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PERIOD   I. 

EUROPEAN  DISOOVEEY  AND  EXPLORATTON. 


CHAPTER    T. 

THE  LANDING  OF  JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON  IN  FLORIDA,  AND  OF  LUCAS  VAS- 
QUEZ  DE  AYLLON  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA— THE  ANCIENT  CHICORA. 

It  had  required  but  twenty  years  from  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  to  spread  the  Spanish  power  from  San  Domingo  through  the  Caribbean 
Islands  and  around  the  Cuban  shores  to  the  Straits  of  Florida.  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Governor  of  Porto  P.ico,  who^c  ^ovit^i,:had  been  passed  in  military  service  in 
Spain,  landed  in  1512  on  th«i  pdiiipsfflii-bf-'iPlo'rldi^'a^jf  he  was  about  to  realize  the 
long-taught  fable  of  the  gardtJii  of  th^  •He8p8rid'd'9/';"To  his  imagination  its  crystal 
fountains  appeared,  as  th^  ntrtivieQ  l^.depicte^.thein,.a8  the  fountains  of  youth.  It 
is  known  that  the  cretaceoi)»' do^itd. of  :thk!]i)^^iilVu&.' yield  copious  springs  of  the 
most  transparent  water.  That  these  pure  springs  should  excite  the  admiration  and 
superstition  of  the  Indians,  and  that  the  natives  should  form  extravagant  notions  of 
their  sanative  qualities,  is  not  strange,  nor  that  reports  of  their  extraordinary  virtues 
should  be  carried  to  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Cuba.  But  it  is  amazing  that  such 
stories  should  have  gained  belief,  even  in  the  low  state  of  knowledge  which  charac- 
terized the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Entertjiining  such  a  belief,  however,  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  discoverer  of  the  Florida 
shore,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River.  The  balmy  airs  of  a  tropical 
spring,  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  flowers,  such  as  saluted  his  senses  on  landing, 
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were  not  calculated  to  dispel  his  prior  notions  of  an  elysium.  From  the  fact  of  the 
day  of  his  discovery  being  Easter  Si: '.day,  and  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
he  named  the  country  Florida.  He  was  informed  that  some  of  the  limpid  springs 
were  of  such  wonderful  virtue  that  they  would  restore  the  vigor  of  youth  to  the 
jierson  who  bathed  in  them.  In  search  of  these  fountains  of  youth  he  roved  over 
the  country.  During  these  excursions  the  suspicions  and  animosity  of  the  Indians 
were  excited,  and  he  at  last  i)aid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  credulity,  dying  in 
Cuba  in  1521  from  wounds  received  at  their  hands. 

The  first  attempt  to  found  a  government  and  plant  a  colony  in  North  America, 
within  the  present  territorial  area  of  the  United  States,  was  in  South  Carolina.  This 
was  about  six  years  before  Cortcz  set  sail  for  Mexico,  some  fifteen  years  prior  to  the 
descent  of  Narvaez  on  the  Gulf  coasts  of  Florida,  and  just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  celebrated  expedition  of  De  Soto. 

The  knowledge  of  geographical  truth  is  of  slow  growth.  Florida  appears  to 
have  been  looked  upon  very  generally  at  this  time  as  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
It  chanced  soon  after  that  a  Spanish  mariner,  named  Miruela,  visited  the  coasts  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina  in  quest  of  traffic  with  the  natives.  In  this  traffic  he  received 
a  small  quantity  of  gold.  The  incident  created  a  sensation  on  his  return  to  San 
Domingo,  where  a  commercial  company  was  formed  to  prosecute  the  discovery  thus 
made.  Several  men  in  official  positions  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  Lucas  Vasqucz  de  Ayllon.  Two  vessels  were,  in  1520,  desj)atched  to  the 
coast  prepared  for  the  trade.  These  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Combahee,  in 
South  Carolina,  where  a  profitable  traffic  ensued.  The  coast  was  called  Chicora,  and 
the  Indians  Chicoreans.  When  the  trade  wa.s  finished,  the  natives  were  invited  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  to  go  below-dccks,  but  they  were  no  sooner  there  than  the 
hatches  were  closed,  and  the  vessels  immediately  hoisted  sail  for  San  Domingo.  One; 
of  them  founilered  on  the  way,  and  all  on  board  were  lost.  1'he  other  reached  San 
Domingo,  and  the  Indians  were  sold  as  slaves. 

In  the  mean  time,  Va.squez  de  Ayllon,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  an  auditor 
and  judge  at  San  Domingo,  filled  with  the  idia  thut  the  newly-discovered  province  of 
Cliicora  abounded  in  the  precious  metals,  had  vUiited  the  court  of  Spain,  and  made 
such  representations  of  the  region  and  its  iiatives  that  he  returned  with  the  com- 
mission of  Adelantado  of  the  newly-discovered  coui'.lry,  ^vith  autliority  to  found  a 
colony.  At  San  Domingc  a  scqaadri-n  of  three  ;diip><,  viih  Miruela  for  chief  pilot, 
was  fitted  out  in  1520.  Entering  by  the  Straits  of  St,  Helena,  Vascpiez  proceeded  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Comliaiiee,  the  scene  of  their  prior  trafiic  and  perfidy,  where  tli(^ 
largest  of  the  three  vessels  was  stranded.  Here  he  resumed  the  tralfic  with  the 
Indians.  During  this  time  nothing  was  revealed  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  indi- 
cate tluit  they  had  any  remembrance  of  the  carrying  oft"  of  their  countrymen.  Having 
finished  his  trade,  Vasquez  went  to  seek  a  suitable  site  for  his  colony,  and  pitched  on 
a  spot  on  the  waters  of  Port  lloyal  Sound,  at,  or  perhaps  a  little  south  (if,  the  present 
town  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  A  part  of  his  crews  hatl  landed  to  prepare  for 
tluj  new  town,  a  small  number  still  remaining  on  board  the  vessels  at  anchor  iu  the 
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roadstead.  They  had  hardly  commenced  their  labors  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Combahee  Indians  arrived  to  invite  the  men  to  attend  a  great  feast  at  the  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Combahee.  Two  hundred  i)eraons  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
were  received  and  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  They  were  feasted  for  three 
days.  When  the  feast  was  over,  and  while  the  men  were  wrapped  in  profound 
wlumber,  the  Indians  arose  near  the  breuk  of  day  and  massacred  the  whole  party. 
Not  a  man  was  spared.  The  Indians  then  proceeded  in  hot  haste  to  the  selected  site 
of  the  new  town  of  Vasquez,  where  they  knew  there  was  lax  discipline.  They  feil  on 
the  parties  of  men  in  their  disorganized  state  and  put  many  to  death.  A  sanguinary 
contest  ensued.  Indian  clubs,  spears,  and  arrows  were  arrayed  against  swords  and 
matchlocks.  Vasquez  escaped,  wounded,  to  his  vessels,  and  died  there,  in  October, 
152G.  Thus  failed  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  This  incident  presents  a  dark  spot  in  Spanish  colonial  history  that  Las  been 
but  little  dwelt  on  by  historians. 

The  perfidious  treatment  of  the  Indians  on  the  seaboard  of  Carolina  was  doubt- 
less one  cause  of  the  determined  hostility  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  atlerwards 
received  on  the  Florida  coasts.  Verbal  information  was  communicated  by  their 
nimble  runners  to  other  Indians  with  great  celerity ;  and  when  people  of  the  hated 
nation  reappeared  at  subsequent  periods,  under  the  banners  of  Narvaez  and  De  Soto, 
they  encountered  the  most  unflinching  hostility. 

The  Chicorean  Indians,  who  thus  defended  their  coasts  from  invasion,  appear  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Uchees,  who  are  now  merged  as  an  inconsiderable  element  in 
the  great  Muskoki  family,  but  still  preserve  proud  memories  of  their  ancient  courage, 
fame,  and  glory.  We  are  informed  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins'  that  the  Uchees 
formerly  dwelt  at  Ponpon,  Salkehatchie,  and  Silver  Bluffs,  in  a  belt  of  country 
which  now  forms  part  of  Georgia  and  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  they  were 
continually  at  war  with  the  Muskokis,  Cherokees,  and  Catawbas.  By  the  first-named 
nation  they  were  vanquished  and  nearly  annihilated ;  but  a  few  were  carried  away 
and  incorporated  with  the  conquering  tribe,  among  whom  the  name  and  a  few  of  the 
people  still  remain.  The  opinion  that  the  Muskokis  prevailed  over  the  Uchees  is 
confirmed  by  the  Muskoki  v  ords  which  are  found  in  the  names  of  streams  and  places 
along  the  southern  pari,  of  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina.'  When  De  Soto,  in 
1539,  reached  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah,  the  ancient  Cofachique,  the  Indians 
of  that  place  exhibited  to  him  pieces  of  armor  and  arms,  which  the  Spaniards  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  De  Ay  Hon. 

The  defeat  of  Vascjuez  de  Ayllon  operated  to  discourage  the  Spanish  from  at- 
tempting further  conquests  in  that  quarter  for  many  years ;  but  it  appears  from  a 
map  in  the  third  volume  of  Navurrete  that  the  limits  of  the  discoveries  of  De  Soto 
extended  much  farther  to  the  north  than  other  writers  have  supposed  him  to  have 
reached.     Peter  Martyr  observes  that  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


'  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country  in  1798-1790. 

•  Such  is  Coosawhatchie,  from  Coota,  the  name  of  a  band  of  Creeks,  and  ITatckee,  a  creek  or  river. 
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had  been  explored  in  the  year  1516.  In  1521,  the  year  of  the  final  fall  of  Mexico, 
Francisco  Oaray  received  a  royal  patent  to  colonize  a  region  which  appears  to  have 
stretched  north  of  the  Panuco  or  Rio  Grande  on  the  Gulf.  But  it  was  not  till  six 
years  afterwards  that  anything  of  note  was  done  in  the  conquest  of  Florida  proper. 
It  is  evident  from  several  sources  that  the  Gulf  coasts  of  Mexico  at  this  time  had 
been  pretty  well  ranged  by  mariners,  and  that  this  region  had  begun  to  furnish 
adventurers  with  a  theme  of  intense  excitement.  In  1517,  Francisco  Hernandez  de 
Cordova  discovered  Yucatan,  and  the  next  year  Juan  de  Grijalva  made  the  discovery 
of  the  Indian-Mexican  empire,  the  conquest  of  which  was  undertaken  by  Cortez  in 
1519  and  finished  with  such  fame  and  glory  to  himself  in  1521.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  seemed  to  have  revived ;  but  the  new  enterprises  were  not  undertaken  for 
the  righting  of  wrongs,  after  the  manner  which  Cervantes  has  so  ha])pily  satirized, 
nor  were  the  Spaniards  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Crusaders,  who  aimed  at  wrest- 
ing Palestine  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  All  the  new  conquests  had  for  their 
chief  object  the  filling  of  the  pockets  of  the  conquerors  with  gold.  In  1525  anil 
1526,  Pizarro,  fired  by  the  successes  of  Cortez,  began  those  discoveries  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  an  enterprise  which  he  completed  with  excessive  perfidy  and 
cruelty  in  1535. 

These  facts  may  serve  to  show  the  furor  for  the  glory  of  discovery  which  filled 
the  Spanish  court  and  nation  at  this  era,  and  may  also  explain  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  chivalric  discoverers  who  landed  among  the  athletic  Appalachian  tribes 
of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  tribes  had  no  mines,  no  cities, 
no  aqueducts,  nr^  palaces,  no  emperors ;  scarcely  was  there  a  road  or  path  in  their 
territory  that  'jould  be  traversed  without  the  cunning  of  a  fox.  But  they  were  bravo 
and  proud.  They  were  democrats,  having  a  simple  government  of  chiefs  and  coun- 
cils. Each  warrior  had  a  voice  in  public  afl'airs.  They  had  a  high  sense  of  natural 
right  and  tribal  independence.  They  not  only  considered  the  lands  their  own,  but 
believed  that  they  had  been  given  L  them  by  the  Great  Spirit, — thus  creating  a  riglit 
that  could  not,  they  deemed,  be  disputed.  And  when  they  were  recklessly  invaded 
and  tr'  ated  with  the  hai-shness  and  inhumanity  which  marked  the  course  of  De  Leon 
and  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  on  their  eastern  borders,  they  stood  numfully  by  their  rights. 
That  the  Spanish  atrocities  were  known,  and  the  details  circulated  among  other  tribes, 
prior  to  the  expeditions  of  Narvaez  and  De  Soto,  cannot  be  doubted.  For  fifteen 
years  before  this  event  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  had  been 
traversed  by  the  vessels  of  Spain  ;  and  wherever  they  landed  the  Spaniards  created 
the  impression  among  the  natives  that  white  men  were  freebooters  and  pirates. 


CHAPTER    II. 

VERAZZANI  EXPLORES  THE   ATLANTIC   COAST. 

The  next  reconnoissance  of  the  Atlantic  coast  tribes  waS  made  by  Jean  de 
"Verazzani.  France  was  not  unobservant  of  the  events  i^assing  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Florida,  and  determined  to  share  North  America  with  Si)ain.  The  name  Florida 
at  that  time  was  applied  to  all  of  North  America  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.' 
Verazzani  was  a  noted  Italian  mariner,  a  native  of  Florence,  who  had  been  employed 
by  France  for  some  time,  with  four  public  vessels,  in  cruising  against  the  Spanish 
commerce.  Separated  from  his  consorts  in  a  tempest,  he  resolved  to  undertake  a 
voyage  of  discovery  and  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  then  indefinitely  extended 
region  of  Florida.  He  left  the  outer  isle  of  the  Madeira  group,  one  of  the  barren 
islands  called  the  Desertjis,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1524.  About  the  middle  of 
March  he  made  the  American  coast,  in  latitude  34°,  at  a  point  somewhere  near  the 
present  position  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.''  Thence  he  sailed  south  in  search 
of  a  harbor,  until  he  noticed  the  appearance  of  "  palm-trees,"  or  palmettoes,  charac- 
teristic trees  of  the  coast-region  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  then  changed 
his  course,  holding  towards  the  north,  and  ran  down  the  coast,  with  occasional 
landings,  till  he  reached  his  former  landfall,  and  found  himself  near  a  flat  diluvial 
shore  of  sand-hills  and  islets,  peopled  with  Indians,  but  without  a  harbor.  He 
anchored  off  the  coast  and  landed.  The  Indians  were  in  the  greatest  excitement, 
running  to  and  fro  in  wonder  and  fear.  Having  by  signs  of  friendship  induced  some 
of  them  to  approach,  he  gradually  quieted  them,  and  they  brought  him  some  pro- 
visions. They  were  naked,  save  an  azian,  or  small  apron  of  furs.  They  ornamented 
their  heads  with  bunches  of  feathers.  They  were  well  shaped,  with  black  eyes,  and 
straight  black  hair,  and  were  very  swift  of  foot. 

It  is  impossible,  from  so  general  a  description,  to  tell  what  group  of  tribes  he 
vas  among,  or  what  region  he  was  in.  If  he  saw  at  this  landing  "cypress,  laurels, 
and  palm-trees,"  he  had  probably  retraced  his  steps  to  latitude  34° ;  and,  judging 
from  the  description  he  gives  of  the  shore,  he  was,  we  believe,  oif  the  coast  of 
Noiai  v^arolina.  Still  sailing  on,  he  came  to  a  i)art  of  the  coast  which  treiuled  east, 
when,  seeing  many  fires  and  the  natives  appearing  friendly,  he  ordered  his  boat 
ashore,  but  the  surf  was  too  violent  to  permit  landing.    One  of  the  sailors  here  offered 


'  This  fact  must  bo  borne  in  mind  by  niituralixts  in  investigating  the  history  and  spread  of  quadrupeds 
and  other  spceies  stated  to  inhabit  Florida  in  1  tiUO. 

'  New  Yiiriv  ilisturieal  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  21$.     Forster  is  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  this  place  to 
have  been  in  '•  New  Jersey,  or  Stalon  I.sland,  or  Long  Island."     (Voyages,  p.  434.) 
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to  swim  ashore  wiui  some  presents,  but  when  he  came  aear  his  fears  prevailed,  and, 
throwing  out  his  presents,  he  attempted  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the  waves  cast  liim 
on  the  strand  half  dead  and  quite  senseless.  The  Indians  immediately  ran  to  his 
assistance,  dried  his  clothes  before  a  fire,  and  did  everything  to  restore  him.  His 
alarm,  however,  was  excessive.  When  they  pulled  ott'  his  clothes  to  dry  them,  he 
thought  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  sun,  which  then  shone  prominent 
over  the  hills.  As  soon  as  he  was  restored,  the  natives  gently  led  him  to  the  shore, 
and  then  retired  to  a  distance,  until  the  shi])'s  boat  had  been  sent  for  him,  and  they 
saw  him  safely  get  on  board. 

Verazzani  now  went  on,  and  observed  the  coast  still  trending  northward.  After 
a  run  of  fifty  leagues,  he  anchored  off  a  fine  forest  country,  where  twenty  of  his  men 
landed  and  went  two  leagues  into  the  interior.  Tiie  Indians  fled  into  the  forest. 
The  sailors  caught  an  old  woman  and  a  young  woman  hidden  in  the  grass.  The  old 
woman  carried  a  child  on  her  back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys.  The  young 
woman  had  charge  of  three  young  girls.  Both  women  shrieked  vociferously  as  soon 
as  they  were  discovered.  The  elder  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  men  had  fled 
to  the  woods.  She  accepted  something  to  eat  at  their  hands,  but  the  young  woman 
refused  it  with  scorn.  The  latter  was  a  tall  and  well-shaped  person,  and  they  tried 
to  take  her  with  them,  but  she  made  such  outcries  and  struggled  so  desperately  that 
it  was  impossible.     They  took  one  of  the  boys. 

These  coast  Indians  had  nets.  Their  canoes  were  made  from  solid  trees,  burned 
out  with  fire.  Their  arrows  were  pointed  with  bone.  They  were  partly  clothed  with 
a  veget<ible  tissue.  No  houses  were  seen.  The  trees  denoted  a  more  northerly 
climate  than  Wius  suited  to  the  palmcttocs  they  had  before  observed ;  but  the  trees 
had  vines  climbing  to  their  very  tops.  Three  days  were  spent  in  the  reconnoissance 
of  these  fish-eating  Indians.  Verazzani  was  now  evidently  on  the  coiusts  north  of 
the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  or  of  the  Delaware,  a  region  then  inhabited  by  numerous 
small  tribes  of  the  Algonkin  family,  who  were  without  forest  meats,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  the  productions  of  the  sea-coasts,  navigating  the  inlets  and  shores  with  log 
canoes,  and  using  bone,  and  not  flint,  or  hornstone,  or  jasper,  as  material  for  arrows 
and  fish-hooks.  These  bands  stretched  apparently  along  the  entire  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  coasts  to  the  Navasink  Highlands  and  the  land  of  the  Metoacs. 

Verazzani  continued  his  voyage  along  those  eoiists  until  he  came  to  the  outflow 
of  a  "large  river,"  and,  entering  it,  found  a  good  harbor,  in  north  latitude  41°.  This 
some  historians  suppose  to  have  been  the  Bay  of  New  York.'  It  was  thus  an  Italian 
footstep  that  Wiis  lirst  planted  on  these  shores.'  The  surrounding  country  is  described 
as  being  very  pleiisant.     The  Indians,  who  are  pronounced  a  very  fine  race,  showed 


'  Bancroft  says  Newport. 

'  Forstcr  says,  "  The  throe  great  empires  of  those  times,  Spain,  England,  and  France,  made,  each  of 
them,  use  of  an  Italian  to  conduct  the  voyages  of  discovery  set  on  foot  by  thorn.  Spain  emphiyed  Christopher 
Colon,  a  Genoese  ;  Knj^land,  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  ;  and  France,  Jcun  do  Verazzani,  u  Fiorentiur  " — 
UUtury  of  Sorlhrrii    Vai/iKjn  and  Diwoveriei,  p.  4;{(». 
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him  where  the  deep  water  wus.  A  storm  coming  up,  they  landed  on  a  well-cultivated 
i.shuul  (probably  Staten  Island),  beyond  which  spread  the  harbor,  where  they  observed 
numerous  canoes.  We  are  indebted  to  Hakluyt  for  preserving  Verazzani's  description 
of  this  harbor : 

"  This  land  is  situated  in  the  parallel  of  Rome,  in  forty-one  degrees,  two  tierces, 
but  somewhat  more  cold  by  accidental  causes.  The  mouth  of  the  haven  lieth  open 
to  the  south,  half  a  league  broad,  and,  being  entered  within  it,  between  the  east  and 
the  north,  it  stretcheth  twelve  leagues,  when  it  weareth  broader  and  broader,  antl 
maketh  a  gulf  about  twenty  leagues  in  compass,  wherein  are  five  small  islands,  very 
fruitful  and  pleasant,  full  of  high  and  broad  trees,  among  the  which  islands  any  great 
uavy  may  ride  safe,  without  any  fear  of  tempest  or  other  danger." 

In  this  ample  harbor  he  remained  fifteen  days,  during  which  he  frequently  sent 
his  boat  and  men,  and  went  ashore  himself,  to  obtain  8upi>lies  and  examine  the 
country.  Some  of  the  men  stayed  two  or  three  days  on  one  of  the  islands.  Their 
excursions  extended  five  or  six  leagues  into  the  interior,  which  was  found  to  be 
"  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture." 

With  the  natives,  who  were,  as  we  now  know,  of  the  Mohican  family  of  the  Algon- 
kins,  he  had  frequent  intercourse,  and  he  speaks  of  them  with  kindness.  They  were 
uniformly  friendly,'  and  always  accompanied  his  parties,  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
ashore.  He  describes  them  as  of  a  russet  color,  with  large  black  eyes,  black  hair,  of 
good  stature,  well-favored,  of  a  cheerful  look,  quick-witted,  nimble,  and  athletic.  He 
compares  them  to  Saracens  and  Chinese.  The  women  wore  ornaments  of  wrought 
copper.  Wood  only  was  used  in  the  construction  of  their  wigwams,  which  were 
covered  with  coarse  matting,  called  by  him  "  straw." 

This  is  the  first  description  we  have  of  members  of  the  great  Algonkin  family  of 
the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Verazzani  appears  to  have  had  an  aptitude  for 
observing  the  character  and  condition  of  the  natives  and  the  geographical  features 
of  the  country.  The  m.arked  physical  traits  of  land  and  people  thus  noticed  by  him 
were  also  observed  and  recorded  a  hundred  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  landings  in 
Virginia,  under  Raleigh,  as  well  as  those  made  by  Hudson  in  New  York,  and  by  the 
English  in  Massachusetts. 

Having  refreshed  himself  and  re^^uited  his  provisions  at  this  point,  on  the  5th 
of  May  he  continued  his  voyage  northward,  and  after  a  run  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues'^  he  discovered  high  lands  overgrown  with  forests.  The  Indians  were 
found  to  be  of  savage  habits.  They  lived  on  roots  and  other  spont<ineous  products. 
A  large  party  of  the  crew  who  landed  here  were  received  with  a  volley  of  arrows. 
He  continued  his  voyage  north  to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and,  having 
given  the  name  of  New  France  to  the  region  of  his  discoveries,  returned  to  Dieppe, 
whence  he  writes  his  letter  to  Francis  I.,  bearing  date  8th  July,  1524. 


'  Verazzani's  Letter  to  Francis  I. 

•  Tlie  leagues  of  the  early  voyagers  must  be  oomputcd  ut  two  miles. 


CHAPTER    III. 

NARVAEZ  EXPLORES  FLORIDA   AND  DISCOVERS  THE  APPALACHIAN  OR  FLO- 

RIDIAN   GROUP  OF  TRIBES. 


Panfilo  de  Nabvaez  had  bcon  defeated  in  1520  by  Cortez  at  Cempoalla,  during 
an  attempt  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  his  unauthorized  career.  After 
seven  years'  attendance  at  the  court  of  Spain,  expended  in  vain  efforts  to  obtain 
redress  for  a  gross  civil  and  militjiry  wrong,  he  returned  to  Cuba  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Adehintado  of  Florida  and  the  grant  of  full  powers  to  conquer  and  govern 
the  country.  It  is  affirmed  by  De  Vaca  that  he  left  Spain  in  July,  1527,  with  six 
hundred  men,  well  officered  by  cavaliers  and  gentlemen.  Owing  to  incidental  delays 
at  San  Domingo,  and  to  storms  and  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  it  was  not  until 
the  13th  of  April,  1528,  that  he  landed  near  Tampa  Bay,  in  Florida.  His  force 
had  then  been  reduced  by  desertion  to  four  hundred  men  and  forty-two  horses. 
With  this  small  army  he  entered  a  country  the  geographical  features  of  which 
opposed  great  obstacles  to  a  direct  march,  and  the  region  was  soon  found  to  be  unable 
to  yield  an  adequate  subsistence  for  either  the  men  or  the  horses.  Besides  this,  Nar- 
vaez  had  no  interpreter  through  whom  he  could  communicate  with  the  Indians.  To 
drive  the  natives  out  of  their  impenetrable  jungles  and  fastnesses,  he  carried  blood- 
hounds along  with  him. 

The  Indians  who  had  been  descried  from  the  ships'  decks  the  day  before  he 
landed  had  fled,  and  left  their  wigwams  in  haste.  As  soon  as  his  followers  came 
ashore,  he  raised  the  ensigns  of  Spain,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  His  officers  then  presented  him  their  commissions  and 
had  them  recognized,  and  thus  offered  a  sort  of  fealty  to  their  civil  and  military 
governor.  The  next  day  the  Indians  wlio  had  fled  came  in,  and  made  mcny  signs, 
but,  as  there  was  no  interpreter,  there  could  be  but  little  communication.  The  coast 
where  he  landed  is  u  low  alluvial  tract,  intersected  with  large  indentiitions,  bays, 
jwnds,  thickets,  and  streams,  which  ottered  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  march 
of  the  troops.  To  avoid  these,  Narvaez  kept  inland,  directing  his  naval  forces  to 
continue  their  explorations  by  water  and  to  meet  him  at  a  more  westerly  point.  He 
was  employed  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  17th  of  June  in  reaching  the  main  channel 
of  the  Suwanee  River,  which  he  crossed  high  up.'  He  found  its  current  very  strong 
and  deep,  and  lost  a  horse  and  horseman  in  crossing  it,  who  were  carried  down  the 


'  Suwaiico  is  (lorivcd  probably  cither  from  San  Juan  or  from  Shawnee.     The  term  "  Mucoho,"  in  the 
narrative  of  Gartiiasso  do  la  Vega  (preserved  in  Theodore  Irvinji's  Translation,  p.  CO,  etc.),  is  nearly  tlio 
accusative  of  the  name  "  Little  Bear"  in  the  Chippewa  dialect  of  the  Algunkiu. 
16 
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Btream  and  drowned.  Narvaez  was  now  among  the  Appalachians,  an  important 
group  of  tribes,  who  occupied  the  present  area  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  southern 
part  of  South  Carolina,  extending  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  chief 
members  were  the  Muskokis  or  Creeks,  ChocUiws*  or  Alabamas,  and  Chickasaws.' 
It  is  clear  from  tradition  and  philology  that  Florida  at  that  time  also  contained  a 
member  of  the  Algonkin  group,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  vho  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Creeks.  These  were  all  expert  bowmen ;  and,  although  they  would 
not  stand  their  ground  in  bodies,  they  kept  up  a  haragsing  war  of  details,  wounding 
and  killing  men  and  horses  at  every  opportunity. 

Narvaez  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character, 
and  he  wholly  underrated  the  effects  of  kindness  and  a  sense  of  justice  on  their 
minds.  His  barbarous  mutilation  of  the  chief  Hirrihigua,  and  his  shocking  cruelty 
to  that  chieftain's  mother,  soon  after  entering  the  country,  produced  a  feeling  of 
deep-rooted  hostility,  and  was  well  calculated  to  make  him  and  his  nation  abhorred 
wherever  the  story  spread.  It  is  related  that  Hirrihigua  had  offered  a  determined 
resistance  to  Narvaez,  but  afterwards  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  him.  Be- 
coming enraged  at  some  subsequent  conduct  of  the  chief,  which  is  unexplained, 
Narvaez  directed  his  nose  to  be  cut  off,  and  caused  his  mother  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs.  Eleven  years  afterwards  De  Soto  encountered  the  deepest  hostility  from  this 
same  chief,  whom  he  used  every  means  *o  conciliate,  but  without  success. 

The  march  of  Narvaez  from  the  scene  of  these  atrocities  was  one  unbroken  series 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Some  captives  whom  he  took  west  of 
the  Suwanee  were  compelled  to  act  as  guides.  They  led  him  through  vast  forests 
encumbered  with  fallen  timber,  which  imposed  the  greatest  toils.  Through  these  his 
army  struggled  heroically.  Not  only  were  they  wandering  they  knew  not  whither 
among  solitudes  and  morasses,  but  they  suffered  from  want  of  food  and  forage.  To 
such  a  degree  was  this  pressure  felt  that  they  were  often,  when  a  horse  gave  out, 
compelled  to  kill  him  and  feast  on  his  carcass.  Narvaez,  on  leaving  Cuba,  was 
provisioned  only  to  reach  t\\e  coasts.  He  supposed  he  was  al)out  to  enter  a  country 
ample  in  resources,  and  promised  himself  to  quarter  on  the  enemy,  as  Cortez  had 
done.  He  had  but  two  days'  provision  when  he  left  the  waters  of  Tampa.  He  and 
his  followers  had  landed  with  their  imaginations  highly  excited  by  visions  of  the 
golden  provinces  they  supposed  they  were  about  to  enter.  Cities  and  towns  flitted 
before  their  minds  sparkling  with  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  they  expected 
to  conquer  lords  and  caciques  who  would  supply  them  with  food  and  auxiliaries. 
Disappointed  at  every  step,  hope  still  led  them  on.  Their  horses  were  mere  skele- 
tons when  they  landed,  and  became  still  more  jadetl  by  the  long  and  harassing 
marches  during  which  they  had  no  time  to  recruit.  The  men  fared  little  better. 
They  marched  fifteen  days  at  the  start  with  "  two  pounds  of  biscuit  and  half  a  pound 

'  Called  Mobilinns  by  Du  Priitz. 

*  The  fierceiies.s  of  the  uttaeka  of  the  Chickasaws,  their  firing  a  village  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself,  and  then  repeating  the  suecessful  stratngeiu  of  Mauvibi,  may  be  said  to  have  driven  De  Soto  across 
the  Mississippi. 

II—:! 
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of  bacon"  to  a  raun ;  and  there  was  no  regular  cominiHsariat  afterwardn.  They  ate 
the  soft  crown  or  cabbage  of  the  palmetto,  and  were  relieved  at  several  points  by 
fielda  of  corn,  a  grain  which  wius  mature  about  the  middle  of  June.  Tiie  magic 
word  which  led  thsm  on  was  "  Ai)alache,"  tiie  name  of  an  Indian  town.  Here 
they  expected  to  find  a  solace  for  all  their  toils,  and  a  reward  for  all  tiieir  losses, 
struggles,  anil  alHictions.  It  was  to  their  heated  imaginations  the  town  of  "  food  and 
gold." 

In  sight  of  Apalache  at  last  they  came,  but  it  proved  a  damper  to  all  their  san- 
guine hopes.  There  were  forty '  small  Indian  abodes  of  humble  dimensions,  in  shel- 
tered situations,  and  covered  with  thatch.  The  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  dense 
woods  and  groves  of  tall  trees,  and  by  large  bodies  of  fresh  water,  the  country  being 
without  roads,  bridges,  or  any  other  signs  of  civilization.  They  fouiul,  indeed,  lields 
of  nuiize  fit  for  plucking,  as  well  as  some  dried  or  ripe  nuuze,  and  mortars  of  stone 
for  ])ounding  it.  The  iioiises  contained  also  dressed  deer-skins,  and  coarse  "  manta- 
lets  of  thread."  The  men  had  all  precipitately  fled,  but  they  soon  returned  in  peace, 
asking  for  their  women  and  children.  This  reijuest  wius  granted,  but  Narvaez  detained 
a  cacique,  intending  to  nuike  use  of  his  authority  as  another  Montezuma  for  swaying 
the  Indians.  This  measure,  however,  had  a  contrary  effect.  The  natives  of  Apalache 
were  a  more  spirited  i>eople  than  the  Aztecs.  They  became  much  incensed,  and, 
returning  the  next  day,  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  great  fury,  and,  after  firing  the 
houses,  fied  to  the  lakes  and  corn-fields  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man. 

Having  beaten  them  off,  Narvaez  and  his  army  remained  in  the  town  twenty- 
five  days  in  order  to  recruit  themselves.  He  was  now  evidently  on  the  waters  of 
the  Appalachicola.  The  detained  chief  of  the  Apalaches,  and  the  captives  before 
made,  were  inquired  of  respecting  the  country  and  its  resources.  They  replied  that 
the  surrouiuling  country  was  full  of  great  lakes  and  solitudes,  that  the  land  was  little 
occupied,  the  people  few  and  scattered,  and  that  there  was  no  place  at  all  eipial  in 
])opulation  and  resources  to  Apalache  itself,  but  that  south  of  them  it  wsis  only  nine 
days'  journey  to  the  sea,  and  that  there  was  a  town  in  that  direction  called  Aute,  and 
the  Indians  there  had  "  much  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  fish." 

To  Aute,  therefore,  Narvaez  directed  his  nuirch.  His  course  was  obstructed  by 
large  bodies  of  water,  through  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  wade.  The  Indians 
attacked  them,  captured  their  guide,  and  shot  at  them  with  their  arrows  from  behind 
lugs  and  trees,  sorely  wounding  the  men  and  horses.  The  Indians  are  spoken  of  as 
men  of  fine  stature,  great  activity,  very  expert  and  determined  bowmen,  and  most 
excellent  and  unerring  marksmen,  who  could  hit  their  mark  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards.  One  of  these  difficult  defiles  of  water  and  woods  followed  another. 
For  nine  days  the  Indians  hung  around  their  skirts  and  hanissed  them,  killing  some' 
of  their  men,  wounding  many  more,  and  losing  but  two  themselves.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  reached  Aute,  from  which  all  the  inliabitants  had  fled,  but  they  found 
an  al)undance  of  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  ready  for  picking.     By  this  time  all 


Tlioudore  Irving  says  "  two  liuiiJrcJ  and  forty."     (Con(iuu8t  of  Florida,  p.  30.) 
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hopes  of  gold  and  dominion  had  fled.    To  add  to  their  distress,  disease  attacked  the 
men,  and  their  adventure  was  clianged  into  a  struggle  for  existence. 

Narvuez  now  determined  to  search  for  the  sea,  which  was  near  at  hand ;  and, 
liaving  discovered  it,  without  finding  his  fleet  or  hearing  any  tidings  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  huild  boats  and  continue  his  explorations  along  the  shore.  He  was  now  at  the 
extremity  of  his  affairs.  Unwell  hinjself,  and  his  men  and  animals  wounded  and 
exhausted,  in  an  impassable  country,  witli  fierce  enemies  all  around  him,  deserted  by 
his  fleet,  and  finding  a  conspiracy  forming  among  his  men,  he  was  called  speedily 
to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action.  To  build  boats  and  embark  with  his  miserable 
followers  seemed  the  best  course.  But  he  was  wholly  without  means  for  such  a  work. 
He  had  neither  mechanics,  tools,  iron,  pitch,  nor  rigging.  The  next  day,  while  ho 
pondered  in  perplexity,  one  of  his  men  came  and  said  he  could  make  pipes  out  of 
wood,  which  could  be  converted  into  bellows  by  means  of  deer-skins.  This  idea  was 
at  once  caught  at.  Stirrups,  spurs,  cross-bows,  etc.,  were  converted  into  nails,  saws, 
axes,  and  other  tools.  Pitch  w-xs  obtained  from  the  pine ;  a  kind  of  oakum  was 
made  from  the  bark  or  fibre  of  Uie  palmetto ;  the  tails  and  nmnes  of  the  horses  served 
a.s  material  for  ropes,  and  the  soldiers'  shirts  were  made  into  sails.  They  killed  their 
lioraes  for  food.  Such  heroic  devotion,  and  such  ingenious  adapUition  of  means  to 
ends,  may  possibly  redeem  Narvaez  and  his  misguided  followers  from  some  measure 
of  the  reproach  to  which  their  previous  cruel  conduct  and  their  complete  failure  in 
their  enterprise  have  condemned  them.  In  sixteen  days,  by  hard  work,  they  had 
five  boats  ready,  each  of  twenty  cubits'  length.  They  were  provisioned  with  oysters 
and  maize,  for  which  the  men  searched  daily ;  and,  as  the  Indians  lay  constantly  in 
wait,  ten  of  the  Spaniards  lost  their  lives  in  this  hazardous  search.  Water  was  pro- 
vided by  filling  the  skins  of  hoi-ses,  flayed  entire  and  partly  tanned. 

They  had  now  marched  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  leagues.*  They  had  lost 
on  the  marcii  forty  men,  and  all  of  their  horses  but  one.  With  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-onf;  men,  the  remains  of  tliat  army  which  had  landed  at  La  Cruz,  Narvaez 
embarked  on  the  Bay  of  Cavallos,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  he  had  called 
Magdiiiena,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Appalachicola.  When  all  the  men  and 
lading  were  on  board  the  boats,  the  gunwales  were  but  "  a  span"  above  the  water. 
For  seven  days  the  men  conducted  these  fragile  vessels  through  sounds  and  shallow 
biiys,  where  there  was  no  surf,  before  they  put  out  in  the  open  sea. 

They  also  captured  five  canoes  from  the  Indians,  which  enabled  them  to  lighten 
the  boats ;  and  they  made  "  waist-boards"  to  the  boats,  which  raised  the  gunwales. 
Often  they  entered  and  traversed  shallow  bays.  Provisions  and  water  having  failed, 
they  suflered  incredible  hardships.  For  thirty  days  they  proceeded  westward  towards 
the  Mississippi,''  but  their  only  safety  lay  in  creeping  along  the  coast  near  the  land. 


'  Buukinfilmm  Smith,  the  franshitor  of  Do  Vuia,  thinks  it  was  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  mile*  (p.  32). 
This  would  give  a  fraetion  over  four  miles  per  day  from  Tampa  Bay. 

■  It  has  boon  stated  hy  Mr.  Gallatin  (vide  Amer.  Kthnol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.)  that  Narvaez  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  this  is  not  sustained  by  Ue  Vaca,  and  there  is  no  other  authority. 
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Tho  frailty  uad  inadequacy  of  their  boata  would  not  permit  them  to  stand  out  boldly. 
If  they  landed  unwarily,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  miuwaered  by  the  Indiann,  wlio 
ukirted  all  thiti  coa^t  and  manifoHte<l  the  niOHt  determined  luMtility.  No  intelligence 
waa  received  by  Narvaez  of  IiIh  Ihiet,  nor  waw  any  trace  of  it  found.  Home  of  the  men 
became  delirious  from  drinking  uea-water,  and  four  of  them  died  from  thiu  cauHe. 
One  night  they  were  attacked  on  an  island  where  there  was  an  Indian  village  in 
which  they  had  been  entertained,  and  Narvaez  received  a  blow  in  the  face  from  a 
stone.  The  Indians  had  but  few  arrows,  and  the  Spaniards  beat  them  oiV.  Their 
miseries  were  every  day  accumulating.  Stormy  weather  succeeded,  and  they  ex- 
perienced hunger  and  thirst  in  their  worst  forms.  They  kept  on  in  company  till 
the  Ist  of  November,  when  the  boats  parted  company.  One  of  them  foundered,  it 
is  believed,  at  Pensacola.  It  appctars  to  have  been  near  the  Bay  of  Perdido  that  Nar- 
vaez WU8  last  seen.  A  storm  was  blowing  off  the  land,  and  he  told  his  olTicers  and 
men  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  each  one  must  take  care  of  himself  Many  of 
the  men  were  too  weak  to  lift  an  oar.  The  wind  increased  as  night  came  on.  Tho 
commander  was  not  afterwards  seen  by  any  person  who  survived  to  tell  the  story. 
The  boat  of  Cabeya  de  Vaca  wjw  cast  by  the  waves  on  an  island  a  little  to  the  west  of 
this  bay,  where,  famished  and  nearly  lifeless,  the  Spaniards  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Indians ;  for  the  latter  wercs  no  longer  hostile  when  their  enemies  were  over- 
thrown and  their  sense  of  humanity  was  appealed  to.  Thus  terminated  the  expe- 
dition of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez.' 

Concerning  the  fate  of  this  twice  unsuccessful  commander,  we  may  observe  that 
the  geography  of  Florida  fought  against  him ;  but  his  expedition  wa«  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  our  first  view  of  the  Appalachian  group  of  tribes. 

Cortez,  even  in  the  worst  state  of  his  affairs,  after  the  noche  triste,  when  he  was 
without  food,  defeated,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fierce  enemies,  was  marching 
over  lands  elevated  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  Pizarro  had  the  Andes 
beneath  him ;  but  Narvaez  while  in  Florida  was  never  a  hundred  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  most  of  the  time  was  wading  through  swuinps  and  morasses  not  much 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  derive  these  details  from  the  narrative  of  De 
Vaca,  the  treasurer  and  high  sheriff  of  the  contemplated  government  of  Florida,  and 
the  only  surviving  officer  of  tin.'  expedition,  who,  after  eight  years  of  captivity  among 
the  Indians,  with  three  companions,  crossed  the  Mist^issippi  and  the  liio  Grande  del 
Norte,  and,  having  traversed  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  arrived  ut  Compostella,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  finally  returning  to  Spain  in  loy?.* 


'  From  tho  bones  and  cookiog-utcnHils  found  on  Maasacru  Island,  at  tho  niouth  of  Mobilo  Bay,  bj 
D'Ibcrville,  in  1G99,  a  part  of  Narvacr.'s  men  appear  to  have  met  their  fate  at  this  Hpot. 

*  Narrative  of  Alva  Cabcja  do  Vaca,  translated  by  Buckingham  Smith,  Washington,  1851.  ; 


CHAPTER   IV. 


CARTIKU  8AIM  UP  THK  8T.  LAWRKNCE. 

Thk  voyngfl  of  Vornzzimi,  iiiidor  the  French  fhig,  pronuHed  little  or  no  advantage 
to  the  revenuoH  of  Franco,  and  conHoqiiently  it  attracted  little  attention,  and  wiw  for 
Bonu!  time  evea  forgotten.  In  lii'M,  Admiral  Philip  Chabot  reprcHcnted  to  the  king 
the  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  sharing  with  Spain  the  rich  prize  of  North 
America  by  eHUil>liHhing  a  colony.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  Jaccpies 
Cartier,  a  mariner  of  Ht.  Malo,  in  Normandy,  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  l)y 
liini  approved  lus  a  i)erson  suitable  for  the  undertaking. 

Cartier  sailed  from  the  port  of  St.  Malo  on  tlic  2()th  of  April,  1/534,  with  two 
slii|)s  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men.  Ilis  crew  took  a  solemn  oath  before 
sailing  "  to  behave  themselves  truly  and  faithfully  in  the  service  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  Francis  I."  The  excitement  concerning  American  discoveries  was  still  un- 
abated in  the  European  courts.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  had  been  completed  only 
thirteen  yeai"s  before,  and  Pizarro  was  now  in  the  height  of  hia  later  triumphs  at 
Truxillo,  Guanuco,  and  Caxamarca. 

Arter  an  unusually  prosperous  voyage  of  twenty  days,  Cartier  made  Cape  "  Buona 
Vista,"  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  states  to  be  in  north  latitude  48°  iHY.  Here, 
meeting  with  ice,  he  made  the  haven  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Catherine, 
where  he  was  detuined  ten  days.  This  coast  had  been  known  since  the  voyage  of 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  14!)7,  and  had  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  fishing- 
vessels.  Jean  Denis,  a  native  of  liouen,  one  of  these  fishermen,  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished a  chart  of  it  in  15(X}.  Two  years  afterwards,  Thomas  Aubert  brought  the 
first  natives  from  Newfoundland  to  Paris ;  and  this  is  the  date — 1508 — commonly 
jissigned  to  the  discovery  of  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  remained,  however,  undis- 
covered ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  anything  beyond  a  vague  gc^neral  knowledge  of  the 
coast  and  of  its  islands  had  then  been  ascertained.  The  idea  was  still  entertained 
tiiat  America  was  an  island,  and  that  a  passage  to  the  Asiatic  continent  existed  in 
those  latitudes. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  ir);i4,  Cartier  continued  his  voyage,  sailing  "north  and  by 
east"  from  Cape  Buona  Vista,  and  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Birds,  so  named  on  account 
of  the  unusual  abundance  of  sea-fowl  found  upon  it,  with  the  young  of  which  the 
men  filled  two  boats ;  "so  that,"  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  journal,  "  besides  them 
which  we  did  eat  fresh,  every  ship  did  powder  and  salt  five  or  six  barrels."  He  also 
observed  the  god  wit,  and  a  larger  but  vicious  bird,  which  received  the  name  of 
margaulx.  While  at  this  island  they  descried  a  polar  bear,  which,  in  their  presence, 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  thus  escaped.     Subsequently,  while  crossing  to  the  main- 
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land,  they  encountered,  as  they  supposed,  the  same  animal  swimming  towards  land, 
and  "by  main  strength  overtook  her,  wliose  flesh  wjis  as  good  to  be  eaten  as  the  flesh 
of  a  calf  two  years  oM."  This  bear  is  describetl  to  have  been  "  as  large  as  a  cow, 
and  as  white  as  a  swan." 

On  the  27th,  Cartier  reached  the  harbor  of  "  Carpunt,"  in  the  Bay  of  "  Les 
Cluisteaux,"  latitude  51°,  where,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  ice,  ho  wiis  con- 
strained to  remain  until  the  9th  of  June.  The  narrator  of  the  voyage  describes 
certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  adjoining  seas,  the  islands  of  St. 
Catherine,  Blanc  Sablon,  Brest,  the  Isle  of  Birds,  and  a  numerous  group  of  islands 
called  The  Islets;  but  these  memoranda  are  unconnected  with  any  important  obser- 
vations or  discoveries.  Speaking  of  the  Island  of  Brest  and  the  Isle  of  Birds,  he  says 
they  afford  "  great  store  of  godwits,  and  crows  with  red  beaks  and  red  feet,"  which 
"  make  their  nests  in  holes  under  ground,  even  as  conies."  Near  this  locality  "  there 
is  great  fishing." 

On  the  10th  of  June  lie  entered  a  port  in  the  newly-discovered  island  of  Brest, 
to  procure  wood  and  water.  Meantime  boats  were  despatched  to  explore  the  islands, 
which  were  found  to  be  so  numerous  "  that  it  was  not  possible  they  might  be  told,  for 
they  continued  about  ten  leagues  beyond  the  said  port."  The  explorers  slept  on  an 
island,  and  the  following  day  continued  their  discoveries  along  the  coast.  Having 
passed  the  islands,  they  found  a  haven,  which  was  named  St.  Anthony,  and  one  or 
two  leagues  beyond  discovered  a  small  river,  named  by  them  St.  Servansport,  where 
they  reared  a  cross.  Distant  about  three  leagues  from  the  last  mentioned,  another 
river  of  larger  size  was  discovereii,  in  which  salmon  were  found.  Upon  this  stream 
they  bestowed  the  name  of  St.  Jacques. 

While  at  St.  Jacques  River  they  descried  a  ship  from  Ilochelle  on  a  fishing-cruise, 
and,  rowing  out  in  their  boats,  directed  it  to  a  port  near  at  hand,  in  what  is  called 
"  Jacques  Cartier's  Sound,"  "  which,"  adds  the  narrator,  "  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  all  the  world."  The  face  of  the  country  examined  by  the  explorers  was, 
however,  of  the  most  sterile  and  forbidding  character,  being  little  else  tlian  "stones 
and  wild  crags,  and  a  place  fit  for  wild  beasts;  for  in  all  the  north  island,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  did  not  see  a  cart-load  of  good  earth.  Yet  went  I  on  shore  in  many 
phices,  and  in  the  island  of  White  Sand  (Blanc  Sablon)  there  is  nothing  else  but 
moss  and  small  thorns  scattered  here  and  there,  withered  and  dry.  To  be  short,  I 
believe  that  this  was  the  land  that  God  allotted  to  Cain." 

Immediately  following  tliis  wo  have  the  first  account  of  the  natives  The  men 
are  described  as  being  "of  an  iinIifl(Tont  good  stature  and  bigness,  l)ut  wild  and 
unruly.  They  wear  their  hair  tied  on  the  top,  like  a  wreath  of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden 
pin  within  it,  or  any  other  such  thing,  instead  of  a  nail,  and  with  them  they  bind 
certain  birds'  feathers.  They  are  clothed  with  boiust  skins,  iis  well  the  men  ius  women, 
but  that  the  women  go  somewhat  straitor  and  closer  in  their  garments  than  the 
nun  do,  with  their  \vaist.s  girded.  They  paint  themselves  with  certain  roan  colors; 
their  boats  are  made  of  the  bark  of  birch-trees,  with  which  tliey  fish,  and  take  great 
store  of  seals.     And,  iis  far  !i.><  we  could  understand  since  our  coming  thither,  that  is 
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not  their  habitation,  but  they  came  from  the  main  land,  out  of  hotter^  countries,  to 
catcli  the  said  seals  and  otht-r  necessaries  for  their  living." 

From  this  exploratory  trip  the  boats  returned,  on  the  13th,  to  the  newly-styled 
harbor  of  Brest.  On  the  14th,  it  being  Sunday,  divine  service  was  read,  and  the 
following  day  Cartier  continued  his  voyage,  steering  southerly  along  the  coast,  which 
still  wore  a  most  barren  and  cheerless  aspect.  Much  of  this  part  of  the  narrative 
is  occupied  with  the  details  of  distances  and  soundings,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
capes  and  islands,  of  very  little  interest  at  the  present  day.  On  the  18th  the  voy- 
agers saw  a  few  huts  upon  the  cliffs,  and  named  this  part  of  the  coast  "  Les  Granges," 
but  they  did  not  stop  to  form  any  acquaintance  with  the  tenants.  Cape  Royal  was 
passed,  and  duly  named,  on  tho  17th,  and  is  described  as  "  the  greatest  fishery  of  cods 
there  possibly  may  be,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  we  took  an  hundred  of  them."  On 
the  24th  the  island  of  St.  John  was  discovered.  Myriads  of  birds  were  seen  upon 
the  group  of  islands  named  "  Margaulx,"  five  leagues  westward  of  which  they  dis- 
covered a  large,  fertile,  and  well-timbered  island,  to  which  the  name  of  "  Brion"  was 
given.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  soil  and  productions  of  this  island,  compared 
with  the  bleak  and  waste  shores  they  had  previously  visited,  aroused  their  warm 
admiration  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  excitement,  they  here  saw  "  wild  corn," 
prase,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  damask  roses,  and  parsley,  "  with  other  sweet  and 
pleasant  herbs."     Here,  also,  they  observed  the  walrus,  bear,  and  wolf 

Very  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  subsequent  details  of  the  voyage,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Mists,  head-winds,  barren 
rocks,  sandy  shores,  storr.is,  and  sunshine  alternate  in  the  landscape  presented  to 
view.  Much  caution  wjis  requisite  in  tacking  back  and  forth  on  an  iron-bound 
coast,  and  the  boats  were  frequently  made  use  of  in  exploring  the  shores  of  the  main- 
land. While  thus  employed  near  a  shallow  stream  called  the  "  River  of  Boats," 
tlicy  saw  natives  crossing  it  in  their  canoes,  but,  -the  wind  beginning  to  blow  towards 
the  land,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  vessels  without  opening  any  com- 
munication ,\ith  them.  On  the  following  day,  while  the  bca^s  were  traversing  the 
coasts,  they  saw  a  native  running  after  them,  along  the  beach,  who  made  signs  direct- 
ing them,  ail  they  supposed,  to  return  towards  the  cape  they  had  left.  As  soon  as 
the  boats  turned,  howevcir,  he  fled :  nevertheless  they  landed,  and,  fastening  a  knife 
and  'I  woollen  girdle  tti  an  upright  staff  as  a  good-will  offering,  returned  to  their 
vessels. 

Tiiis  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  impressed  them  as  being  greatly  superior, 
both  in  soil  and  in  temperature,  to  the  portions  which  they  had  before  seen.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pr'xiuctions  previously  found  at  Brion  Island,  they  noticed  cedars,  pines, 
white  flni,  iish,  willow,  and  what  are  denominated  "  ewe-trees."  Among  the  feathored 
tril)i's,  tilt!  "thrn.sh  and  stockdove"  are  mentioned;  the  latter,  without  doubt,  being 
the  passenger  pigeon.     The  "  wild  corn,"  here  again  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  "  like 

'  I  itiilii'izc  the  word  "  hotter"  to  denote  the  prevalent  tlieory.  They  were  searching  for  China  or  the 
Kiist  ludios. 
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unto  rye,"  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  zizania,  or  wild  rice,  althonj^h 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  aquatic  phuit  is  not  mentioned. 

While  running  along  this  coast,  Cartier  appears  to  have  been  engrossed  with  the 
idea,  so  prevalent  among  the  mariners  of  that  era,  of  finding  a  passage  to  India ;  and 
it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  made  so  minute  an  examination  of  every 
inlet  and  bay,  as  well  as  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Whenever  the  latter  afforded 
anything  favorable,  there  api^ears  to  have  been  a  strong  predisposition  to  admiration, 
and  to  derive  inferences  therefrom  correspondent  with  the  pre-existing  theory.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  seventy-five  years  later  Hudson  entertained  similar  notions 
while  sailing  up  the  North  River.  Hence  the  application  of  several  improper  names 
to  the  animals  as  well  af  to  the  plants  of  these  latitudes,  and  the  aj>parentiy  con- 
stant expectation  of  beholding  trees  laden  with  fruits  and  spices,  "goodly  trees," 
and  "  very  sweet  and  plejisant  herbs."  That  the  barren  and  frigid  shores  of  Lab- 
rador and  the  northern  parts  of  Newfoundland  should  have  been  characterized  as  a 
region  subject  to  the  divine  curse,  is  not  calculated  to  ex<'ite  so  much  surprise  as  is 
the  disposition  evinced  with  every  discovery  of  fertile  soil  and  verdure  to  convert 
the  favored  region  into  a  land  of  Orientsd  fruitfulness.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  understood  that  the  increased  verdure  and  elevation  of  temperature 
were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  advancing  stage  of  the  season.  Cartier  arrived 
off  the  coast  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  prolonged  his  stay  through  July.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  generally  known  that  the  summers  in  high  northern  latitudes,  although 
short,  are  attended  with  a  great  degree  of  heat. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  Cartier  entered  the  gulf,  to  which,  during  a  subsequent  voyage, 
he  gave  the  name  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  centre  of  which  hu  st^ites  to  be  in  latitude 
47°  'S(j.  On  the  4th  he  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  a  creek  called  St.  Martin,  near  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  where  he  was  detained  eight  days  by  stress  of  weather  Wiiile  at 
anchor  there,  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  being  sent  off  to  make  explorations  in  advance, 
proceeded  seven  or  eight  leagues  to  a  cape  of  the  bay,  where  two  parties  of  Indians. 
"  in  about  forty  or  fifty  canoes,"  were  observed  crossing  the  channel.  One  of  the 
parties  landed,  and  beckoned  to  the  explorers  to  follow  their  example,  "  making  a 
great  noise,"  and  showing  "  cerUiin  skins  upon  pieces  of  wood," — i.e.,  fresh-stretched 
skins  ;  but,  fearing  their  numbers,  the  seamen  kept  aloof.  The  Indians  in  two  canoes 
prepared  to  follow  them,  in  which  movement  they  were  joined  by  five  canoes  of  tiie 
other  party,  "  who  were  coming  from  the  sea-side."  They  approached  in  a  friendly 
manner,  "dancing  and  making  many  manifestations  of  joy,  saying,  in  their  tongue, 
'  Na])ew  tondamen  iissuatali.'  "  '  The  seamen,  however,  suspecting  their  intention.s, 
and  linding  it  inijujssiljle  to  elude  them  by  fiiglit,  discharged  two  siiots  among  them, 
l»y  which  they  were  .so  terrified  that  they  lletl  precipitately  to  the  siiore,  "  making  a 
great  noise."     After  pausing  some  time,  the  "  wild  men"  re-embarked  and  renewed 


'  •'  N'iip>  >v"  iiidins  man  in  tlifi  Slii'.shiitnpoosh,  or  Labriulur,  liin^iuaj^c.  "  Niibn"  is  a  iiialo  in  tlio  Aigonkin. 
It  i.i  tliiTftiirc  ri'iinoniit)l(!  to  conclude  tliat  tluwo  wcro  a  parly  of  SiiuHliatapoosh  Imiiun.s,  whoso  langua^^o 
proves  tlioui  to  be  kindreil  wilii  tlic  gri'at  Al^oiikin  liiniil^. 
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tlie  pursuit,  but  after  coming  alongside  they  were  so  terrified  by  the  thrusts  oi"  two 
lances  that  they  again  fled  in  haste,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  follow. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  encounter  of  the  ships'  crews  with  the  natives. 
On  the  following  day,  on  the  approach  of  the  "  wild  men"  in  nine  canoes,  an  inter- 
view was  brought  about,  which  is  thus  described :  "  We  being  advertised  of  their 
coming,  went  to  the  point  where  they  were  with  our  boats ;  but  30  soon  as  they  saw 
us  they  began  to  flee,  making  signs  that  they  came  to  traflie  with  us,  showing  us  such 
skins  as  they  clothed  themselves  withal,  which  are  of  snuiU  value.  We  likewise 
made  signs  unto  them  that  we  wished  them  no  evil,  and,  in  sign  thereof,  two  of  our 
men  ventured  to  go  on  land  to  them  and  carry  them  knives,  with  other  iron  wares, 
and  a  red  hat  to  give  unto  their  captain.  Which  whe',  they  saw,  they  also  came  on 
land,  and  brought  some  of  their  skins,  and  so  began  to  deal  with  us,  seeming  to  be 
very  glad  to  have  our  iron  wares  and  other  things,  still  dancing,  with  many  other 
ceremonies,  as  with  their  hands  to  cast  sea-water  on  their  heads.  They  gave  us 
whatever  they  had,  not  keeping  anything,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  go  back 
again  naked,  and  made  signs  that  the  next  day  they  would  come  again,  and  bring 
more  skins  with  them." 

Observing  a  spacious  bay  extending  beyond  the  cape  where  this  interview  had 
been  had,  and  the  wind  proving  adverse  to  the  vessels'  quitting  the  harbor,  Cartier 
despatched  his  boats  to  examine  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  might 
not  afford  the  desired  passage;  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  was  cMligently 
seeking  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  While  engaged  in  this  exam- 
ination, his  men  discovered  the  smokes  and  fires  of  "  wild  men"  (the  term  constantly 
used  in  the  narrative  to  designate  the  natives).  These  signs  were  observed  upon  the 
shores  of  a  small  lake  communicating  with  the  bay.  An  amicable  interview  resulted, 
the  natives  presenting  to  the  navigators  cooked  seal,  and  the  French  making  a 
suitable  return  "  in  hatchets,  knives,  and  beads."  After  these  preliminaries,  which 
were  conducted  with  considerable  caution  by  deputies  from  both  sides,  the  male 
natives  approached  in  their  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking,  leaving  most  of 
their  families  behind.  About  three  hundred  Indian  men,  women,  and  children 
were  estimated  to  have  been  congregated  at  this  place.  They  evinced  their  friend- 
ship by  singing  and  dancing,  as  also  by  rubbing  their  hands  upon  the  arms  of  their 
European  visitors  and  then  lifting  them  up  towards  the  heavens.  An  opinion  is 
expressed  that  these  people  (who  were  in  the  position  assigned  to  the  Micmacs, 
in  10(X),  in  Mr.  Cialhitin's  ethnological  map)  might  very  ea.<*ily  be  converted  to 
Cliristianity.  "  Tlicy  go,"  says  tiie  narrator,  "from  place  to  place.  They  live  only 
by  fishing.  They  have  an  ordinary  time  to  fish  for  their  provisions.  The  country 
is  hotter  than  the  country  of  S[)aiii,  and  the  fairest  that  can  possibly  bt  found; 
altogetlier  smooth  and  level."  In  addition  to  the  productions  before  noticed  as  indi- 
genous on  IJrion's  Island,  etc.,  and  which  were  likewi.se  found  here,  he  eiuuncrates 
"  white  and  red  roses,  with  many  other  flowers  of  very  sweet  and  itlea.><ant  smell." 
"Tliere  be  also,"  says  the  journalist,  "many  goodly  meadows  full  of  grass,  and 
lakes  wherein  plenty  of  salmon  \w."     The  natives  called  a  hatchet  cochi,  and  a  knife 
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bacon}  It  was  at  this  time  near  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  degree  of  heat  expe- 
'  rienced  on  the  excursion  led  Cartier  to  name  the  inlet  Baie  dcs  Chaleurs,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains. 

On  the  l-ch  of  July,  Cartier  left  his  moorings  at  St.  Martin's  Creek,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  gulf,  but,  encountering  bad  weather,  he  put  into  a  bay,  which  appears 
to  have  been  Gtusp<^,  where  one  of  the  vessels  lost  her  anchor.  They  were  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  a  river  of  that  bay,  and  were  there  detained  thirteen  days.  Mean- 
while they  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  were  found  in  great  numbers 
engaged  in  fishing  for  mackerel.  Forty  canoes  and  two  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  were  estimated  to  have  been  seen  during  their  detention  at  this  place. 
Presents  of  "  knives,  combs,  beads  of  glass,  and  other  trifles  of  small  value"  were 
made  to  the  Indians,  for  which  they  expressed  great  thankfulness,  lifting  up  their 
hands,  and  dancing  and  singing. 

These  Gaspc  Indians  are  represented  as  differing,  both  "  in  nature  and  language," 
from  those  before  mentioned,  being  abjectly  poor,  but  partly  clothed  in  "old  skins," 
and  possessed  of  no  tents  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  "  They  may,"  says 
the  journalist,  "  very  well  and  truly  be  called  wild,  because  there  is  no  j)()orer 
people  in  the  world ;  for  I  think  all  they  had  together,  besides  their  boats  and  nets, 
was  not  worth  five  sous."  They  shaved  their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  ou 
the  crown,  sheltered  themselves  at  night  under  their  canoes  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
ate  their  provisions  but  partly  cooked.  They  were  unacquainted  witii  tiie  use  of 
salt,  and  "ate  nothing  tiiat  had  any  taste  of  salt."  On  Cartier's  first  laii.ling  among 
them,  the  men  expressed  their  joy,  as  those  at  the  Bay  of  Chaleure  had  done,  by 
singing  and  dancing;  but  they  had  sent  all  their  women,  except  two  or  three,  into 
the  woods.  A  comb  and  a  bell,  given  to  each  of  the  women  who  had  ventured  to 
remain,  excited  the  avarice  of  the  men,  who  quickly  brought  the  other  women,  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty,  from  the  woods,  to  each  of  whom  trie  same  present 
was  made.  They  caressed  Cartier  by  touching  and  rubbing  liim  witli  tlieir  hands, 
and  also  sung  and  danced.  Their  nets  were  made  of  a  kind  of  indigenous  hemp; 
and  they  possessed  a  species  of  "  millet"  called  "  kaj)aige,"  beans  called  "sahn,"  and 
nul.s  called  "  cahehya."  If  anything  wa.s  exhibited  with  which  they  were  unac- 
quainted, they  shook  their  heads,  saying,  "  Nohda."  It  is  added  that  they  never 
come  to  the  sen  excej)t  in  fisliing-tinie,  which,  we  may  remark,  was  probably  the 
reason  why  they  had  no  lodges,  or  much  other  property  about  them.  They  would 
naturally  desire  to  disencniiiber  their  canoes  as  much  as  possible  in  these  summer 
excursions,  that  tliey  might  carry  a  large  return  freight  of  dried  fish.  The  language 
spoken  by  these  Caspe  Indians  was  apparently  of  tlie  Iroquois  ty[ie,  for  "cahehya" 
is,  with  a  sligiit  (lilVerence,  the  term  for  "  fruit"  in  the  Oneida. 

On  tlu-  J4tli  of  July,  Cartier  erected  a  cross  thirty  feet  liigh,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Vive  Ic  Roy  dc  France."     The  natives  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony 
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seem,  on  a  little  reflection,  to  have  conceived  the  true  intent  of  it,  and  their  chief 
comphiined  of  it  in  a  "  long  oration,"  saying,  in  effect,  "  that  the  country  was  his,  and 
that  he  should  not  set  up  any  cross  without  his  leave."  Having  quieted  the  old 
chief's  fears,  and  used  a  little  duplicity  to  induce  him  to  come  alongside,  Cartier 
seized  two  of  the  natives,  named  Domaigaia  and  Taignoagny  (Iroquois),  with  the 
vinw  of  conveying  them  to  France,  and  on  the  following  day  set  sail  up  the  gulf. 
After  making  some  further  explorations,  and  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  Cartier  began  to  think  of  returning.  Being  alarmed  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide  setting  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  weather  becoming 
remarkably  temjiestuous,  he  assembled  his  captains  and  principal  men  in  council, "  to 
put  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  voyage."  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  as  follows.  Considering  that  easterly  winds  began  to  prevail,  "  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gotten,"  the  impetuosity  of  the  tides  being  such  "  that  they 
did  but  fall,"  and  storms  and  tempests  beginning  to  reign,  it  was  evident  that  they 
must  either  promptly  return  home  or  else  remain  where  they  were  until  spring. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  to  be  expedient  to  return ;  and  with  this 
counsel  Cartier  complied.  No  time  was  lost  in  retracing  their  route  along  the  New- 
foundland coast,  and  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  "  White  Sands"  on  the  9th  of 
August.  On  the  loth,  being  "  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,"  after  the 
religious  services  of  the  day  were  concluded,  Cartier  set  sail  for  F'rance.  "  About 
the  middle  of  the  sea"  he  encountered  a  heavy  storm  of  three  days'  continuance,  and 
on  the  5tu  of  September,  after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  sixteen  days,  he 
arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Malo.' 

The  account  whicli  Cartier  gave  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  benefits  thereby 
promised  to  the  future  commerce  of  France,  verified  as  the  narrative  was  by  the 
presence  of  Domaigaia  and  Taignoagny,  the  two  Iroquois  captives,  inducetl  Vice- 
Admiral  Meilleraye  to  recommend  him  to  the  king  for  further  employment.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  spring  of  1535,  Cartier  was  placed  in  command  of  another 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships,  well  provisioned  and  manned,  for  the  purpose  of 
still  further  prosecuting  his  researches  in  those  latitudes.  On  the  6th  of  May,  he, 
together  with  the  crews  of  his  vessels,  attended  divine  service  at  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Malo,  where  they  received  the  ecclesiastical  benediction.  He  sailed  from  St.  Malo 
on  the  19th  of  May,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  who  were 
ambitious  to  seek  their  fortunes  under  his  auspices.  On  the  outward  passage  a  severe 
tempest  was  encountered,  during  the  continuance  of  which  tiie  vessels  parted  com- 
pany. Ciirtier  arrived  at  NewfountUand  on  the  7th  of  July,  where,  after  waiting 
until  the  2Gth,  he  was  rejoined  by  the  rest  of  his  squadron.  The  succeeding  day  he 
carefully  continued  liis  voyage  along  the  coast,  taking  soundings,  with  the  view  of 
finding  good  anchor-ground,  and  tracing  out  the  bays  and  harbors  of  this  dangerous 
locality.  On  the  8th  of  August  he  entered  the  gulf  visited  by  him  the  previous 
year,  and  now  named  it  the  St.  Lawrence.     After  some  preliminary  reconnoissances 
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of  the  capes,  as  also  of  the  mainland,  and  ohtaining  more  definite  information  con- 
cerning the  geograj)hy  of  the  country  from  Domaigaia  and  Tuignoagny,  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  sailed  up  the  river,  and  on  the  Ist  of  Sej)tember  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River,  which  locality  appeared  to  be  familiar  to  the  two 
captives.  At  this  point  the  explorers  met  four  canoes  containing  Indians,  who 
evinced  their  usual  caution  and  shyness ;  but,  being  hailed  by  the  captive  Iroquois, 
they  came  freely  alongside  of  the  ships,  and  a  friendly  interview  took  place. 

As  Cartier  continued  to  advance  up  the  river,  the  tides  attracted  his  notice  as 
being  very  swift  and  dangerous.  Tortoises  were  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  here  observed  the  .sturgeon,  which  is  pronounced  "savory  and  good 
to  be  eaten."  After  ascending  for  seven  <lays,  the  vessels  reached  the  island  which 
he  namcil  Bacchus,  but  which  is  now  called  Orleans,  where,  having  cast  anchor,  he 
ordered  the  boats  to  be  manned,  and  went  a.shore,  taking  with  him  Domaigaia  and 
Taignoagny  as  interpreters,  through  whose  infiuence  tbe  fears  of  the  Indians  were 
apj)e}ised  and  a  friendly  feeling  established.  The  natives  evinced  their  joy  by  dancing, 
and  loaded  him  with  presents,  comprising  several  sorts  of  fish,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  the  maize,  called  by  Cartier  "  great  millet."  On  the  following  day  the  chief 
Donnaconna,  accompanied  by  his  entire  band,  arrived  in  twelve  canoes,  ten  of  whicli 
he  directed  to  stop  at  a  distance,  and  with  the  other  two  he  pulled  towards  Carticr's 
ship.  Donnaconna  stood  up  as  he  approached,  and,  with  violent  gesticulations, 
addressed  Cartier  in  a  long  speech.  The  captives  related  to  the  chief  what  they  had 
seen  abroad,  and  how  kindly  they  had  been  treated,  with  which  Donnaconna  was  so 
much  pleased  that  he  desired  Cartier  to  extend  his  arm  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
that  he  might  kiss  his  hand.  He  then  laid  Cartier's  arm  f«>ndlingly  al)out  his  neck, 
whereupon  the  latter  descended  into  the  chief's  canoe,  and,  having  ordered  bread  and 
wine  to  be  brought,  they  ate  and  drank  together,  and  parted  mutually  gratified  with 
the  interview.  Thus  hapj)ily  commenced  the  intercoui'se  of  the  French  with  the 
Iroquois. 

Having  determined  to  ascend  the  river  to  Uochelaga,  the  present  site  of  Mon- 
treal, Cartier  anchored  his  larger  vessels  in  the  entrance  of  a  small  river  on  the  north 
shore,  oj)posite  the  head  of  tiie  island  called  by  him  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  I'Jth  of 
September,  in  his  smallest  vessel,  accomjjanied  by  two  boats  and  iifty  men,  he  com- 
menced the  undertaking.  To  prevent  this  movement  the  Indians  had  in  vain 
employed  all  their  arts  antl  re.sorted  to  the  most  extravagant  demoniacal  dances,  but 
all  this  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  encourage  him  in  his  design.  A  voyage  of 
ten  (lays'  continuance  brought  iiini  to  an  expansion  of  tiie  river,  now  called  St. 
Peter's  Lake.  Finding  the  river  was  becoming  shallow,  he  left  his  vessel  at  anchor, 
and  proceeded  forward  with  the  two  boats  and  twenty-eight  armed  men.  lie  was 
charmed  with  the  scenery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriant  productions 
of  the  new  country.  Everywhere  above  tliis  point  the  Indians  received  him  with 
*'  iendship,  and  brought  him  presents  of  fish,  corn,  and  game.  When  he  anchored 
.-r  the  night  the  natives  assembled  on  shore,  built  fires,  danced,  an<l  utterecl  shouts 
.     Mty,  in  this  iiiiinner  making  his  voyage  resemble  a  triniiiphal  journey.    He  arrived 
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at  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal)  on  the  2d  of  October,  where  a  multitude  of  the  natives 
of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  awaited  his  arrival,  and  expreHsed  their  joy  by  dancing. 
Carticr,  having  arrayed  himaelf  in  gorgeous  clothing,  landed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  band  of  twenty  mariners.  Following  for  four  or  live  miles 
a  well-beaten  path  through  the  forest,  he  came  to  an  open  spot  where  a  bright  fire 
was  burning.  Here  he  was  received  by  a  deputation  from  the  town,  and  requested  to 
rci^t  himself.  A  speech  of  welcome  was  then  addressed  to  him,  after  which  the  pro- 
cession advanced  without  further  interruption  to  the  town  of  Hochelaga,  which  \as 
situated  amidst  cultivated  fields,  and  surroundetl  with  rude  ramparts  constructed  for 
defence,  i'ata  having  been  spread  for  him,  he  was  ceremoniously  seated,  and  was 
soon  joJiCd  by  the  chief,  Agouhanna,  an  old  man  afflicted  with  palsy,  who,  sitting  on 
a  stag-ykin,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Around  his  forehead  he  wore  a 
band,  or  frontlet,  of  red-colored  hedgehog-skins,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  not 
dressed  better  than  his  people.  As  neither  Domaigaia  nor  Taignoagny  would  accom- 
pany Cartier,  he  had  no  interpreter,  and  during  the  interview  communication  was 
carried  on  principally  by  signs.  After  the  close  of  the  conference  he  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  neighboring  mountain,  accompanied  by  several  natives.  It  aflbrded  an 
extensive  view  of  all  the  surrounding  rivers,  rapids,  plains,  and  mountains.  Trans- 
ported by  the  scene,  he  bestowed  on  this  elevation  the  name  of  Mount  Royal.  Having 
asked  the  Indians  the  name  of  the  adjacent  country,  they  replied,  "  Canada,"  liaving 
without  doubt  understood  him  as  referring  to  the  town. 

Thus  having,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1535,  terminated  this  eventful  interview, 
Cartier  hastened  to  return.  Favored  by  both  wind  and  tide,  lie  reached  his  vessel  in 
Lake  St.  Peter's  on  the  following  day,  and  the  post  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  11th. 
At  this  place  he  endured  a  cold  winter,  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March :  the  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  is  said  to  have  been  "  two  fathoms  thick,"  and 
the  snow  four  feet  deep.  Twenty-five  of  his  men  died  of  scurvy.  He  was  detained 
in  the  river  of  the  Holy  Cross  until  the  Gth  of  May,  when  he  sailed  for  France, 
carrying  with  him  the  chief  Donnaconmi,  and  his  two  former  captives,  Domaigaia 
and  Taignoagny.  He  reached  the  French  coast,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
St.  Malo,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  1536. 

Speaking  of  the  Irm^uois,  he  says,  "They  possesji  all  propi'ity  in  common,  and 
are  clothed  in  skins  during  the  winter.  The  men  perform  but  trilling  labor,  and  are 
addicted  to  smoking.  The  condition  of  the  women  is  one  of  servitude  and  drudgery. 
Polygamy  is  tolerated ;  the  young  women  are  dissolute,  and  married  women  are  con- 
demned to  remain  widows  after  the  death  of  their  husbands.  Both  sexes  are  very 
hardy."' 


'  The  journals  of  these  two  voyages  arc  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Uamusio'g  Italian  Collcotion 
(Venice,  15(>5)  ;  also  iu  Lescarbot's  "  Ilistoirc  do  la  Nouvellc-France." 


CHAPTER   V. 


EXPEDITION   OP   DE  SOTO   TO   FLOKIDA— Al'I'ALACHIAN  TRIBES— THE  DAKOTAS— 

DISCOVEllY   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

Up  to  this  period  all  attempts  to  found  colonies  in  continental  America  hud 
proved  complete  failures.  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Ayllon,  Narvaez,  and  Cartier  had 
each  added  his  quota  to  geographical  knowledge  and  recorded  details  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Indians,  but  no  one  of  them  had  established  even  the  first 
outlines  of  a  colony.  Nine  years  after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  expedition 
of  Narvaez,  Hernando  de  Soto  determined  to  effect  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Florida.  As  the  origin  of  this  expedition  cannot  be  well  understood  without  refer- 
ence to  events  which  occurred  on  the  northwestern  confines  of  Mexico,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  details  respecting  them. 

In  1530  an  Indian  named  Tezon,  a  native  of  New  Galicia,  told  the  govern  »r  of 
that  province  a  woiulerful  tide  about  the  existence  of  seven  cities  in  the  terra  incog- 
nita north  and  east  of  the  river  Gila,  each  of  which  cities  was  as  large  as  Mexico. 
He  stated  that  the  country  so  abounded  in  the  precious  metals  that  entire  streets  in 
those  cities  were  occupied  by  gohlsmiths.  In  confirmation  of  what  he  asserted,  he 
said  that  his  father,  then  dead,  had  been  a  trader  in  ornamental  feathers,  and  in 
return  for  his  goods  had  brought  from  that  (juarter  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
This  was  the  germ  of  the  long-prevailing  myth  of  tiie  seven  golden  cities  of  Cibola. 

It  so  hapi)ened  that,  while  this  story  wius  yet  credited,  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  with  three 
comimniuns,  one  of  whom  waa  an  African,  arrived  at  Comjmstella,  the  capital  of  New 
Galicia,  after  having  been  nine  years  traversing  the  continent.  De  Vaca  had  been 
the  treasurer  of  Narvaez,  and  was  the  only  officer  of  his  army  who  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  tlie  waves  and  tlie  vengeance  of  the  Indians  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  very 
fact  of  his  safe  passage  over  vaat  territories  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  was  of  itself  a 
wonder,  but  yet  not  more  so  than  the  extraordinary  tales  he  related  of  the  state  of 
semi-civilization  in  which  he  had  found  some  of  the  tribes  whom  he  had  enc<mntered, 
and  of  tiic  arts  and  wealth  they  jMWsessed.  These  disclosures  rekindled  the  lati-nt 
cupidity  in  the  imaginations  of  the  8j)anish  adventurers  who  were  seeking  their 
fortune  in  Mexico.  All  classes  believed  in  the  new  land  of  golden  promise,  and 
fresh  vitality  was  inii)arted  to  the  stories  of  Tezon.  De  Vaca  was  summoned  to  the 
viceregal  court  of  Mexico,  where  his  presence  created  a  great  excitement.  The 
viceroy,  Mendoza,  questioned  him  respecting  the  strange  incidents  of  his  escape,  aiul 
as  to  tlie  state  of  arts  and  civilization  among  the  Indians.  De  Vaca  represented  the 
tribes  on  the  Ilio  Grande  and  Gila  as  wearing  woven  stuffs,  living  in  large  houses 
built  of  stone,  and  2)ossessing  rich  mines.  From  Mexico  his  fame  preceded  him  to 
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the  court  of  Charles  V.,  where  he  arrived  in  1537,  and  where  he  was  lionized  ou 
.  ccount  of  his  adventures  and  suflerings,  ami  the  tales  of  golden  wealth  to  be  found 
in  America.  Nothing  was  too  extravagant  for  the  credulity  of  his  audiences.  Suf- 
ferings and  perils  he  had  indeed  encountered,  but,  instead  of  plainly  telling  the 
Spaniards  that  Florida  was  a  country  containing  no  gold-mines,  destitute  of  cities, 
possessing  no  agiiculture,  roads,  bridges,  or  any  traces  either  of  art  or  of  semi- 
civilization,  and  that  it  was  solely  inhabited  by  savages  who  cherished  determined 
hostility  to  the  Spanish  race,  he  conformed  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  court, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people,  and  represented,  if  he  did  not  himself  believe,  that 
it  was  anoth'jr  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  public  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  idea. 
Prominent  among  the  believers  of  this  tale  wjis  De  Soto,  who  had  been  a  most 
valuable  a'^iistant  of  Pizarro  in  Peru,  and  had  shared  largely  i:i  the  plunder  of  the 
Inca,  Atahualpa. 

De  Soto  determined  to  organize  a  new  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
one  which  should  exceed  in  means  and  splendor  anything  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  visited  the  New  World.  Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  rank  and  fortune  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  honor  of  participating  in  the  scheme.  The  finest  horses 
of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  the  most  chivalric  and  enthusiastic  cavaliers,  and 
the  bravest  footmen,  all  armed  and  equipped  in  the  most  glittering  style,  and  well 
j)rovided  with  drums,  trumpets,  and  banners,  formed  the  material  of  the  army  of  De 
Soto. 

De  Soto  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Spain,  an  hidalgo  by  birth,  a  man  of 
pre-eminent  courage  and  conduct,  an  elegant  horseman,  a  soldier  without  peer.  He 
had  passed  several  years  in  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Peru  in  ease  and  elegant 
hoipitality  and  refinement;  and  he  was  celebrated  and  envied  for  his  wealth  both  in 
court  and  out  of  court.  There  was  none  equal  to  him  in  reputation  for  gallant 
achievements,  for  the  heroes  and  conquerors  in  the  New  World  had  mostly  risen 
froD^  low  stations,  but  De  Soto,  it  was  affirmed,  was  doubly  entitled  to  his  honors  by 
reason  of  the  claims  of  gentle  birth. 

He  offered  to  conquer  the  country  at  his  own  cost.  The  emperor  readily  granted 
his  request,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Adelantado,  with  the  usual  powers  and 
immunities.  His  standard  at  Seville  was  Hocked  to  by  the  brave  and  ambitious  from 
all  quarters.  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  sent  her  volunteei-s.  In  little  more  than  a 
twelve-month  his  forces  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  many  of  whom 
were  mounted,  including  some  of  the  choicest  cavaliers,  with  twelve  priests,  eight 
inferior  clergymen,  and  four  monks,  all  of  whom  embarked  in  seven  large  and  three 
small  vessels  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  the  6th  of  April,  1538.  A  little  less 
than  eleven  years  before  this  date,  Narvaez  had  embarked  on  his  ill-starred  expe- 
dition, sailing  from  the  same  port,  and  against  the  same  people. 

Everything  favored  De  Soto  during  his  voyage  to  Cuba  and  his  sojourn  in  that 
island.  Here  he  received  a  new  accession  of  followers  and  procured  an  ample 
recruit  of  horses.  More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  he  was  ready  to  proceed  on  his 
conquest.    In  the  mean  while  he  passed  his  time  in  entertainments,  tournaments,  and 
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rejoicings,  more  like  some  grand  triumpiiul  dlHplay  of  a  conqueror  than  the  prologue 
to  a  descent  among  the  hammocks  and  lagoons  of  Florida,  where  every  thicket  con- 
cealed vengeful  bowmen,  and  the  whde  body  of  the  irritated  tribes  were  prepared  to 
assail  an  invader  with  the  direst  hostility.  Four  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  on  the 
coasts  and  brought  to  Cuba  to  ser\e  as  guides  and  interpreters,  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance certainly,  but  the  manner  of  obtaining  these  guides  served  further  to  irritate 
the  Indians  and  offend  their  natural  sense  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  De  Soto  em- 
barked all  his  forces  about  the  middle  of  May,  and,  after  twelve  or  thirteen  days  spent 
on  the  transit,  entered  the  wnters  of  Tampa  Bay, — being  the  same  body  of  water  that 
Narvuez'  had  entered  and  named  La  Cruz,  but  which  De  Soto  now  called  Espiritu 
Santo.  He  remained  in  his  vessels  six  days.  Everything  betoliened  a  hostile  recej)- 
tion  from  the  Indians.  They  had  abandoned  the  coast,  along  which  bale-fires  were 
sending  up  their  columns  of  smoke  to  advise  the  distant  bands  of  the  arrival  of  their 
old  enemy.  On  the  lust  day  of  May,  1539,  three  hundred  men  were  laiulod  on  arid 
ground  to  take  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  in  the  customsiy  form.  Not 
an  Indian  waa  in  sight.  But  near  dawn  of  the  following  day,  while  the  men  were 
bivouacked,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  horrid  yells,  armed  with  bows  and 
clubs.  Several  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  notwithstanding  their  armor,  and 
the  whole  body  rushed  in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  rein- 
forced from  the  ships.  The  enemy  were  then  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  a  single 
horse,  which  was  shot  with  an  arrow  that  had  been  driven  with  such  force  as  to  pass 
through  the  saddle  and  housings  and  pierce  one-third  of  its  length  into  the  boily. 
The  whole  army  now  debarked,  and  during  several  days  while  they  reposed  here 
after  their  .sea-voyage  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  Indians. 

An  army  of  more  splendid  equipments  and  appointments  had  never  before  landed 
in  America.  It  was  led  by  the  most  brilliant  and  chivalrous  cavaliers.  It  glittered 
in  the  splendor  of  fresh-burnished  armor.  Its  trumpets  and  drums  wakened  new 
echoes  in  the  solitudes  of  Florida.  Its  horses,  of  Arabian  blood,  were  decorated  with 
giiudy  housings,  and  presented  an  object  of  terror  to  the  natives.  The  spear,  or 
lance,  was  a  dreaded  weaj)on  in  the  hands  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  natives  quaileii 
before  the  deadly  aim  of  the  matchlock.  But  the  Spaniards  were  inferior  to  the 
Indians  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  Indians  were  uho  free  from  the  encumbrance  of 
baggage.  They  were  superior  as  woodsmen,  and  superior  also  in  minute  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  of  its  natural  resources.  They  were  better  inured  to  tiie  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  forest-life.  They  imitated  the  sagacity  of  a  fox  in  threading  a  forest, 
and  the  ferocity  of  a  panther  in  pouncing  on  their  prey.  It  was  their  policy  not  to 
meet  their  invaders  in  battle  in  concentrated  bodies,  but  to  fall  on  them  unawares  at 
night  or  in  difficult  defiles.  They  sought  to  concpier  by  delay,  and  ti  enfeeble  by  a 
strict  war  of  details.  When  consulted,  they  often  gave  vague  answers.  They  were 
adepts  at  concealment.  It  is  believed  that  they  often  led  JJe  Soto  from  place  to  place 
to  entangle  him  (.leei^er  in  the  forest.     They  perceived  that  he  sought,  above  all  other 
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objccte,  gold  and  gohl-mineH.  Of  tlicse  tliey  liiul  iiono,  but,  ignorant  themselves  of 
niotiillic  mincralB,  they  might  often  (lecoive  anil  mislead  when  they  did  not  intend  it. 
To  ignorant  men,  silvery  and  yellow  nuca  and  iron  pyrites  have  oflen  appeared  to 
be  goltl  una  silver.  The  attention  of  the  Indians  was  so  perpetually  called  to  these 
Huhjecta  that  they  could  not  mistake  the  object  of  the  invasion.  Besides,  it  was 
never  concealed  by  l)e  Soto  that  he  came  Ji8  a  conqueror. 

It  was  not  possible  in  so  extended  a  line  for  Uc  Hoto  to  keep  communications 
oi)en  with  his  initial  point  of  landing ;  and  the  Indians,  acting  with  sound  policy 
and  just  judgment  of  the  Spanish  mode  of  warfare,  parted  before  their  enemy  and 
immediately  (jloscd  up  behind  him.  The  particular  districts  he  traversed  were  con- 
(juered  no  longer  than  during  the  time  he  actually  remained  in  them.  De  Soto  at 
first  nuirched  towards  the  northeast  and  north,  then  to  the  west,  southwest,  and  south, 
and  finally  towards  the  north,  till  he  reached  the  indomitable  Chickasaws  and  crossed 
tlie  Missi8sipj)i.  IJy  marching  so  far  inland  from  his  starting-point  at  Tampa  Bay, 
and  crossing  the  Withlacoochce  and  the  lakes  and  lagoons  near  the  sources  of  the  St. 
John's  (where  we  must  locate  his  Vitachucco),  he  avoided  the  difliculties  that  con- 
tinually besot  Narvaez  on  the  Gulf  coasts.  The  movements  of  his  cavalry  were 
irresistible,  but  it  \sl  evident  that  his  infantry  lacked  drill,  discipline,  and  order. 
IJe  Soto  was  a  man  as  noted  for  his  resource  and  policy  aa  for  his  bravery  and 
j)ersonal  presence  in  the  field  and  the  council.  He  took  great  pains,  on  reaching 
the  village  of  Ilirrihigua,  but  two  leagues  from  his  point  of  debarkation,  to  api)ea8e 
the  feelingH  of  that  chief  for  the  outrages  perpetmted  by  Narvaez, — cruel  and  foolish 
acts,  which,  if  there  were  no  other  proofs,  would  show  Narvaez  to  have  been  unfit 
for  command.  While  negotiating  with  this  chief,  De  Soto  heard  of  a  Spaniard  who 
was  held  in  captivity  by  ;i  neighboring  chief  called  Mucoso.  This  was  Juan  Ortez, 
a  man  who  had  been  secretly  landed  from  one  of  the  ships  of  Narvaez.  Ortez,  who 
had  learned  the  language  of  the  natives,  was  from  his  influence  with  the  tribes  a 
jterHon  of  the  greatest  use  to  De  Soto  in  all  his  future  negotiations.  These  two  steps 
were  auspicious,  and  denoted  capacity  for  command.  The  Spaniard's  first  line  of 
march,  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Cofachique,  on  the  Savannah  Iliver  (a  place  now  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina),  was  a  military  and  exploratory  achievement  of  unique 
character.  He  was  now  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  Creeks,  or  Muskokis,  as 
the  i)lace-names  sufficiently  denote.  While  at  Cofachique,  he  identified,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  a  dagger  and  certain  articles  of  armor  which  had  been  captured 
about  twenty-five  years  jjreviously  from  the  ill-fated  Vasquez  de  Ayllon.  Struck 
with  the  obedience  yieldeil  to  a  female  ruler  of  that  place,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"queen,"  he  thought  he  could  facilitate  his  march  westward  by  carrying  her  along 
in  a  sort  of  state  captivity.  The  idea  was  a  rejietition  of  that  of  Cortez  when  he  car- 
ried Montezuma  a  captive  to  his  quarters,  and  of  Pizarro  when  he  seized  Atahualpa. 
This  device  seems  to  have  answered  very  well  till  the  queen  found  herself  getting 
beyond  her  proper  territorial  bounds,  when  she  managed  to  escape. 

De  Soto's  previous  experience  of  the  Indian  character  had  been  gained  altogether 
ninong  the  South  and  Central  American  tribes.     He  had  during  the  conquest  of  Peru 
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witnessed  their  implicit  obedience  to  Incas,  by  whom  they  had  been  subjected,  and  to 
whom  they  yieUled  both  a  feudal  and  a  religious  submission.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  conceive  of  the  spirit  of  independence  possessed  by  the  free  and  bold  Appa- 
lachian tribes  whose  territories  he  had  now  invaded.  But,  if  he  mistook  their  true 
character  on  landing  in  Florida,  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  ignorant  of 
their  determined  hostility  and  intense  hatred.  The  Indians  having,  as  they  supposed, 
received  their  lands  from  the  Great  Spirit,  of  whom  the  sun  and  the  moon  were 
only  symbols,  they  could  not  conceive  how  their  title  could  be  bettered  by  acknowl- 
edging the  gift  as  coming  from  Charles  V.  Not  only  did  Hirrihigua,  who  was 
still  snuirting  under  the  atrocities  committed  by  Narvaez,  reject  every  overture  of 
peace,  but  the  same  spirit,  although  often  concealed  under  deep  guises,  animated 
every  tribe  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Mississippi.  Witness  what  Acuera,  a  JNIuskoki  chief, 
said  in  reply  to  the  messengers  of  De  Soto,  who  had  invited  him  to  a  friendly  inter- 
view : 

"Others  of  your  accursed  race  have,  in  years  past,  poisoned  our  peaceful  shores. 
They  have  taught  me  what  you  are.  What  is  your  emj)loymont?  To  wander  about 
like  vagabonds  from  land  to  land,  to  rob  the  poor,  to  betray  the  confiding,  to  murder 
in  cold  blood  the  defenceless.  No !  with  such  a  people  I  want  no  peace, — no  friend- 
ship.    War,  never-ending  war,  exterminating  war,  is  all  the  boon  I  fusk. 

"  You  boast  yourselves  valiant,  and  so  you  may  be ;  but  my  faithful  warriors  are 
not  less  brave,  and  this  too  you  shall  one  day  prove  ;  for  I  have  sworn  to  maintain 
an  unsparing  conflict  while  one  white  man  remains  in  my  borders, — not  only  in 
battle,  though  even  thus  we  fear  not  to  meet  you,  but  by  stratagem,  ambusii,  and 
midnight  surprisra. 

"  I  am  king  ii.  my  own  land,  and  will  never  become  the  vsussal  of  a  mortiil  like 
myself.  Vile  and  pusillanimous  is  he  who  will  submit  to  the  yoke  of  another  when 
he  may  be  free.  As  for  nie  and  my  people,  we  choose  death — yes !  a  hundred  deaths 
— before  the  loss  of  ou»  liberty  and  the  subjugation  of  our  country. 

"Keep  on,  robbers  and  traitors:  in  Acuera  and  Apalachee  we  will  treat  you  as 
you  deserve.  Every  captive  will  we  cpiarter  and  hang  up  to  the  highest  tree  along 
the  road." ' 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  De  Soto  wa.g  met  by  all  the  natives,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mucoso,  the  protector  of  Juan  Oitez,  This  spirit  was  sometimes  sup- 
pressed for  the  moment,  but  was  openly  manifested  wherever  tlie  invaders  could  l;e 
attacked  at  a  disadvantage.  During  the  twenty  days  that  De  Soto's  army  abode  in 
Acuera  to  refresh  themselves,  fourteen  Spaniards  were  picked  off  and  slain  a.s  they 
ventured  from  camp,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  without  the  jjossibilily  of  tlit; 
Sj  inish  toeing  or  finding  an  enemy.  Every  close  thicket  and  impenetrable  ham- 
mock seemetl  armed  with  Indian  vengcaiu'c,  which  it  was  impossible  to  retaliate. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  Spaniards,  who  were  almost  daily  buried,  were  dug  up  the  fol- 
lowing night,  cut  to  ])ieces,  and  hung  upon  trees.     The  Indians  lay  in  wait  in  their 
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canoos  in  every  deep  and  winding  stream,  and  let  ily  their  deadly  arrows  whenever 
the  invader  attempted  to  cross. 

Sucn  determined  resistance  the  Spaniards  had  not  met  in  INIexieo  or  Peru ;  and 
the  nohle  sentiments  uttered  hy  Acuera  should  have  taught  them  that  here  was  a 
class  of  Indians,  hardy,  athletic,  and  free,  who  had  never  yet  been  brought  into 
subjection  to  any  yoke,  native  or  foreign. 

De  Soto  was  not  insensible  to  the  noble  fire  of  these  sentiments,  but  was  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  diverted  from  his  task ;  and  he  determined  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  natives  by  adopting  the  policy  of  "an  eye  lor  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  Enraged  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  petty  opposition  he  found  at  crossing  the 
streams  and  around  his  encampments,  he  let  loose  a  noted  blood-hound  as  the  min- 
ister of  his  vengeance,  who  in  a  few  days  tore  to  pieces  four  of  the  offending  Indians. 
This  act  of  cruelty  was  inconsistent  with  the  notions  of  warfare  held  by  the  Indians, 
and  inflamed  their  rage  to  desperation.  It  was  a  similar  cruelty  that  had  rendered 
Narvaez  odious,  nnd  by  adopting  this  procedure  De  Soto  made  himself  and  his 
nation  still  further  hated  and  abhorred. 

What  the  twelve  priests  and  four  monks  were  doing  at  this  time  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  it  was  hard  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  so  full 
of  merciful  teachings,  while  its  principles  were  da'ly  contradicted  by  such  inhuman 
practices.  We  may  here  adduce  what  Vitachucco,  another  Creek  Indian,  at  a  more 
advanced  point  of  this  marcli,  said  to  his  two  brothers,  who  had  been  taken  captive 
by  De  Soto  and  had  sent  messages  to  him  advising  submission.  He  was  their  elder 
brother,  and  the  ruling  chief. 

"  It  is  evident  enough,"  he  replies,  "  that  you  are  young,  and  have  neither  judg- 
ment noi  experience,  or  you  would  never  have  spoken  as  you  have  done  of  these 
liated  white  men.  You  extol  them  greatly  as  virtuous  men  who  injure  no  one.  Yoa 
say  that  they  are  valiant, — that  they  are  children  of  the  sun,  and  merit  all  our 
reverence  and  service.  The  vile  chains  whidi  t'.ioy  have  hung  upon  you,  and  the 
mean  and  <lastardly  si>irit  which  you  have  accpiired  during  the  short  period  you  have 
been  their  slaves,  have  caused  you  to  S2)eak  like  women,  lauding  what  you  should 
censure  and  abhor. 

"  You  remember  not  that  these  strangers  can  be  no  l)etter  than  those  who  formerly 
committed  so  many  cruelties  in  our  country.  Are  they  no  the  san:  nation,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws?  Do  not  their  maimer  of  life  and  their  actions  prove 
them  to  be  children  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  sun  and  moon,  our  gods? 
(Jo  they  not  from  land  to  land  plundering  and  destroying,  taking  the  wives  and 
daugliters  of  others  instead  of  bringiuf;  tlieir  own  with  them,  and,  like  mere  vaga- 
bi  iiJs,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  labors  of  others?  Wer<>  they  virtuous  as 
yo'i  represent,  they  'ould  never  have  left  their  own  country,  since  there  they  might 
have  practised  their  vi.tues,  instead  of  roving  about  the  world  committing  rob- 
beries and  murders,  having  neither  the  shame  of  men  nor  the  fear  of  God  betbro 
them. 

"  Warn  them  not  to  enter  my  lines;  for  t  vow  that,  as  valiant  as  they  mav  be,  if 
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they  dare  to  put  foot  upon  my  soil  tboy  siiiill  never  go  out  of  my  land  alive;  the 
whole  race  will  I  exterminate." ' 

"If  you  want  to  add  to  your  favors,"  said  four  Muskoki  captives  taken  south  of 
the  Suwanee,  "  take  our  lives  :  after  surviving  the  defeat  and  capture  of  our  chieftain, 
we  are  not  worthy  to  appear  before  him,  nor  to  live  in  the  world." 

Such  were  the  fei'lings  and  temper  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Indian  tribes  who, 
in  1540,  occupied  the  wide  area  I'rom  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Florida  and  Georgia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Missiasijipi.  Separated  as  their  tribes  were  into  different  communi- 
ties, they  sank  all  tribal  differences  and  united  in  a  general  opposition  to  the  invaders. 
Fear  of  the  common  enemy  drove  them  into  a  virtual  union.  They  never  omitted  a 
good  opportunity  to  strike,  but  they  often  concealed  their  hatred  under  the  deeju'st 
secrecy,  and  received  the  Spaniards  with  an  apparent  hospitality  which  lulled  the 
invaders  into  partial  security.  Tlie  geographical  terms  which  are  employed,  though 
obscured  in  imperfect  forms  of  nolation,  sho.v  that  there  were  seven  different  tongues 
spoken  by  the  iribes  met  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  circuitous  line  of  march  from 
Tampa  Bay  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  lower  Chicka.saw  Blufis,  where 
the  army  crossed. 

The  ancient  Creeks,  or  Aluskokis,  ai)pear  at  that  time  to  have  occupied  the  entire 
territory  of  East  Florida  and  Georgia  from  the  Appalachieola  to  the  Coosawhatchee 
Kiver  in  South  Carolina. 

De  Soio  passed  his  fh'st  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Tallahassee.  The  next  year  he 
reached  Cofaqui,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  near  the  present  site  of  Macon. 
The  Creeks,  who  found  him  pushing  on  under  false  expectations  towards  the  north- 
east, where  tlioy  had  bitter  enemies,  gladly  facilitated  his  movements,  furnished  him 
with  provisions,  and  took  advantage  of  his  marching  across  the  elevated  grounds  at 
the  extreme  sources  of  the  Altamaha,  Oconee,  anil  Savannah  Rivers,  to  send  the  war- 
chief  Patofa,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  under  the  pretence  of  escorting  him,  but 
really  to  fall  u[)on  tneir  enemies.  These  enemies  were  the  ancient,  proud,  and  high- 
spirited  Ucliees,  who  had  defeated  the  Spaniards  on  the  (Jcorgia  and  South  Carolina 
coasts.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  watei-s  of  the  Savannah  River,  the  Muskokis 
.secretly  left  I)e  Soto's  camp  at  night,  and  fell  with  the  utmost  fury  on  their  unsus- 
pecting enemie>.  The  responsibility  of  this  act  was  of  course  charged  upon  the 
Spaniards.  De  Soto,  finding  himself  coinproinitted  by  this  act  of  perfidy,  sent  Patofa 
iriJ.  his  followers  back  to  Cofaqui.  They  returned  with  their  rich  trophy  of  scalps. 
The  Spaniard  then  continue*!  his  march  down  tiie  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
crossed  over  to  what  had  been  the  will-o'-the-v  isj)  (»f  his  hopes  ever  since  quit- 
ting Ajialache, — namely,  the  long-anticipated  Cofacliitiue,"  where  he  expected  to  find 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  This  is  a  Creek  name,  wliicli  was  mentioned  to  the  whites 
the  year  before  at  their  winter-(|uarters  near  Tallahassee  by  an  Indian  boy  named 
Ped"!),  who,  the  narrator  reports,  I)c  Soto  had  "  proved  to  Ite  a  most  elaborate  liiir  on 
various  occasions."     That  the  Creeks  followed  uji  ilie  iiluw  when  i)i'  Soto  had  left  the 
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country,  and  finally  conquered  the  Uchces  and  brought  off  the  remnant,  whom  they 
incorporated  into  their  confederacy,  is  denoted  by  their  traditions. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  finding  the  precious  metals  at  Cofachicpie,  and  of 
opening  a  communication  with  the  "  Queen-mother"  of  the  Uchce  tribe,'  he  carried 
a  young  woman,  who  then  ruled  the  village,  captive  with  him  on  his  march  from  this 
point  towards  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  But  she  managed  to  escape  on  the  way 
towards  the  country  of  her  enemies.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  narrators  of  this 
expedition  are  constantly  on  stilts.  The  words  "  king,  queen,  prince,"  and  the  like, 
are  continually  misapplied  to  the  chiefs  of  bold  and  free  hunter-tribes,  which  were 
ruled  by  simple  democratic  councils  of  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  lived  in  bark  wig- 
wams more  or  less  substantial,  and  had  no  exact  boundaries  to  their  territories,  but 
generally  left  a  strip  of  hunting-  and  war-ground  undisturbed  between  the  tribes,  as 
at  this  day. 

Reports  of  gold  and  silver  carried  De  Soto  north  and  nortliwest  towards  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  Avliere  he  passed  through  a  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
a  tribe  who  are  called  "  Achalaques,"  the  modern  Ciierokees.  Tliis  is  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  trilie.  While  enca'.iped  among  the  barren  eminences  at  Ichiaha, 
the  Cherokees  told  him  that  about  thirty  miles  north  there  was  gold.  He  sent  two 
men  into  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  to  search  for  this  metal,  who,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  days,  reported  the  discovery  of  a  country  of  grain  and  pasturage:  "the 
appearance  of  the  soil  indicated  the  probable  presence  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
neighb(n-iiood." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  part  of  his  march  De  Soto  should  have  passed  over 
the  region  of  Dalilonega,  where  gold  has  been  found  in  such  quantities  in  the  detritus 
of  the  mountains  that  the  United  States  government  for  a  time  had  a  mint  at  that 
jilace.  This  [)roves  that  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  though  often  vague,  were  some- 
tiiiu's  reliable. 

He  now  marched  south  and  re-entered  the  country  of  the  Creeks,  following  down 
the  fiTtile  and  beautiful  banks  (»f  the  Coosa.  The  spirit  of  Ilii.ihigua,  Acuera,  and 
Vis  ';'!'i.u'co  appeared  to  have  died  away;  and,  notwithstanding  some  dilliculties,  the 
y.  i '01  ich .1."  were  received  with  general  friendliness,  being  heralded  from  one  Indian 
'■:.';,.»  I  another,  a.s  far  at  least  as  Coosa,  their  principal  town.  De  Soto  now 
;i|',.c  k'^i  the  borders  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  In  his  triumphal  march 
down  ;  II'  "  unks  of  the  Coosa,  the  Creeks  accompanied  him,  with  hidden  motives. 
Tliey  carefully  concealed  a  plot  which  was  afterwanls  revealed  at  ^rauviUi.  The 
practice  of  making  the  ruling  chief  captiv'\  and  taking  him  along  to  secure  the 
olu'dience  of  li  warriors,  who  were  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
was  alwiiys  grating  to  the  natural  feeling  of  ndependcnce  of  the  aborigines.  Yet  no 
outbreaking  opposition  was  made.  The  ^'paniards  regarded  the  tribes  as  conquered, 
iiiid  theret'ore  relaxed  their  military  diligence  and  discipline.  They  marched  along, 
•^iireadiiig  out  over  large  spaces.     Their  encampments  were  loosely  guarded.     It  is 
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evident  that  they  often  neglected  even  to  post  sentinels.  The  "camp-master"  was 
very  remiss, — so  mnch  so  that  he  was  finally  displaced. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  noted  chief  living  on  the  Coosa,  of  gigantic  frame  and 
great  courage  and  vigor  of  intellect,  called  Tuscaloosa,  or  the  Black  Warrior.  He 
had  heen  carried  along  hy  De  Soto  a  captive  like  the  preceding  chiof-^,  on  the  mardi 
down  this  magnificent  valley.  But  he  bore  the  indignity  with  a  degree  of  impatience 
that  nothing  short  of  his  Indian  stoicism  could  control.  As  De  Soto  marched  down 
the  river  towards  the  village  of  Mauvila,  he  had  some  suspicions  of  the  Black  AVar- 
rior's  intentions  from  the  frequent  Indian  messengers  he  noticed,  hut  there  were  no 
additional  warriors  to  liis  train.  The  Spaniards  entered  the  town  in  a  straggling 
manner  and  at  intervals,  a  fact  which  shows  that  no  direct  hostility  was  anticii)ate(i, 
and  certainly  no  additional  precautions  were  taken  against  such  hostility.  Tuscaloosa 
was  brought  a  virtual  captive  to  his  own  capital.  Bnt  the  hour  foretold  by  Acuera 
had  arrived.  The  day  of  Indian  i  •"^MP'^e  was  at  hand.  Mauvila  was  a  strongly- 
fortified  village,  situated  on  a  jieniii  ■;■  :>lain  made  by  the  windings  of  the  Coosa. 
It  was  surrounded  by  sto\it  palisades,  v  inner  cross-ties  and  loop-holes  for  arrows, 
having  an  east  and  a  west  gate.  Eighty  large  and  single-roomed  houses,  thatched  in 
the  Indian  maTiiu'r,  stood  around  a  square.  Some  of  the  trees  about  this  enclosure 
retained  their  natural  positions,  and  were  covered  with  a  dense  foliage,  which  threw 
a  pleasing  shade  over  the  scpiare.  It  was  an  Indian  stronghold.  I)c  la  Vega's 
description  is  drawn  in  a  manner  to  enhance  our  notions  of  its  nu'ans  of  tlefence ; 
and  he  certainly  much  overrates  the  number  of  its  Indian  defenders,  all  of  which  is 
done  with  the  view  of  magnifying  the  glory  of  the  hard  struggle  which  awaited  De 
Soto  here. 

'lliat  one  hundred  foot  and  one  hundred  liorse,  not  one  of  the  latter  of  which 
could  enter  the  town,  should  have  sustained  a  conflict  with  "ten  thousand"  Indian 
warriors,  would  be  sufliciently  w>  nderful  in  itself;  yit  that  number  is  only  half  of 
the  Indian  force,  if  we  admit  La  Vega's  estimate;  but  the  Spanish  author  has  doubt- 
less greatly  exaggerated  the  streiigth  of  the  Creeks.  For  it  is  perceived  that  even 
the  small  force  with  De  Soto  were,  by  the  direction  of  Tuscaloosa,  encamped  "a  bow- 
shot" outside  of  the  walls,  while  his  attendants  and  personal  cortrge  wviv.  assigned 
quarters  inside.  AVithin  the  walls  were  also  stowed  all  his  b;iggage,  provisions,  and 
e(piipage,  whicli  had  been  brought  in  advance  by  tlie  Indian  bunleii-carriers.  The 
rest  of  the  army,  consisting  of  some  seven  or  I'iglit  hundred  men,  was  left  io  come  on 
by  an  easy  and,  it  seems,  very  careless  march  under  .Mososo,  the  camp-master. 

It  was  on  tlie  llSth  of  October  (lo-KM,  at  an  early  honr  in  the  morning,  and 
while  the  troops  were  thus  separated  and  were  in  the  act  of  adjusting  their  en('aiM|i- 
nient,  that  the  war-cry  of  Tuscaloosa  broke  forth.  In  an  instant  hosts  of  Indians 
sallied  from  the  houses  where  they  had  l)een  concealed.  The  place  had  previ(iu>Iy 
been  emptied  of  the  matrons  and  children,  and  the  ground  about  the  town  i-Ieared  as 
tliougli  foi"  battle.  De  Soto  and  his  attendants  wci'c  suddenly  expi'llcd  fi'om  the  fur!, 
and  its  gatfs  shut,  leaving  live  dead.  Tlicy  were  iiresscd  so  ciusi'ly  tlial  many  (if 
liic  linrscnicn  L-mild  not  iict  to  tlifir  horses,  which  wrrc  nnsaddird  and  tied  to  trees 
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without,  and  some  of  tlicse  animals  were  immediately  pierced  with  arrows  and  fell 
dead.  The  Indians  were  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  attacked  the  cavalry, 
and  the  otlior  the  footmen.  With  the  usual  Spanish  gallantry,  De  Soto  led  the 
remaining  s'xty  horsemen  and  a  ^larty  of  foot  to  storm  the  fort.  He  was  soon  joined 
hy  some  few  of  Moscoso's  horse,  and  drove  back  the  assailants.  They  found  the  gate 
closed,  very  narrow,  and  well  defended,  and  were  dreadfully  annoyed  while  before  it 
by  the  arrows  which  were  shot  from  the  walls  and  loop-holes  with  amazing  force  and 
accuracy.  Some  of  De  Soto's  most  gallant  cavaliers  were  futidly  pierced  between  the 
joints  of  theii  armor,  and  numbers  of  their  horses  were  killed.  In  the  mean  tinje, 
the  yells  of  tlie  Indians  were  deafening ;  they  beat  their  drums  in  loud  defiance,  and 
shook  the  spoils  they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  triumph  from  the  walls;  and 
they  were  provided  with  stones  to  cast  on  such  as  came  too  near.  De  Soto  could  not 
maintain  his  position  beneath  the  walls,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

Seeing  this,  the  courage  of  the  Indians  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.  Their 
yells  and  v^ild  music  were  deafening ;  some  of  them  sallied  from  the  gates,  others  let 
themselves  down  from  the  walls  and  rushed  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  kept  in 
close  and  compact  bodies,  and  returned  their  charges.  For  three  hours  they  fought 
in  this  manner,  charging  backward  and  forward  over  the  plain;  but  the  advantage  in 
])oint  of  numbers  killed  wiis  with  the  Spaniards,  who,  although  suffering  severely, 
were  cased  in  armor,  while  every  blow  was  effective  on  their  foes.  At  length  the 
Indians  withdrew  from  the  plain  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortress. 

De  Soto  now  ordered  his  cavalry,  being  arrow-proof,  to  dismount,  and,  taking 
battle-axes,  to  break  open  the  gate.  By  this  time  the  remaining  horsemen  had  reached 
the  fi(  Id,  and  two  hundred  cavaliers  dashed  forward  to  his  support.  The  gate  was 
soon  broken,  though  furiously  defended  by  darts  and  stones,  but  wsis  found  too  nar- 
row to  admit  all.  Some  rushed  in  i)ell-mell,  others  battered  the  rude  pl}i.«tering  from 
till-  walls  and  climbed  over.  The  fight  was  furious.  The  Indians  fought  from  the 
t()p>  of  their  houses.  They  thronged  the  square.  Lance,  club,  and  missile  were 
wi(  Itlcd  from  I'very  quarter.  The  struggle  was  so  fierce,  particularly  from  the  roofs 
of  tlu!  houses,  that  the  Spanish  soUliers,  fearful  lest  llie  Indians  should  regain  some 
houses  that  had  been  taken,  set  fire  to  them.  As  the  houses  were  constructed  of 
ciines  and  other  combustible  materials,  smoke  and  flame  soon  spread  through  the 
[lace,  and  this  added  tenfold  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Those  of  the  Indians 
whom  the  lance  and  battle-axe  spared  were  suffocated  in  the  smoke  or  leaped  over 
the  walls.  The  Indians  fought  with  desperation  ;  even  their  young  women  snatched 
up  the  swords  of  the  slaughtered  Sj)aniards  and  mingled  in  the  fight,  showing  more 
reckless  desju'iation  than  even  the  men.  The  battle,  in  all  its  phases,  lasted  for  nine 
hours.  At  length  the  Indians  gave  way.  Those  who  left  the  fort  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, pursued  by  the  cavalry.  Those  who  were  encountered  within  the  walls  would 
neither  give  nor  take  <]uart('r.  They  preferred  to  die  on  the  spot,  and  to  fight  till 
liie  last  gasp.  Not  a  man  surrendered.  Tlie  slaughter  was  immense.  The  Spaniards 
ill-knowledge  a  loss  of  eighty-two 'men,  eighteen  of  wiioin  were  shot  in  the  eye  or 
mouth  with  arrows,  so  unerring  was  the  aim.    They  lost  forty-two  horses.    They  claim 
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to  have  killed  twenty-five  hundred  natives.  This  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  Tuscaloosa  fell, 
but  his  name  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day,  though  the  traditions  of  his 
people  do  not  reach  back  to  the  time  of  De  Soto.  So  detcmined  a  resistance  Do 
Soto  had  never  met  with  before.  The  feebler  Peruvians  had  shown  him  no  such 
opposition.  It  was  a  victory  dearly  purchased,  as  in  its  practical  effects  it  had  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  a  defeat.  The  worst  calamity  that  had  befallen  him  was  the 
loss  of  all  his  baggage,  stores,  and  supplies.  He  had  not  even  a  scrap  of  lint  left  to 
dress  a  wound.  Clothing,  extra  equipage,  goods  which  had  been  taken  along  as  pres- 
ents to  the  Indians  or  to  repay  their  services,  were  all  consumed.  Destitution  made 
the  general  moody  and  taciturn,  and  from  this  moment  his  whole  plan  of  operations 
wa  changed.  He  had  vested  his  ample  fortune,  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  Ata- 
hualpa,  in  an  adventure  which  had  signally  failed ;  visions  of  golden  empire  no 
longer  flitted  before  his  mind.  He  had  been  pushing  on  to  reach  the  sea-coast  at 
the  splendid  harbor  discovered  by  IMaldonado,  and  now  named  Pensacola,  near  Per- 
dido  Bay,  where  he  supposed  that  commander  to  be  awaiting  his  arrival  with  new 
supplies  from  Spain.  He  had  fixed  on  this  as  the  capital  of  his  projected  settlement. 
He  was  now  within  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  that  point.  But  the  battle  of 
Mauvila  had  thrown  a  dark  cloud  over  his  i)rospects.  There  were  murmurs  in  his 
army ;  the  men  had  lost  everything,  even  their  clothes.  He  overheard  some  of  his 
officers  expressing  the  intention  of  embarking  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  sea,  and 
returning  to  Spain.  He  determined  at  once  to  balk  this  plan,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
wounds  of  his  men  would  permit,  to  change  his  course  and  march  towards  the  north. 
To  the  north  he  therefore  Avheeled  with  all  his  .'orces,  horse  and  foot.  But  an  evil 
rumor  went  before  him.  Tlie  stand  made  by  the  Indians  wiis  heralded  among  them 
as  a  triumph.  It  had  brokei.  the  charni  of  invincibility,  and  taught  them  the  posi^i- 
bility  of  a  victory  even  over  the  dreaded  'io<*se.  And  from  this  point,  wherever  he 
went,  Dc  Soto  encountered  nothing  but  hostility  of  the  deepest  kinil.  "  War  is  what 
we  want,"  said  the  natives;  "a  war  of  lire  and  blood."  Such  was  his  reception  at 
all  the  various  points  at  which  he  encamped  before  reaching  the  Mississipjti.  But 
from  none  of  ihe  tribes  did  he  ennjunter  so  determined  a  resistance  as  from  the 
Chicka.saws.  This  tril)e,  who  are  closely  allied  to  the  Choctaws,  have  maintained  a 
high  character  for  bravery  and  independence  ever  since  they  have  been  known  to 
history. 

From  Mauvila  De  Soto  took  up  the  line  of  march  across  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Tom- 
bigbee,  northwestwardly,  till  he  came  to  the  waters  of  the  Yazoo.  A  village  on  the 
Tuscaloosa,  at  the  site  of  the  itresent  city  of  that  name  in  Alabama,  was  abandoucil 
before  bin).  Little  opposition,  indeed,  was  encountered  till  he  reached  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  where  the  Indians  were  drawn  up  in  force  on  its  northern  banks  to  oppose  his 
crossing.  A  messenger  who  was  despatched  with  ofTers  of  peace  wa.s  massacred  in  De 
Soto's  sight,  the  Indians  then  fleeing  with  loud  shouts  of  triumph.  Boats  were  con- 
structed in  two  days  to  cross  the  wick;  stream,  after  which  the  army  marched  on,  still 
northwestwardly,  crossing  the  fertile  uplands  of  Mississippi,  till  they  reached  a  village 
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culled  "  Chicaza."  This  stood,  apparently,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo.  It  was  now 
the  18th  of  December,  an  entire  month  after  the  army  had  left  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Mauvila.  The  bleakness  of  autumn  charncterized  the  forest,  and  the  season  began 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  cold  before  which  the  men  shrunk.  De  Soto  had  not  many 
days  left  the  country  of  the  Choctaws,  and  now  entered  on  that  of  the  Cliickasaws. 
The  enemy  vanished  before  him,  and  when  pressed  by  the  cavalry  retired  into  reedy 
thickets  and  positions  where  they  could  not  be  followed.  On  entering  the  Chickiisaw 
village  it  was  found  completely  deserted.  There  were  some  two  hundred  wigwams, 
occupying  a  gentle  hill  covered  with  oaks  and  walnuts,  having  a  stream  on  each  side. 
It  was  a  favorable  position  for  an  encampment,  and  De  Soto  tietermined  to  occupy  it 
for  his  winter  quarters.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  other  and  larger  buildings  to  be 
erected  with  wood  and  straw  brought  from  neighboring  hamlets.  For  two  months  he 
reposed  in  these  quarters,  sending  out,  however,  almost  daily,  foraging  and  scouting 
parties  into  the  adjacent  forests. 

At  length  the  thought  to  burn  the  encampment  appears  to  have  entered  the  minds 
of  the  Chickasaws,  and  well  did  they  conceal  their  plan  till  they  could  carry  it  into 
effect.  For  several  nights  previously  they  had  made  feigned  night-attacks  on  the 
camp,  as  if,  by  the  frequency  of  these  alarms,  to  throw  the  Spaniards  off  their  guard ; 
in  the  course  of  which  time,  however,  the  rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the  soldiers 
brought  the  commander  into  serious  difficulties.  A  dark  and  wild  night  was  chosen 
by  the  Indians  for  the  attack,  when  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  north. 
They  came  on  in  three  parties,  moving  cautiously,  and  choosing  the  intervening 
spaces  between  the  sentinels  to  penetrate  the  camp.  They  carried  live  embers  in 
covered  clay  jars,  and  in  separate  places  set  lire  to  the  light  combustible  materials  of 
which  the  wigwams  and  barracks  were  made.  The  wind  soon  blew  up  a  flame,  which, 
being  fed  by  the  dry  straw  mats,  raged  with  fierceness.  It  wius  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  night,  and  the  soldiers,  suddenly  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  a  terrible 
outcry,  were  half  bewildered.  Some  of  them  at  first  took  to  the  woods,  but,  being 
recalled,  joined  in  the  tight,  and  as  day  broke  the  assailant.s  were  chased  into  the 
woods,  and  the  army  kept  its  ground. 

De  Soto,  who  always  slept  on  his  arms,  at  lejist  "  in  doublet  and  hose,"  fought 
valiantly,  and  was  well  sustained  by  his  principal  oflicers  and  men.  But  tid^  nnd- 
night  attack  turned  out  to  be  more  disastrous  than  even  the  terrible  battle  of  Mauvila. 
On  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  llames,  some  of  the  men  had  barely  time  to 
leap  out  with  their  lives,  leaving  a  part  of  their  amis  and  equipments.  Swords  and 
lances  required  to  be  retcmpered,  for  which  purpose  a  forge  was  built.  Many  of 
the  saddles  were  burnt,  and  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  houses  consumed.  Forty 
Spaniards  had  fallen  in  the  combat.  The  only  Spanish  woman  in  the  army — a  sol- 
dier's wife — was  burned  to  death.  Fifty  horses  had  perished,  either  by  the  dart  or 
by  the  fire,  as  it  was  impassible  in  the  vielee  to  untie  them  from  the  pickets,  and  many 
more  were  wounded.  Another  grievous  loss  was  that  of  the  swine  that  had  been 
brought  as  an  element  in  the  contemplated  agricultural  settlement.  They  had  been 
penned,  and  nearly  all  of  them  perished  in  the  fire. 
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This  disiiatrouH  battle,  following  so  soon  after  the  conflict  at  Mauvila,  was  enough 
to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  Yet  it  was  amazing  with  what  energy  the  Spaniards  set 
to  work  to  repair  their  losses.  In  three  days  they  had  established  a  new  camp  within 
a  league  of  the  old  site,  to  which  I)e  Soto  gave  the  name  of  Chicacilla,  or  Little 
Chickasaw.  Not  only  were  their  armorers  put  to  work  in  repairing  their  arms,  but 
while  they  remained  in  this  position,  which  was  during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  they 
made  saddles,  shields,  and  lances.  Here  they  suffered  greatly  from  cold  and  the  want 
of  suitiibic  clothing  and  bedding ;  for  the  conflagration  had  left  them  nothing  but 
what  they  had  on  their  backs.  It  was  the  Ist  of  April  (1541)  before  De  Soto  was 
ready  to  quit  his  encampment.  But  it  was  only  to  encounter  new  opposition.  The 
hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  deeply  and  generally  aroused  in  every 
direction.  An  easy  march  of  four  leagues,  through  open  i)lains  with  deserted  ham- 
lets, brought  them  in  sight  of  a  strongly-stockaded  fort,  called  Alabama  (situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream),  which  was  carried  by  assault  after  a  desperate  resistance.  In 
this  contest  the  Spaniards  had  many  men  wounded,  of  whom  fifteen  died ;  and 
although  they  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Indians,  those  who  remained  were  in  no 
wise  humbled,  and  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  their  enemies  when  they 
could  do  so  to  advantage.  They  seemed  to  be  very  accurate  and  powerful  marksmen 
with  the  arrow,  this  deadly  weapon  being  sometimes  driven  with  such  force  as  to  pass 
entirely  through  the  body  of  a  horse.  After  a  halt  of  four  days  to  attend  to  their 
wounded  and  dead,  the  Spaniards  again  set  forward,  marching  through  tangled  and 
dense  forests  and  waters,  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  they 
appear  to  have  struck  at  the  lower  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  in  north  latitude  about  32°. 
This  discovery  was  the  grand  and  crowning  event  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  and  this 
alone  is  destined  to  carry  his  name  to  the  latest  times.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  had 
indeed  eluded  his  grasp,  but  by  the  discovery  of  this  great  artery  of  the  North 
American  continent  he  had  found  the  highway  that  was  destined,  in  after-years,  to 
carry  down  agricultural  products  of  far  greater  value  to  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  wealth  borne  by  the  proudest  streams  of  antiquity.  In  comparison  with 
this  wealth,  the  rich  product  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Potasi  shines  with  dimin- 
ished lustre.  Already  twenty  States  of  the  American  Union  cluster  on  that  mighty 
stream  and  it.s  innumerable  branches, — States  containing  many  times  the  population 
of  the  dominions  of  old  Spain,  the  nation  whose  ])roud  banners  were  the  first  to  be 
displayed  on  its  banks. 

The  village  that  was  seated  here  was  called  Chisca.  Its  chief  had  his  lodgment 
on  a  high  artificial  mound.  The  army,  impatient  of  the  continual  attacks  tlicy  iiad 
ciu'ountered,  immediately  rushed  into  the  village  and  carried  it  by  assault,  making 
prisoners  of  the  women  and  children.  By  this  means  the  Spanish  leader  held  m 
Ills  hands  hostages  for  good  conduct,  and  he  succeeded,  after  full  negotiation,  in 
( oncluding  a  peace. 

On  this  elevated  an<l  eligible  spot,  De  Soto  rested  for  twenty  days,  while  engiigt  d 
ill  iiKiking  preparations  to  cross  that  magnificent  stream  and  pursue  his  explorations 
to  llie  west  of  it  in  the  di?<'ction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     By  a  very  devious  line  of 
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march  he  had  traversed  the  area  of  the  present  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Minsissijjpi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  and  at  every  point  had 
encountered  either  an  open  or  secret  enmity  from  the  Indians,  e8i)ecially  from  the 
]Muskokis,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  who  had  fought  with  unexampled  ferocity. 
Tribes  which  had  formerly  been  at  variance  united  to  repel  this  formidable  invasion. 
They  were,  ethnologically  speaking,  branches  of  one  great  stock.  During  the  pre- 
vious twenty-five  years  they  had  acquired  bitter  experience  of  Spanish  invasion,  and 
hence  hated  the  race  with  such  intensity  that  they  determined  to  die  rather  than 
surrender  the  country. 

The  Spaniard  had  learned  from  hard  experience  that  his  incessant  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  though  he  might  kill  double  or  treble  his  numbers,  had  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  weaken  his  forces,  exhaust  his  means,  and  dispirit  his  men.  He  had  lost 
some  of  his  best  troops,  nearly  half  of  his  noblest  horses,  and  all  his  baggage ;  and 
after  his  most  chivalric  battles  victory  only  gave  him  empty  towns  or  unbroken 
forests.  The  natural  magnificence  of  the  country  kept  up  his  hopes  while  marching 
from  encampment  to  encampment,  but  it  was  only  the  magnificence  of  woods,  forests, 
and  waters.  The  land  was  occupied  by  a  poor,  brave,  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate,  since  they  hatl  never  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  a  conqueror.  Thus  he  had  found  that  every  victory  tended  to  exhaust 
him,  and  that  his  army  must  at  last  melt  away  and  be  subdued  by  a  continuation  of 
such  victories. 

While  De  Soto  recruited  his  army  on  the  high  and  beautiful  elevation  of  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  restored  to  some  extent  its  failing  strength,  every  means  which 
an  able  commander  could  adopt  was  resorted  to  for  further  repairing  his  losses. 
Forges  were  erected,  where  the  swords  and  spears  of  his  soldiers  were  retempered. 
Buckskin  was  employed  in  repairing  the  burnt  saddles  and  accoutrements.  The 
horses  regained  their  strength  when  pastured  on  the  rich  prairie  grass,  and  all  the 
arms  were  reburnished.  Once  more  the  squadrons  of  De  Soto  were  able  to  assume 
a  martial  bearing.  Plumes  nodded  and  glittering  steel  again  flashed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wondering  natives.  The  gallant  men  and  fine  horses  lost  at  Mauvila,  at  Fort 
Alabama,  on  the  Yazoo,  and  at  Chickaza  were  for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  the 
chivalric  character  of  the  Sjianiard  shone  forth  with  renewed  lustre  as  he  marched 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  anil  prepared  to  pass  that  boundary  which  he 
was  destined  never  again  to  recross,  but,  like  another  Alaric,  to  make  its  bed  his 
mausoleum.  The  month  of  May  had  but  just  manifested  its  arrival  by  its  mild  airs, 
and  the  expanding  vegetation,  combined  with  the  increased  flow  of  the  waters,  served 
to  give  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  The  river  was  judged  to  be  half  a  league  in 
width,  but  deep  and  swift,  carrying  down  on  its  surface  uprooted  trees  and  flood- 
wood.  He  effected  a  passage  without  molestation,  and  two  hours  before  sunset  his 
whole  force  was  safely  across,  and  he  thus  turned  his  back  on  the  fierce  Appalachian 
tribes  who  had  so  stoutly  opposed  him.  Here,  then,  wjis  the  first  expedition  to  pene- 
trate that  mighty  and  unconquerable  West,  which  has  for  three  centuries  continued 
to  be  the  theatre  of  geographical  explorations  conducted  by  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
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Americans.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  1800,  under  the  conduct  of  Lewis  and  C'liirko, 
that  Do  Soto's  object  wiis  finally  attained,  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Rocky  IMountaina 
scaled,  and  the  Pacific  shores  reached.  Ho  ininiediutely  made  arrangeiuentii  to  put 
his  columns  in  motion  for  the  high  grounds.  But  his  j)osition  was  one  of  embarrass- 
ment. He  had  rid  himself  of  the  Ciiickusaws  and  their  afliliated  tribes  on  the  east 
banks  of  the  river,  but  was  surrounded  by  other  Indians  of  even  more  savage  char- 
acter and  actuated  by  a  still  fiercer  8j)irit  of  enmity.  Their  language,  also,  being 
entirely  difl'orent,  Ortez  could  no  longer  make  himself  understood,  and  the  tedious- 
ness  and  difHculty  of  communicating  with  the  Indians  may  be  imagined  when  wo 
learn  that  at  times  four  different  interpreters  had  to  be  employed  at  once  in  the 
business  of  translating  a  single  conununication.  Tiiese  tribes  were  of  the  Issati  or 
Dakota  lineage.  Dense  forests,  rearing  their  towering  growth  on  swampy  lands, 
surrounded  him,  but  onward  he  marched,  following  the  Indian  footpath. 

De  Soto  was  a  man  not  to  be  daunted  by  ordinary  obstacles.  After  five  days' 
march,  partly  through  lagoons,  he  reached  the  highlands  of  Missouri ;  and  here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  Casque,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Kas- 
kaskiius  of  the  Algonkin  group, — a  people  wiio,  on  the  settlement  of  Illinois  by  tho 
French,  were  found  entirely  Ciust  of  the  Mississippi.  He  here  fell  into  a  mistake 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  made  in  his  march  to  Cofachique  in  relati(m  to  the 
Uchees.  The  Ktuskaskias  received  him  with  friendship,  glad  to  find  an  ally  who 
might  sustain  them  in  a  war  with  a  neighboring  tribe.  They  accompanied  him  in 
great  force  against  their  enemies  the  Capaha  ((^uappaws  or  Arkansas),  under  the  pre- 
text of  aiding  in  carrying  the  baggage  and  acting  as  scouts  and  pionters;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  vicinity  of  their  enemies  than  they  pushed  ahead  of  the 
Si)aniards  and  fell  without  mercy  on  the  hostile  tribe,  killing  and  scalping  all  they 
met  with,  and  plundering  the  previously  deserted  village. 

This  action  cost  De  Soto  a  war.  He  attacked  the  (^uappaw  tribe  in  a  stronghold 
on  an  island  to  which  they  fled  in  the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  tleserted  by  his  allies. 
His  new  enemies  belonged  to  a  different  group  of  the  aborigines,  who  are  known  to 
US,  ethnologically,  as  the  Dakotas, — the  nomades  of  the  Western  j)rairies.  From 
this  attack  he  withdrew  with  difHculty.  While  at  the  Capaha  village,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers westward  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  rumors  of  mineral  wealth,  but  the 
messengers  found  nothing  but  coppcir.  They,  however,  penetrated  into  the  Western 
plains,  and  discovered  the  buffalo.  He  then  returned  to  ('asque,  on  the  St.  Francis,  a 
large  village  with  abundance  of  footl,  where  he  remained  many  days  to  recruit  his 
army.  He  then  marched  south,  but  soon,  hearing  reports  of  inineral  wealth  at  the 
north,  countermarched  to  the  wild  granitic  regions  on  tlui  sources  of  the  St.  Fiancis. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  the  granite  tract  of  St.  Michael's,  Missouri,  celebrate<l  for  its 
volcanic  upheavals  and  pinnacles  of  azoic  rocks,  its  iron  mountains,  its  lead-mines, 
and  its  ores  of  cobalt.  This  was  the  highest  northern  point  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  reached  by  him.  He  sent  out  runners  to  the  salt  country  and  to  the  buffalo 
country.     He  ranged  through  the  Ozark  Mountains  and  the  defiles  of  White  River. 

Reports  of  new  and  tempting  mineral  regions  in  the  south  soon  led  him  in  search 
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of  a  country  culk-d  Cuyjis.  He  crosspd  the  Unica  or  White  River  at  Tanico,  aiul 
allowed  his  troopH  to  rent  for  twenty  dayn  in  a  fine  valley  at  a  place  called  Tula. 
The  Indian  residentH  of  thin  place  were  "  ill-favored,  tattooed,  and  ferocious."  The 
army  then  marched  live  days  towards  the  west,  over  an  elevated,  uninhabited  region, 
comprising  the  broad  and  rugged  district  of  t'ne  modern  Ozark  Mountains.  Ueyond 
this  broken  chain  De  Soto  entered  the  country  of  the  Quipano  (Pani,  or  Pawnee), 
which  has  a  comparatively  level  surface.  A  few  days'  farther  march  westward,  and 
he  found  himself  in  a  territory  abounding  in  game,  well  supplied  with  grass,  and 
dotted  over  with  i)rairie8.  Having  discovered  the  Arkansas  River,  he  determined  to 
establish  his  winter-quarters  near  that  stream.  Ordering  stalls  to  be  constructed  for 
his  horses,  and  a  regular  encampment  to  be  formed,  on  this  spot  he  passed  the  winter 
of  1541-42.  The  site  of  this  camp  appears  to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Neosho, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  natural  meadows. 

When  Hj)ring  had  opened  sufficiently  to  warrant  him  in  moving  forward,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Arkansas,  crossing  that  stream  near  the  present  site  of  Van  Buren, 
or  Fort  Smith,  and  following  its  southern  plains  d  )wn  to  Little  Rock,  where  he  again 
crossed  to  the  north,  and  directed  his  course  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  till  he 
readied  its  mouth.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  this  march  by  a  deep  inlet  of 
White  River. 

He  selected  a  site  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  capital  of  a 
Spanish  colony,  in  the  territory  of  a  people  who  were  sun-worshippers,  and  who 
were,  judging  by  their  language  and  religion,  the  Natchez.  This  tribe,  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  a  higher  position  on  the  Mississipjii  than  they  were  found  to  possess 
at  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  Louisiana,  were  called  Qui9":altangui.  They 
manifested  the  deepest  hostility,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  De  Soto's  being  a  child  of 
the  sun, — an  idea  which  he  had  thrown  out  in  his  message  to  them  requiring  submis- 
sion to  his  arms.  "  If  you  are  a  child  of  the  sun,"  was  the  haughty  reply,  "  return 
to  him,  dry  up  the  Mississippi,  and  we  will  submit  to  you." 

Being  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  a  fever  beginning  to  prostrate  him,  De  Soto 
encamped,  und  calmly  prepared  for  his  approaching  end.  After  having  appointed 
Moscoso,  his  camp-master,  to  succeed  him,  De  Soto  died,  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
who  had  followed  him  through  scenes  of  danger  and  trial  over  nearly  half  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  1542,  he  calmly  yielded  up  his 
spirit.  At  first  his  body  was  interred  in  the  vicinity,  great  precautions  being  taken 
to  conceal  the  spot,  lest  the  Indians  should  exhume  and  mutilate  his  remains.  Finally 
his  followers  placed  the  corpse  in  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  t  '  v  conveyed 
in  a  boat  at  midnight  to  the  centre  of  the  Mississijipi  River  and  sunk  beneath  its 
turbid  waters. 

With  the  death  of  De  Soto  the  intrepid  daring  and  noble  emulation  which  had 
been  called  into  action  by  his  master  mind  began  to  flag ;  but,  though  the  enterprise 
was  in  reality  crushed,  the  fact  did  not  immediately  appear. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  rites  were  finished,  Moscoso  prepared  to  lead  a  new  expe- 
dition towards  the  west.     He  ascended  the  southern  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  directing 
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Ilia  course  in  a  southwcHtcrly  direction  iicrosH  the  Wiwhitu  and  the  Hniiiller  iiilluentH 
of  the  ArkauHiia  and  Ked  RiverH.  He  encountered  the  nioHt  (U'fermiiu'd  opiMwifion 
from  all  the  tribcH  he  met.  They  fouglit  witli  a  dcHperation  which  wan  extraordi- 
nary, and  were  repulned  with  that  chivalrouH  and  dtu^hin^  bravery  wliich  (;harac- 
terized  the  entire  operations  of  the  expedition.  He  eventually  reached  tiie  builalo 
phiins  which  stretch  from  the  Canadian  River  to  tlie  sources  of  the  Red  River.  It 
had  been  expected  that  they  sliould  somewhere  in  this  vicinity  nu'et  parties  of 
Spanish  military  explorers  from  the  south  ;  but  this  hope  wiu)  at  lust  relinquished, 
and  the  army  retraced  its  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  amid  great  ])erils  uiul 
with  unparalleled  toil. 

To  found  a  colony  at  a  point  so  remote  from  the  sea,  with  the  crippled  and  inade- 
quate means  in  their  possession,  and  in  the  face  of  the  active  hostility  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  both  east  and  west  of  that  stream,  appeared  to  be  a  project  so  impracticable 
that  Moscoso  resolved  to  build  boat.s  and  descend  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  As 
soon  as  they  were  completed,  the  whole  force  embarked,  the  horses  being  placed  in 
long  narrow  Iwats,  with  their  fore  feet  in  one  and  their  hind  feet  in  another.  The 
Indians  exulted  on  seeing  the  Spaniards  making  preparations  to  leave  their  country, 
and,  embarking  in  their  canoes,  pursued  the  retiring  troops  with  the  utmost  boldness 
and  energy.  The  retreating  forces  were  often  obliged  to  deploy  and  defend  them- 
selves, and  in  those  skirmishes  the  Spaniards  suffered  severely.  The  armor  of  the 
soldiers  was  proof  against  the  arrows  of  the  foe,  but  the  flanks  of  the  horses  were 
exposed,  so  that  these  noble  animals  were  thinned  off  day  by  day,  until,  on  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  not  a  single  horse  left  alive. 

As  soon  as  Moscoso  entered  the  gulf,  he  steered  for  the  coast  of  Panuca,  where  he 
finally  arrived,  after  encountering  great  jxjrils  both  from  the  warring  elements  and 
from  the  disagreement  of  the  pilots.  Thus  terminated  an  expedition  which  had  been 
organized  with  extraordinary  splendor,  and  the  members  of  which  comprised  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  chivalrous  officers  of  the  age.  Nearly  three  yeare  had  been 
spent  in  traversing  the  immense  tract  of  wilderness  intervening  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  the  plains  of  Arkansas.  Everywhere  the  Indians  had  been 
found  to  be  inimical  to  the  Spanish  race,  and  had  manifested  the  most  heroic  st)irit 
in  repelling  the  invaders. 

The  track  of  De  Soto  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  outlined  more  fully  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  as  follows : 

After  crossing  at  the  lower  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  he  marched  five  days  on  an  Indian 
trail  over  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  west  to  the  hill-country  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  reached  the  site  of  Casque,  very  probably  a  location  of  the  Illinois  Indians 
( Ka.ska.sk ias).  He  followed  the  wily  chief  of  this  village  northeastwardly  against 
his  enemies  the  Capahas  (Quappaws),  on  a  bayou  of  the  Mi.ssis8ij)pi,  difficult  to 
approach  from  that  quarter.  This  was  probably  some  seventy  miles  above  his 
original  crossing-point.  He  then  returned  southwest  to  Caisquo,  and  thence  marched 
south  to  Quiguate,  probably  near  Black  River.  Hearing  fresh  reports  of  mineral 
wealth,  he  now  marched  northwest  to  Coligoa,  near  the  source  of  the  St.  Francis,  in 
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ladtiulo  al>out  ^.V  .W  or  30°.  Tliia  wuh  hin  iitinoHt  northern  po'nt.  lie  wiw  now  iit 
the  foot  of  the  hij^h  gninitie  peakn  of  St.  FniiioiH  I'ounty,  Mifwoiiri,  eeU'brute<I  in 
nio(U!rn  diiyH  for  itH  Iron  MountuinH  uiui  tiie  leud  and  coluilt  niineHof  Mine  Lu  Mottc. 
lie  then  marched  Houth  in  search  of  a  rich  province  caUedCayiw  (KanHa8),and  prob- 
ably croHMcd  the  White  River  Valh^  at  Tanico.  He  thence  croHHed  a  hill  country 
to  Tula,  in  the  fine  valley  of  Buffalo  Creek.  Recruiting  at  thia  place  for  twenty 
dayH,  he  piiHHed  an  uninhabited  re^rion  for  five  daya,  going  went  over  elevations  of 
the  Oziirk  chain,  and  came  to  fertile  prairi(>M  beyond,  inhabited  by  Indians  called 
Quipano  (Pani,  or  Pawnee).  A  few  dayw'  farther  march  brought  him  to  the  banks 
of  the  Arkansas,  near  the  Neosho,  very  likely  at  a  point  alMJUt  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Gibson.  Here,  in  a  fruitful  country  of  meadows,  he  wintered.  Next  spring 
he  marched  down  the  north  banks  of  the  Arkansas  to  a  point  opposite  the  present 
Fort  Smith,  where  he  crossed  in  a  boat.  He  then  descended  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  to  Anilco  (Little  Rock),  where  the  army  crossed  to  the  north  bank,  partly  on 
rafts,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where  he  died. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

CORONADOS   EXPEDITION   IN'TO  NEW  MEXICO— THE   ZUSfl,  MOQUI,  NAVAJOB,  AND 

COGNATE  TRIBES. 

The  year  1519  was  one  of  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Gihi,  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  Colorado  Indians.  Florida  had  been  known  nine  years,  when  an  event 
occurred  o)'  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  the  continent.  This  wjis  no  other 
than  the  d  scovery  of  Mexico.  The  empire  of  Montezuma,  which  had  been  founded 
(according  to  tradition)  on  that  oi'  tlie  Toltccs,  had  that  year  reached  its  criminating 
jioint.  When  Cort«z  landed  on  the  Mexican  shores,  judging  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  he  appeared  more  liicely  to  serve,  with  his  few  followers,  as  an 
offering  to  Huitzilo]iochtli,  the  war-god  of  the  country,  than  to  conquer  it  and  bring 
it  into  subjection  to  Charles  V.  Yet  in  two  years  he  was  master  of  the  empire.  Ha 
had  during  that  period  entered  Mexico  the  first  time,  turned  upon  Narvaez  and 
defeated  him,  founded  the  citv  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  re-entered  Mexico  with  the  con- 
quered troo])S,  levelling  ]*..■>  walls  as  he  advanced;  and  he  was  soon  heralded  in  Sjiain 
as  a  hero,  and  urged  his  claims  at  the  Spanish  court  for  rewards,  as  if  he  li'>d 
performed  feats  worthy  of  a  Hannibal  or  a  Bcipio. 

Of  the  conques'.  we  have  only  to  reniiuk  that  it  exposed  the  tribes  of  the  present 
enlarged  area  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  line  of  the  Gil/  iuid  west  of  the  Rio 
(jirande  del  Noite  lo  invasion.  This  resolt  followed  the  taking  of  Mexico  within 
the  period  of  twenty  years.  It  was  resolved  in  1530  to  n)ake  New  Spain  a  vice- 
ro^'alty,  ■  -d,  after  some  delay  in  finding  a  suitable  person,  Mendoza  was  ajtj)()inted 
to  the  chief  oflice  by  the  Spanish  court.  He  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1535, 
bringing  a  printing-press, — the  first,  it  is  believed,  ever  brought  to  the  American 
continent.  Under  his  wise,  energetic,  yet  calm  and  beneficent  rule,  the  disorders  of 
the  countiy  were  remedied,  various  insurrections  were  (juelled,  and  the  reign  of  law 
was  iiili_)  established. 

It  so  happened  that  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years  a  Franciscan  missionary  named 
Marcos  de  Niza,  who  had  visited  the  country  north  of  Sonont,  rejmrted  that  he  had 
discovered  a  j)()pidous  and  rich  kingdom  called  (2uiv<'ra,  or  the  Seven  Cities,  altounding 
in  gold,  the  capital  of  which  was  naiiieil  Cil)ola.  Towards  Cibola,  therefore,  all  eyes 
were  directed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  all  wlu'  credited  the  s'M'y  of  De  Niza  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  large  accessions  were  made  to  the  number  of  believers,  from  the  accounts  given 
bv  Cabe(' .  de  Vaca  of  tlu!  Indian  tribes  lie  had  seen  diirin;j  his  extraonlinarv  nereirri- 
nations,  extended  through  a  term  of  eight  or  nine  years,  between  the  point  where  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  Florida  coiist  and  New  (Jalicia  on  the  Pacific.  Not  only  did  his 
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presence  in  Spain  give  origin  to  the  expedition  of  De  Soto,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
to  the  almost  equally  renowned  one  organized  by  Mendoza,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Coronado.  This  expedition  had  been  preceded 
by  one  sent  out  by  Guzmati,  tlie  governor  of  New  Galicia,  in  search  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola;  but  this  party  penetrated  no  farther  than  Culiacan,  whence  it 
returned  on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  enterprise.  This  effort  only 
tended  to  stimulate  the  equipment  of  a  more  formidable  organization  by  the 
viceroy. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  Mendoza  despatched  De  Niza,  with  two  other  friars  and  a 
competent  military  escort,  into  the  region,  taking  Estevan,  a  negro  who  had  accom- 
panied Cabeya  de  Vaca,  as  a  guide.  On  reaching  Culiacan,  on  the  borders  of  the 
country,  they  rested  a  few  days,  and  prepared  themselves  with  further  information. 
Estevan,  evincing  the  impatience  natural  to  his  African  blood  to  participate  in  the 
first  advantages  of  the  anticipated  discoveries,  in  his  great  eagerness  to  reach  the 
place,  preceded  the  three  friars  with  a  few  Indians.  He  crossed  the  Gila,  and, 
hurrying  over  the  desert,  which  was  without  an  inhabitant,  reached  the  valley  of 
Cibola,  where  they  found  the  first  town,  while  De  Niza  and  his  two  companions  were 
still  sixty  leagues  in  the  rear.  He  made  haste  to  present  himself  before  the  caciques 
of  the  town,  of  whom  he  insolently  demanded  their  gold  and  their  wives.  On 
hearing  this  audacious  demand,  unsupported  as  it  was  by  any  power  to  enforce  it, 
tlie  chiefs  questioned  him  closely  as  to  his  authority  for  making  it.  Judging  from 
his  rei)lies  that  he  was  a  spy  from  a  party  on  its  march  to  invade  their  country,  they 
decided,  aier  a  short  consultation,  to  jiut  him  to  death,  and  immediately  carried  this 
decision  into  effect.  When  De  Niza  and  his  companions  heard  of  this,  they  at  once 
returned  to  Comjiostclla;  and  thus  ended  the  second  attempt  to  reach  the  kingdom 
of  the  seven  cities. 

IJut  a  golden  lie  is  not  easily  put  down.  It  was  an  age  in  which  nothing  but 
wonders  would  be  believed.  Golden  Indian  provinces  were  constantly  in  the  Spanish 
niiiul,  and  the  friar  De  Niza,  when  he  had  reached  Conipostella,  determined  not  to 
be  behindhand  in  fanning  the  fires  of  expectation.  He  went  to  Mexico,  and  in  an 
interview  with  Mendoza  not  only  confirmed  '  m  in  his  ideas  of  golden  regions  north 
of  the  Gila,  but  published  a  description  of  his  tour,  in  which,  according  to  Caste- 
fiada,  he  gave  the  most  alluring  account  of  a  country  rcsiiecting  which  he  found  the 
[jopular  impression  so  high. 

Mendoza  thereupon  determined  to  hasten  an  expeditio.:  to  explore  and  conquer 
tlu'  country  and  thus  add  it  to  the  already  large  acquisitions  made  under  the  banners 
of  Charles  V.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  intendeney  of  New 
Mexico.  To  lead  this  expedition  he  finally  named  Francisco  Vsisquez  Coronado,  the 
successor  of  De  Guzman  as  governor  of  New  Galicia. 

It  wiis  only  nei'essary  to  announce  such  a  design  from  the  viceregal  court  at 
^lexico  to  attract  adventurers  from  every  quarter.  Indeed,  such  wius  the  enthusiasm 
evinced  on  this  occasion  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  sought  eagerly  for  even  sub- 
ordinate places  in  the  expedition.     Of  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  it  is  said  by 
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Castefiada  that  there  never  was  an  expedition  organized  in  America  wh;ch  liad  such 
a  proportion  of  gentry. 

Mendoza  himself  repaired  to  Compostella  to  review  the  troops,  and  accompanied 
them  two  days'  march  on  their  way.  Eight  hundred  Indians  (doubtless  glad  to  be 
fed)  immediately  joined  this  little  army  of  cavaliers.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tiiis 
expe<lition  set  out  at  the  same  time  that  De  Soto  was  travei-sing  Florida,  and  that 
it  had  actually  readied  the  Gila  when  he  crossed  the  Mis8i8sip])i.  At  Chiametta, 
Coronado  met  De  Niza,  who  had  been  appointed  guide  to  the  expedition,  and  who, 
with  a  dozen  men,  had  been  despatched  in  advance.  These  men  had  penetrated 
to  Chichiticale,  two  hundred  leagues  from  Culiacan.  De  Niza's  companions  reported 
secretly  that  the  country  wa?  nearly  a  desert.  This  was  soon  whispered  about,  and 
greatly  dispirited  many ;  but  Fray  de  Niza  endeavored  to  reanimate  the  desponding 
by  telling  them  that  the  country  seen  by  the  officers  was  "good,"  and  that  he  would 
guide  them  to  rich  provinces. 

On  reaching  Chichiticale,  of  which  so  much  had  been  boasted,  Coronado  found  a 
single  roofless  and  rrinous  house,  which  had  been  built  of  "  red  earth,"  surroun(le<l 
by  the  remains  of  a  population  which  had  evident  claims  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  higher  type  of  civilization  than  any  of  the  existing  tribes.  The  army  soon 
entered  the  desert  north  of  the  Gila,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  traversing  it.  After 
eight  leagues'  farther  march,  they  came  to  a  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  soon 
after  reached  the  long-sought  Cibola.  It  was  a  small  town,  built  on  a  high  rock,  and 
containing  not  over  two  hundred  warriors.  The  houses  were  terraced  in  three  or 
four  stories,  with  a  narrow  and  stoop  ascent.  They  were  now  probably  at  the  old 
town  of  Zufil.  They  immediately  assaulted  it,  sword  in  hand,  but  wore  opposed  by 
the  casting  down  of  stones,  one  of  which  knocked  down  Coronado.  An  hour's 
struggle,  however,  gave  them  the  place.  The  country  was  one  of  those  picturesque 
regions  of  remarkable  geologic  formation  so  connnon  in  that  inirt  of  Xow  Mexico. 
It  gave  them  provisions,  but  no  gold,  '.iier'*  was  such  an  utter  disappointment  in 
this  respect  that  it  was  not  without  a  sirong  ofl()rt  that  Fray  de  Niza  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  rage  of  the  disa])pointed  soldiery,  and  he  Wius  soon  sent  oft"  secretly 
for  his  own  security. 

Coronado  made  his  head-quarters  at  Cibola,  and  sent  out  various  expeditions  into 
the  adjacent  regions:  he  also  despatchod  invitations  to  the  Indians  to  come  in  and 
cstablisli  friendly  relations  with  him.  Those  told  him,  apparently  to  rid  thonisolvos 
of  such  a  gnost,  of  a  province  of  seven  towns,  called  Tusayan,  twonty-fivo  leagues  dis- 
tant, the  people  of  which  were  roprosontod  as  living  in  high  houses  and  being  very 
valiant.  Tiie  course  is  not  jnontionod,  but,  judging  from  sul)so(juont  events,  it  must 
have  been  generally  west.  lie  (ies])atclied  Don  IVdro  ilo  Tohar,  witii  sovontoen  horse- 
men, four  foot-soldiers,  and  a  friar,  to  explore  it.  On  reaching  it,  thoy  found  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  cultivated  fields.  As  soon  ius  thoy  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  an  ononiy,  thoy  assoniblod  in  a  ImhIv,  armed  with  arrows,  clubs,  and  bucklers.  Tiiey 
drew  a  mark  on  the  ground  and  forhado  tiio  Spaniards  to  pass  it;  but  this  only 
served  a-s  a  signal  for  Tobar  to  advanc^o,  and  he  and  his  followers  slew  "  great  numbers 
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of  them."  After  this  the  Tusayana  submitted,  and  presented  their  invaders  with 
"  cotton  stuffs,  tanned  hides,  flour,  pine-apples,  native  fowls,  maize,  and  turquoises." 
Such  is,  in  part,  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  narrative  of  Castefiada.  Tobar 
was  now,  doubtless,  at  the  seven  villages  of  the  modern  Moqui.  They  told  him  of  a 
great  river  at  twenty  days'  distance,  which  he  would  reach  after  crossing  a  desert 
inhabited  by  a  gigantic  people. 

Coronado,  on  the  return  o.  this  party,  ordered  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas, 
with  twelve  men,  to  explore  this  great  river.  They  were  well  received  by  the  Indians 
of  Tusayan,  who  supplied  them  with  food  and  guide»,  and  after  twenty  days'  march 
over  an  entirely  uninhabited  country  the  Spaniards  stood  gazinfj  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  cafion  of  the  river  "Tizou,"  now  called  Colorado.  They  were  surprised  at 
the  elevation  of  its  banks,  which  they  thought  "  three  or  four  leagues  in  the  air." 
For  three  days  they  tried  to  find  some  depression  to  get  down  to  the  river,  but,  failing 
in  this,  and  being  threatened  with  a  want  of  water,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Cibola, 
passing  in  their  way  a  high  cataract,  near  which  there  were  crystals  of  salt. 

The  information  collected  by  Coronado  at  least  made  him  better  acquainted  with 
his  geograjihical  position.  After  passing  north  of  the  Gila  from  Chichiticale  he  had 
found  nothing  but  a  desert.  The  fii-st  watercourse  met  with  was  a  stream  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Vermcjo,  on  ascending  the  banks  of  which  he  had  indeed 
reached  the  long-sought  Cibola,  a  name  which  had  been  long  bandied  about  vaguely 
by  rumor,  but  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  reports  of  De  Niza  and  of  De  Vaca  had  proved  alike  fallacious ;  but 
the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be  thus  discouraged.  Coronado  looked  stoutly  about 
him.  By  the  expeditions  of  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  and  of  i)v\\  Garcia  Ijopc/  de  Car- 
denas he  had  evidently  fixed  the  location  of  the  town  of  the  ^^()qui  and  the  Colorado 
or  Ti/ou  River,  and  had  clearly  determined  the  exist'  of  large  desert  tracts  west 
of  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  from  the  east  and  northeast  j)our<  d  in  upon  him, 
and  denoted  that  to  be  the  quarter  from  which  he  had  most  to  expect.  A  chief  of 
considerable  presence  and  plausibility,  called  Bigotes,  came  to  him  from  a  town  called 
Ciouyc',  four  days'  march  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  It  was  seventy  miles 
east  of  Cibola,  which,  in  the  longitude  of  35°,  would  denote  the  place  to  have  be"  n  on 
the  Pecos.  Bigotes  was  well  received,  and  was  the  first  person  to  inform  the  inv  ling 
army  of  the  existence  of  the  bison  in  that  viciinty.  Oiic  of  the  military  particts  liad, 
on  crosfiing  the  desert  north  of  the  Gilu,,  found  an.enonuou^'?  pair  of  horns,  doubtltss 
those  of  some  animal  of  the  deer  tribj ;  anothei;  had  encountered  a  flock  of  larjic- 
horned  sheep;  but  they  had  witn<,ssed  iu^thii;.{i  of  tho  aniipal  spoken  of  by  this  ( 1  ■ 
and  the  intelligence  created  much  excitemoiiL  Tixe.vi^itof  IJigpte?  appears  to  have 
had  the  object  of  opening  trade  in  that  quarter.  But,  whatever  his  motives,  he  spoke 
far  too  favorably  of  the  country  ai.d  its  resources.  In  effect,  a  most  friendly  alliance 
ensued. 

ireniando  de  Alvarado,  taking  twenty  men,  with  Bigotes  as  his  guide,  was  first 
sent  in  that  direction,  having  permission  to  be  absent  eighty  days,     lie  departed  with 
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alacrity.  After  five  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  a  rock-castled  town,  called  Accuco, 
— the  modern  Acoma  in  New  Mexico.  It  wa.s  so  high  above  the  plain  that  the  nar- 
rator quaintly  says  that  the  shot  from  an  arquebuse  couhl  scarcely  reatih  its  summit. 
It  had  a  stairway  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  which  were  plain  and  convenient  at  the 
bottom,  but  which  became  faintly  scraped  in  the  rock  and  dangerous  at  the  top,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  scramble  in  ascending.  Provision  was  made  for  its  dei'ence 
by  i)iles  of  stones  vhich  could  be  rolled  down  on  the  assailants.  There  was  on  this 
elevated  area  space  to  cultivate  and  to  store  nuiize,  and  the  town  had  ttinks  of  water. 

No  hostility  was  offered  hciv,  and,  after  viewing  the  place,  Alvarado  continued  on 
his  way.  After  three  days'  farther  march,  he  came  to  another  town,  called  Tigonex, 
on  tlie  Rio  Grande,  where  the  natives,  seeing  that  he  was  accompanied  by  IJigotes, 
also  received  the  party  well.  His  next  march  occupieil  five  days,  which  brought 
him  to  Cicuy(',  the  object  of  his  expedition.  This  place  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its 
inhabitants  received  them  as  those  of  the  other  towns  had  done, — as  messengers  on 
a  friendly  visit, — and  they  were  courteously  entertained. 

While  at  this  place,  Alvarado  was  introduced  to  an  Indian  of  striking  appear- 
ance and  demeanor,  called  El  Tnrco.  lie  wore  a  noted  beard  (whence  the  name), 
and  spoke  with  great  Huency.  He  bad  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cieuyan  Indians 
on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and,  probably  observing  the  eagerness  which  the 
Spaniards  manifested  for  gold  and  silver,  lie  spoke  of  these  metals  as  being  plentiful  in 
the  region  in  which  he  had  k'en  captured.  It  is  1'kely,  judging  from  subsecpient 
events,  that  he  thought  only  of  his  liberation  tlrough  the  march  of  the  Spaniards 
into  that  region.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  very  lavish  in  bis  descrij)tions  of 
the  country,  and  said  many  things  which  were  mere  exaggerations.  Under  this 
new  cause  of  excitement,  the  bison,  which  they  had  so  eagerly  wished  to  see,  lost 
interest;  and  when  Alvarado  had  acconipii--^Iied  bis  mission,  he  hurried  with  El 
Turco  back  to  his  starting-point,  that  he  might  eoinrnunicate  the  intelligence  in  person 
to  Coronado.  The  latter  had  in  the  mean  time  moved  the  position  of  the  invading 
army  from  Cibola  to  Tigouex,  on  the  Rio  CJrande.  El  Turco  repeated  his  Horid 
descriptions.  He  added  that  there  was  in  that  quarter  a  river  two  leagues  wide, 
which  contained  fishes  as  large  as  horses,  and  was  navigatcil  l)y  great  lords,  in  cam)es 
propelled  by  twenty  oarsmen,  having  flags  with  golden  eagles  ilyingover  their  heads. 
This  lying  story  was  partly  believed.  The  general  sent  Alvarado,  with  El  Tnrco  for 
bis  guide,  back  to  Cicuye,  to  .reoh^inv  eertain  g<»l(l(ii  branlcts  of  wliieb  be  said  lie 
had  been  despoiled  wln^'n  he  h'ad  bcifirntadt'  a^  captive  by  the  Indians  of  that  village. 
But  the  cacique  of  •Cieuyi''  a.s.fuved  Alvarado,  on  his  arrival,  that  lie  had  taken  net 
bracelets  from  the  ]>risoner,'aJid  thiU.  Kl'.'Ajrco -W-iis  "a  great  liar."  llereiipctn  .\l- 
varado  lured  liijifot^s'iWul- the  eaeiqaie  «f  t'icUye  into  bis  tent,  and  put  them  both 
in  chains.  In  this  'c'ondition  they  were  marched  back  live  leagues  to  Coronado,  at 
Tigouex,  who  kept  them  imprisoned  for  six  numths.  Affairs  began  thus  to  be 
involved  by  the  bad  judgment  of  Alvarado,  who  served  the  truth-teller  and  the  liar 
alike. 

Tigiaiex  was  now  made  head-quarters.     At  this  j)lace  there  were  some  houses  of 
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"  seven  stories,"  which  rose  above  the  rest  like  towers,  and  had  "  embrasures  and 
loop-holes."  This  is  called  the  "handsomest,  best,  and  largest  village  in  the 
j)rovince."  The  whole  army  was  finally  concentrated  here,  and  passed  the  winter 
(1540-41')  at  this  place.  Snow  fell  in  December  nearly  two  feet  deep,  it  became 
cold,  and  the  soldiers  suffered  from  want  of  suitable  clothing.  To  supply  this,  Coro- 
nado  called  for  three  hundred  garments  from  the  Indians ;  and  when  they  interposed 
objections,  saying  that  there  were  twelve  villages  to  contribute  their  share,  and  that 
the  chiefs  must  be  consulted,  he  would  brook  no  delay.  The  cavaliers  sent  by  him 
stripped  the  poor  natives  on  the  spot,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  and  when  the  dresses  did  not  suit  in  quality,  they  stripped  the  next 
Indian  they  met,  chief  or  commoner,  and  carried  away  his  garments. 

Coronado  was  not  only  inhuman  in  his  exactions,  but  impolitic  in  his  dealings 
with  the  red  men.  He  had  early  in  the  autumn  offended  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
people  of  Cicuy<j  by  imprisoning  their  chief,  an  aged  man,  instead  of  El  Turco,  who 
amused  him  with  falsehoods.  To  the  stripping  the  Indians  of  their  garments  were 
added,  in  the  course  of  two  months'  wintering  there  by  the  Spaniards,  acts  of  licen- 
tiousness and  perfidy  that  roused  the  natives  to  a  keen  sense  of  wrong,  and  when 
the  next  campaign  opened  there  was  a  general  state  of  hostility.  It  appears  that 
Coronado  did  not  occupy  the  town  of  Tigouex,  but  camped  in  the  open  plain  near  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  hostilities  brought  on  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  some  of 
his  subordinates,  orders  were  given  to  assault  the  rock-town.  It  sustained  with 
firmness  a  long  siege,  and  was  finally  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  only  from  the 
want  of  water. 

Coronado  was  now  among  the  Indian  rock-towns,  with  terraced  houses,  which 
compose  a  line  of  native  "  pueblos"  connecting  the  Ilio  Pecos  with  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Little  Colorado,  up  which  latter  he  had  marched  by  way  of  the  fork  of  the 
Veriiujo  till  he  reached  Cibola.  This  latter  had  been  the  talismanic  word  since  first 
leaving  Coiupostella  and  Culiacan.  The  disappointment  when  on  reaching  it  they 
found  it  noltiier  i>opulous  nor  wealthy,  the  several  fruitless  expeditions  of  De  Tcbar 
and  De  Cardenas  towards  the  west,  and  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  "r  inter 
while  the  army  was  at  Tigouex,  had  completely  dissipated  Coronado's  sanguine 
hopes.  The  reports  of  Bigotes  anil  El  Turco  from  the  east  had,  however,  rekindled 
tlie  Spanish  enthusiasm,  and  fresh  hopes  were  inspired  by  the  word  "  Quivera,"  now 
on  every  soldier's  tongue,  flie  siege  of  Tigouex  had  not  been  completed  when  Coro- 
nado pushed  on  to  Cicuy(5  (on  the  Pecos),  with  a  view  to  leading  an  expeditiju  to 
(Quivera,  and  as  soon  lus  the  spring  opened  the  rest  of  his  force  followed.  Unlike  the 
previous  experience  of  Alvarado,  who,  with  only  twenty  men,  had  been  everywhere 
received  with  friendship,  the  army  was  now  compelled  to  fight  its  way.  No  longer 
received  as  a  friend  who  desired  only  to  open  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the 
Indians,  Coronado  was  regarded  as  an  enemy,  with  the  reputation  of  being  both 
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cruel  and  treacherous, — a  man  wlio  did  not  respect  alliances,  or  regard  truth  and 
virtue. 

When  Coronado  came  to  the  Pecos  it  was  still  frozen  so  solid  that  horses  could 
cross.  On  reaching  Cicuyd  he  camped  near  the  town,  to  which  he  restored  its  chief, 
so  long  and  unjustly  retained  in  captivity.  This  act  was  followed  hy  the  liheration 
of  Bigotes,  and  friendly  relations  were  apparently  restored.  Parties  were  sent  out  to 
estiiblish  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  towns,  particularly  with  Chia  and  Quirix ; 
but  the  more  westerly  towns,  where  he  had  sojourned,  remained  implacable,  nor 
would  the  expelled  natives  return  to  the  towns  from  which  they  had  once  delib- 
erately fled.  A  belief  in  the  ill-luck  of  certain  localities,  a  trait  of  the  Indian 
mind,  accounts  for  the  abandonment  of  towns,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  statements  of  El  Turco  respecting  the  wealth  of  Quivera  were  still  believed, 
although  denied  by  an  Indian  named  Xabe,  a  native  of  Quivera  itself.  It  was  the 
5th  of  May  before  the  army  left  its  camp  at  Tigouex,  after  a  hard  winter,  to  re- 
join its  general  at  Cicuy^",  and  as  soon  as  the  river  was  free  from  ice  he  began 
his  march  for  Quivera,  with  El  Turco  and  Xabe  as  guides.  Here  commences  an 
extraordinary  series  of  adventures,  which,  for  reckless  daring,  are  unparalleled  by 
anything  of  the  kind  except  those  of  De  Soto,  who  had  died  the  year  before  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  but  whose  successor,  Moscoso,  was  at  this  time  pursuing  his 
wild  adventures  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Coronado  at  once  set  out  from  Cicuye.  Four 
days'  march  towards  the  north-northwest,  over  a  mountainous  country,  brought  the 
army  to  the  banks  of  a  large  and  very  deep  river.  It  wtus  necessary  to  bridge  it,  and 
after  thus  crossing  it  they  continued  to  advance  in  tlie  same  course  for  ten  days,  when 
they  reached  the  buffalo  country,  and  found  a  nomadi<;  people  called  Quercchos,  who 
lived  in  buffalo-skin  tents  and  subsisted  entirely  on  buffalo  meat.  Having  coiniu  i- 
nicated  with  El  Turco,  these  Querechos  confirmed  his  statements.  Coronado  was 
now  marching  in  a  northeastern  direction,  and  every  step  carried  him  farther  from 
the  true  position  of  Quivera.'  These  nomadic  Querechos  directed  him  to  march 
eastwardly,  where  he  would  find  a  large  river,  which  he  could  follow  ninety  days 
without  leaving  a  populous  country,  and  which  wiw  more  than  a  league  in  breadth. 
Continuing  their  march  in  the  same  course,  the  Spaniards  reached  extensive  plains, 
and  came  into  the  midst  of  incredible  multitudes  of  the  bison.  The  flying  natives 
were  again  encountered  in  their  march  towards  the  esmt,  and  El  Turco  asserted  that 
they  were  now  but  two  days'  march  from  a  town  called  Ilaxa.  There  was  an  Indian 
in  the  army  named  Sopete,  a  native  of  Quivera,  who  is  called  "a  j)ainted  Indian," 
who  constantly  affirmed  that  El  Turco  W!W  a  liar.  Still,  Sopete  was  not  believed, 
because  the  nomads,  in  whom  we  may  probably  recognize  the  modern  Conianches, 
concurred  with  El  Turco.  But  the  warnings  of  Xabe  and  Sopete  were  disregarded. 
On  Coronado  went,  traversing  immense  plains,  seeing  nothing  for  miles  together  but 
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skies  and  herds  of  bison  ;  hundreds  of  these  they  killed.  Gulfs  and  valleys,  which 
were  occasionally  encountered,  formed  no  inipedimcnt  to  the  indomitable  zeal  and 
courage  of  his  followers.  Literally  they  overcame  every  physical  obstacle.  For 
seven-und-thirty  days  they  pushed  on,  horse  and  foot.  It  was  said,  on  the  authority 
of  an  Indian  woman  captured,  that  they  had  reached  to  within  nine  days'  journey 
of  the  advance  party  of  De  Soto.  From  the  accounts  given,  Coronado  must  have 
marched  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  east  of  the  point  at  which  he  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  forty  days  with  a  light  party  in  retracing  his  steps  to  Cicuy6 ;  and 
he  had  penetrated,  without  doubt,  through  portions  of  Texas  and  far  into  the  present 
area  of  Arkansas,  the  supj)osed  "  Arache"  of  Castcfiada. 

The  ardently-sought  Quivern  still  eluded  discovery.  It  was  the  golden  town  of 
this  talismanic  name  that  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  these  arduous  and  harassing 
journeys  through  immense  solitudes  inhabited  only  by  countless  herds  of  bison  and 
by  their  flying  enemies,  the  Indian  nomads  of  the  prairies.  At  length  Coronado, 
when  lie  had  probably  reached  the  great  south  branch  of  the  Arkanstjs,  determineil 
to  send  his  army  back,  and  at  the  same  time,  taking  a  light  party  of  cavalry,  to 
continue  the  search  a  little  farther.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  these  movements.  El 
Turco  was  closely  examined  as  to  the  cause  of  his  numerous  and  persevering  false- 
hoods. The  Indian,  if  not  taken  entirely  aback  by  these  examinations,  was  put  to 
extremities,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  confessed  that  his  design  had  been  to  entangle 
and  mislead  the  army  and  cause  its  destruction  on  these  bleak  wastes  and  level 
plains  of  grass.  On  this  discovery  of  his  bad  motives,  Coronado  ordered  him  to 
be  strangled.  This  was  done  with  military  promptitude,  and  thus  perished  a  man 
who  had  exercised  a  leading  influence  for  a  long  time  in  determining  the  move- 
ments of  this  army, — who  seemed,  indeed,  reckless  of  truth  in  his  assertions,  but  who, 
if  the  secret  workings  of  his  mind  could  be  unfolded,  |Terhaps  thought  himself  to 
be  doing  the  general  cause  of  the  Indian  a  service  by  leading  its  direst  enemies  to 
destruction. 

After  this  act  the  army  marched  back  under  trusty  Teyas  guides,  who  led  them 
in  twenty-five  days  a  distance  which  they  had  by  involved  courses  been  thirty-seven 
in  originally  traversing.  Coronado  spent  a  few  days  more  in  his  search,  and  then 
returned  and  rejoined  his  forces  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  bringing  the  report  that  he 
had  visited  Quivera,  which  is  said  to  exist  "  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  sea," — an  expression  that  would  puzzle  the  wits  of  any  geographer.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  its  position,  resources,  and  population  is  at  best  so  vague  that  the  term 
appeai-s  to  be  used  by  Castefiada  rather  as  something  to  salve  disappointed  hopes,  or 
garnish  over  ill-formed  or  ill-executed  plans  of  discovery. 

Every  practical  object  of  the  expedition  had  indeed  failed.  There  was  not  only 
no  new  Mexico  or  new  Peru,  jus  it  was  fondly  hoped  there  would  be,  to  serve  tis  the 
basis  of  conquest  and  discovery,  but  not  even  a  particle  of  gold  or  silver  was  found. 
Insteatl  of  it  they  had  found  rough  mountain-tracts,  or  vast  deserts  of  sand,  covered 
with  grass,  generally  without  forests  and  without  water,  and  occupied  by  tribes  devoid 
of  civilization.     The  valleys  sus(!eptible  of  cultivation  constituted  but  an  inoonsid- 
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erable  portion  of  the  whole  country,  and  could  be  made  productive  only  by  irrigation. 
The  Indiana  who  occupied  these  oilcn  lived  on  high  castellated  pinnacles  of  sandstone 
rock,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and  which  they  had  rudely  fortified  against 
the  wild  roving  tribes.  They  cultivated  maize  in  isolated  valleys,  far  separated  from 
one  another  by  wide  deserts.  There  were  some  slight  traces  of  a  fixed  industry 
and  incipient  art,  but  there  were  few  and  very  detached  elements  out  of  which  to 
construct  a  civil  government. 

Coronado,  when  he  had  reached  his  head-cpiarters  at  Tigouex,  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  a  return  to  New  Galicia.  This  design  was  not,  however,  it  would  seem  from 
Casteflada,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  his  army,  who  desired  to 
explore  farther;  but  in  April,  1643,  the  army  t«M)k  up  its  line  of  march  for  Mexico. 
Thus  terminated  the  expedition  of  Coronado,  which  was  the  firet  to  give  to  Euro- 
])eans  a  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  character  of  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


VOYAGES  OF  RIBAULT  AND  LAUDONNlfellE—MKNENDEZ— RETALIATORY   EXPEDI- 
TION OP  DE  GOURQUES— FOUNDINO  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Up  to  this  point  our  intbrmation  regarding  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  derived 
in  direct  sequence  from  incidental  notices  of  tlie  operations  of  De  Leon  and  De 
Ayllon  in  the  south,  of  Cartier  and  Roberval  in  tlie  north,  of  Verazzani  in  the 
region  of  the  central  littoral  tribes,  of  Narvaez  and  De  Soto  among  the  Appalachian 
and  the  Issati,  or  Great  Western  family,  and  of  Cabeja  de  Vaca  and  Coronado  among 
the  buffalo-hunters  and  the  houso-building  tribes  of  the  high  plains  of  New  Mexico. 
The  year  1542  witnessed  the  failure  of  three  principal  attempts  at  colonization, — 
those  of  Cartier,  De  Soto,  and  Coronado. 

Twenty  years  of  comparative  inaction  and  quiet  succeeded  these  energetic  efforts 
to  found  territorial  sovereignties  in  the  extensive  country  possessed  by  the  Indians. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Reformation  had  made  such  progress  in  Europe  as  to  engender 
a  new  and  bitter  source  of  discord  between  the  subjects  of  the  colonizing  jmwers. 
Xavier  had  taught  the  ancient  Christian  faith  to  the  niitives  of  India,  and  Las  Casas 
was  selected  to  perform  the  same  service  for  the  benighted  and  ill-used  aborigines  of 
America.  Religious  instruction  wiia  considered  to  be  an  essential  adjunct  of  every 
attempt  to  explore,  conquer,  and  colonize,  an  ecclesiastical  force  always  accom- 
panying each  expedition,  whose  duty  it  wsis  to  turn  the  native  tribes  from  their  gross 
demonology  and  idolatry  to  the  service  of  God. 

Prominent  among  the  converts  in  France  to  the  new  doctrines  promulgated  by 
Luther  and  Calvin  was  Admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  much  influence,  one  of  the 
nobility,  and  holding  a  high  rank.  The  narrow-minded  Charles  IX.,  then  a  mere 
boy,  and  his  bigoted  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  were  then  in  power  in  Franco. 
Coligny,  being  desirous  of  providing  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  countrymen  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  faith,  turned  his  attention  to  the  New  World.  He  first  made 
an  experiment  in  Brazil,  which  failed  through  the  treachery  of  Villogagnon,  his 
agent,  who  renounced  his  faith.  Coligny  next  directed  his  thoughts  to  Floriila,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  region  which,  in  1524,  had  been  named  New  France  by  Verazzani. 
He  received  a  patent  from  the  king  for  founding  a  colony  in  this  quarter,  and  pro- 
vided two  ships,  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribault,  a  skilful 
and  resolute  Huguenot,  who  set  sail  from  Havre  on  the  18th  of  February,  15(J2. 
Steering  a  nearly  direct  course  across  the  Atlantic,  without  touching  at  any  of  the 
West  India  islands,  he  made  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  last  day  of  April,  the  voyage, 
owing  to  tempestuous  weather,  having  occupied  a  little  over  two  months.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  cast  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River,  naming  it  the  river 
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of  May ;  then,  entering  it  with  liis  boatu,  he  ascertained  that  there  was  a  good  depth 
ot'  water  in  the  channel. 

Ilibault  took  jiosscsnion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  erected  a 
stone  monument  which  he  liad  brought  witli  iiim  from  France  for  that  j)uri)OHe. 
Having  established  a  friendly  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  natives,  after  8i>ending 
u  few  days  with  them  he  re-embarked,  and  during  four  weeks  contiiuied  his  voyage 
along  the  coiwt  until  he  arrived  at  Port  lloyal,  within  the  present  limits  of  South 
Carolina.  Finding,  on  cxj)K)ring  it  by  means  of  his  boats,  that  the  harbor  was 
spacious,  the  water  deep,  and  the  anchorage  excellent,  he  entered  it  with  his  largest 
ships  and  dropped  his  anchors.  The  territory  in  which  he  then  was  had  been  named 
Chicora  by  the  natives,  as  also  by  the  early  Spanish  adventurers.  Magnilicent 
scenery,  both  land  and  water,  was  spread  before  liim  in  every  direction.  Delighted 
with  the  prospect,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  surrounding  territory  by  erecting 
an  engraved  monumental  stone  bearing  the  king's  arms.  Having  determined  to 
found  a  settlement  at  this  place,  a  suitable  spot  was  selected,  which  is  supposcid  to 
have  been  near  to  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Beaufort,  wliere  he  erected  a 
fortification,  called,  in  honor  of  the  king.  Fort  Charles.  Leaving  thirty  men,  well 
provided  with  arms,  tools,  and  supplies,  to  begin  operations,  he  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  Albert  de  Peirria,  and  then  returned  to  France.  ]Jeing  a  strictly  con- 
scientious man,  Kibault  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Sjianish  mariners  and 
abduct  the  natives  of  the  country  that  he  might  exhibit  them  in  Europe  as  specimens 
of  the  Indian  race. 

The  Chicora  Indians,  having  naturally  very  gentle  manners,  very  kindly  suitjdied 
the  colonists  with  maize,  besides  rendering  them  other  services.  In  these  oflices  of 
kindness  the  local  chief,  Andasta,  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was  seconded  by  other 
chiefs  at  more  southerly  points,  who  were  respectively  entitled  Ouade,  Couexes, 
Maccoa,  Outiini,  Satouriona,  Wosta,  Oleteraca,  Timagoon,  and  Potanon,  the  ortho- 
grai)hical  elements  of  wliich  names  do  not  coincide  with  the  Muscogee,  Cherokee,  or 
any  known  member  of  the  Floridian  stock. 

The  colonists  themselves,  however,  l)eing  idle  and  factious,  planted  nothing,  and 
had  no  idea  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  real  business  before  them.  Peirria, 
having  no  propw  conception  of  the  authority  delegated  to  him,  became  an  inflated 
tyrant,  hanged  one  of  the  men  as  a  measure  of  discipline,  and  performed  other  arbi- 
trary acts.  Eventually  the  colonists  rebelled  against  his  authority  and  put  him  to 
death,  after  which,  having  appointed  another  leader  in  his  stead,  they  determined  to 
Iniild  a  vessel  and  return  in  it  to  France.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  entire 
l)arty  embarked,  al)andoning  the  fort.  The  voyage  was  loiig  and  temi)estuous,  and, 
the  vessel  proving  unseaworthy,  they  suffered  horribly.  Most  of  them  died  of  star- 
vation and  exposure.  At  length,  when  near  the  coiist  of  Franco,  an  English  vessel 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  few  survivors  were  saved. 

When  Ilibault  returned  to  France,  after  establishing  his  little  colony  at  Fort 
Charles,  he  found  the  contest  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  raging  with 
greater  violence  than  ever;  and  Coligny  was  so  deejily  involved  in  this  struggle  that 
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he  iipplicd  to  the  king  in  vain  for  succor  for  the  colony.  Ah  soon,  however,  us  the 
warfiuo  against  the  llugnenots  luul  siihsided,  three  ships  were  fitted  out  to  convey 
tissistance  to  the  colony  in  Chicora,  and  placed  untler  the  orders  of  llene  de  Laudon- 
nii-re,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  outlit  of  men  and  supplies,  was  provided  with 
an  artist,  who  had  orders  to  sketch  the  features  of  the  natives,  as  also  their  costumes 
and  other  curiosities.' 

Laudonnierc  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  22d  of  April,  15G4,  one  year  and  nine 
months  suhsequent  to  the  first  departure  of  Ribault  from  the  same  port.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  sad  fate  of  those  left  at  Fort  Charles  had  probably  been  received  in 
France  prior  to  this  time,  although  the  fact  is  not  distinctly  stated.  At  all  events, 
Laudonnierc  did  not  proceed  to  Fort  Charles,  but  on  the  25th  of  June  cast  anchor 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  May  (St.  John's),  in  Florida.  On  entering  the  river 
he  was  received  by  Satouriona  and  his  tribe,  who  shouted  in  French  avii,  ami.  IJy 
them  he  wtus  guided  to  the  monument  of  possession  erected  by  Ribault,  wliich  lie 
found  crowned  with  garlands  and  surrounded  by  little  baskets  of  maize.  There  wa.s, 
indeed,  a  cordiality  in  the  reception  of  the  French  by  these  aborigines,  which,  what- 
ever may  have  occasioned  it,  has  always  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  French  with 
the  Indians  from  that  day  to  the  present,  and  which  ha.s  not  been  manifested  by  them 
towards  any  other  nation. 

Laudonnierc  wius  entranced,  not  only  with  the  i)icturesque  beauty  of  the  country, 
but  also  with  its  fertility,  and  its  fragrant  flowers  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Quitting 
the  St.  John's,  he  sailed  northwardly  along  the  coast  until  he  entered  a  river,  which 
he  named  the  Somme,  where  he  was  also  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Indians. 
A  few  days  subsequently  he  returned  again  to  the  St.  John's,  and  built  a  fort  on  its 
southern  bank,  about  three  leagues  from  its  mouth,  which  he  named  Caroline,  in 
honor  of  Charles  IX.  The  events  connected  with  the  history  of  this  fort — the 
mutiny,  the  improvements,  the  buccaneering  and  the  executions,  the  visit  to  the 
friendly  chief  Andiusta  at  Port  Royal,  Indiiui  negotiations,  fights,  and  other  occur- 
rences— would  impart  a  deep  interest  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  but  can  only 
be  thus  incidentally  noticed.  Their  result  was  the  transmission  of  false  reports  to 
France,  in  consequence  of  which  Laudonnierc  was  recalled. 


8KCOND    VISIT   OF   IIIB.VULT   TO    FLOUID.4 — TREACHEKOU8    MASSACRE   OF   HIMSELF   AND 

HIS   MEX. 

The  intestine  dissensions  in  France  having  been  in  a  measure  allayed,  Admiral 
Coligny  renewed  his  representations  to  the  king  in  favor  of  his  plan  of  colonization 
in  Florida.  Early  in  January,  1505,  authority  was  granted  him  to  equip  seven  ves- 
sels for  another  voyage  thither,  with  all  possible  despatch.  This  squadron  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ribault,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  as  many  vol- 

'  The  iirtist  was  Le  Mojnc,  to  whom  wc  arc  indubtcd  Tor  the  first  attempts  to  delineate  the  ancient  Indians 
of  this  part  of  America. 
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unteers  us  ho  tlcemed  nocoHHiiry  for  tlio  Hcrvlcp,  some  of  wlioin  ciirricd  with  tliein 
tlii'ir  wives  and  childri'ri.  WiiiitiviT  rcportu  iiiiiy  Imvc  reached  France  ediieeriiiiij; 
the  untoward  eventn  at  Fort  Cliarh'H,  tiiey  do  not  appear  to  liavc  daini)ened  the 
energy  with  which  tiiin  expediti  )n  wax  t'(iuipi)ed.  Uihaidt  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  llie 
27th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  tlie  river  Ht.  John's,  Florida,  on  the  'JHth  of  August. 
Ascending  the  river  to  Fort,  Cart)Iine,  he  was  welcomed  hy  Laudonniere,  whose 
conduct  he  approved.  A  few  days  suhseipicntly,  Se|)teiid)er  4,  a  Spanish  scpiadron, 
under  the  command  of  I'edro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  a  narrow-minded  and  cruel  higot, 
arrived  at  the  same  place  with  a  comparatively  large  force  of  men,  and  more  sub- 
Btantial  and  larger  vessels.  He  held  a  commission  from  Philip  II.  to  nuilce  discov- 
eries aiul  found  a  colony,  and  had  explicit  instructions  to  ex|)el  the  Huguenots  and 
Lutherans  who  had  fled  from  France  under  the  patronage  of  Coligny. 

On  the  8th  of  Heptend)er,  Menendez  landed  a  few  leagues  south  of  the  St.  John's, 
at  a  point  where  laboiers  had  been  set  to  work  a  day  or  two  previous  to  erect  a  forti- 
fication, which  lie  named  St.  Augustine.  This  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States 
by  more  than  forty  years,  llibault,  having  determined  to  pjit  to  sea  and  attack  the 
squadron,  a.ssembled  his  officers  to  deliberate  on  the  measure.  Objections  were  made 
to  this  plan  by  Laudonniere,  but  the  majority  j)ron{)unce(l  in  its  favor.  At  this 
time  an  Indian  chief  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  Spaniards  were  digging  trencdies 
and  erecting  l)re!ustworks  at  the  place  where  they  had  landed.  ]Jy  attacking  their 
shipping,  llibault  thought  he  could  frustrate  their  design.  Flushed  with  this  idea, 
he  took  nearly  all  the  available  force  of  the  fort  and  set  sail  to  encounter  the 
enemy.  At  first  calms  prevented  the  contest,  and  sulxsecjuently  a  storm  drove  the 
French  out  to  sea.  Menendez,  learning  the  defenceh'ss  condition  of  Fort  Caroline, 
determined  to  march  against  it  with  five  hundred  men.  Heavy  rains  and  inter- 
vening niirshes  j)rotracted  his  movements,  but  after  three  days'  march  across  the 
country  under  the  direction  of  Indian  guides  his  i.rmy  reached  the  environs  of  the 
fort.  The  Sjjaniards  advanced  cautiously,  antl  were  not  seen  until  they  were  close  to 
the  fori,  which,  taking  advantage  of  some  breaches,  they  at  once  lussaulted.  The 
contest  wa.s  short:  the  works  were  soon  stormed,  and  the  survivors  were  nearly  all 
immediately  put  to  the  sword,  bigoted  zeal  adding  its  incitement  to  the  j)erpetrati()n 
of  tliese  horrors.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  2()th  of  September,  when  it  was  attacked. 
Fort  Caroline  had  but  eighty-six  jterscins  within  its  walls,  a  part  of  whom  were  women 
and  children.  Only  nine  or  ten  had  evcir  borne  arms,  and  but  seventeen  soldiera 
were  fit  for  service,  including  some  who  were  still  confined  from  the  effects  of  wounds 
received  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians.  The  fort  itself  was  found  to  be  in  a  dilaindated 
state,  Laudonniere  having  used  the  timber  of  one  angle  to  build  a  vessel  when  he  had 
determined  to  abandon  it.  Laudonniere  escaped  into  the  woods,  together  with  some 
others.  Several  of  the  j)ri.soners  were  taken  to  a  tree  standing  near  the  fort,  and 
were  all  hanged  on  its  limbs.  The  following  inscription  was  then  afiixed  to  the 
trunk  :  "  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans." 

Meantime,  the  squadron  of  Kibault  was  wrecked  on  the  Florida  coast,  without, 
however,  the  loss  of  any  lives.     The  commander,  after  organizing  his  force,  began 
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his  march  back  to  Fort  Caroline,  following  tlio  coiiHt-linc,  Htarvation  hooii  reduced 
the  men  to  mere  Hkeletoiw.  At  lenj;th,  on  the  banks  of  a  Htream,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  Menendez  with  superior  forces.  A  parley,  ne>;otiations,  and  a  surrendt'r 
ensued,  the  French  deliverin)<  up  their  arms.  They  were  then  conveyed  across  the 
river  in  wpiads,  and  as  soon  as  eacli  Hipnid  reached  the  other  ttide  their  hands  were 
tied  behind  their  backs,  after  which  they  wirv  marched  off  to  a  distanc((  and  shot. 
When  llibault  at  last  discovered  the  treachery,  bo  was  almost  immediately  deprived 
of  life  by  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  stabbed  him  with  a  [Mmiard;  and  Ortcz,  his  junior 
in  command,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Intelligence  of  the  horrid  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  wiw  received  in  France  with 
one  universal  burst  of  indignation.  The  relatives  of  the  persons  massacred  in  Florida 
petitioned  the  king  for  redress,  alleging  that  the  colonists  bad  gone  thither  by  bis 
authority,  and  that  eonsecpiently  it  was  his  crown  that  had  been  insulted.  The  nation 
denuindcd  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  be  rc(iuircd  to  make  amends  for  the  atroci- 
ties of  his  subjects.  But  Charles  IX.  cared  no  more  for  these  events  than  did  Philip 
II.  Protestantism  being  a  heresy  loathe<l  by  both  monarehs,  nothing  was  done. 
The  blood  of  Kibault  and  of  bis  nine  hundred  followers  vainly  appealed  to  the 
French  government  for  vengeance. 

At  length  the  matter  waa  taken  in  band  by  the  Cbevalier  Doniini(pie  de  Gourgues, 
a  (Jiiacon  gentleman,  descended  from  an  ancient  family.  lie  possessed  an  enviable 
reputation  for  courage  and  character,  and  stood  high  in  public  estimation  for  his 
.'iiilitary  services  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  His  success  and  skill  in 
ii.ival  affairs  were  also  of  a  high  order. 

At  his  own  cost  Gourgues  e(piippe«l  three  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage,  adapted  to 
the  navigation  of  small  rivers  and  shallow  bays.  In  calling  for  volunteers,  both 
soldiers  and  sailors,  he  told  no  one  his  j)recise  object,  the  prestige  of  bis  name  being 
Huflicient.  lie  mustered  one  hundred  soldiers  having  lire-arms  (among  whom  were 
several  gentlemen),  and  eighty  mariners  armed  with  cross-bows.  II»'  carried  with 
him  provisions  for  one  year.  It  was  the  2"Jd  of  August  before  he  left  the  coast  of 
France.  He  appeared  to  meditate  a  descent  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  which  he  really 
visited,  but  finally,  steering  across  the  Atlantic,  he  made  the  .shores  of  Brazil,  whence 
he  directed  bis  course  to  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  west  extremity  of  Cuba.  At  this 
j)lace  be  called  bis  men  together  and  revealed  to  them  the  object  of  tlic  txpedilion. 
He  stated  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  their  country,  the  insult  to  their  king,  the  gross 
violation  of  all  recognized  laws  of  war,  and,  above  all,  the  outrage  upon  humanity. 
Having  aroused  their  feelings  and  sense  of  justice,  he  saileil  into  tho  river  Somme,  or 
St.  Mary's,  now  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Nearly  a  year  bad  elapsed  in  the  performance  of  the  long  and  circuitous  voyage, 
and  in  the  delays  incident  to  the  landings  which  had  In^en  made.  Spring  had  again 
clothed  the  Florida  coiusts  in  verdure.  It  was  early  in  the  month  of  April  when 
Gourgues  entered  the  river  St.  Mary's.  The  Indians  were  a.s.scmMed  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  evinced  signs  of  hostility  until  they  a.scertained  tl  at  the  new-comers 
were  French.     The  chief,  Satouriona,  was  there  to  w<'Uome  him,  and  restored  to  him 
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a  young  Frcnelimnn  (Pierre  Delre),  who  had  esciiped  to  the  Indians  after  the  mas- 
sacre ot"  the  garrison  of  Fort  CaroHnc,  and  who  snbseciuently  became  very  .serviceable 
to  the  French  as  an  interpreter.  Satouriona  soon  gave  Gourgues  to  uniKustand  that 
the  Indians  hated  the  Spaniards,  whose  domination  was  iricsome,  and  at  once  agreed 
to  aid  Gourgues  in  an  attacic  on  the  three  Spanish  forts,  then  k)catcd  on  the  St. 
John's.  The  movements  of  Gourgues  were  very  rapid.  Finding  the  Inchans  ready 
to  second  him,  he  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  immethately.  In  three  days  tiie 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  three  liundred,  armed  with  bows  and  k'd  by  experienced 
warriors,  set  out  by  hind  for  a  rendezvous  on  the  St.  John's.  Gourgues,  intending 
to  proceed  by  water,  embarked  Ids  men  in  boats,  but,  tlie  winds  being  adverse,  when 
lialf-way  thither  lie  hniiU'd  and  marched  across  the  country.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous  ail  the  Indians  were  there,    ager  for  the  fray. 

A  conference  having  been  held  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  they  marched  forward, 
and  just  at  niglitfall  reached  the  river.  It  was  decided  to  attack  the  fort  on  the 
south  bank  at  daybreak,  the  Indians  being  skilful  guides,  but  it  haj)pened  tliat  the 
tide  in  a  creek  near  the  fort  was  up,  making  it  then  too  deep  to  ford.  This  caused  a 
delay,  during  the  continuance  of  which  they  lay  concealed  in  the  forest.  Wiien  the 
tide  flowed  out,  tlie  allies  crossed  the  creek  unobserved,  and  stormed  and  carried  the 
fort,  sword  in  hand,  retaining  but  few  prisoners. 

The  feelings  of  Gourgues  and  his  men  Avcre  much  excited  by  the  caj)turc  of  a 
culverin  having  tiie  arms  of  Ilenry  IV.  engraved  on  it,  which  had  been  mounted  in 
Fort  Caroline.  Ordering  his  boats  around,  he  determined  immediately  to  assault  the 
north  fort.  lie  embarked  his  men  in  military  order,  but  the  Jntlians,  too  impatient 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  boats,  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  across.  Seeing 
so  great  an  array,  the  garrison,  sixty  in  numlier,  made  no  show  of  defence,  but  tied, 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  shelter  in  another  fort,  situated  three  miles  above.  Ihit 
they  were  met  l/y  another  strong  party  of  French,  and,  being  hemmed  in  by  the 
Indians  in  the  rear,  were  completely  cut  to  ])ieces,  \,ith  the  exception  of  fifteen  men, 
who  were  di  lained  that  thev  iuiy;lit  be  hany;ed. 

Fort  Mateo,  the  strongest  of  the  three  works  which  the  Spaniards  had  erected 
af\er  the  capture  of  Fort  Caroline,  was  still  unharmed.  While  meditating  on  the 
best  mode  of  attack,  they  were  informed  i)y  one  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  a  soldier 
from  Fort  Mateo,  of  the  exact  height  of  its  walls,  to  seale  which  ladders  were  at 
once  prepared.  At  this  time  the  Indians  discovered  a  Spaniard  in  eamj)  in  the 
disguise  of  an  Indian,  who  jiroved  to  be  a  spy.  From  him  (Jourgues  learned  that 
the  garrison  consiste<!  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  nu'ii,  that  the  fort  was  large,  and 
that  it  was  lu'Iicved  that  (Jourgues  had  a  force  of  two  thousand  nu'ii.  He  instantly 
determined  on  his  plan  of  attack,  and,  after  two  days  spent  in  j  paration,  he  directed 
the  Indians  to  conceal  themn'Ives  in  the  forest,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  near  the 
fort.  He  then  crossed  in  boats  with  his  whohi  force,  merely  leaving  behind  him 
lil'teen  men  as  a  guard.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  seen  from  the  fort,  the  Spaniards 
openeci  their  culverins  on  him,  to  avoid  the  ell'ccts  of  which  he  landed  and  took 
possession  of  an  eminence,  whence  he  could  overlook  the  fort  and  the  movements  of 
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its  garrison,  while  his  own  troops  were  concealed  and  protected.  He  designed  taking 
the  work  by  escahide  tlie  following  morning,  but  the  Spaniards  precipitated  matters 
by  making  a  sally  of  sixty  men.  Gourgnes  ordered  an  oflicer  and  twenty  men  to 
get  between  the  fort  and  the  sallying  party  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  l)eing  accom- 
plished, he  marched  raj)idly  forward,  directing  his  forces  to  reserve  their  lire  for  a 
close  contest,  and  after  the  f.rst  discharge  to  rush  on  sword  in  liand.  Many  of  the 
foe  fell,  and  though  the  rest  fought  bravely  they  were  at  length  ol)liged  to  retreat, 
but,  encountering  the  force  in  their  rear,  every  tnan  was  slain,  no  quarter  being  given. 

Seeing  the  llower  of  their  force  thus  cut  down,  the  garrison,  crediting  the  exag- 
gerated rei)orts  of  the  French  strength,  lied  across  the  river,  where  the  Indians 
lying  in  ambush  fell  upon  them  with  overwhelming  fury.  Such  was  the  skill  of  the 
savages  in  the  use  of  the  arrow  th<at  one  bolt  jMissed  through  the  buckler  of  a  Spanish 
ollicer  and  entered  his  body,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  French,  having  again 
crossed  the  river,  assaulted  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear,  killing  all  who  escaped  the 
Indians,  and  thus  the  entire  garrison  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reserveil 
for  the  gallows  as  a  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  surrender 
of  Ilibault. 

Fort  Mateo  was  entered  triumphantly,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  large  (piantity 
of  arms,  nine  culverins,  and  lighteen  casks  of  powder.  The  following  day  the  boats 
were  freighted  with  the  artillery,  l)ut  the  magazine  was  blown  up  by  a  secret  train 
left  by  the  enemy,  which  was  unwittingly  lired  i)y  an  Indian  wiiile  cooking  fish. 

Tlie  work  of  retribution  was  not,  however,  i'.s  yet  fully  completed.  Drawing  u[» 
his  men,  and  the  auxiliary  Indians  who  had  taken  so  active  a  ])art  in  the  short  cam- 
paign, and  placing  all  the  Spanish  prisoneix  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  centre, 
(Jourgues  adilressed  the  latter,  recounting  to  them  the  atrocities  committed  by  ^le- 
nendez,  and  linished  by  condemning  them  to  immediate  execution  in  i\w  same 
manner  as  that  adopted  by  the  Spaniards.  They  were  then  taken  to  the  same  tree 
wliicii  had  served  the  nefarious  ]\[encndez,  and  upon  which  the  latter  had  placed  the 
inscription,  "Not  as  Fren^'hmen,  l)ut  as  Lutherans."  The  thirty  prisoners  having 
been  suspended  upon  its  limbs,  Gourgnes,  with  a  red-hot  pointed  iron,  inscribeil  a 
strip  of  pine  board  with  the  words,  "  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  traitors,  robbers,  and 
nuinlcrcrs,"  and  fastened  it  to  the  gallows-tree. 

Innnediately  returning  witii  his  cavaliers  and  his  native  allies  to  St.  Mary's 
Iliver,  where  he  had  left  his  ships,  and  having  distriluited  presents  to  tlie  Indians, 
wiio  were  greatly  pleased  with  his  martial  exploits,  (Jourgues,  on  the  I'xl  of  Mav,  set 
sail  for  France,  arriving  at  tlie  port  of  Ilochelle  on  the  (ith  of  .hiiie,  after  a  very 
prosperous  voyage. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

DISCOVERY  OF  VIRGINIA  — EFFORTS  FOR  ITS  COLONIZATIOX  — SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  — SIR  RICHARD  GREENVILLE  — SETTLEMENT  ON  ROANOKE  ISLAND 
ABANDONED— THE  ABORIGINES— JAMESTOWN  SETTLED— CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 
—OPECHANCANOUGH— MASSACRE  OF  THE  COLONISTS— INDIAN   POPULATION. 

The  skill  and  daring  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  gave  to  England,  in  1497, 
such  possessory  right  to  tlie  North  American  continent  as  priority  of  discovery  could 
confer,  but  for  nearly  a  century  she  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  it.  The  first  energetic 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  than  whom  no  man  living 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  acquired  greater  celebrity  for  military  exploits,  naval 
skill,  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  transatlantic  discoveries,  and  the  furtherance  of  coloni- 
zation. He  was  equally  renowned  for  his  wit,  learning,  eloquence,  and  accomplish- 
ments. Descended  from  an  old  family  in  Devonshire,  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afler  serving  with  distinguished  credit  in  France  under  Coligny  and  Conde,  in 
the  Netherlands  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  Ireland  against  the  i<>be!s,  he 
was  received  at  Elizabeth's  court  with  marked  favor.  The  world  is  indel^ted  to 
Raleigh  for  the  discovery  of  Virginia.  His  plans  for  promoting  colonization  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  early  developed,  and  he  was,  beyond  all  others,  a  zealous  as  >vell 
as  steadfast  advocate  of  the  policy  of  extending  the  po'.vc:-  and  civilization  of  England 
to  the  wild  shores  of  America.  He  commanded  an  expedition  which  explored 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  ascended  the  Orinoco  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Subse(iuently  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  countriiw  visited  by 
him,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  truthful,  glowing,  and  graphic  descri{)tions.  1  laving 
been  one  of  the  originators  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (his  half- 
brother)  to  Newfoundland,  when  that  attempt  to  found  a  colony  failed,  he  ol»tained 
letters  patent  from  Elizabeth  authorizing  him  to  renew  the  eflbrt  in  a  more  southerly 
latitude  on  the  Atlantic.  These  letters  were  dated  on  the  25th  of  March,  1584, 
nearly  six  years  after  the  failure  of  Gilbert's  attempt.  The  authority  to  make  dis- 
coveries and  found  a  colony  was  plenary,  but  the  government  did  not  undertake  to 
defray  any  part  of  the  cost.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  private  or  associate  adventure, 
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the  crown  conferring  upon  the  projectors  the  proprietorship  of  the  country  iliscnve'ied, 
merely  stipuhiting  for  the  usual  Hcknowledgment  of  sovereign./  by  the  snvreu  ior  of 
one-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  all  mines.  Some  grants  of  licenses  on  wines,  and  other 
emoluments,  were  at  the  same  period  bestowed  upon  Raleigh  to  enable  him  to  liqui- 
date the  charges  of  his  equipnierc;  in  addition  to  which,  he  associated  with  him  other 
persons  possessing  means  and  influence,  among  whom  were  included  blood-relations. 
Two  vessels  were  provided  and  placed  under  the  respective  commands  of  Philip 
Aniidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  the  latter  of  whom  had  served  under  Raleigh  in  Ireland 
as  an  oflicer  of  the  land-forces.  On  the  27th  of  April  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the 
Tliames,  and,  following  the  usual  circuitous  route,  ina  the  Canaries  and  the  West 
Indies,  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  Virginia  coasts  were 
occupied  by  clans  of  Algonkins  of  the  Powhataiiic  type.  The  natives  were  too 
feeble  to  insi>ire  terror,  clothed  in  deer-skins,  having  for  weapons  bows  and  arrows, 
hatchets  of  stone,  and  wooden  swords,  and  shields  made  of  bark  and  sticks  woven 
together.  The  greatest  chief  in  the  country  ^ould  not  muster  more  than  seven 
hundred  or  eight  hundved  fighting-men.  Their  wars  were  carried  on  by  sudden 
surprises  at  daybreak  or  by  moonlight,  ambush  's,  and  other  subtle  devices.  Captain 
Smith  once  met  a  party  of  seven  hundred,  and  so  great  was  the  superiority  conferred 
on  the  English  by  their  fire-arms  that  with  fifteen  men  he  was  able  to  withstand  them 
all.  Their  largest  town  contained  but  thirty  houses,  with  walls  of  bark,  or  of  upright 
poles  bent  over  and  fastened  at  the  top.  Eiijli  clan  obeyed  the  authority  of  its  own 
chief,  but  all  were  associated  in  a  general  confederacy,  which  was  ruled  by  Powhatan, 
whose  council-fire  and  residence  were  located  on  the  James  River.  Those  who  lived 
on  the  coasts  relied  on  fish  as  one  of  the  mcims  of  their  subsistence.  The  hunting- 
grounds  e.\tended  west  to  the  general  line  of  the  falls  of  the  Virginia  rivers,  where 
people  of  a  diverse  stock  as  well  as  language  supervened,  extending  to  the  Allegha- 
iiies.  Whatever  occurrence  of  luoment  happened  on  the  borders,  as  the  appearance 
of  enemies  or  strangers,  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  central  administration. 
In  tiiis  way  a  sort  of  inchoate  republic  was  governed. 

Amidits  and  liarlow  approached  a  low  shore  covered  with  trees  and  fringed  with 
'in  outer  line  of  islands  and  islets.  Having  vast  anchor.  Barlow  hinded  in  his  yawl 
iit  the  island  of  Wococon,  where  he  admired  the  handsoine  trees,  indigenous  fruits, 
and  vigorous  vegetation.  But  no  Indiiins  iv>peared  until  the  third  day,  when  three  of 
the  natives  appi'oached  in  a  canoe,  and  a  friendly  intercourse  ensued.  The  following 
day  the  ships  were  visited  by  several  canoes,  in  one  of  which  was  Gninf^anaiiieo, 
I'owhatan's  brother.  His  attendants  spread  a  mat  on  tiie  ground,  upon  which  he 
fearlessly  seated  him^iclf,  and  evinced  p''rfU't  self-poss(ssion,  though  the  Kiiglislinien 
were  com|)letely  arm 'd.  lie  made  gesticulations  of  friendship  by  stroking  his  head 
and  breast  with  his  hand  and  repeating  this  ceremony  on  his  visitors.*     He  then 


'  This  cii8lora  of  passinj;  tlie  Iiaml  ovrr  l\w.  fiu'c  niul  broiust  m;i3  noticed  by  Ciibcrii  ilc  Viii'ii  in  fiibo» 
west  of  Ariiiinsiis  iibout  15!!(!.  .lacqiioa  Cii-tier  nlso  found  tliis  ciiatom,  in  1534,  in  the  triboa  who  vi.'-itud 
bin  shipH  in  the  St.  Lawronco. 
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arose  and  addressed  them  in  a  "  long  speech,"  all  his  attendants  standing  in  silence. 
Presents  were  now  laid  hcfore  him,  and  before  four  other  persons  who  appeared  to 
be  officials,  which  at  the  close  of  *'-.o  interview  he  directed  to  be  taken  away  as  all 
belonging  to  himself.  At  this  interview  friendly  salutations  were  exchanged.  The 
Indians  are  described  as  "a  proper  well-proportioned  people,  very  civil  in  their 
manners  and  behavior."  After  this  interview,  reciprocal  confidence  being  estab- 
lished, a  traffic  was  commenced. 

Amidas  then  proceeded  to  enter  Pandico  Sound,  and  the  following  day,  at  even- 
ing, anchored  near  the  island  of  Roanoke,  which  he  estimated  to  be  seven  leagues 
distant  from  Occoquan,  the  first  place  of  landing. 

At  Roanoke  the  English  found  a  small  village,  comprising  nine  houses,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  Granganamco.  The  chief  being  absent,  his 
wife  received  Amidas  with  courtesy  and  hospitality.  She  wa«  an  energetic  woman, 
and  ordered  their  boat  to  be  drawn  ashore  and  the  oars  to  be  carried  up  to  the  vil- 
lage to  guard  them  from  thieves.  The  feet  of  the  English  having  been  washed  in 
warm  water,  she  then  invited  them  to  partivke  of  hominy,  boiled  venison,  and  roasted 
fish,  with  a  dessert  of  "  melons  and  other  vegetables." 

Fearing  treachery,  Amidas  embarked  in  his  boat  at  evening,  and,  pushing  it  out 
into  the  sound,  anchored  off  the  village,  intending  thus  to  pass  the  night.  The  wife 
of  Granganamco,  divining  the  reason  f(>i-  this  precaution,  and  evidently  regretting 
his  mistrust,  sent  down  the  evening  meal  in  pots  to  the  shore.  She  also  ordered 
mats  to  be  carried  to  the  boat  to  shelter  the  English  from  the  night  dews,  and 
directed  several  men  and  thirty  women  to  remain  there  all  night  as  a  guard. 

This  constituted  the  extreme  limit  of  their  discoveries.  Returning  to  their 
anchorage,  the  explorers  spent  two  months  and  a  half  on  the  coast,  when,  having 
finished  their  traffic,  they  set  sail  for  England  about  the  middle  of  September,  car- 
rying with  them  two  natives,  called  Manteo  and  Wasechoe.  The  safe  return  of  the 
siiips,  and  the  narration  of  the  discoveries  made,  created  a  strong  sensation,  and 
Elizabeth  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  description  of  (he  country,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  extending  her  sovereignty  which  it  presented,  that  she  named  it  Virginia, 
in  allusion  to  her  own  state  of  single-blessedness. 

The  desire  to  found  colonies  was  efl'ectually  aroused  in  England  by  the  results 
of  this  discovery,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  British  colonial  establisliment.s.  The 
])ioneer  ships  had  scarcely  returned  from  Virginia,  when  a  second  voyage  was  resolv»'d 
on.  Sir  Richard  (Jreenville,  who  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  fii-st  eflbrt, 
originated  this  second  a<lventure,  and  determined  to  lead  it.  For  this  enterprise 
seven  ships  were  ecpiippcd  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  and  fully  provided  with  all 
necessary  supi)lies.  Raleigh  was  deeply  intctrested  in  this  new  effort,  and  to  render 
it  suc(!essful  nothing  was  omitted  which  at  that  era  was  deemed  essential.  The  pres- 
ence of  Manteo  and  his  companion  had  excited  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  mind 
respecting  tlu;  ai)origines,  and,  in  order  to  ac(juire  correct  ideas  of  their  features, 
manners,  and  customs,  Raleigh  sent  out  Mr.  With,  or  Wyth,  a  skilful  writer.  A 
gentleman  of  his  household,  Thomas  Harriot,  a  noted  mathematician  and  scholar, 
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also  accompanied  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  Iiidiiin  char- 
acter. Thomas  Cavendish,  who  afterwards  circumnavigated  the  ghjbe,  was  one  of 
the  adventurers.     Manteo  returned  to  Virginia  as  guide  and  interpreter. 

The  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  'Jth  of  April,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
eight  colonists,  and,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  on  the  2Gth  of  June  anchored  off  the 
island  of  Occocpian.  At  this  time  the  princi])al  local  ruler  on  the  coast  was  Wingina, 
who  resided  on  the  island  of  Roanoke.  To  him  a  deputation  was  immediately 
despatched,  under  the  guidance  of  Manteo,  who  is  uniformly  praised  for  his  fidelity. 

Other  parties  were  sent  off  in  different  directions  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  and  make  inquiry  concerning  the  productions  of  the  country.  Sir 
liichard  himself  crossed  to  the  mainland  and  explored  the  villages  on  the  Chowan 
River,  where  he  involved  himself  and  attendants  in  hostilities  with  the  natives.  The 
manner  in  which  this  difficulty  arose  was  as  follows.  The  Indians  had  stolen  a 
silver  cup  from  his  mess-furniture,  in  revenge  for  which,  after  his  return  to  the 
island  of  Occoquan,  he  burned  their  village  and  destroyed  their  corn.  After  this 
impolitic  and  cruel  act,  he  suddenly  determined  to  return  to  England.  He  left  a 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons  on  the  island  of  Occoquan,  over  whom 
he  appointed  Mr.  Ralph  Lane  governor.  On  his  route  home  he  visited  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  expectation  of  encountering  Spanish  vessels,  and,  having  captured  a 
large  ship,  returned  with  his  prize  to  Plymouth,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  of 
Se2)tember,  after  an  absence  of  a  little  more  than  six  months. 

Sir  Richard  Greenville's  exjjloratory  trip,  and  his  severity  towards  the  Indians, 
seconded  as  it  was  by  the  aggressive  policy  pursued  by  his  successors,  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  settlers  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  continual  dread  of  the  aborigines. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  colonists  soon  found  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Indians  with  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Finesse  was  retaliated  by  finesse,  deception 
by  deception.  About  the  same  time  Granganaineo,  their  best  friend,  died,  and  his 
death  was  followed  by  that  of  his  aged  father,  Eusenore.  A  general  state  of  un- 
friendly feeling  at  this  time  existed  towards  the  Englisli.  The  colonists  planted 
nothing,  and  with  great  reluctance  the  Indians  partly  supplied  them  with  corn 
game,  and  fish,  which  at  length  they  withheld  altogether.  The  result  of  this  non- 
intercourse  j)olicy  WJKS  that  parties  of  the  colonists  were  necessitated  to  forage  for 
supplies  on  the  islands,  and  some  on  the  mainland.  Finally  they  were  compelled  to 
sul)sist  on  roots  and  sheil-fish,  until,  at  their  own  request,  they  were  carried  back  to 
England  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Of  the  customs,  rites,  creed,  and  oi)inions  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  Harriot  gives  the 
following  account:  "They  believe  in  one  God,  who  is  self-existent  and  eternal,  and 
the  creator  of  the  world.  After  this  he  created  an  order  of  inferior  gods  to  carry 
out  his  government.  That  then  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  created  as  instruments 
of  the  secondary  gods.  The  waters  were  then  made,  becoming  the  vital  i)rinciple  of 
all  creatures.  He  next  created  a  woman,  who,  by  the  congress  of  one  of  the  gods, 
brought  forth  children,  and  thence  mankind  had  their  beginnings.  They  thought 
the  gods  were  all  of  human  shape,  and  worshippetl  them,  by  their  images,  dancing, 
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singing,  and  praying,  with  ofToringa.  They  holiovod  in  the  ininiortality  of  the  soul, 
which  was  destined  to  future  happiness,  or  to  inhahit  Pojxit/uxsa,  a  pit  or  phiee  of 
torment,  where  the  sun  sets ;  and  this  doctrine  they  hased  on  tiie  assertion  of  persons 
who  had  returned  after  death."  These  doctrines  are  said  to  have  had  iiuicli  weight 
witli  the  common  Indians,  hut  to  have  made  hut  little  imj)ression  on  their  Weroances, 
or  riders,  and  ])riests.  How  accurately  tiiey  were  reported,  and  how  much  they 
were  colored  by  Cliristian  predilections,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  known  repugnance 
of  the  native  sages  to  give  information  on  such  points,  from  their  soon  being  on  ill 
terms  or  at  open  war  with  the  English,  and  from  the  j)robability  that  some  of  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  this  alleged  Indian  creed  had  been  derived  from 
traditions  related  by  Manteo  and  Ciranganameo,  the  first  a  baptized  convert,  and  the 
latter  a  politic  friend  of  the  English  and  an  admirer  of  their  manners. 

Wingina  himself  would  often  be  at  prayers  with  the  English,  it  having  been 
their  practice  to  read  the  service  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians.  But  it 
was  evident  that  they  deemed  the  English  great  necromancers,  pos.sessing  almost  un- 
limited influence  with  the  gods,  firmly  believing  that  they  could  inflict  diseases,  insure 
<leath,  and  impart  vigor  to  the  growth  of  or  destroy  their  corn-croj)s.  The  use  of 
letters,  the  burning-glass,  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  and  guns  seemed  to 
Ihem  the  work  of  gods  rather  than  of  men,  and  the  terrors  of  the  latter  they  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  resist.  They  even  attributed  every  new  sickness  which 
appeared  among  them  to  wounds  from  unseen  bullets  discharged  by  invisible  agents 
in  the  air  around  them.  The  Bible,  which  was  read  by  the  English,  the  Indians 
considered  to  be  a  talisman,  whose  virtues  resided  in  the  material  of  the  book,  and 
not  in  its  8j)iritual  teachings.  They  deemed  it  a  favor  to  be  allowed  to  handle,  hug, 
and  kiss  it,  pa.ssing  it  over  their  faces,  and  rubbing  it  over  their  breasts. 

Mr,  Harriot  also  observed  that  they  had  great  veneration  for  a  certain  plant, — 
a  sponUmeous  growth  of  the  country, — which  tiiey  called  uppowoc,  but  which  was 
even  then  better  known  by  the  name  of  tobacco.  The  leaves  of  this,  cured  and 
dried,  they  smoked  in  earthen  tubes,  drawing  up  the  smoke  by  inhalation.  The 
fumes  of  this  ])lant  were  ofl'ered  to  their  gods  with  ceremonial  rites  and  extravagant 
genuflections.  They  threw  its  dust  on  nets  to  consecrate  them  for  use,  and  into  the 
air  as  a  thanksgiving  for  dangers  past.  But  its  most  sacred  use  was  casting  it  into 
fires  kindled  for  sac  rifice,  to  produce  a  kind  of  incense  to  heaven. 

Harriot  carefully  examineil  the  productions  of  the  country,  especially  those  that 
would  furnish  commodities  for  commerce.  The  culture  of  maize,  and  its  extraordi- 
nary productiveness,  attracted  his  jiarticular  attention,  and  he  found  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  potato,  when  boiled,  to  be  excellent  food.  The  credit  of  introducing  this 
important  factor  in  the  world's  progre.=«  into  Europe  seems  to  belong  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  was  also  the  first  to  discover  gold  in  California.' 

'  A  Htiitue  (if  Sir  riaiu'is  Drake,  llui.s  iiiscribt'il,  ''  Tlio  Iiilrodiicir  nf'tlie  I'oliito  into  Kiirii|i(',  158(),"  was 
iKitiuud  Ijy  llic  writer  at  Offuiilmrj:,  (Icniiaiiy,  a  I'lJW  years  hiiiLO.  It  is  sinj;ular  tliut  it  lias  bei'ti  loft  fur  uii 
obscure  Ooriiian  town  to  recognize  thus  publicly  an  event  which  has  exerted  so  vawt  an  influence  upou  social 
ccououiy. — F.  S.  D. 
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The  early  intercourso  of  the  English  with  the  Virginia  tribea  was  of  an  entirely 
friendly  character.  The  interests  of  both  parties  were  subserved.  The  Indians  were 
glad  to  exchange  their  commodities  for  European  fabrics,  of  which  they  stood  in 
need,  while  this  now  branch  of  commerce  promised  to  be  very  remunerative  to  the 
adventurers.  The  friendship  of  Powhatan's  brother,  Grangauaraeo,  who  resided  on 
the  island  of  Koanoke,  was  secured  by  the  first  voyagers,  and,  through  the  means  of 
Mauteo  and  Wasechoe,  who  accompanied  the  first  ships  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  study  of  the  habits  and  tribal  relations 
of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  geography  of  their  country.  Manteo,  having  made  some 
progress  in  English,  returned  from  England  with  the  colonists,  and  wiis  of  great  ser- 
vice to  them  as  an  interpreter,  guide,  and  adviser.  Granganamco,  who  had  welcomed 
Amidas,  continued  to  be  friendly,  but  this  friendship  was  incited  by  a  motive  which 
did  not  at  first  appear.  He  expected  the  English  to  aid  him  against  Wingina,  his 
elder  brother,  or  half-brother, — a  powerful  and  ambitious  sachem, — who,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  English,  appears  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Powhatan,  and 
against  whom  he  was  consequently  at  war.  In  a  short  time  the  colonists  began  to 
regard  ^V^ingina  with  great  suspicion.  They  watched  his  motions,  and  in  the  end 
accused  him  of  concocting  a  plot  to  exterminate  them.  Amidtis  had  been  abundantly 
supplied  by  Granganamco  with  venison  and  fish,  and  he  had  been  received  by  his 
wife  at  Roanoke  during  the  absence  of  the  chief  with  great  attention  and  hospitality; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  consider  the  island  to  be  a  safe  permanent  residence, 
for  on  a  subsequent  voyage  Sir  Richard  Greenville  found  him  located  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  Sir  Richard  on  reaching  Occoquan  was  to  send  to  the 
island  of  Roanoke  and  announce  his  arrival  to  AVingina,  who  is  styled  "  the  king." 
Mauteo  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  both  chieftains.  He  accom])anied  an  agent 
to  visit  the  tribes  on  the  mainland,  and  proved  himself  a  very  trustworthy  person. 
Sir  Richard  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  reconnoissance  that,  accompanied  by  a 
select  body  of  men,  he  repeated  the  visit  to  the  mainland,  and  discovered  several 
Indian  towns.  During  this  excursion  occurred  the  loss  of  the  silver  cup,  already 
mentioned,  in  revenge  for  which  he  burned  an  Indian  town  and  destroyed  the  corn- 
fields of  its  inhabitants. 

Alter  committing  this  imprudent  action,  he  with  some  precijiitancy  returned  to 
England,  consigning  the  government  of  the  colony  to  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  and  the 
charge  ,.f  the  ships  to  CaptHin  Amidas.  Mr.  Thomas  Harriot  was  directed  to  continue 
his  observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians.  Lane  ininiediately 
removed  the  colony  to  Roanoke,  at  the  entrance  to  Albemarle  Sound,  and,  employing 
persons  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  coast,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
geography  and  resources  of  the  eou!itry.  These  researches  extended  southwardly 
eighty  leagues  to  the  Neusc  River,  and  northwardly  to  the  territory  of  the  Chcsa- 
peakes,  an  Indian  tribe  located  on  a  stream  named  by  the  English  Elizabeth  River.* 


'  The  niiinu  Chusiipciike  Bay  is  stated  by  Stith  to  be  derived  from  tliis  tribe.     Others  huve  asserted  that 
in  tlie  Indian  lunj;uage  it  meant  "  the  niuther  of  waters. "     The  word  is  Algonkin,  and  appears  to  bo  a  com- 
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These  explorations  were  cxtemloJ  towanlH  the  northwest,  up  tlie  Alhoinarle  Sound 
and  Chowan  River,  ii  dintance  of  one  hunih-ed  and  thirty  miles.  Lane  pertionally 
directed  the  exploring  party,  and  was  aoconipanied  by  JNIanteo.  Tlie  (Chowan  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  tiie  Meherrin  and  Nottoway.  At  this  point  Lime  entered 
the  country  of  the  Chowanocks.'  The  ruling  chief,  a  lame  man,  named  Menatonon, 
possessing  an  excellent  understanding,  i  >ld  Mr.  Lane  a  notable  .^tory  of  a  copper- 
mine  and  a  ])earl-fishery,  the  latter  of  whicii  he  located  on  the  coiust.  lie  inter- 
mingled his  narrative  with  a  strange  tale  that  the  head  of  the  Maratuc,  now  called 
Roanoke  River,  spratig  out  of  a  rock  which  wius  so  close  to  the  sea  tiiat  when  high 
winds  prevailed  the  "  foam  from  the  waves  was  driven  over  into  the  spring."  I're- 
suming  this  sea  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  South  Sea  (Pacific), 
I^ane  undertook  a  voyage  to  find  it.  Every  hardship  was  endured  while  prosecuting 
this  hazardous  undertaking  with  the  hope  of  making  golden  discoveries.  At  last 
the  explorers  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  a  pint  of  corn  per  day,  and  when  this 
was  exhausted  they  boiled  two  mastilf  dogs  with  sa-ssafnus-leaves.  After  some  days 
spent  in  a  fruitless  search,  the  adventurers  were  glad  to  return  to  their  quarters  at 
Roanoke. 

At  this  time  Granganameo  died.  He  had  been  the  tried  friend  of  the  English, 
and  was  at  all  times  seconded  in  his  good  offices  by  his  her  Ensenore.  Their 
joint  influence  had  been  sufficient  to  restrain  Wingina's  malice  and  jjcrfidy.  Rut 
after  Granganameo's  death,  being  afforded  a  free  Hcoi)e  for  the  pursuit  of  his  machi- 
nations, he  at  once  changed  his  name  from  Wingina  to  I'emissapan,  and  becauje  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  Virginia  colonists.  By  his  representations  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  entailing  much  suflering  and  hardship  upon  Mr.  Lane  in  his  explo- 
rations of  the  Chowan  River;  but  when  the  governor  returned,  bringing  with  him 
the  son  of  Chowanock  as  a  prisoner,  and  Manteo  and  others  relateil  the  bravery  and 
power  of  endurance  of  Lane's  company,  his  haughty  aspect  w.is  changed,  and  the 
bravado  sjieeches  made  during  their  al)sence  were  heard  no  more.  These  reports  of 
the  ca])acity  of  the  colonists  to  sustain  themselves  seem  to  have  greatly  increa.sed  the 
lespect  entertained  by  the  Indians  for  the  whites,  and  to  have  aroused  a  strong  desire 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  English.  A  present  of  pearl  was  accordingly  sent  to 
jSIr.  Lane  from  Menatonon,  (he  king  of  (he  Chowanocks,  and  another  present  from 
Okisco,  the  chief  of  the  Weopeincoka,  a  powerful  coa.st-tribe.  These  friendly  demon- 
strations had  such  an  effect  ui)on  Wingina  that  he  directed  weirs  to  be  constructed 
for  the  supply  of  the  colonists  with  fish,  and  caused  them  to  be  tinight  how  to  plant 


binatiun  of  the  tcrius  chrrg,  ashore,  and  ahreg,  waters,  which  euuipouiiJ  i.s  at  this  day  familiarly  UHed  by  thcso 
tribes  to  ni^'nify  "aloii^  chore;"  but  tlie  evident iiieaiiiiig  of  the  name  in  its  relation  to  the  bay  was  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  lon^,  or  lonj^-stretebiii};,  (jr  ma;;nificent  bay.  It  is  i>robable  that  the  tribe  of  the 
Cbesapeakcs  received  their  name  from  tlieir  position  at  the  foot  of  tlie  bay. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  classifies  these  Indians  with  the  Iro(|iiois.  The  name  is  Alf^onkin,  however,  and  denotes 
that  (contrary  to  Cu.sic,  vol.  v.  p.  (iS!i)  the  lro<|iiois  had  immigrated  frum  the  south.  The  imaninjj  is 
nearly  the  .same  as  that  of  C'liuwan  (Bouthcrners).  The  Cliuwana  were  a  well-known  Algonkin  tribe,  natives 
of  the  soich. 
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thoir  ficMn  of  corn.  But  this  fricridshi])  wiis  speodily  intorniptod  by  the  deutli  of 
till!  vi'iuTublo  and  wise  chief,  Ensenoro.  Tlic  two  l)e.st  frieiidrt  of  tlie  Englisli  being 
now  deiul,  Wingiiia,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  \m  father's  funeral,  invited  a  largo 
number  of  Indians  to  aaseniMe,  with  the  intention  of  annihilating  the  colony  at  one 
[)low.  Tlie  plot  was  revealed  by  Skico,  the  son  of  Miiiiatonon,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  expedition  to  the  head  of  the  Chowan  lliver. 

The  colonist^}  immediately  seized  all  the  Indian  canoes  on  the  island,  thinkitig 
thus  to  entangle  the  Indians  in  their  own  toils.  But  the  latter  took  the  alarm,  and, 
after  a  skirmish  in  which  five  or  six  of  their  number  were  slain,  made  good  their 
escape  to  the  forest.  Both  parties  now  maintained  the  closest  watch  over  each  other's 
movements,  until,  after  much  manoeuvring,  Wingina  was  ut  length  entrajjped  and 
slain,  together  with  eight  of  his  principal  warriors. 

Although  the  death  of  Wingina  seemed  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  country,  yet  a  general  scarcity  of  food,  combined  with  a 
singular  concurrence  of  untoward  event.s,  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
island.  The  stringency  of  affairs  at  Roanoke  had,  despite  the  efforts  of  industrious 
individuals,  been  greatly  increased  by  the  withdrawal  and  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  chiefly  relied  upon  for  supplies  of  food.  To  relieve  the  colony,  Captain 
Stafford,  a  prominent  and  en.rgetic  man,  was  despatched  with  nineteen  men  to  the 
friendly  Indian  village  of  Croatan,  on  Cape  Lookout,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of 
j)roviding  subsistence  and  of  keeping  a  watch  for  ships  expected  with  relief  from 
England.  They  had  not  been  there  more  than  seven  days  when  twenty-three  sail 
of  ships  made  their  appearance.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by  8ir  Francis  Drake, 
who  was  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  the  Si>anish  main,  lie  had  taken  Carthagcna,  plundered  the  capital  of  Hispa- 
niola,  and  burnt  the  towns  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Helena  on  the  Florida  coast. 
Having  received  orders  to  succor  the  Virginia  colony,  he  offered  them  a  ship  of 
seventy  tons'  burden,  one  hundred  men,  and  four  months'  i)rovisions,  as  well  as  four 
smaller  vessels.  But  these  ves.sels  were  all  driven  to  sea  in  a  storm.  Drake  then 
tendered  tliem  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  but  unfortunately  it  could  not 
be  navigated  into  the  harbor  of  lloanoke.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view 
of  their  having  suffered  much  misery,  and  their  dangerous  position,  the  colonists, 
after  some  di.scu.ssion,  determined  to  solicit  Sir  Francis  to  convey  them  to  England  in 
his  fleet.  This  favor  was  granted,  and  they  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  July,  158(i. 
On  this  trip  (iovernor  Lane  carried  the  fli"st  tobacco-plant  from  Virginia  to  England. 
Drake  was  not  more  than  a  few  days'  sail  from  Roanoke  on  his  houjeward  passage, 
when  a  shij)  of  one  hundred  tons'  burden  arrived  from  England  with  the  expected 
supplies.  The  comnuuuler,  having  made  search  for  the  colonists  in  vain,  returned 
home  with  his  vessel.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  the  latter  ship.  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  three  ships  and  ample  supplies.  Receiving  no 
intelligence  of  the  colony,  he  landed  fifty  men  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  furnished 
them  with  provisions  for  two  years,  aiul  then  returned.  Of  these  successive  arrivals 
and  departures  the  Indians  remained  silent  spectatoi-s,  but  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
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iniprcHMCMl  with  the  idmi  tliat  ii  nation  which  could  fiinuHli  siicli  resourccH  wiw  not 
only  tilllucnt  Imt  also  in  earnest. 

Dnrin}i;  the  month  of  liiily  of  tlio  followinj;  year  (1")87)  three  Hhips  arriveil 
which  had  heen  sent  out  ly  Kaieij^h,  under  the  eoniinand  of  (iov«'rnor  .John  White, 
with  the  design  of  reinforcinj^  the  colony  an»l  permanently  estahlishing  it  iw  the  loiin- 
dation  of  an  agricultural  State.  Making  Cape  Ilatteras,  (iovernor  White  proceeded 
to  the  island  of  Roanoke  to  seek  for  the  lifty  men,  hut  he  found  notiiing  hut  the 
skeleton  of  one  man.  The  huildings  were  not  destroyed,  hut  the  tort  was  dilapidated, 
and  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  overgrown  with  weeds.  Cjovernor  White  refitted  the 
houses,  resumed  the  occupancy  of  the  spot,  and  estahlished  his  government,  laying 
there  the  foundations  of  a  city  called  Raleigh.  Afr.  Howe,  one  of  the  newly- 
aj)pointed  council,  having  wandered  into  the  woods,  waH  shot  hy  one  of  Wingina's 
men.  Captain  Stafford,  with  twenty  men,  accompanied  hy  .Manteo,  who  had  sailed  to 
England  with  Drake  and  again  returned,  was  sent  to  Croatan  to  make  incpiiries  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  lifty  colonists.  He  was  told  that  the  colony  had  heen  attacked  hy 
three  hundred  Secotan,  A<pioscojos,  and  Dcssamopeak  Indians,  and  that  after  a 
Hkirniish,  in  which  hut  one  Englishman  was  slain,  the  white  men  had  retreated  to 
their  hoat  and  fled  to  a  small  island  near  Ilatteras,  where  they  stayed  some  time, 
and  then  departed  they  knew  not  whither. 

Governor  White  took  immediate  steps  to  renew  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Indians,  hut  he  found  them  sullen  and  revengeful.  Determining  to  evince  the 
national  indignation  for  the  loss  of  tlie  fitly  colonists  hy  attacking  the  Dessanio- 
peaks,  who  occupied  the  coast  opposite  Roanoke,  he  detailed  for  this  purjjose  twenty- 
four  men,  under  Captain  Stafford,  who,  with  .Manleo  for  his  guide,  left  the  island  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  At  dayhreak  they  landed  on  the  main  shore,  heyond  the 
town,  and  assaulted  four  Indians  sitting  at  a  lire,  killing  one  of  them.  ()i\  examina- 
tion, those  proved  to  he  friendly  Croatans,  who  had  c(m»e  thither  to  gather  their  corn, 
the  Dessamoi)eak  Indians  having  fled,  as  they  then  ascertained,  after  killing  Howe 

On  the  i;5th  of  August,  1")S7,  Manteo,  who  had,  it  is  helievcd,  nnide  three  voyages 
to  England,  and  had  ac(initted  himself  satisfactorily  a.s  the  Mentor  of  the  colony,  was 
haptized  in  the  Christian  faith,  receiving,  at  the  recpicst  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Roanoke.  Another  event  signalized  this  month:  the  daughter  of 
Governor  White,  married  to  Mr.  Dare,  a  meml)er  of  the  c(Mincil,  was,  on  the  18th, 
delivered  of  a  female  child,  which  received  the  name  of  Virginia,  the  first  child  horn 
of  English  parents  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 

It  now  hecame  necessary  to  select  a  person  to  visit  England  and  solicit  supplies. 
The  Indians  ')cing  generally  hostile,  the  colonists  could  not  cultivate  siillifient  ground 
to  .sustain  themselves.  England  was  at  this  time  convulsed  with  alarm  in  expectation 
of  the  descent  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  it  was  justly  feared  that  the  interests  of 
the  distant  little  colonv  woidd  he  overlooked.  White  heint;  selected,  hefore  lenvinir 
the  coast  he  estahlished  a  colony  of  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  near  Cape  Hat- 
tenis.  Nothing  was  ever  suhsecpiently  heard  of  this  party.  Whether  they  perished 
by  the  Indian  tomahawk  or  hy  starvation  has  never  heen  ascertained. 
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On  nrrivinp  in  Kiigluml,  Wliito  found  the  nut  ion  in  Hiich  groiit  turmoil  tliiit 
notliing  could  )>(>  done.  Tli(>  comimny  underwent  a  eininge,  and  an  abortive  attempt 
was  made  to  .send  two  l)anjueH  from  Hideford  in  ir)HH.  Kenewed  effortri  were  made 
to  Huccor  the  cohmy,  but  Alareli,  ITjlK),  had  arrived  before  relief  eould  be  deHpatehed 
to  them.  It  wiiH  the  2d  of  Auf^unt  wIh'U  the  nhipH  under  Governor  White  reached 
llie  latitudes  of  Croatan  and  llatteriiH.  At  the  hitter  plaee  a  nmoke  was  olmerved, 
but,  after  dilij;ent  search  where  the  governor  had  three  years  previously  left  a  colony 
of  one  hundred  men,  no  traces  of  them  ccndd  be  found.  Cannon  were  fired,  but 
produced  no  other  rcsponne  than  their  own  reverberations,  and  trumpets  were  sounded 
in  vain.  It  appeared  that  the  smoke  arose  fron  Indian  fires  hastily  or  car<it's,sly 
left.  While  prosecuting  their  search,  they  fimnd  the  word  "  Croatan"  written  on  a 
post,  and  heiicc!  presumed  that  the  Ilattenw  colony  had  gone  to  that  i)lace,  where 
friendly  Indians  lived.  No  subsequent  search  developifd  any  further  trace  of  them: 
their  fate  had  become  identified  with  the  mysteri(«  of  Indian  history.  The  attempts 
made  to  find  this  colony  were,  however,  of  a  very  puerile  character.  In  the  effort 
first  made  under  (Jovernor  White,  two  boats  were  despatched  with  a  ctmipetent  com- 
iiiaiuh  r,  but  in  pa.s.sing  a  bar  on  the  Ilatteras  coast  one  of  the  boats  was  half  filled 
with  water,  and  the  other  wa.s  upset,  the  captain  and  six  men  being  drowned.  This 
accident  exerci.scd  a  depressing  inlluence  on  the  spirits  of  all  concerned,  but  at 
leimtli  two  other  boats  were  fitted  out  and  sen:  off  with  nineteen  men  on  the  same 
.service.  It  was  by  the  second  expedition  that  the  inscription  before  mentioned  wa.s 
found,  together  with  the  evidences  of  the  ha^ty  abandonment  of  the  place  by  the 
colonist.s.  Following  the  index  of  this  in.scri|  tion,  the  commander  ordered  the  ships 
to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  for  Croatan,  on  Cape  Lookout.  While  proceeding  thither, 
one  of  the  vessels  parted  its  cable,  losing  rot  only  the  anchor  attached,  but  al.so 
another  which  had  in  some  manner  become  entangled  with  it,  and  before  they  could 
dro])  a  third  anchor  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of  being  driven  on  the  strand. 
Discouraged  by  these  attempts,  and  influei  ced  by  fallacious  hopes  of  profit  to  be 
derived  from  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  they  proposed  to  return  in  the  spring 
and  resume  the  search,  they  bore  awiiy  for  these  western  islands,  an  ever-attractive 
spot  to  tho.se  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the  commander  of  the 
ships,  after  he  had  finished  his  crui.se  in  tlie  West  Indies,  would  not  again  visit  the 
Virginia  coast,  announcing  his  intention  to  return  to  England,  which  he  did  despite 
all  remonstrances.  Nothing  was  ever  heird  of  the  colony  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Croiitan,  and  the  return  of  (Jovernor  White  to  England  was  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  Virginia,  after  six  years'  fruitless  toil,  to  the  possession  of  the  aborigines. 

During  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
accessi(jii  of  James  I.,  llaleigli,  a  true  fr.end  of  Virginia  and  of  American  coloniza- 
tion, was  tried  for  the  crime  of  high  trca.'on,  and  unju.stly  condemned  to  death,  though 
his  execution  did  not  take  place  until  fitleen  years  afterwards.  In  151K)  Virginia 
had  been  abiindoned;  and,  although  the  colonists  lefl  at  Ilatteras  w^ere  not  entirely 
forgotten,  the  attempts  made  to  tuscerta'n  their  fate  were  feeble,  and  proved  to  be  alto- 
gether futile.     The  Indian  tribes  mar'  be  siij>posed  to  have  achieved  a  triuiui)h  in 
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driving  the  English  from  their  shores,  hut  the  state  of  tliseortl  mikI  nnarehy  in  wliich 
they  lived,  the  feehle  nature  of  the  ties  existing  hetween  them  as  tril)es,  and  their 
absolute  want  of  any  stable  government,  were  not  calculated  to  fit  (hem  for  successful 
resistance  to  the  power  of  a  civilized  nation.  More  than  twelve  years  elapsed  before 
the  project  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the  shores  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
former  ineflfoctual  struggles  for  colonial  existence  was  again  broached.  The  most 
im]i  >rtant  efforts  made  l>y  the  i)roprietors  of  the  Virginia  company  were  the  voyage 
of  I'artholomew  Gosnold,  in  1G02,  in  which  he  discovered  Gipe  Cod.  Martha's  V^ine- 
yard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  that  of  Cai)tain  Pring  and  Mr.  Saltern,  in  1003, 
who  followed  nearly  the  same  track  as  that  pursued  by  Gosnohi.  Two  years  subse- 
quently, George  Weymouth  visited  a  part  of  the  eiustern  coast,  ir.  latitude  41/  2^, 
and  it  is  conjectured  fro  i  his  descri[)tions  that  he  entered  either  Narnigaiisctt  JJay 
or  the  Connecticut  River.  On  every  side  were  found  tribes  of  the  Algoidcin  lineage, 
si)eaking  the  -lame  language,  and  having  identical  manners  and  customs.  The 
natives  were  mild,  affable,  and  fond  of  trafl"  •,  but  hostile  to  white  men,  and  very 
treacherous.  Nothing  more  conclusively  settles  the  <niestion  of  their  nationality 
than  their  language.  They  nbeyed  chiefs  who  were  called  sagamores,  and  they  had 
also  a  liigher  class  of  rulers,  (lenominuted  bashabas. 

Captain  Gosnold  made  such  favorable  reports  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country  he  had  visited,  and  of  its  many  advantages,  that  renewed  interest  was 
imparteci  lo  the  subject  of  colonization.  After  some  years  s]ient  in  advocating  the 
plan  of  a  colony,  (iosnold  induced  several  gentlemen  to  engage  in  it,  among  wlmm 
were  John  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Winglield,  and  the  liev.  R()i)ert  Hunt.  A  charter 
was  j)rocured  from  King  James,  bearing  date  the  lOth  of  April,  1()!)('»,  in  which 
Sir  Thomas  (iates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and  Richard  JIakiuyt  were  vested  with  the 
neces.sary  authority.  Three  ships  were  provided,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Christopher  Newport,  who  sailed  from  England  on  the  lUth  of  Decemlicr.  After  a 
long  and  tedious  voyage,  which  was  rendered  more  disagreeable  by  violent  ilisseiisions 
among  those  on  lioard,  the  shi|-  arrived  off  the  coast  on  the  2t)th  of  Ajiril,  1(!07,  at 
the  entrance  to  Ciiesapeake  Ray,  the  right  cape  of  which  was  named  Henry,  an<l  the 
left  Charles. 

How  the  Indian  tril>"s  would  receive  the  new  colonv,  then  a  iiuint  of  deeo 
interest,  was  not  iong  involvi'd  in  doui)t,  for  thirty  men  who  lan(le<l  on  Cape  Henry  to 
recreate  themselves  were  attacked  bv  India.ns  of  the  C'hesaiieake  tribe,  wiio  woun<led 
two  of  them.  This  might  have  lu'cn  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  cdlony  Wius 
destined  to  be  founded  liy  the  aid  of  the  sword;  and  such  literally  was  its  history, 
notwitlistandiiig  the  fact  that  its  charter  enjoined  kindness  to  tbe  savages,  with 
the  use  of  all  jiroper  menus  fur  their  conversion.  After  passing  the  eapes  of 
the  Chesafieakc,  the  magnificent  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  great  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  its  niinienais  fruits  and  productions,  were  found  to  surpass  everv 
anticij)iition.  Stitli,  a  conli  injioi'Mry  historian,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "Heaven  aiul 
earth  seem  never  to  have  agreed  belter  to  frame  a  place  for  mail's  acc(»nimodalion 
and  (lelightliil   haliitalion,  were  it   fullv  cultivated  juid   inhabited  bv  an   industrious 
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neopie.'  The  vessels  entered  the  waters  of  the  nohle  Powhatan  River,  to  whieh 
the  name  of  James  was  given,  and  the  voyagers,  after  making  diligent  search  for  a 
location  for  the  colony,  at  length  selected  a  small  peninsula  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  river,  about  forty  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  town  which  wa*i  here  founded, 
one  hundred  and  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by  Cabot, 
was  called  Jamestown. 

The  English  were  now  surrounded  by  a  host  of  wild  men,  who  implicitly  obeyed 
the  behest  of  their  forest  monarch.  The  Indians  were  the  proprietors  of  a  country 
abounding  in  game,  fish,  fowl,  and  (ivery  j)rovision  of  nature  for  the  sustenance  of 
man,  and  cultivated  a  fertile  soil,  from  which  they  gathered  abundant  crops  of  corn. 
No  part  of  America  abounds  in  more  magnillce'it  scenery  than  may  be  here  found 
along  the  rivers,  or  in  the  beautiful  groupin;,  A  mountains,  forests,  and  plains. 
I'owhatan  had  raised  himself  to  a  kintl  of  kingly  eminence  by  his  bravery,  energy, 
mxA  wisdom  in  council.  In  addition  to  his  claim  to  the  dignity  by  hereditary  right, 
he  derived  a  title  by  the  con(juest  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  his  position  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  practice  of  j)olygamy,  whieh  surrounded  the  chief 
with  a  numerous  kindred,  both  lineal  and  collateral.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  Virginia,  Powhatan  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  though  the  era  of  his 
personal  prowess  had  passed  away,  he  wielded  nndiminished  sway  as  the  reigning 
chief,  both  in  his  lodge  and  at  the  council-fire.  His  head  Wiis  then  somewhat  hoary, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  his  stature,  carriage,  and  countenance,  gave  him  an  air 
of  savage  majesty.  The  confederacy  of  which  lie  Wivs  the  ruler  comprised  thirty 
trilies,  miiunlcring  about  twenty-four  thousand  souls.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  live  thousand  persons  then  residing  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestov, n,  of  whom 
liftcen  hundred  were  warriors.  The  people  of  these  tribes  detested  civ'.lization  in  all 
its  forms,  and  despised  labor,  arts,  letters,  and  Christianity.  The  conduct  of  Pow- 
liiitan,  as  well  as  that  of  his  stalwart  chiefs  and  followers,  presi-nts  an  instance  of 
tliat  Indian  du|)licity  which  conceals  hatred  under  the  most  mild,  docile,  dignified, 
and  respectful  bearing.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  calmness  of  the 
Indians  too  much  resembled  a  lull  of  the  tempest.  The  policy  of  Wingina,  on  the 
sandy  coast  of  All)emark'  .Sound,  which  developed  itself  a  few  years  earlier,  was 
the  same  as  that  which  governed  J'owhatan.  Suri'oundi'd  by  thirty  tribes  and  five 
tlmiisand  warriors,  how  long  could  the  colonists  have  rciusonably  ex|)ected  to  renuiin 
uiiiiiolested?  When  the  first  shi|)  returned  to  England  it  left  but  one  hundred 
white  men  in  Virginia.  The  dissensions  v.hich  soon  originated  among  them  were 
aggravated  by  sickness,  im[>rovidence,  and  the  I'xiiauscion  of  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions. The  Indians,  who  at  first  apj)earetl  'o  be  friendly,  now  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  and  attacked  tin-  town.  No  more  corn  iieing  delivered,  speedy  ruin  im- 
peiuh'd,  and  had  it  not  been  tor  John  Smith,  who  sti'p]ied  forward  in  this  eniergi'ucv, 
utter  destruction  to  the  colony  nuist  have  resulted. 

Captain  .lohn  Smith  was  the  true  founder  of  \'irginia.  lie  was  born  in  Wil- 
loughby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  ir»7',»,  and  after  many  adventures,  and  having 
ac(|uired  a  high   reputation  for  courage  and  sound  judgment,  embarked,  at  the  age 
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of  twenty-six,  for  Virginia.  Naniod  one  of  the  council,  l\e,  with  Captain  Newport, 
heatleci  an  expedition  to  (Uscover  the  source  of  tlie  James  Kivcr.  lie  became  the 
real  head  of  tlie  colony,  and  to  iiis  almost  unaided  eil'orts  the  salvation  of  the  infant 
settlement  was  owing.  ISeptoaiher  10,  1(>{)8,  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 
colony.  Having  heen  severely  burn d  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder,  and 
feeling  the  want  of  surgical  skill,  and  tired  also  of  the  struggle  with  malicious  enemies, 
lie  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  llK)!).  In  subsetpient  voyages  he  made 
imj)ortant  explorations  of  the  New  ICngland  coast,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  labor 
to  advance  the  colonization  of  America.  He  was  of  an  enthusiastic,  determined,  and 
uncompromising  sj)irit,  and  this  made  him  many  enemies.  His  "  (Jenerall  Historic 
of  Virginia,"  and  his  "True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations,"  are  important 
contributions  to  the  early  history  of  the  country.     He  died  in  London  in  KilJl. 

We  do  not  j)ro}iose  to  enter  here  into  a  detail  of  that  remarkable  instance  of 
lieroism  ilisplayed  by  Pocahontius  when  she  offered  her  life  as  a  ransom  for  that  of 
the  intrepid  captive  and  thus  unwittingly  placed  herself  in  the  position  of  guardian 
angel  of  the  colony.  The  narrative  is  familiar  to  all,  and  history  n(»\vhere  records  u 
stronger  case  of  spontaneous  sympathy  elicited  under  parallel  circumstances.  Ihit 
the  redemption  of  the  life  of  Smith  wa.s  the  sahation  of  the  colony,  and  from  this 
period  we  may  date  the  exercise  of  that  inlluence  which  induced  Powhata?.  to  assume 
a(  fi'-st  a  neutral  position,  and  then  a  friendly  one.  This  inlluence,  h(,\vever,  although 
it  enabled  the  colony  to  pjuss  through  it.s  incipient  trials,  was  soon  withdrawn.  I'oca- 
hontas  lived  only  eight  years  (](>1(!)  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  and  Pow- 
hatan but  ten  (IGl.S).  At  the  age  of  seventy  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  beside 
those  of  his  fathers,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  chief  who  was  once  the  terror  of 
the  coast-tribes  and  the  colonists  lint  his  name.  Properly  estimated,  Powhatan  was 
not  a  great  man.  Ihaveiy,  energy,  and  prudence  he  evidently  possessed,  and  among 
the  tribes  he  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  was  obeyed  as  a  prince. 

J}ut  there  was  one  of  his  brothei's  who  |i(/ssessed  a  more  comprehensive  mind, 
more  lirnuiess  of  i-haracter,  and  gicatcr  power  of  iMtclicct,  and  was  ('([ually  courageous 
and  active.  This  was  Opechaneanough,  who  captuicd  Smith  near  the  hill-scurces 
of  the  C'hiekahominy.  ( )peehanean(iugli  was  six  fe(  t  high,  had  a  large  frame,  and 
|K)ssessed  great  physical  power  ami  ai'livity.  He  had  a  head  of  grand  and  noble 
outlines,  with  a  couutenam-e  grave,  severe,  and  intlexible.  While  Powhatan  lived, 
Opechancaiiough  was  under  his  inlluence,  but  the  former  was  no  sooner  dead  than  he 
]ilotted  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  His  plans  were  earel'ully  concealed  Cor  several 
years  after  tlu'  decease  of  his  distiiiguisheil  bntther;  nor  were  they  ever  revealed 
until  the  night  j>receding  the  very  day  on  which  the  massacre  look  plae*', — on  tlu 
'Jlid  of  March,  U>'2'2.  Four  years  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Powhatan  Itefore 
Opechancaiiough  could  consummate  the  plot.  Its  realization  was  preeeiled  bv  a 
striking  incident.  Among  the  warriors  who  had  allracted  the  notice  of  their  brethren 
\v;is  NemattMiiow,  who  deemed  himself  invuliieral)le.  He  liail  iieen  engaged  in  inaiiv 
battles,  but,  having  escaped  without  a  wound,  his  vanity  was  niiu'li  inllated,  and  thi! 
Indians  regarded  him  as  a  person  who  could  not   be  killed.     ( )wing  to  some  pecii- 
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liarity  of  his  licad-drcss,  he  was  known  ps  Jack  of  the  Featlier.  This  man  called 
on  a  trader  named  Morgan,  and,  coveting  some  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  latter, 
lefTiiested  his  company  to  a  place  where  he  stated  that  a  good  traffic  could  be  con- 
ducted. While  journeying  together  through  the  woods,  the  Indian  murdered  Morgan, 
and  within  a  few  days  thereafter  he  reappeared  at  Morgan's  store,  wearing  the  cap  of 
the  deceased.  Two  stout  and  fearless  lads  who  had  charge  of  the  store  asking  him 
for  tidings  of  their  master.  Jack  replied  that  he  was  dead.  Thereupon  they  seized 
the  Indian,  with  the  intention  of  conveying  him  before  a  magistrate,  but  the  caj)tive 
made  such  resistance  after  being  placed  in  the  boat  which  was  used  as  the  means  of 
conveyance  that  the  boys  shot  him.  He  was  not  immediately  killed,  but,  knowing 
the  close  of  his  career  to  be  near  at  hand,  he  begged  they  would  not  tell  his  tribes- 
iii;  ii  that  he  had  been  killed  by  an  English  bullet,  and  desired  them  to  conceal  his 
body  by  interring  it  in  an  English  burial-groni>..'t. 

Ol)echancanough  affected  to  be  inucli  grieved  at  the  death  of  this  man,  but  he 
was  really  gralifietl  that  he  was  out  of  the  way,  and  made  use  of  the  circumstance  as 
a  cloak  to  cover  his  own  deception.  lie  hail  previously  attempted  to  convene  a  large 
assemblage  of  Indians  under  the  j)retence  of  doing  honor  to  the  remains  of  Pow- 
hatan ;  but  his  design  had  been  frustrated.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  he  resolved  to  enforce  strict  secrecy  among  his  followers,  and  to 
make  no  manifestation  of  hostility  until  the  time  chosen  for  a  general  attack.  He 
lUnselled  the  Indians  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  fly  to  arms  on  an  ap[)ointed 
day  and  at  the  same  hour,  when  they  were  to  spare  no  one  with  an  English  face, 
whither  man,  woman,  or  child.  At  the  tim  ■  designated  (March  2*2,  1(522)  the 
Jndiaiis  suddenly  rose,  and  ])erpelrateil  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  ma.ssacre. 
Tluee  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women,  and  children,  scattered  through  distant 
villages  extending  one  linndrcd  anil  forty  miles  on  both  sides  of  fiie  river,  fell  during 
one  morning,  ami  six  of  the  colonial  council  were  numlicred  with  the  slain.  One  of 
the  lirst  victims  was  .Mr.  George  Thorj),  the  beiii  lactor,  teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend 
of  till"  natives.  lie  had  left  England  with  the  hope  of  effecting  their  conversion  to 
Cliristianity.  and  had  on  all  occasions  been  their  most  kind,  undeviating  friend.  He 
had  liiiilt  a  bouse  for  the  chief,  and  was  al)()Ut  to  foi.nd  a  ccllege  for  the  instruction 
III'  Indian  youth.  The  slaughter  would  have  bjen  still  greater  had  not  an  Indian 
convert,  nameil  C'hanco,  chanced  to  sleep  the  previous  night  with  a  friend,  and 
revtale(|  to  him  the  plot,  by  which  incident  the  people  of  Jamestown  and  its  environs, 
being  iniMicdialcly  ajiprised  of  it,  were  enabled  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for 
their  own  security,  and  thus  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was  saved. 

A  war  of  extermination  ensued.  In  July  of  the  l()llowing  year  the  inhabitants 
of  several  settlements,  in  parties,  fell  upon  the  neighboring  trii)es,  and  a  law  of  the 
(Jeneral  .\ssendily  commanded  that  in  duly,  1(524,  the  attack  should  be  repeati.'d. 
Six  years  later  the  colonial  statutes  insisted  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  with 
the  Indians,  a  law  that  remained  in  fore  till  a  treaty  was  made  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Harvey.  One  more  attempt  at  a  general  massacre  occurred  on  the  18th 
of  April,  lull,  when   three  hundred   victims  fell.      Trompt   measures   for  security 
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were  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  aged  Opeohanoanough  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
died  in  captivity  of  wounds  inflieted  by  a  l)rutal  soldier.  A  l)order  warfare  was 
finally  ended  in  Oetober,  104(5,  by  s.bniission  and  a  eession  of  lands  by  Neeotowanee, 
his  successor,  and  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  gradually  receded  from  the  settle- 
ments, leaving  in  the  names  of  the  vivers  and  mountains  the  only  remaining 
memorials  of  their  former  existence. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Indian  population  begin  in  conjecture  and  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us  that  vhen  the  first  effectual  settlement  of  Virginia 
was  made,  in  1007,  the  littoral  and  foiest  regions  between  the  Potonuu!  and  James 
Rivers,  extending  to  the  mountains,  contained  upwards  of  forty  different  tribes, 
including  the  ^lonacans  or  upper  tribes.'  He  represents  the  territories  lying  .soutli  of 
the  Potomac,  comprehending  the  I'owbatanic  confederacy,  us  containing  about  eight 
thousand  iniiabitants,  of  whom  tliree  in  ten  were  warriors.  There  were  j)robably 
about  two  thousand  four  hundred  fighting-men.  It  appears  that  when  the  Virginia 
fiCgislature  turned  its  attention  to  the  nund)er  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  its  bounds, 
in  l()()l),  they  were  reduced  to  five  hundred  and  eighteen  warriors,  or  two  thousand 
six  hundred  jtei-sous,  denoting  a  decline  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  poj)ulation 
in  sixty-two  years.  Kegarding  the  forty  coast  and  midland  tril)es,  nothing  furtiier 
was  ever  jiul)lished  in  an  official  form,  antl  they  seem  to  have  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  their  depression  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes,  in  17<S1.'^  The  account 
he  gives  of  the  Virginia  tribes  is  the  most  authentic  extant  "  Very  little  can  now 
Ix'  <liscovered  of  the  subsecpient  history  of  these  trdtes  severally.  The  ("hiekaiiom- 
ones  removed,  about  the  year  Kitil,  to  Mattapony  River.  Their  chief,  with  one  from 
each  of  tlie  Painunl<ies  and  Mattaponies,  attended  tiie  treaty  of  Albany,  in  108o. 
Tiiis  seems  to  have  lieen  the  last  ciiapter  in  their  history.  Tiiey  retained,  lioi.ever, 
their  separate  name  so  late  as  17()o,  and  were  at  lengtii  l)lended  with  the  I'amunkies 
and  Mattaponies,  and  exist  at  present  only  under  tiieir  names.  There  remain  of  tiie 
]\lattai)onies  three  or  four  men  finly,  and  tbey  liave  more  negro  than  Indian  bldod  in 
them.     They  have  lost  their  language,  have  reduced  themselvi..,  by  voluntary  sah's  to 


'  TliL'se  tribos  wore  iif  IriKjiKiis  linoaL'i'.  Tlu_v  wrni  IoimIimI  ciiliri'ly  uIidvo  tlie  tails  of  tlie  Icudiiij;  Vir- 
(:ini<  rivors.  Their  laiifjiiafrc  wax  so  (liviiM'  IVdiii  tlie  I'owliali.iiic  ilialeils.  wliiili  woro  uC  llio  Al^onkln  f;roii]i, 
tliat  not  a  wiinl  cmilil  Ijr  iiiiiliTstiMiil  willimi'  iulvrpri'tcr^  Tiioy  won'  I'allud  iilso  Tiiscaroras  in  llio  oiiriy 
pcriiid  of  Virjiiiiiii.  Mr.  JetfL-rson  rovealc  tlic  fuut  (N'otc»,  p.  1  j.5)  that  tlie  Erien,  called  by  him  Krinas,  who 
had  fciriiKTly  ocTUjiicd  the  Ohio  Valley  (and  were  then  by  infiTence  in  Virjrinia  and  North  Carolina,  viu>t  of 
tlie  .Mlejilianien),  Were  of  kindred  lid'aiie.  and  had  belonged  to  the  stoek  of  the  Five  Nations,  or,  lUi  they 
were  ealled  by  the  N'irginia  Indians,  .'[iLHsniiiiiiinrk. 

'  Verbal  infiprination  on  which  v.e  may  rely  di-seribes  the  existence  of  a  remnant  of  the  Aceoiiiacs  of 
Virginia  in  the  county  of  Nurthnnijiion.  ( )f  tliidr  iiumbcrM  and  condition  nothin);  In  known.  It  in  also  Htated 
that  then;  arc  a  lew  ihsccndants  of  the  Notloways  residing  in  that  Stale  in  anialgainalion  with  the  African 
race.  Hon.  llenrv  A.  Wise,  of  \'irgiiiia,  informed  Mr.  SeboolcralV  ibal  the  (Jingaskins,  a  |iart  of  the  Aeeomae 
tribe,  hail  their  lands  in  common  as  late  as  1S12.  The  principal  seat  of  tln^  Accomae  tribe  was  the  upper  part 
of  Accomae. — the  (iingaskin.s  living  near  Kastville,  in  Northampton  (.\juuty.  In  1812  ii:i  act  was  pawed 
dividing  ibcir  lands,  which  were  held  by  them  till  the  Nut  Turner  iuHurrection,  say  18;j;5,  when  they  were 
treated  a.s  free  neg  oes  and  driven  off. 
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a1)niit  fifty  acres  of  land,  wliicli  lie  on  the  river  of  tlicir  own  name,  and  have  from 
time  to  time  been  joining  the  Panuinkies,  from  whom  they  are  distant  but  ten  miles. 
Tlie  Pamunkies  are  reduced  to  about  ten  or  twelve  men,  tolerably  pure  from  mixture 
with  other  colors.  The  older  ones  among  them  preserve  their  language  in  u  small 
dcree,  which  are  the  lust  vestiges  on  earth,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  Powhatan 
language.  They  have  about  three  hundred  acres  of  very  fertile  land  on  Pamunky 
River,  so  encompassed  by  water  that  a  gate  shuts  in  the  whole.  Of  the  Nottoways' 
not  a  male  is  left.  A  few  women  constitute  the  remains  of  that  tribe.  They  are 
seated  on  Southampton  River,  on  very  fertile  land.  At  a  very  early  period  certain 
lands  were  marked  out  and  approj)ria*ed  to  these  tribes,  and  were  kept  from  encroach- 
ment by  the  authority  of  the  laws.  They  have  usually  had  trustees  apjjointed, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  thei.  interests  and  guard  them  from  insult  and 
injury."  It  has  been  the  generous  design  of  Virginia's  statesmen  and  legislators  to 
sliiy  the  decline  of  a  peophi  who  were  hastening  to  extinv.'tion  by  reason  of  their 
contact  with  a  civilization  to  which  they  as  a  race  seem  very  ill  adapted.  It  was  tlie 
littoral  tribes  of  that  State  which  in  early  days  suffered  most  severely  from  contact 
with  Europeans.  The  ui)per  tribes,  who  were  of  Iroquois  lineage,  were  less  exposed 
to  deteriorating  inlluences.  "The  Monacans  and  their  friends,"  says  Jefferson, 
"  better  known  latterly  as  Tuscaroras,  were  probably  connected  with  the  Massa- 
womacks,  or  Five  Nations.  For  though  we  are  tcM  their  languages  were  so  different 
tliat  the  intervention  of  interj)reters  was  necessary  between  them,  yet  do  we  also 
learn  that  the  Erigas,  a  nation  formerly  inhabiting  on  the  Ohio,  were  of  the  same 
original  stock  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  that  they  partook  also  of  the  Tuscarora 
language.  Tiieir  dialects  might  by  hmg  separation  have  become  so  unlike  as  to  be 
unin'.cliigible  to  one  another.  We  know  that  in  1712  the  Five  Nations  received 
the  Tuscaroras  into  their  confederacy,  making  them  the  sixth  nation.  They  received 
tiic  .Mclicrrins,  or  Tutelos,  also  into  their  protection,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
n\any  otiier  of  the  kindred  tribes,  of  whom  we  find  no  j)articular  account,  retired 
weslwardly  in  like  manner,  and  were  incorporated  into  one  or  oilier  of  the  western 
tribes."' 

In   18S0  the  United   States  Census  reported  the  total   number  of  Indians  in 
Virginia  at  eighty-five. 


'  Tliis  word  np|ioars  to  l)c  of  Aljriitikiii  (irij;in.  Nii(li)W;iy  in  the  diiilci'ts  uf  tlic  Wcstoni  and  Lake 
Alfionkiiis — as  tlio  t'liippowas,  Otlawas,  I'dllawaliiiiiios,  etc. — is  tlie  term  fur  an  Ir(H|Uiii8.  It  is  a  deroj^-iitory 
term  in  those  hingunfieH, — oqiiivaient  to  that  of  viper  or  heast,  from  their  sirilting  in  secret.  It  i,s  a  coMipuniul 
Word,  lia\..ii;  it.s  apparent  origin  in  mii/o,  an  adder,  and  awnfif,  a  lieast.  Aeeordin;;  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  tin) 
Notiowav.",  witii  tile  Tutelos,  or  Melierrins,  were  Monaean.s,  who  u,-<ed  the  (generic  laiifiuage  of  the  Iroquois. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  name  of  their  own  ehoosiiij;,  liul  wa,s  prubalily  a  iiielcnaiuo  given  l)y  Indiaim  of  tho 
I'owliatanic  trihcH. 

'  Tliis  view  of  tlu'  decline  of  tlie  Monnenn  Btoek  of  Virginia  is  confirmed  liy  all  that  we  know  of  their 
history.  Tho  Monacaiis,  who  neeiipied  tlie  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Alle^'hanies  and  diove  the  falls  of  iho 
Virginia  rivers,  were  the  nainrul  enemies  of  the  colonisLs  during  the  whcde  early  history  of  Virginia,  and 
when  difficulties  occurred  willi  the  ahorigines  they  naturally  sided  with  tho  Fuwhutuuiu  tribes. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  EXPLORED-THE  DUTCH  SETTLE  MANHATTAN— INDIAN 
WAR— MANHATPAN  BECOMES  THE  ENGLISH  COLONY  OF  NEW  YORK— INDIANS 
OF  NEW   YORK. 

The  colonization  of  New  York  followed  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cohahatea, 
or  Hudson  Iliver.  While  Virginia  was  strengthening  her  foundations  among  the 
powerful  and  hostile  Powhatanic  trihes  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  another  settlement  of 
whites  sprang  into  existence  among  the  more  northerly  sea-coiust  families.  Only  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  Ilendrick  Hudson  entered  the  Bay 
of  New  York,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Veraz/ani  in  1524,  although  the  large 
river  of  which  it  is  the  recipient  still  continued  unexplored.  Hudson  appears  to 
have  passed  the  point  now  called  Sandy  Hook  on  the  3d  day  of  Scptejnber,  KiOU. 
He  remained  in  the  bay  several  days,  making  surveys  and  trafficking  with  the 
Indians.  From  the  notes  of  his  surveys,  he  seems  to  have  kept  close  along  the 
southern  parts  of  the  bay,  the  natives  of  which  appeared  to  be  friendly.  These 
shores  were  occupied  by  the  Navisinks,  Sanhikins,  and  other  bands  of  the  Mississa 
totem  of  the  Lenni  L('na|)e  (Algonkin)  family.  The  northern  shores  of  the  l)ay 
and  Manhattan  Island  were  occupied  by  the  Mohicans,  or  Wolf  totem  of  the  same 
subgenus  of  the  original  stock.  The  Metoacs  of  Long  Island  were  of  the  same 
type.  Between  these  two  totemic  types  there  existed  either  smothered  hostility  or 
open  war.  They  kept  Hudson  in  a  state  (tf  constant  per|)lexity,  and,  reg.irdiiig  all 
red  men  with  e([ual  mistrust,  be  was  ever  on  bis  guard  against  treachery.  Of  all  the 
bands,  however,  he  found  (bat  of  Hell  (Jate,  or  the  .Manhattans,  to  be  the  fiercest. 
On  the  third  day  after  sailing  up  the  bay  he  sent  out  a  boat  in  charge  of  his  mate, 
Colnian,  to  examine  the  Kast  liiver.  An  >\n-n  sea  was  found  beyond.  While  the 
exploring  Jiarty  were  returning  to  the  vessel,  the  Manbaltans  attacked  them  and  kilie<l 
the  mate,  who  received  an  arrow  in  bis  throat.  These  Indians  possessed  implements 
ot'  copper,  and  <'arllien  couking-utensils,  the  art  of  making  which  was  at  this  p(>riod 
common  to  all  the  coast-tribes,  but,  the  use  of  the  brass  kettle  having  been  introduced 
among  them  by  Euro])eans,  they  very  soon  ceased  to  manuliiclnre  earthen-ware. 
They  oflered  Hudson  green  loi»acco  as  a  most  valual)le  present,  ami  bail  an  abundance 
of  maize,  which  he  called  Indiiin  wheat.  They  also  bnaigbt  bim  oysters,  beans,  and 
some  di'ied  tniits.  The-e  Indians  dressed  in  deer-skin  robes,  and  possessed  mantles 
made  of  feathers  iind  also  of  furs.  Then'  is  no  (  vi<Ience  to  |irove  that  they  did  not 
live  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  without  any  government  -avc  that  of  petty  independent 
chieftainsbips,  the  cur-e  of  all  savage  and  barbarous  tribes.     On  th(   .il\ernoun  of  the 
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7tli  of  Se])teinl)or,  lliulson  began  to  ascend  the  river,  but  progressed  only  two  lesigues 
the  iirst  day,  sailing  with  extreme  euution  during  the  day,  sounding  freiiuentiy,  and 
eastiu"  anchor  at  night.  Twelve  daya  elapsed  before  he  reached  a  j)oint  op[)osite  to 
or  above  the  present  city  of  Hudson.  The  general  features  of  the  country  in  that 
part  of  the  valley  are  mentioned  by  him.  Having  arrived,  on  the  22d,  at  a  i)lace 
wiiore  the  soundings  denoted  shoal  water,  Hudson  despatched  his  boat  to  make  further 
explorations.  It  returned  the  following  night  at  ten  o'clock,  having  progressed  only 
ei'dit  or  nine  leagues,  and  the  crew  reported  finding  but  seven  feet  seven  inches 
soundings,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  reached  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  The  Indians,  as  high  as  they  had  proc-eeded,  were,  by  the  names,  apparently 
of  the  Algonkin  family.  If  the  explorers  really  ascended  in  their  boat  as  far  as  the 
present  position  of  Albany,  they  entered  the  country  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  the 
Irocpiois  nation,  whose  summer  residence  was  on  the  island.  The  tribes  maintained 
a  hostile  attitude  until  Hudson  had  passed  the  Highlands,  but  those  he  subsecpiently 
encountered  evinced  great  friendliness,  as  well  as  mildness  of  manners,  and  hence 
are  called  by  him  "  a  loving  people."  The  Indians  visited  the  strangers  on  board 
their  ship,  and  several  excursions  were  made  by  the  crew  on  the  shore.  On  one 
occasion  two  venerable  chiefs,  accompanied  by  their  sons  and  daughters,  were  enter- 
tained by  Hudson  in  his  cabin.  These  interchanges  of  civility  characterize  this  part 
of  the  voyage,  and  furnish  striking  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  kindness  in 
dealing  with  the  red  man.  On  the  l2()th  of  the  month,  while  the  ship  lay  at  anchor 
at  one  of  the  highest  points  attained,  Hudson  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  his 
aboriginal  guests  a  taste  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  description  of  this  event  may  be 
entertaining  for  its  quaintness :  "  Our  niasti>r  and  his  mate  det'M'mined  to  try  some  of 
the  chiefest  men  of  the  country,  whether  they  had  any  treachery  in  them,  so  they 
took  them  into  the  cabin,  and  gave  them  so  nuich  wine  and  aqua  vilie,  that  they  were 
all  merrie,  and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sat  as  modestly  as  any  of 
our  country  women  could  do  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end  one  of  them  was  drunk,' 
which  had  been  on  board  of  our  ship  all  the  tiiiic  that  we  had  been  there,  and  that 
was  strange  to  them,  for  theycoidd  not  tell  how  to  take  it.  The  canoes  and  folks  all 
went  on  shore,  but  some  of  them  came  again,  and  brought  strings  of  beads  (wam- 
l)um),  some  had  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  which  they  gave  the  inebriate.  The 
drunken  man  slept  all  night  (piictly." 

The  Indians  below  the  Highlands  who  were  found  to  be  hostile  on  the  assent 
proved  doubly  so  during  the  dest'cnt.  The  narrowness  of  the  channel  in  some  plai'es 
gave  them  the  o]>portunity  of  using  their  arrows  with  ellect,  and  they  iu<send)led  on 
several  of  the  most  prominent  headlands  in  great  force.  But  the  intrei)idity  of 
Hudson  foiled  every  ettbrt.     By  his  musketry,  and  by  the  discharges  from  a  culverin, 

'  Tliis  scene  of  intoxication  in  crroncdiisly  placed  by  Mr.  Ilecltewclder  oti  Maiiliattuti  Tslaml,  niui  the 
islaiiil  itscir  is  htaled  to  iiuv.-  liccii  named,  from  the  cireiiiuiitiiiice,  "  tlie  place  where  we  all  f;ot  drunk." 
Dmililli'.ss  siinie  old  Indian  hail  ini|ios(H)  iin  his  credulity  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  nuniud  iu  liis  historical 
account  of  the  Delaware  tribes.     Stone  ha.s  been  nii.sled  by  this. 
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he  killed  several  of  them  and  dispersed  the  rest.  He  got  through  the  mountains  on 
the  Ist  of  October.  Below  this  one  of  their  canoes,  containing  one  man,  pertina- 
ciously followed  the  shij).  This  individual,  having  climbed  up  the  rudder,  crept  into 
the  cabin-window,  and  stole  two  bandoleers,  a  pillow,  and  two  shirts,  for  which  theft 
the  mate  shot  him  dead.  The  Indians  followed  the  vessel,  and  a  running  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  pursuers  were  killed.  On  the  4th,  Hudson  reached 
the  bay,  where,  being  favored  by  the  wind,  he  made  no  attempt  to  land,  but  put  out 
to  sea,  arriving  at  Dartnjouth,  England,  on  the  7th  of  November. 

The  only  name  bestowed  by  him  on  the  stream  appears  to  have  been  that  of  The 
Great  lliver. 

About  the  year  1G14  the  first  rude  fort  was  erected  by  the  Dutch,  probably  on 
the  southern  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  1023  the  country  from  the  southern 
shore  of  Delaware  Bay  to  New  Holland,  or  Caj)e  Cod,  became  known  as  New  Neth- 
erlands. The  new  block-house  on  Manhattan  became  the  luicleus  of  a  colony,  and 
Peter  Minuit,  agent  of  the  AVest  India  Company,  held  for  the  ensuing  six  years  the 
oflice  of  governor. 

In  February,  1043,  a  small  party  of  Mohawks  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Orange, 
armed  with  muskets,  emerged  from  their  fastnesses,  and  claimed  tribute  of  the 
Algonkins  around  Manhattan.  These  more  numerous  but  less  warlike  tribes,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  formidable  Mohawks,  terror-struck,  begged  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  between  whom  and  themselves  J)etty  injuries  had  caused  bad  blood.  Kieft, 
the  Dutch  governor,  seized  the  opportunity  for  an  exterminating  mtussacre.  On 
the  night  of  February  25  the  soldiers  from  the  fort,  joined  by  some  j)rivateer8mcn, 
crossed  the  Hudson,  and,  falling  upon  the  unsuspecting  natives,  massacred  nearly 
one  hundred  of  them.  This  cruel  and  impolitic  act  was  terribly  avenged  :  villagers 
were  laid  waste  from  New  Jersey  to  Connecticut,  settlers  were  slain  in  the  fields,  and 
children  carried  into  captivity.  Among  the  victims  was  Anne  Hutchinson,  one  of 
the  remarkable  women  of  the  time,  who  ])erished  with  her  family.  In  March  the 
Dutch  sought  peace,  which  was  efVected  through  the  aid  of  Roger  Williams,  then 
about  to  visit  ICnghmd.  The  war  was,  however,  renewed  in  September,  and  on  tiie 
])<irt  of  the  Dutch  was  conducted  by  the  veteran  Captain  John  Uuderhill,  a  fugitive 
from  New  England,  iit  the  head  of  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  After 
two  years  of  savage  warfare,  peace  was  concluded  on  the  beautiful  spot  in  front  of 
Fort  Amsterdam,  now  known  iis  the  Battery,  in  the  presence  of  the  sachems  of  New 
Jersey,  of  the  River  Indians,  of  the  Mohicans,  and  those  from  Long  Island,  acknowl- 
edging tlif  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  as  arbiters,  and  having  around  them  the 
Director  and  Council  of  New  Netherlands,  with  the  entire  Dutch  jiopulation.  Ten 
years  later  (September,  1055),  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  tlie  neighbor- 
ing Algonkins,  never  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  Manhattan. 
Tiiey  appeared  before!  the  town  in  sixty-four  canoes,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent 
country,  'i'iie  caiitives  were  subsequently  ransomeii,  and  the  attack  Wius  not  renewed. 
Confidence  wiis  nstored,  and  industry  soon  repaired  the  losses  of  the  colonists. 

Kiiiu;  Cliiirlcs  11.  having  in  1004  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
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wIidIo  territory  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  sliorea  of  the  Dehiwure,  the  Du'.ch 
colony,  left  to  it«elf,  and  incapable  of  tlcfence,  was  formally  Hurrendered,  September 
8,  to  an  English  scpiadron,  and  received  the  name  of  New  York. 

Whilnt  a  foreign  power  held  away  over  the  entire  territory  bordering  New  Eng- 
land on  the  west  and  Houth,  fucilitiea  were  offered  for  the  escape  of  Indian  marauders 
into  that  province,  and  the  impression  prevailed,  wliether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
such  fugitives  received  countenance  from  the  Dutch  authorities,  or  at  least  that  the 
Indians  under  their  jurisdiction  sheltered  the  runaways.  But  this  state  of  affairs 
ceased  after  the  province  wiw  taken  by  the  English.  The  British  flag  then  waved 
from  the  utmost  boundaries  of  New  England  to  the  borders  of  Florida.  It  is  an 
un(iuestionable  fact  that  when  the  Pequot  war  terminated,  in  1G44,  many  of  this 
indomitable  tribe,  after  escaping  from  the  massacre  at  Fairfield,  sought  shelter  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mohawks.  Home  individuals  of  it,  also,  as  well  as  of  the  Nanticokes, 
appear  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Schoharie  band  of  the  Mohawks,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  located  tliemselves  on  a  branch  of  the  North  River, 
called  Schaghticoko,  in  a  valley  as  fertile  as  it  was  beautiful,  which  wiw  granted 
to  them  by  the  authorities  of  Albany.  These  fugitives,  among  whom  were  some 
other  fragments  of  the  sea-coast  Algonkins,  never  resumed  their  original  tribal 
api)ellation,  but  settled  down  under  the  government  of  the  Iroquois  cantons,  who 
slu'ltered  the  remnants  of  the  despoiled  and  conquered  tribes.  Delegates  from  these 
Indians  attended  some  of  the  Mohawk  councils,  but  they  retaUied  none  of  their 
former  independent  character,  and  were  not  much  respected.  Some  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  English  supremacy  in  New  York,  the  entire  Schaghtieoke  band 
j)recipitately  fled,  and  located  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French  at 
Missis<pioi  Bay,  on  the  northern  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  To  this  course  they 
were  impelled  by  several  reasons:  because  snmll  countenance  was  shown  them  by  the 
New  York  authorities,  on  account  of  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  Connecticut 
colonists ;  the  whites  infringed  too  much  on  the  land  assigned  them  ;  the  Canadian 
authorities,  who  were  in  communication  and  sympathy  with  them,  exercised  a  per- 
suasive influence;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Indians  feared  the  New  Yorkers  were 
about  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Connecticut  settlers. 

At  the  period  when  the  English  and  Celtic  elements  of  population  were  introduced 
into  New  York,  there  were,  as  there  had  been  previously,  two  Indian  powers  eon- 
tending  for  the  sovereignty  in  this  colony, — the  Algonkin  and  the  IriKjuois.  The 
Algonkins,  divided  into  numerous  bands  under  local  names,  had  from  an  early  date 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  below  the  site  of  Albany,  and  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  aa  high  up  at  least  as  the  influx  of  the  Wallkill  was  occupied  by  the 
second  toteniic  class  of  the  Lenni  Lenapes,'  who  bore  the  name  of  Munsees,  the 
various  tribes  of  ,lil'.}i,  known  sis  the  liaritans,  Sanhikans,  etc.,  covered  the  entire 
surface  of  New  krsey.  On  the  right  banks  of  the  Hudson  were  the  Mohicans 
proper,  known  un  ler  the  tribal  appellations  of  Wappengers,  Tappensees,  and  Wequa- 
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'  Munly  men,  from  hnnu,  w  mau,  iind  iiiiipe,  n  male. 
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e8gecks,  and  other  bands  of  the  Westchester  Algonkins.  These  latter  extended  their 
possessions  into  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut.  The  Manliattans  were  the  band 
residing  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Long  Island  tribes,  descriptively 
called  Sewanakies/  or  shell-land  bands,  were  known  by  the  generic  name  of  MetCacs. 
Nearly  every  prominent  bay,  island,  or  channel  near  the  great  bay  of  New  York 
jjossessed  its  local  name,  derived  often  from  that  of  a  tribe. 

In  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  between  the  Tawasentha  Valley  of 
Albany  County  and  the  Niagara  River,  resided  the  Irotjuois,  consisting  of  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  who,  after  the 
formation  of  their  confederacy,  filled  by  far  the  most  important  position  in  the  history 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  According  to  some  authorities,  this  league  had  been 
formed  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.  Others, 
among  whom  is  the  Indian  annalist,  Cusic,  whose  chronology  is  not,  however,  reliable 
aver  that  the  date  of  the  confederacy  is  far  more  ancient.  From  all  accounts,  during 
the  first  half-century  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia  the  Algonkins  were  the  most 
numerous  in  population  along  the  sea-coasts,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
in  the  interior.  This  numerical  supremacy  continued  until  the  European  pojmlation, 
crossing  the  Alleghauies,  pastscd  the  great  lake  basins  and  scattered  freely  over  the 
jMississipj)!  Valley.  Colden  says  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Algonkins  had  in  more 
ancient  times  been  acknowledged  by  the  Iroquois.  This  early  development  of 
Algonkin  power  had,  however,  declined  before  the  foot  of  the  white  man  trod  these 
shores,  and  it  is  certain  that  so  far  as  related  to  policy  and  warlike  achievements  it 
had  passed  away  before  the  era  of  the  Dutch,  and  long  before  the  English  became 
identified  with  New  York  history.  The  Algonkins  of  both  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Valleys  had  been  conipiored  by  the  Iroquois,  and  were  then  in  a  state  of  vsis- 
salage  to  that  confederacy,  either  paying  tribute  or  being  deprived  of  the  sovereign 
right  of  ceding  lands.  "When  the  latter  power  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Lenni  Lenape,  some  forty  years  after  the  atlvent  of  Penn,  the  contemptuous  rebuke 
of  Canassatego,  which  we  have  elsewhere  cited,  showed  that  the  power  of  the  club  and 
tomahawk  was  ready  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  hegemony. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  the  conquest  of  New  York  by  the  English,  say  in 
1053,  the  Seneca  Iroquois,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  league,  began  a  war 
against  the  Eries,  as  well  as  against  the  neuter  nation  of  the  Niagara  River  and  their 
allies,  the  Andastes  of  the  Erie  shore.  When  Le  Moyne  first  visited  Onondaga, 
in  1G55,  this  war  against  the  Eries  was  in  progress.  Cusic  denominates  them  the 
Cat  Nation, — meaning  the  wild-cat,  for  the  domestic  animal  was  to  tliem  unknown. 
They  were  evidently  affiliated  in  language  with  the  InKpiois.  No  one  can  peruse 
the  writings  of  the  missionary  fathers  and  not  perceive  this.  A  full  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  war  against  the  Neuter  Nation  is  furnished  in  our  first  volume. 

The  early  French  writers  call  this  tribe  the  Neuter  Nation,  owing  to  their  appar- 
ently pacific  character.     This  name,  however,  is  not  derived  from  the  Indian,  and 
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has  only  served  to  mystify  modern  inquirers,  as  no  such  nation  of  neuters  can  be 
found  in  any  position  except  in  the  area  occupied  ^y  the  Eries,  on  the  Niagara.  The 
name  by  which  tlie  Senecas  designate  the  Eries  is  Kahqua.  The  Andastes  occupied 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.     As  previously  denoted,  they  were  Susquehannocks. 

The  war,  fiery,  short,  and  bloody,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Eries  and  their 
allies,  and  led  to  their  subsequent  incorporation  into  other  tribes  or  their  expulsion 
from  the  country.  From  this  time  the  tribal  name  of  Erie  (as  in  a  prior  case  that 
of  the  Pequots)  disappears  from  history.  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  map  and  memoir  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1755,  avers  that  the  refugee  Eries  took  shelter  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  whence  they  eventually  crossed  the  Onosiota,  or  Alleghany  chain,  to  rejoin 
kindred  tribes.  Mr.  Jefferson  repeats  this  fact  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  1780. 
Evidence  that  these  fugitive  Eries  are  the  brave  and  indomitable  people  kuowu  to  us 
as  Catawbas  has  been  elsewhere  given  in  the  present  work. 

To  conciliate  the  Iroquois,  who  were  thus  rapidly  raising  themselves  to  a  position 
of  power  and  influence  among  the  Indians  of  the  colonies,  became  immediately  a 
measure  of  English  policy .  and  to  secure  this  result  the  most  wise  and  prudent  steps 
were  taken.  The  fur-trade,  which  had  been  established  upon  a  satisfactory  basis 
by  the  Dutch,  was  continued,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  Iroquois  were 
cemented  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Their  enemies  became  the  enemies 
of  the  English,  and  the  friends  of  the  former  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Thus  the 
Iroquois  were  constituted  the  defenders  of  the  territory  of  Western  New  York  against 
the  French.  If  the  latter  could  succeed  in  driving  them  from  their  forests.  Western 
New  York  would  be  added  to  New  France ;  if  they  failed,  it  was  a  gem  in  the  British 
Who  can  read  the  details  of  a  hundred  years'  sanguinary  contests  without 


crown. 


l)crcoiving  that  it  was  the  undying  vigilance,  the  unerring  accuracy  of  their  geo- 
gia})hical  knowledge  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  manly  bravery  of  the  Iroquois  which, 
up  to  the  year  1775,  preserved  Western  New  York  to  the  English  crown  ? 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CHAMPLAIN   FOUNDS  QUEBEC  AND  THE  CANADIAN  SETTLEMENTS. 

Nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed  before  France,  desolated  by  civil  war  and 
torn  b  •  religious  dissensions,  could  renew  her  purpose  of  founding  a  French  empire 
in  America.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  her  fisheries  had  largely  increased,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels  being  at  Newfoundland  in  1573,  at  which  time 
voyages  for  trafific  with  the  natives  were  regularly  and  successfully  made.  In  1G03 
the  merchants  of  Rouen  formed  a  company,  which  was  placed  under  Sanmel  de 
Champlain,  an  able  marine  officer  and  man  of  science,  the  father  of  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada.  Active  and  fearless,  and  at  the  same  time  cool  and  perse- 
vering, Champlain's  account  of  his  first  expedition  proves  his  sound  judgment  and 
accurate  observation,  and  abounds  in  exact  details  of  the  manners  of  the  savage 
tribes.  Selecting  Quebec  as  the  site  for  a  fort,  he  returned  to  France  just  before 
the  issue  to  De  Monts  of  the  2)atent  of  Acadia,  a  region  which,  as  then  defiiied, 
extended  from  Philadelphia  to  beyond  Montreal.  The  expedition,  which  left  France 
March  7,  1G04,  after  attempting  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  planted,  in  the  spring  of  1005,  a  colony  at  Port 
Iloyal,  called  Annapolis,  after  the  conquest  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  by  Queen  Anne. 
Thus  the  first  French  settlement  on  the  continent  preceded  by  two  years  the  coloni- 
zation of  Virginia.  With  a  view  to  future  settlements,  De  Monts  then  explored 
anil  claimed  for  France  the  rivers,  coasts,  and  bays  of  New  England  as  far  as  Cape 
Cod ;  Jesuit  priests  began  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  who  were  already  hostile 
towards  the  English,  who  had  visited  their  coasts ;  and  a  French  colony  was,  in 
1G13,  planted  on  Mount  Desert,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States. 
In  1G08  the  city  of  Quebec  was  begun  by  Chanii)lain,  who  in  the  next  year  joined 
a  party  of  Iluroiis'  and  Algonkins  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  and  explored 
tlie  lake  which  perpetuates  his  name.  The  monopoly  of  De  Monts  having  been 
revoked,  and  a  new  colonial  patent  having,  in  1G15,  been  obtained  by  merchants  of 
St.  Malo,  Rouen,  and  Ilochelle,  Champlain  embarked  once  more  for  the  New  World. 
In  a  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  territory,  he  was  wounded  and  repulsed, 
spending  the  fii-st  winter  after  his  return  in  the  country  of  the  Ilurons.  In  1524  he 
built  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  so  long  the  place  of  council  against  the  Iroquois  and 
against  New  England,  and,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  a  few  years  established  the 
authority  of  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     He  died  here  in  1G35. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES— MASSASOIT— EFFORTS  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANIZE THE  INDIANS— THEIR  MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS— THE   PEQUOTS. 

'!  IE  idea  of  migrating  to  America  to  escape  the  intolerance  of  the  house  of 
Sti  "•'  had  been  for  a  long  time  entertained  by  the  English  exiles  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Intelligence  of  the  discoveries  in  Virginia  and  in  the  region  of  New 
York  probably  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the  agitation  of  the  i)roject,  as  well  as  of 
demonstrating  its  practicability,  and  in  effect  the  exiles  were  in  a  short  time  thereafter 
on  their  way  to  the  New  World.  The  first  colony  which  landed  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  December  21,  1620,  was  surrounded  by  small  tribes  and  bands  of  the  Algon- 
kins,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Pequots,  Narragansetts,  Pokanokets,  !Massa- 
chusetts,  and  Pawtuckets,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  numerous  clans.  There 
were  also  the  Mohicans  and  Nipmucks.  During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
European  settlement  fatal  epidemics  had  greatly  thinned  the  coast-tribes,  and  in  some 
instances  nearly  annihilated  them.  Whole  villages  appeared  to  have  been  depopu- 
lated, and  deserted  fields  everywhere  met  the  view.  This  decadence  of  the  race  was 
a  favorable  circumstance  for  the  colonists,  whose  utmost  efforts  were  required  to 
combat  the  difficulties  of  their  jiosition. 

The  principal  personage  among  the  aboriginal  chieftains  was  Massasoit,  the  ruler 
of  the  Pokanokets,  or  Wampanoags,  living  at  Mount  Hope,  on  the  waters  of  Narra- 
Siuisett  Bav.  He  had  been  a  noted  warrior,  but  was  at  that  time  a  man  far  advanced 
in  life.  He  was  of  good  stature,  full  and  fleshy  ;  and,  possessing  a  manly  mien,  mild 
manners,  a  moderate  temper,  and  a  noble  spirit,  amicable  relations  with  him  were 
soon  established.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  coast  appears  to  have 
l)eIonged  to  him  in  quality  of  his  office  of  bashaba,  or  presiding  chief-holder,  as  is 
more  certainly  evinced  by  the  autliority  assumed  after  his  death  by  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Pometacom.'  The  first  interview  with  this  potentate  was  conductfd  wi>h 
equal  ceremony  by  the  colonists  and  by  the  semi-imperial  chief.  He  was  leceivea 
by  (lovernor  Carver  and  his  retinue  with  every  attention.  There  was  military  music 
and  a  salute  of  musketry  ;  mutual  embraces  followed.  They  then  sat  down  side  by 
side;  "a  pot  of  strong  water"  was  brought  forward,  from  vhich  both  drank.  The 
chief,  not  knowing  how  to  graduate  his  draught,  from  ignorance  of  its  strength,  was 
tlirown  into  a  violent  perspiration,  which  lasted  during  the  interview.  A  pacific 
course  of  policy  was  established  by  a  treaty  which  was  sacredly  kept  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  from  this  era  the  aboriginal  words  Manito,  wigwam,  powwow, 
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samp,  moose,  and  others  from  their  vocabulary,  began  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
English  language.  Soon  after  their  landing,  Samosct,  who  had  acquired  a  little 
English  of  tlie  fishermen  at  Penobscot,  came  into  Plyinoutli,  exclaiming,  "  Welcome 
Englishmen,"  and  in  the  name  of  his  nation  invited  them  to  take  jwssession  of  tiie 
soil,  the  old  occupants  of  which  were  no  longer  living. 

The  country  had  been  first  explored  by  the  English  in  1583,  when  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  visited  the  coast.  In  1602  Gosnold  bestowed  names  on  ('ape  Cod,  Elizabelli 
Islands,  and  Martha's  Vineyard ;  and  in  1G14  Cai^tain  Smith,  of  Virginia  fame,  gave 
the  name  of  New  England  to  this  part  of  the  continent.  The  coa4  hid  liccn 
explored  by  Dutch  navigators  subsequent  to  the  discoveries  made  by  Hudson,  and  is 
designated  in  an  ancient  map  by  the  name  of  Almochico.  The  Indians,  being  defi- 
cient in  generalization,  had  no  generic  name  for  it,  unless  it  were  that  of  Abonakee 
which  they  subsequently  made  use  of.  The  first  colony  landed  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  which  we  are  informed  the  natives  called  Accomac,  but  which  the  English 
named  Plymouth.'  One  hundred  and  one  persons  debarked  on  the  confines  of 
twenty  tribes,  whose  exact  numbers  were  unknown,  but  whose  hostility  to  the  colony 
was  undoubted.  Prince  says  these  "  hundred  and  one"  were  the  persons  "  who,  for 
an  undefiled  conscience,  and  the  love  of  pure  Christianity,  first  left  their  native  and 
pleasant  land,  and  encountered  all  the  toils  and  hazards  of  the  tumultuous  ocean,  in 
search  of  some  uncultivated  region  in  North  Virginia,  where  they  might  quietly 
enjoy  thoir  religious  liberties,  and  transmit  them  to  jiosterity,  in  hopes  that  none 
would  follow  to  disturb  or  vex  them." 

Canonicus,  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  a  chief  of  extraordinary  capacity,  and 
the  enemy  of  Massasoit,  and  whose  territory  had  escaped  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
pestilence,  at  first  desired  to  treat  for  peace,  but  in  1022  he  sent  to  the  English  set- 
tlement a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  in  token  of  hos- 
tility. The  skin  was  jiromptly  returned  by  Governor  Bradford  stufTcd  with  powder 
and  shot,  and  the  frightened  savage  sought  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  his  formidable 
neighbors. 

Winthrop's  company,  which  in  the  summer  of  1G80  settled  in  and  around  Poston, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  once  established  friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  The 
sagamore  of  the  Mohicans  came  to  solicit  an  English  plantation  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  terrible  Pequots,  and  the  nearer  Nipmucks  asked  aid  against  the  Mohawks.  The 
son  of  the  aged  Canonicus  exchanged  presents  with  the  governor,  and  Miantonomo 
himself,  the  great  Narragansett  warrior,  became  the  guest  of  Governor  Winlhrop. 
Even  a  Pequot  sachem,  with  wampumpeag  and  promises  of  skins,  came  to  obtain  the 
alliance  of  the  English. 

Within  a  few  years  thereafter,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  wore  successfully  colonized.  To  endure  patiently  and  to  hope  amidst  every 
ill  were  primary  principles  with  the  colonists,  and  as  soon  as  tlicy  came  into  conta"t 


'  Siiiitli,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.     Acconiiic  is  also  tlie  nanio  of  a  locution  in  Knstcrn  Virginia,  prububl)' siguif^'ing 
the  linu  where  the  wilderness  niccti  au  eligible  and  cultivated  country. 
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with  the  Indians  tliey  aimed,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  to  teach  them  the 
advantages  of  thrift  over  the  precarious  pursuit  of  the  chase.  Among  a  peo])le  char- 
acteristically idle,  listless,  and  prone  to  regard  with  favor  the  rites  of  demonology  and 
the  practice  of  magic,  nothing  coul  1  be  more  unpalatable  or  more  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  hostilities,  for  the  priests  and  sages,  powwows  and  necromancers,  clung  to 
tlieir  ceremonies  and  orgies  with  a  desperate  tenacity.  To  live  on  the  products  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  had  been  the  practice  of  the  people  for  untold  centuries,  and  they 
regarded  the  new-comers  with  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  hatred  which  grew  stronger 
and  more  intense  with  every  succeeding  decade  of  colonial  existence. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  the  princi])les  of  civilization  among  the  New  England 
tribes,  who  were  half  hunters  and  half  ichthyophagi,  gives  us  a  stand-point  from 
which  we  may  contemplate  the  Indian  character  in  a  new  and  instructive  phase. 
When,  in  158G,  the  scholar  Harriot  showed  the  Virginia  Indians  the  Bible,  and 
explained  to  them  its  contents,  they  imagined  it  to  be  some  great  talisman,  and 
handled,  hugged,  and  kissed  it  with  great  reverence,  rubbing  it  against  tlieir  heads 
and  breasts.  They  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the  material 
of  the  book,  and  not  its  doctrines,  which  embodied  its  virtues.  In  1G08,  when  the 
sliorcs  of  the  Chesapeake  were  explored  by  Smith,  the  English  were  accustomed  to 
have  prayers  recited  daily,  and  a  psalm  sung,  at  which  the  Susquehannocks,  who 
wore  spectators,  greatly  wondered,  regarding  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  deej) 
interest, — feeling  animated  by  the  vocal  sounds,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage and  of  \\js  true  import.  Being  themselves  ceremonialists  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  in  the  worship  they  offered  to  the  gods  of  the  air,  hills,  and  valleys,  and  also 
ready  interpreters  of  symbols,  the  ritual  was  to  them  an  object  of  wonder. 

Harriot  informs  us  that  the  Virginia  Indians  believed  in  the  existence  of  one 
God ;  yet  in  the  same  sentence  he  also  says  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were 
subordinate  gods,  that  the  gods  were  all  of  human  shape,  and  that  offerings  were  pre- 
sented to  their  images.  Very  similar  to  this  were  the  declarations  of  the  Northern 
Indians;  but  yet,  while  they  acknowledged  God  as  riding  on  the  clouds,  the  images 
they  wor.diipped  in  secret  and  in  their  assemblies  were,  in  fact,  demons  and  devils. 
To  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the  gosi)el  amid  such  an  embodiment  of  dark  supex'- 
stition  was  not  an  easy  task,  yet  it  was  zealously  and  firmly  pursued.  Cotton  Mather 
informs  us  that  within  thirty  years  from  the  time  when  the  first  formal  efforts  were 
niiule  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  there  were  six  churches  and  eighteen 
assemblies  of  catechumens,  or  converted  natives,  within  the  boundaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1G82  the  entire  Bible  was  made  accessible  to  them  by  means  of  the 
translation  of  Eliot. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  English  population  spread  themselves  over 
the  entire  country,  enterprise  having  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  early 
settlements.  The  Indians,  divided  into  innumerable  small  tribes  and  bands,  occupied 
the  interior  territory  and  a  great  part  of  the  immediate  coast-line.  Wherever  the 
colonists  located  themselves  the  natives  watched  their  movements  with  jealous  interest. 
The  colonists  being  unilormly  industrious,  thrifty,  cautious,  courageous,  and  tem- 
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perate,  the  more  reflecting  sagamores  could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  settlers  were  the  mere  heralds  of  a  people  destined  to  increase  rapidly  both 
in  number  and  in  power,  and  to  occupy  the  whole  country,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
red  man,  whose  dominion  must  decline  as  the  influence  of  the  white  man  increased. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  such  a  deep  sense  of  danger  could  have 
been  produced  without  exciting  the  strong  antipathy  of  the  Indian.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  virulent,  secret,  deep-seated,  and  almost  universal  opposition  was  develoiied 
among  the  native  powwows  from  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  to  those  of  the 
Penobscot.  Bitter,  indeed,  was  this  sense  of  the  inevitable  decay  of  their  own  race 
to  the  Indians,  and  equally  bitter  to  them  in  every  phase  was  their  experience  of  civ- 
ilization. They  detested  a  life  of  labor,  and  had  no  relish  for  the  Puritan  standard 
of  stern  virtue  and  personal  responsibility.  The  idea  that  such  members  of  the 
wandering  tribes  as  were  guilty  of  theft,  murder,  prevarication,  and  covetousness 
would  be  brought  to  judgment  therefor  was  utterly  repugnant  to  them  ;  but  when 
to  this  doctrine  was  joined  the  requirement  that  they  should  relinquish  their  system 
of  worship,  their  necromancy,  their  magic  ceremonies,  and  all  their  forest  rites,  their 
deepest  ire  was  aroused. 

In  missionary  labor  among  the  red  men,  Eliot,  commonly  called  the  Apostle  to 
the  Indians,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  emigrated  from  England  in  1G31, 
and  was  cliosen  minister  at  Roxbury,  where  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  duties  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  numerous  clans  and  villages 
then  overspread  the  territory  and  were  interspersed  among  the  settlements  of  the 
whites.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  a  person 
of  considerable  learning,  Eliot  began  tiie  study  of  the  Indian  languages,  under  the 
no  small  stimulus,  it  is  inferred,  of  finding  therein  some  elements  of  the  Hebrew.  In 
this  imjwrtant  inquiry  into  the  affinities  of  nations,  a  research  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  Eliot's  principal  aid  and  pundit  was  Nesutan,  a  descendant  of 
the  Massachusetts  stock,  who  had  learned  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  who 
Wiis  pronounced  by  a  divine  of  that  period  "  a  pregnant-witted  young  man." 

In  1040  the  subject  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  discussed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colonial  Ministers,  who  adopted  a  resolution  strongly  urging  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  immediate  action.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Mr.  Eliot  appointed 
a  time  and  pliice  for  an  assend)lage  of  the  Indians,  which  wa.s  convened  on  the  28th 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  His  text  was,  "  Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy^ 
son  of  man,  anil  say  to  the  wind,  Tims  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Come  from  the  four 
winds,  ()  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live."'  The  place  was 
called  Xonantum  (God's  word  displayed),  and  a  strong  impression  was  made  ujion 
the  Indian  mind  by  this  appeal. 

Another  convocation  of  the  Indians  took  place  a  fortnight  subsequently,  at  the 
same  place,  where  Eliot  addressed  them  in  tiieir  own  language.  Other  meetings 
followed  thereafter.     The  Indians  who  attended  agreed  to  settle  at  that  place,  as  also 
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to  adopt  the  rules  and  observe  the  practices  of  civilization,  and  faithfully  to  adhere 
to  fhe  precepts  of  Christianity.  Thus  was  established  the  first  settlement  of  praying 
Indians.  They  received  instruction  gladly,  labored  diligently  at  husbandry,  and 
became  very  expert  in  the  use  of  farming-tools.  Being  regularly  catechised  and 
instructed,  a  congregation  of  converts  was  in  the  end  established.  The  Indians  being 
carefully  watched  over,  with  the  aid  of  native  helps  the  new  principles  spread  rapidly 
among  them.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Neponset,  in  Mr.  Eliot's  parish,  and 
others  at  Pawtucket,  at  Concord,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  which  were  all 
equally  successful.  These  proceedings  elicited  strong  opposition  among  the  native 
priests  and  powwows,  who,  seeing  their  ancient  power  over  the  Indians  about  to 
depart,  beat  their  necromantic  drums  at  their  secret  meetings  with  greater  energy. 

Accounts  of  the  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  America  were  published 
and  circulated  throughout  England,  where  they  excited  so  much  interest  during  the 
two  following  years  (1647  and  1648)  that  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  Parliament 
to  second  their  efforts  that  body  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  a  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  In  1661,  Eliot  published  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Indian  dialect  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  called  by  him 
the  Natick,  manifestly  because  he  deemed  that  to  be  the  generic  language.  This 
volume  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  had  received  the  most  careful  attention. 
After  a  long  interval  it  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  1684 
the  two  parts  were  reproduced  together,  in  one  volume,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
This  was  in  every  way  a  gigantic  work,  and  could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  executed.  Eliot  and  Nesutan  had  spent  many  long  years  upon  it ;  and,  as  it 
j)rogressed,  the  several  parts  of  each  book  were  practically  employed  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  truths  they  contained.  It  still  retains  its  position  as  the  most 
considerable  and  imj)ortant  monument  of  our  Indian  philology. 

The  New  England  settlers  made  no  attempts  to  impose  a  ritual  on  the  aborigines. 
It  was  noticed  that  these  tribes  were  under  the  religious  rule  of  self-constituted 
priests,  powwows,  and  ecclesiastical  sagamores,  who  directed  them  in  the  appalling 
worship  of  evil  sjjirits,  and  of  elementary  gods,  whose  names  were  emphatically 
"  legion."  In  the  words  of  a  quaint  historian  of  that  period,  "  the  whole  body  of  the 
multiplied  tribes  and  septs  who  cover  the  land  are  the  veriest  ruins  of  mankind."* 
This  writer  observes,  "  Their  wigwams  consist  of  poles,  lined  with  mats,  where  a  good 
fire  supplies  the  warmth  of  bed-clothes  in  cold  seasons.  The  skins  of  animals  furnish 
exclusively  their  clothing.  Sharp  stones  are  used  for  knives  and  tools.  Wampum, 
a  kind  of  bead  made  from'  sea-shells,  is  a  substitute  for  money.  Indian  corn  con- 
stitutes their  staple  of  vegetable  food ;  the  forest  supplies  them  precariously  with 
moat.  Fish  are  taken  in  their  streams.  The  hot-house  is  their  catholicon  for  a  large 
class  of  their  diseases.  Their  religion  is  a  confused  and  contradictory  theism,  under 
the  rule  of  a  class  of  priests  called  powwows,  who  offer  incense  by  the  fumes  of 
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tobacco."  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  tlieir  plan  of  dwelling  that  deserved  the 
name  of  architecture,  but  they  liad  considerable  skill  in  manufacturing  arrows,  bows, 
war-clubs,  bowls,  pipes,  fishing-rods,  and  nets.  The  women  made  clay  pots,  which, 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  were  suspended  from  a  tripod  formed  of  three 
poles  tied  together  at  top  and  spread  over  tiie  lire.  They  wove  mats  of  flags,  baskets 
of  the  split  cortical  layers  of  wood,  and  nets  from  a  native  fibre.  The  clam-shell 
was  frequently  used  as  a  spoon,  but  spoons  were  also  carved  out  of  wood,  as  also  were 
onagons,  or  bowls.  Darts  were  chipped  from  horn-stone,  as  well  !w  from  other  si)ecies 
of  silicious  rock,  and  frontlets  ornamented  with  birds'  feathers  were  em])loycd  for 
head-dresses.  The  cawheek  and  succotiusli,  or  pounded  corn,  were  their  favorite 
dishes :  when  the  hunter  was  successful  he  had  deer  or  other  meat.  Fish  was 
abundant,  even  in  the  interior  streams,  as  were  also  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  on 
the  sea-coasts.  Canoes  were  made  from  solid  trees,  hollowed  by  the  aid  of  fire,  and 
a  peculiar  axe,  which  is  frequently  found  among  Indian  relics.  The  red  man  was 
ingenious  in  setting  snares  for  birds  and  beasts,  and  sometimes  large  animals  were 
entrapped  by  bending  down  saplings,  which  would  rebound  when  any  beast  trod  on 
the  string  which  held  them  in  place.  Tiie  Indian  buried  his  dead  in  outer  wrap- 
j)ings  of  bark,  placing  at  the  head  of  the  corpse  a  wooden  post,  on  which  were  carved 
the  totem  of  the  clan  and  some  other  hieroglyphics.  His  success  in  war  and  in  hunt- 
ing was  also  sometimes  rudely  sculjjtured  on  the  face  of  rocks  or  boulders,  some  of 
these  muzz'uiahiks  remaining  to  this  day. 

With  manners  and  customs  thus  entirely  opposed  to  everything  like  civilization, 
it  needed  but  slight  incitement  to  arouse  the  deadliest  feelings  of  hostility.  Very 
little  dilFerence  existed,  either  in  dress  or  in  manners,  between  individual  Indians,  or 
between  the  various  tribes,  all  looking  and  acting  very  much  alike,  and  the  innocent 
were  frcijuently  mistaken  for  the  guilty. 

The  spirit  of  opjiosition  to  the  entire  constitution  and  system  of  civil  society  and 
of  Christianity  originated  early,  and  led  to  repeated  combinations  of  the  Indians  to 
exterminate  the  white  race.  The  first  general  and  alarming  effort  of  this  kind 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  New  England  colonists  developed  itself  in  the 
area  of  Connecticut,  among  the  recpiots.  The  primary  settlements  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  were  made  in  1G;53.  Within  four  years  from  that  time  the  Pequots  evinced 
their  hostility,  for  which  there  was  an  additional  and  higiily  irritating  cause. 

Prior  to  the  settlement  of  New  England,  feuds  had  existed  in  the  I'equot  tribe. 
This  was  a  numerous  organization,  extending  from  tiie  western  boniulary  of  tlie 
Narragansetts,  on  the  Pawcatuck  Iliver,  to  the  banks  of  the  Pecpiot  or  Thames 
River.  It  is  evident  that  their  extreme  western  boundary  originally  extended  to  the 
Connecticut.  They  were  under  the  rule  of  the  powerful,  brave,  and  ambitious 
Hiissacus,  tliere  being  no  evidence  that  Uncas  occupied  the  valley  by  right  of  concjuest. 
But  at  the  era  of  the  founding  of  the  Connecticut  colony  this  valley  was  occupied 
by  the  Mohicans,  who  were  ruled  by  the  sachem  Uncas.  The  Peipiots  ami  the 
jNIoliicans  spoke  the  same  language,  wliicli  was  a  secondary  form  of  the  generic 
Algonkin.     Uncas  had  marrieil  a  daughter  of  Tatobam,  a  Peijuot,  of  the  blooil  of 
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tlic  chief,  and  wan,  according  to  tlio  giuu^ral  principles  of  descent,  rcgardc<l  as  one  of 
the  liereditary  line.  Uncas  was  hinisclf  u  wise,  hrave,  and  politic  chiertain.  What- 
ever the  causes  of  tribal  discord  were,  his  separation  from  the  parent  tribe,  and 
removal  westwardly,  had  occurred  prior  to  the  settlement  of  either  Windsor  or 
Hartford,  the  oldest  Connecticut  towns,  for  the  enmity  between  these  two  rival  native 
chiefs  became  at  once  apparent  to  the  English.  Uncas,  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening his  position  against  8assacus  and  the  larger  body  of  the  tril)e,  hailed  the  arrival 
of  tlie  colonists  with  joy,  became  their  j)rotector  against  the  inroads  of  the  IVipiots, 
and  remained  their  firm  and  consistent  friend.  This  line  of  policy  served  rather  to 
irritate  than  to  allay  the  Pcquot  enmity  to  the  English.  At  length,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  marked  by  bitter  hostilities,  murders,  and  cruelties,  from  which  out- 
rages the  English  and  their  Mohican  allies  were  alike  sufferers,  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion was  organized  against  Sassacus  and  his  two  forts.  The  murder  of  John  Oldham 
while  on  a  trading  expedition  near  Block  Island,  in  July,  1G3G,  was  its  immediate 
occasion.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  cruel  murders,  of  the  breaches  of 
treaty  stipulations,  or  of  the  depredations  and  other  outrages  committed :  suflice  it  to 
say  that,  excitemer.t  being  at  its  height,  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  u  virtue,  and 
all  were  compelled  either  to  fight  or  die.  Four  years  of  agonizing  strife  thus  passed 
away,  during  which  at  least  thirty  English  had  been  put  to  death,  some  with  the 
addition  of  cruel  tortures.  The  existence  of  the  colonies  was  at  stake ;  it  was  a 
contest  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  If  Connecticut  succumbed,  IMassachusetts 
and  Ilhode  Island  must  necessarily  follow.  Sassacus  at  that  i)eriod  being  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Narragansetts,  who  then  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  aged 
Canonicus,  and  of  his  more  eflicient  son,  Miontonomo,  he  aimed  in  vain  by  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  their  aid  against  the  Mohicans  and  the  English.  A  general  rising 
was  only  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  who  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  his  life  succeeded  in  dissolving  this  formidable  coalition.  As  a  ruler  Sassacus  was 
greatly  feared  and  respected  by  his  people,  as  well  ius  by  the  Narragansetts.  He  was 
a  brave  warrior  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  Mason  tells  us  of  an  Indian  saying  that 
"Sassacus  is  all  one  god;  no  man  can  kill  him."  The  views  he  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  English  settlements  in  New  England  prove  the  expansion  and  forecast 
of  his  mind.  He  regarded  the  white  men  as  destined  to  supersede  the  Indian  race, 
and  said  that  when  they  had  exterminated  the  Pecjuots  they  would  then  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Narragansetts.  He  urged  an  alliance  for  general  purposes,  and 
argued  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  fight  great  battles,  as  the  whites  could  be 
destroyed  one  by  one.  The  Indians  could  lie  in  ambush  for  the  colonists,  could  burn 
their  dwellings,  could  kill  their  cattle.  Every  view  we  take  of  the  character  of 
Sassacus  only  serves  to  confirm  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
energy  sis  well  as  forecast,  and  he  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  bold 
aboriginal  chiefs  who  so  resolutely  resisted  the  occupancy  of  their  country  by 
Europeans.  Ho  clearly  foresaw  and  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  that  with  arts 
and  energies  such  as  their  invaders  had  already  demonstrated  the  possession  of,  they 
nuist  extinguish  the  light  of  their  council- and  altar-fires;  one  after  another  the 
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tribes  must  succumb.  The  history  of  the  great  internal  conflieti^  of  ante-liiHtorical 
periods  by  which  tlio  Pequot  nation  had  been  dividiMl  and  Uneas  expelled  being 
involved  in  obscurity,  we  are  unable  to  furnish  any  accurate  details.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  feud  was  existing  in  all  its  origimil  intciiHity  when  the  colonists 
first  entered  the  country,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  power, 
JSassacus,  like  many  others  of  the  aboriginal  chiefs  and  leaders,  lacked  the  spirit  of 
conciliation,  aiming  to  achieve  by  force  what  he  might  have  attained  by  delay  and 
negotiation,  placing  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  value  of  union  and  co-operation 
with  the  surrounding  tribes.  He  was  feared  and  suspected  by  the  numerous  tribe 
of  the  Narragansetta  on  the  east,  while  the  unfriendly  Mohicans  lined  the  boundary 
of  his  dominion  on  the  west.  The  small  bands  of  the  Niantics  and  Ninigret's  men 
he  evidently  controlled,  and  the  interior  country  to  the  north  was  oj)en  to  him. 
Two  of  his  strongest  positions  were  stockaded  villages  which  assumed  the  character 
of  forts,  and  had  the  English  been  less  prompt  or  bold  in  their  movements,  and 
given  him  more  time  to  consummate  his  arrangements,  the  result  might  have  been 
protracted,  although  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  averted. 
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CIIArTER   V. 

MAKYLAND    8KTTI.KD— ABORIGINAL    POPULATION    ON    TllK    SII0UK8  OF  TIIK 
CHKSAPKAKE— TIIK  SUSQUEIIANNOCKS— TIIK  ANDASTES. 

During  the  your  immotllatoly  following  tho  cstiibliHluncnt  of  the  Hcttlonu'nta  in 
the  Coiinwtii'Ut  Valley,  the  trihcH  of  Maryltuul  proper,  an  tliHtiiiguiHlied  from  iIioho 
of  Virginia,  were  particularly  intm  liieed  to  historical  notice.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  1G34,  Leonard  Calvert  landed  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Mary,  Hituated  on  the  western  shores  of  Chesapeake  T<'<y.  Captain 
John  Smith,  who  visited  and  circumnavigated  the  bay  in  KJOH,  furnis'  -3  the  first 
account  of  the  Susquehannocks, — a  bold,  stalwart,  and  athletic  tribe,  who  spoke  in  a 
hollow  tone,  with  a  full  enunciation.  The  Indians  living  near  the  St.  Mary's  Iliver, 
and  in  whose  vicinity  Calvert  landed,  were  called  Wiconiocos.  Friendly  relations 
were  cidtivated  with  the  natives,  who  sold  him  a  tract  of  land  thirty  mihh  in  extent, 
for  which  they  recei\' !  m.ccs  and  other  useful  articles. 

In  their  manners,  customs,  and  general  character  these  Indians  closely  resendded 
the  Virginia  uil)es.  They  built  their  lodges  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  of  tho 
same  materials,  in  all  respects  practised  the  same  arts,  and  observed  the  same  religious 
ctTcmonies.  Like  them,  they  acknowledged  a  great  Giod,  but  also  offered  sacrifices 
to  local  Okcfs.  They  smoked  tobacco,  holding  it  in  the  highest  estimation,  culti- 
vated mai/o,  huutcd  the  deer,  and  snared  water-fowl.  Ethnologically  they  were 
descendants  of  the  same  race  with  the  Powhatanic  tribes,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the 
great  Algonkin  language.  Indeed,  Powhatan  claimed  jurisdiction  over  thePatuxent, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  bis  claims  were  much  respected. 

This  colony  was  founded  under  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.,  through  the 
intluence  of  his  consort,  Mary,  and  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  refuge  for 
])ersons  professing  the  same  religion  witli  the  queen,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  who  soon  after  gainrd  the  ascenilcncy  in  Eng- 
land, ^Faryland  became  the  resort  of  men  holding  various  creeds,  and  the  country 
ol)tain('d  a  wide-spread  fame  as  the  land  of  tolerance.  But,  however  the  white  men 
diil'ered  in  their  religious  faith,  they  agreed  generally  in  their  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  Indians.     Barbarism  and  ('bristianity  could  not  exist  in  close  proximity. 

A  good  understanding,  however,  was  maintained  with  this  people,  in  the  hope 
that  their  eyes  might  be  so  far  morally  and  intellectually  opened  that  they  might  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  'I'he  accounts  of  the  Maryland  Indians 
state  that  "  they  were  a  simple  race,  open,  affectionate,  and  confiding,  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration  of  their  new  visitants,  and  ilisposed  to  live  with  them  as 
neighbors  and  friends  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  cordiality.     To  the  Euroi)eans  they 
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soom  to  have  been  quite  as  much  objee*-  of  curiosity  as  the  Europeans  were  to  them. 
To  Englislimen  coming  from  the  midst  of  a  civilization  which  hud  been  steadily 
progressive  for  a  thousand  years,  the  persons,  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments  of  the 
savages  of  North  America  must  have  been  objects  of  lasting  astonishment." 

The  following  testimony  respecting  the  Chesai)eake  Buy  Indians  is  from  the  pen 
of  Father  White,  who  accompanied  Culvert :  "  This  race  is  endowed  with  an  inge- 
nious and  liberal  disposition,  and,  what  may  surprise  you  when  stated,  an  acuteness 
of  taste,  smell,  and  sight  that  even  sur2)asses  Europeans'.  They  live  mostly  on  a 
I)ap,  which  they  call  pone,  or  omini  [hominy].  They  add  sometimes  a  fish,  or  what 
they  have  taken,  either  beast  or  bird,  in  hunting.  They  keep  themselves  as  much  as 
j)ossible  from  wine  and  warm  drinks,  nor  are  they  easily  induced  to  taste  ihem, 
excei)t  in  cases  where  the  English  have  infected  them. 

"  Ignorance  of  their  language  makes  it  as  yet  impossible  for  me  to  assert  what  are 
their  religious  opinions,  for  we  have  not  full  confidence  in  Protestant  interpreters. 
These  few  things  we  have  learned  at  different  times:  they  recognize  one  God  of 
heaven,  whom  they  call  our  God  ;  they  pay  to  him  no  external  worship,  but  endeavor 
to  projiitiate  by  every  means  in  their  power  a  certain  evil  spirit  which  they  call  Okee. 
They  worship  corn  and  fire,  as  I  am  informed,  as  gods  wonderfully  beneficent  to  the 
human  race. 

"  Some  of  our  people  relate  that  they  have  seen  the  ceremony  at  Barcluxor.  On 
an  appointed  day  all  the  men  and  women  from  many  villages  assembled  around  a 
great  fire.  Next  to  the  fire  stood  the  younger  people,  behind  them  the  men  advanced 
in  life.  A  piece  of  deer's  fat  being  then  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  hands  and  voices 
being  lifted  towards  heaven,  they  cried  out,  Taho !  Tulio !  They  then  cleared  a 
small  space,  and  some  one  produced  a  large  bag;  in  the  bag  was  a  pipe,  and  a  kind 
of  jjowder  which  they  called  potu.  The  pipe  was  such  as  our  countrymen  use,  but 
larger.  Then  the  bag  was  carried  around  the  fire,  the  boys  and  girls  singing  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  Taho !  Taho !  The  circle  being  ended,  the  pipe  and  powder  were 
taken  from  the  pouch.  The  potu  was  distributed  to  each  of  those  standing  round, 
which  he  ])ut  into  the  pipe  and  smoked,  breathing  the  smoke  over  his  limbs,  and 
sanctifying  them  iis  the  smoker  supposes.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  more  than 
that  they  appear  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  flood  by  which  the  Avorld  perished 
because  of  the  sins  of  men." 

There  is  nothing  either  in  these  ceremonial  rites  of  Taho  and  offerings  of  the 
fiiiiu's  of  the  fat  of  animals  and  of  tobacco  to  the  god  of  fire,  or  in  the  traditions 
of  a  Hood,  or  in  the  language  employed,  to  denote  that  the  IMaryland  tribes  differed 
essentially  from  others  of  the  great  Algonkin  stock. 

When  Caivert  landed,  he  was  iml)ued  with  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
Indians,  for  they  were  regarded  with  much  interest  in  Europe.  As  with  the  rulers 
of  all  the  new  colonies,  a  knowledge  of  the  policy  which  controlled  the  Indian  tribes 
was  with  liim  a  siilijcet  of  primary  importance.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  great 
aboriginal  nation  in  the  interior  was  alike  the  terror  and  the  aversion  of  all  the 
midland  and  coast  tril)es.     This  governing  jiower   was  the   Iroquois,  the  dreaded 
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Massawomacks  of  the  native  Virginiii  tribes,  before  the  crushing  force  of  whose 
prowess  the  Susquehannocks  and  their  feeble  allies  were  eventually  compelled  to 
succumb. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  may  have  derived  its  name  from  a  tribe  called  Chesa- 
])eake,  which  occupied  Cape  Henry  and  the  surrounding  country,  now  included  in 
Princess  Anne  County,  Virginia,  but  we  have  hitherto  shown  that  the  tribe  more 
probably  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  bay.  It  appears  from  the  geographical 
position  of  the  bay  within  the  limits  of  the  Powhatanic  territory,  as  well  as  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  which  we  have  elsewhere  given,  that  the  name  is  of  Algonkin 
derivation. 

When  in  1608  Captain  Smith  made  a  voyage  to  the  head  of  this  bay,  and  entered 
the  magnificent  river  which  debouches  into  it,  he  found  that  the  Susquehannocks, 
who  were  located  on  its  western  shores,  comprised  six  hundred  warriors,  which  would 
denote  a  population  of  three  thousand  souls,  and  he  was  struck  Avith  admiration  of 
tlieir  fine  physical  proportions  and  manly  voices.  At  that  time  twenty-three  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  first  voyage  to  Virginia.  Whether  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  their  location,  or  whether  the  Virginia  band  had  been  but  an  outlying 
branch,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  was  their  original  residence. 

Along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  bay  from  Cape  Charles  up,  Smith  mentions  the 
location  of  the  Accomacs  and  the  Accohanocs,  tribes  who  retained  this  general  position 
during  the  greater  part  of  colonial  history,  and  who  certainly  existed  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Northampton  massacre,  when  they  became  mingled  with  the  negroes. 
Next  in  position  north  he  places  the  Nanticokes,  under  the  name  of  Tockwaghs,  a 
name  which  may  readily  be  inferred  to  apply  to  that  tribe  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  called  Tawackguano  by  the  Delawares.*  Thence  in  succession  came  the  Ozimies, 
the  Huokarawaocks,  and  the  Wighcomocos,  the  latter  of  whom  are  called  Wicomocos 
by  Calvert. 

The  entire  eastern  shore  above  Virginia  has  in  latter  days  been  regarded  as  the 
country  of  the  Nanticos  or  Conoy,  for  these  are  synonymous  names  for  the  same 
people.  An  adverse  fate  befell  that  scattered  tribe.  From  the  earliest  dates  they 
were  at  variance  with  the  Iroquois,  whose  war-canoes  swept  down  the  Susquehanna 
from  their  fastnesses  in  Western  New  York.  We  learn  from  a  "o'npetent  authority* 
tliat  the  Nanticos  were  forced  into  a  league  with  the  Iroquois^,  arho  finally  adopted 
them,  holding  out  the  flattering  prospect  of  the  tribe  being  received  into  their  con- 
federacy ;  but  if  this  plan  was  ever  carried  out  (and  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  a 
(U'claration  made  in  1758  by  Tokais,  a  Cayuga  chief),  their  fate  was  not  unlike  that 
of  the  stag  which  falls  into  the  power  of  the  anaconda.  They  helped  to  minister  to 
the  pride  of  the  Iroquois,,  as  did  also  the  Tuteios  from  Virginia. 

The  Nanticokes  and  Conoys  (different  bands  of  the  same  people),  wearied  with 
strife,  abandoned  their  residences  in  Lower  Maryland,  and  moved  up  the  Susquehanna, 
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pursuing  its  western  branches  into  the  territories  of  their  conquerors,  the  Iroquois. 
Eventually  they  settled  down  beside  fragmentary  bands  of  Shawnees  and  Mohickau- 
ders,  at  Otsiningo,  the  present  site  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  with  whom  they 
formed  a  league,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  former  position  by  this  policy.  Tills 
league  was  called  the  "  Three  Nations."  During  the  month  of  April,  1757,  Owili- 
gascho,  or  Peter  Spelman,  a  German,  who  had  resided  seven  years  among  the 
Shawnees  on  one  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  and  married  a  Shaw- 
nee wife,  arrived  at  Fort  Johnson,  where  resided  the  Indian  superintentlent  for  the 
northern  colonies,  and  reported  that  this  new  confederacy  would  visit  him  in  a  short 
time  with  a  body  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  and  that  they  were  now  on  the  road. 
Their  object  was  to  smoke  a  friendly  pipe  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers,  and  to  offer  him  assistance  in  the  war  against  the  French. 
He  presented  two  strings  of  wampum  from  the  chiefs  as  the  credentials  of  his 
authority.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  these  Indians  arrived  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  then  swelled  by  the  spring  flood.  The  chiefs,  having 
crossed  in  canoes,  were  admitted  to  a  council.  The  Shawnees  were  represented  by 
Paxinosa  and  fifty-two  of  his  warriors ;  the  Mohickanders  by  Mammatsican,  their 
king,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  his  nation ;  and  the  Nanticokes  by 
Hamightaghlawatawa,  with  eight  of  his  people.  Having  been  addressed  in  favorable 
and  congratulatory  terms  by  Sir  William,  who  explained  to  them  the  true  position 
of  the  English,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  French,  respecting  the  Indians,  two 
days  subsequently  the  chiefs  replied,  accepting  the  offer  of  the  chain  of  friendship, 
and  promising  to  keep  "  fast  hold  of  it,  and  not  quit  it,  so  long  as  the  world  endured." 
In  this  address  allusion  is  incidentally  made  to  a  belt  sent  the  previous  year  to  the 
unfriendly  Delaware  and  Ohio  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  also 
to  a  similar  belt  sent  to  the  Delaware  chief,  Tedlscund,  resiiling  at  Tioga.*  They 
formally  ai)prise  Johnson  of  tlie  league  between  the  Nanticokes,  Mohickanders,  and 
Shawnees,  of  which  he  had  been  previously  informed  by  Owiligascho,  and  also  that 
they  have  concentrated  at  Otsiningo,  on  the  Susquehanna,  where  messages  are  directed 
to  be  sent  to  them  in  future. 

There  is  a  trait  of  Indian  shrewdness  observable  at  the  conclusion  of  their  reply 
to  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  a  curious  allusion  to  an  event  which  occurred  while  tlie 
Mohickanders  still  resided  on  the  Iludoon.  " 'Tis  now  nine  years  ago,"  ^  said  the 
speaker,  "that  a  misfortune  happened  near  Ileinbeck,  in  this  province;  a  whiter  man 
there  shot  a  young  man,  an  Indian.  There  was  a  meeting  held  thereon,  and  Mar- 
tinus  Iloflnian  said,  'Brothers,  there  are  two  metiiods  of  settling  tills  accident;  one 
according  to  tlie  white  people's  customs,  the  other  according  to  the  Indians'.  Which 
of  tlieni  will  you  choose?  If  you  will  go  according  to  the  Indian  iiiiiiiner,  the  man 
who  shot  the  Indian  may  yet  live.  If  tins  man's  life  is  spared,  and  at  any  time 
hereafter  an  Indian  should  kill  a  white  man,  and  y<m  desire  it,  his  life  shall  also  be 


'  S[iclled  "Tiiiogo"  ill  Col.  Doc,  vol.  vii.  p.  2t9. 

'  Tliia  8culc8  tlio  6iial  witlidrawal  of  the  MoliiL'kiindur;^  from  tlio  Hudson  ullor  1748. 
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spared.'  Yon  told  us,  two  days  ago,  that  when  a  man  is  dead  there  is  no  bringing 
him  to  life  again.  We  understand  there  are  two  Indians  in  jail  at  Albany  accused 
of  killing  a  white  man.  They  are  alive,  and  may  live  to  be  of  service,  and  we  beg 
you,  as  the  chief  of  the  Great  King,  our  Father,  that  they  may  be  released." 

The  alliance  thus  formed  with  the  British  government  in  1757  was  carefully  fos- 
tered, and  remained  unbroken  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  The  larger 
part  of  these  Indians  probably  afterwards  went  to  Canada  with  the  Munsees  and 
Delawares,  where  numbers  of  the  latter  tribe  were  located.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, who  lingered  within  the  precincts  of  New  York,  probably  became  absorbed  in 
the  Brothertons,  a  band  comprising  fragments  of  various  Algonkin  tribes  who  had 
dro])ped  their  own  dialects  and  adopted  the  English  language. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  Susquehannocks  claimed  the 
coiuitry  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  Rivers, — an  area  comprising 
the  entire  western  half  of  Maryland.  This  was  their  hunting-ground,  and  marked 
the  boundary-line  between  their  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  Powhatanic  forest 
kingdom.  Whatever  were  the  local  names  of  the  bands  occupying  the  banks  of 
the  several  intermediate  rivers,  they  were  merely  subordinate  to  the  reigning  tribe 
jjrimarily  located  on  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna.  Subsequently  the  tribe  trans- 
ferred their  council-fire  to  a  point  on  the  Patuxent,  in  a  jiosition  less  exposed  to  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  lower  class  of  adventurers  and  settlers  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  at  this  early  period  was  composed  of  persons  who  were  liable  to  become 
embroiled  with  the  Indians,  whose  character  they  invariably  misjudged  and  whose 
lives  they  held  to  be  valueless.  By  these  persons  the  natives  were  regarded  only  as 
the  medium  through  whicli  they  could  pursue  a  profitable  trafiic  in  skins  and  furs, 
which  was  free  to  every  one  who  chose  to  engage  in  it  or  possessed  the  requisite 
capital.  Unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  they  could  not  restrain  their  appetite  for 
anient  sj)irits,  and  consequently  it  should  excite  no  surprise  that  a  tribe  thus  pressed 
on  one  hand  by  a  powerful  and  infuriated  enemy  and  on  the  other  enticed  by  temp- 
tation to  indulgence  should  rapidly  decline. 

The  effects  of  commerce  with  the  whites  on  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Maryland,  located  on  the  shoves  skirting  the  open  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  were 
of  so  baneful  a  character  Jis  to  destroy  their  power  and  importance  within  fifty  years 
after  the  landing  of  Calvert.  Without  any  strong  political  organization,  or  any 
jH'rnianent  union  among  tliemselves,  ever  anxious  to  obiain  the  benefits  of  commerce 
and  trade,  and  lacking  the  firm  moral  purpose  to  resist  the  evil  influences  to  which 
tlicy  were  exposed,  the  Indians  were  placed  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  were 
the  coiist-tribes  of  Virginia,  who  wasted  away  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
surprised  her  statesmen.  They  exchanged  their  furs  and  finh,  the  only  available 
l)ro(lucts  of  their  forests  and  streams,  for  the  means  of  indulgence,  and  when  this 
resource  failed  they  sold  their  lands  to  obtain  the  same  destructive  stimulants. 
AVlu'ther  gunpowder,  which  annihilated  the  animals,  performed  its  work  more  effect- 
ually tliiui  alcohol,  wliicli  thinned  tiie  ranks  of  the  Indians,  may  well  be  doubted. 
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Jealous  of  their  tribal  sovereignty,  the  Susquehannoeks  by  intestine  wars  increased 
the  work  of  self-destruction  begun  by  intemperance,  and  when,  like  the  other  tribes, 
they  began  to  assert  their  rights  and  resist  the  encroachments  of  Europeans,  they  had 
already  diminished  so  much  in  population  that  they  lacked  the  ability  to  maintain 
their  ground.  They  were  outwitted  in  diplomacy  by  a  civilized  nation,  and  if  they 
did  not  disappear  before  the  steady  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  they  were  enervated 
during  peace  and  conquered  in  war. 

One  cause  operated  powerfully  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Susquehannoeks, — 
the  mismanagement  of  their  relations  with  the  settlers  of  Virginia.  The  Virginians 
on  the  southern  banks  of  tbe  Potomac,  for  some  reason,  believed  the  Susquehannoeks 
to  have  been  guilty  of  committing  depredations  and  foul  murders  on  their  frontiers. 
In  1675  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  northerly  portion  of  Virginia,  while  on 
f'.eir  way  to  attend  church,  found  the  nearly  lifeless  body  of  a  settler  lying  across 
the  threshold  of  his  own  door,  and  an  Indian  lying  dead  on  the  ground  near  him. 
The  white  man  was  mortally  wounded,  but  lived  long  enough  to  inform  them  that 
the  Indians  came  from  the  Maryland  shore. 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  outrage  was  extreme.  Two  spirited  officers  of 
the  militia,  Mason  and  Brent,  accompanied  by  thirty  men,  promptly  pursued  the 
murderers.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  some  twenty  miles,  they  crossed 
its  channel  to  the  Maryland  shore,  where  they  found  two  Indian  paths.  Dividing 
their  force.  Mason  took  one  trail  and  Brent  the  other.  A  short  pursuit  by  each  party 
terminated  in  the  discovery  of  two  Indian  wigwams.  Brent  having  accused  one  of 
the  occupants  of  t'.e  lodge  which  he  found  as  the  murderer,  the  Indian  denied  the 
accusation,  and  a^lempted  to  escape,  but  was  shot  down  by  a  pistol-ball  which  lodged 
in  his  back.  The  other  inmates  then  fired  and  made  a  spring  for  the  door  of  the 
wigwam,  but  the  rifle  laid  ten  of  the  number  dead  on  the  spot.  Meantime,  Mason 
had  arrived  at  the  other  lodge,  the  Indians  in  which,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  fii-st 
lodge,  hastened  to  effect  their  escape.  Tourteen  of  them  were  shot,  when  one  of  the 
survivors  having  rushed  up  to  Miison  and  declared  that  they  were  Susquehannoeks 
and  frienc  ,  the  firing  was  instimtly  stopped. 

The  Susquehannoeks  subsequently  accused  the  Senecas  of  having  committed  the 
murders  in  Virginia.  Who  the  perpetrators  really  were  is  unknown,  but  other 
massacres  immediately  followed  on  those  borders,  which  so  excited  the  people  of 
Maryland,  as  well  as  of  Virginia,  that  they  united  in  mustering  one  thousand  men  to 
march  against  the  Susquehannoeks.  This  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Washington.'  Meanwhile,  the  Susquehannoeks  had  taken  possession 
of  an  old  abandoned  fort,  which,  having  been  used  by  the  whites  in  previous  wars, 
was  singularly  well  calculated  for  defence.  It  was  i  ncompassed  by  ample  earthen 
walls,  contiiining  a  giitc  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  counterscarp  of  the  latter 
being  planted  with  trees,  closely  wattled,  which  presented  an  impenetrable  curtain. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  forces  appeared  before  this  fort  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 


'  Great-grandfather  of  General  George  Washington. 
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tembcr.  Conferences  were  lield,  in  which  the  Indians,  although  boldly  accused  of 
the  murders,  strongly  denied  their  complicity,  notwithstanding  three  of  the  bloody 
deeils  had  been  identified  as  their  acts.  They  agreed  to  deliver  Harignera  and  five 
others  of  their  principal  chiefs  to  the  English  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  their 
frontiers.  The  morning  after  the  consummation  of  this  treaty,  one  Captain  John 
Allen,  a  leader  of  the  Maryland  Rangers,  having  reported  the  circumstance  of  the 
murder  of  Randolph  Hanson  among  the  recent  outrages,  was  sent  with  a  guard  to 
ascertain  whether  it  had  been  the  work  of  Indians.  It  so  occurred  that  during  the 
fuial  conference  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  the  six  chiefs 
iiad  been  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  the  military,  Allen  leturned  from  this 
examination,  bringing  with  him  the  mangled  remains  of  the  victims,  the  appearance 
of  which  left  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  foully  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
whole  camp  was  instantly  a  scene  of  excitement,  every  one  imagining  he  saw  his 
nearest  friend,  or  some  loved  one,  in  the  cruel  grip  of  savages.  Five  of  the  hostages, 
comprising  the  leading  sachems  and  wise  men  of  the  Susquehannocks,  were  immedi- 
ately condemned  to  death,  and  were  accordingly  executed.  During  the  night  the 
Indians  dexterously  and  silently  evacuated  the  fort  and  fled,  taking  with  them  all 
their  women  and  children.  The  warriors  of  this  party  attacked  with  savage  fury  the 
white  residents  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  killing  many,  and  committing  numerous 
depredations,  finally  either  being  exterminated  in  these  forays  or  becoming  scattered 
among  other  bands. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  severest  blow  that  the  Susquehannocks  received.  It 
appears  from  the  relation  of  Evans  that  a  body  of  troops  led  by  a  Marylander 
attacked  them  at  a  position  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  three  miles  below  Wright's 
Fcrr/,  now  known  as  Columbia,  killing  several  hundred  men.  It  is  proved  by 
Golden  (from  data  produced  at  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  negotiated  in  1744)  that  the 
Susquehannocks  formed  a  part  of  the  Conestogas,  an  original  Oneida  tribe,  and  that 
they  were  finally  settled  in  the  territory  of  that  nation  in  Western  New  York. 
Onoiila  tradition  places  the  birth  and  origin  of  the  celebrated  chief  Skenandoah  at 
Concstoga,  whence  in  early  life  he  came  to  Oneida  Castle. 

The  synonymous  names  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  have  operated 
grmitly  to  complicate  or  retard  the  development  of  their  true  history.  This  subject 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  writers,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  where  some  of  the 
ablest  historians  have  been  misled  by  it,  mistaking  the  several  names  of  the  same 
tribe  for  those  of  different  tribes,  'ilie  Indian  history  of  Maryland,  and  of  its  lead- 
ing tribe,  the  ous(iuehannocks,  has  been  obscured  in  this  Avay.  The  early  French 
writers  in  Canada,  and  those  who  on  their  authority  have  since  written  of  that 
country,  constantly  mention  a  tribe  whose  name  in  the  softest  form  is  given  as 
Andastes.  Although  residing  in  well-known  limits  of  the  United  Stjites,  their  name 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Avorks  of  any  of  our  historians.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  existed  between  them  and  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  sufficient  intercourse 
to  give  us  data  whereby  to  determine  their  location,  language,  numbers,  and  power. 

Friends  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  friends  of  the  Hui'ons  in  U])per 
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Ciuimla,  friciuls  at  a  I  date  of  Marylaiul  and  IViiusylvania,  they  were  repeatedly 
at  war  with  tlie  i^werful  InniiioiH.  Like  the  hitter  and  the  Neuters,  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  lluron-lro(inois  family.  According  to  Jiressani,  they  were 
located  five  hundred  miles — or,  as  the  "  Relation"  of  1047-48  luis  it,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues — southwest  by  south  of  the  llurons,  inclining  a  little  eastward. 
This  measurement  was  in  a  direct  line,  the  road  usually  taken  being  somewhat 
longer,  and  at  least  two  hundred  leaguas.  A  large  river,  rising  near  Lake  Ontario, 
led  to  the  town.  They  resided  near  the  Swedish  settlement,  and  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Scandinavian  colonists. 

(^uite  naturally  we  turn  to  Swedish  accounts  to  find  some  traces  of  this  people. 
Proud,  in  his  "  History  of  Pennsylvania"  and  the  "  Historical  Collections,"  actually 
locates  a  tribe  called  Andastakas  on  Christiana  Creek,  but  does  not  indicate  on  what 
autiiority.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  Swedish  accounts,  and  this  is  natural,  as 
the  surrounding  tribes  were  Algonkin,  and  the  Swedish  name  would  of  course  be 
Algic.  A  band  of  the  Akwinoshioni  existed  near  the  Swedes,  whom  they  called 
JSIengwe,  a  term  that  Heckewelder  tells  us  is  the  same  as  Mingo.  Canipanius  has 
])rcserved  u  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Huron-Iro- 
(juois,  as  Duponceau  long  since  observed.  This  word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Mintpia.  Mincpia  was  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  name  for  the  Susquehan nocks.  A 
creek  running  into  the  Delaware  bore  the  name  of  Minquakill,  not  that  the  Minqua 
lived  on  it,  but  becausi^  it  led  to  their  country.  This  would  j)lacc  them  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, where  the  French  locate  the  Andiistes.  Their  town  is  thus  described  by 
Canipanius:  "The  Min(pies,  or  Minckus,  lived  at  the  distance  of  twelve  [fifty-four 
]']nglish]  miles  from  New  Sweden,  where  they  daily  came  to  trade  with  us.  The 
way  to  their  land  was  very  bad,  being  rocky,  full  of  sharp  gray  stones,  with  hills  and 
morasses,  so  that  the  Swedes  when  they  went  to  them,  which  hapi)encd  once  or  twice 
a  year,  had  to  walk  in  the  water  up  to  tlieir  armpits.  .  .  .  They  live  on  a  high 
mountain,  very  steep  and  diflicult  to  climb ;  there  they  have  a  fort  or  square  building 
in  which  they  reside.  They  have  guns  and  small  iron  cannon,  with  which  they  shoot 
and  defend  themselves,  and  take  with  them  when  they  go  to  war.  They  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  both  old  and  young ;  they  are  a  tall  people,  and  not  frightful  in  their 
appearance." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  these  Swedish  Min(pia  and  the 
Andastoe,  or  Gandastogue,  of  the  French.  Let  us  now  see  what  we  can  elicit  from 
European  annals  regarding  their  history.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  had  in  a  ten  yeai-s'  war  almost  exterminated  the  Mohawks.  The 
MiiKpias  were  a  warlike  people,  and,  ius  usual  with  the  Huron-Inxpiois,  were  a 
superior  race  to  their  Algic  neighbors.  "They  made  the  other  Indians,"  says  Cam- 
jianius,  "subject  to  them,  so  that  they  dared  not  stir,  much  les.s  go  to  war  against 
them."  In  l(l:5o,  I)e  Vries  found  them  at  war  with  the  Timber  Creek  Indians.  A 
sliort  time  thereafter  the  Swedes  purchased  a  jmrtion  of  their  territory,  and  in  Ki-l."), 
under  tJie  name  of  Susquehanna  or  Conestoga  Indians,  they  ceded  to  Maryland  a 
tract  beginning  at  the  Patuxent  lliver  ou  the  west  and  terminating  at  tli(^  Choj)taiik 
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River  on  the  east.  The  AndsiHtcs,  or  (j|aii(hi.sto;;;ui's,  who  are  ovi(h'iitly  thcKo  C'oiioh- 
t()<'ii.s,  were  troiu  ti'iio  immemoriul  friends  and  ullioH  of  tlie  Ilnronn,  and  not  over- 
friendly  to  the  Iroquois,  In  1()47,  when  th(!  former  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the 
An(hi«t(!8,  then  able  to  send  from  their  single  town  thirteen  hundred  warriors,  "  who, 
when  lighting,  never  fled,  but  stood  like  a  wall  as  long  as  there  was  one  remaining," 
(lesitatched  an  enibassy  to  Lake  Huron  with  an  offer  to  espouse  their  (|uarrel. 

An  endnissy,  lieaded  by  the  Christian,  Charles  Ondaaiondiont,  soon  after  set  out 
from  the  villages  of  the  Wyandota  or  Hurons.  In  ten  days  tlusy  reaehed  the  Andaste 
town,  and  on  their  appeal  the  Andastes  resolved  to  interfere.  An  end)assy,  loaded 
with  rieh  presents,  was  sent  to  Onondaga  to  denmnd  why  the  Iroquois  struek  the 
Wyandots,  and  to  ask  them  to  be  wise  and  bury  the  hatehet.  Charles,  meanwhile, 
leaving  a  person  to  await  the  return  of  the  deputies,  set  out  for  the  Huron  country, 
whieh  he  reached  only  after  a  long  and  tedious  march  of  forty  days,  made  necessary 
by  the  war-parties  which  the  Senecas  sent  out  to  intercept  him.  His  journey  to 
Andaste  had  occupied  but  ten  days.  While  at  Andaste,  he  visited  the  ehurchless 
settlement  of  the  Swedes,  where  was  lying  a  Dutch  ship  from  Maidiattan,  by  which 
he  received  tidings  of  the  murder  of  his  old  friend  Ondessonk,  the  Jesuit  Father 
Jogues,  whom  the  Mohawks  hail  mercilessly  butchered  near  Albany. 

The  Iroquois  accepted  the  presents  of  the  Andastes,  but  nevertheless  continued 
the  war.  The  Hurons,  however,  never  recpiired  the  Andastes  to  enter  the  fi(^ld,  and 
the  latter  seem  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  war. 

Yet,  in  10.52,  the  Journal  of  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Montreal,  which  gives 
as  synonymous  the  names  Andastoe  and  vVtrakwer,  mentions  a  report  that  six  hun- 
dred of  the  Andastes  had  been  taken  by  the  Iroquois.  This  report  was  probably 
unfounded.  They  were  at  {)eace  in  10o(),  although  we  learn  that  in  that  year  some 
Andastoe  hunters  were  robbed  by  the  OnondagiW  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  war  was 
expected  in  conseiiuencc. 

In  1()()0  the  successors  of  the  Swedes  still  continued  their  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Andastes,  or  Minquas.  In  the  following  year  we  find  their  town  ravaged 
by  the  smallpox ;  and,  as  Campanius  tells  us,  their  loss  by  that  scourge  of  the 
Indians  was  such  as  to  weaken  them  greatly  as  a  nation.  Yet  under  this  aflliction 
their  spirit  remained  unbroken.  In  KJGl  m,  'le  of  their  tribe  were  cut  off  by  the 
Senecas,  and  they  in  return  killed  three  Cayugas  in  the  same  year.  In  the  following 
year  they  defeated  the  western  cantons,  who  then  supplicated  the  French  for  aid. 
The  Senecas  soon  after  renewed  their  reiiuest,  and  we  find  that  in  May,  Ki*):!,  an 
army  of  sixteen  hundred  Senecas  marched  against  the  Mincjuas  and  laid  siege  to  a 
little  fort  defended  by  one  hundred  warriors  of  that  tribe,  who,  euMfident  in  their 
own  bravery,  and  assured  of  receiving  assistance  from  their  countrymen,  as  well  as 
from  their  white  friends  in  ^[aryland,  held  out  manfully.  At  last,  sallying  out,  they 
routed  the  Senecas,  killing  ten,  and  recovering  as  many  of  their  own  countrymen. 
For  a  time  this  victory  gave  them  a  preponderance,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  their 
arms  that  a  portion  of  the  Cayugas,  being  hard  presseil  and  haras.sed  by  their 
inroads,  removed  to  (^uinle,  north  of  Lake  ()ntario. 
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Tlio  wiir  W!W  contintUHl  in  ii  ilcHultory  nmniKii-.  In  1(5(W  the  miHsiunary  resident 
at  Onondaga  beheld  a  Uan(hiHt<)gu<j  girl  tied  to  the  Htake,  and  in  KiOl)  tlie  Onuidus 
8cnt  out  partieH  against  them.  In  1070  prisoners  were  again  brought  to  Heneeu  and 
Oneida,  wiiere  tliey  were  tortured.  During  the  previous  autumn  the  Ganthuttogu^'H 
liad  again  attacked  the  Cayugas,  but  at  hist  they  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  latter, 
who,  contrary  to  usage,  was  imprisoned,  and  in  the  spring  put  to  death,  together  with 
his  ni'plu'w. 

About  tliis  time  an  Iroquois  mcdieinc-man,  when  dying,  ordered  his  body  to  be 
interred  on  the  road  to  the  country  of  the  Andastea,  promising  to  prevent,  even  in 
death,  the  inroads  of  that  waning  yet  terrible  tribe.  He  also  |)romised  that  Ilochi- 
tagete,  the  great  chief  of  the  Andastes,  should  fall  into  their  hands.  Notwithstanding 
his  prophecy,  despite  the  potency  of  his  l)ones,  the  Andastes  carried  oH"  three  Cayuga 
women,  antl  when  a  party  of  Senecaa  took  the  field,  with  promises  of  supjuirt  from 
a  leserve  of  Cayugas,  they  were  met,  atUicked,  and  defeatetl  by  a  party  of  sixty 
Andaste  youth,  or  rather  boys,  who,  having  killed  several  and  routed  the  rest,  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  Cayugas,  whom,  however,  they  failed  to  overtake. 

This  victory  was  needed  ;  for  the  Andastes  had  suffered  greatly  in  point  of  num- 
bers. "  (jotl  help  them  I"  says  the  missionary  who  relates  the  preceding  victory : 
"  they  have  only  three  hundred  warriors !" 

The  war  continued,  but  the  Marylanders  became  the  enemies  of  the  Andantes  or 
Conojstogas,  and  by  the  year  1075  they  had  at  length  yielded  to  the  Irotjuois,  who 
removed  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  from  their  old  position  to  one  higher  up,  perhaps 
to  Onoghtpiage. 

Some  of  the  Conestogns,  however,  remained  at  the  place  which  still  bears  their 
name.  They  made  a  treaty  with  I'enn  in  1083,  but  when  that  j)roprietor  became 
aware  of  their  dependent  stivte  he  applied  to  the  Iroquois  through  Dongan.  When 
a  subsetpient  treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  in  1701,  a  deputy  from  Onondaga  was 
present,  and  ratified  the  acts  of  Conoodagtoh,  "  the  king  of  the  Susquehanna*  Men- 
quays,  or  Conestoga  Indians."  At  this  period  other  Indians  had  joined  the  survivors, 
and  Shawnese,  as  well  as  Ganawese,  also  appear  among  them.  Subsequently,  when 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  four  chiefs  of 
the  Conestogas  (one  the  somewhat  celebrated  interpreter.  Civility)  were  preserfc,  and 
also  the  same  number  of  Algonkin  chiefs,  headed  by  Tiorhiuvsery.  Colden  represents 
them  as  speaking  Oneida,  and  in  fact  their  dialect  approximates  it  greatly.*  Besides 
the  Algonkin..^,  there  were  some  kindred  Nanticokes  at  Conestoga ;  but  they  formed 
only  a  small  village,  destined  soon  to  perish. 


'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  Susquehannas  is  used  ob  if  it  were  a  Rynonymc  of  Conestogas.  Smith 
(p.  182)  speaks  of  the  Susquchaaaocks  as  using  a  different  language  from  the  Virginian — that  is,  from  the 
Algonkin — tribes.  Unfortunately,  no  trace  of  their  language  remains,  as  Gallatin  assures  us,  unless,  indeed, 
the  unpublished  grammar,  dictionary,  and  catechism  of  the  Jesuit  Father  White,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Maryland,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Rome,  should  prove  to  be  in  that  language. 

'  Colden,  ii.  58.  The  name  Tlorhaascry  i.s  that  borne  by  the  celebrated  missionary  Lamberville,  and 
means  "  dawning  of  the  day." 
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111  17015  tlicy  niimborod  only  twenty  houIh,  living  in  a  cliistor  of  Hcjuiiliil  cabins, 
and  all  (le|)oii(li;iit  on  the  industry  of  tlio  foiiialc  portion.  Tlic  men  were  wild,  gypHy- 
like  beings,  and,  in  the  troubled  Htiitc  of  the  country,  while  Pontiac  was  encircling 
the  colony  with  an  ever-narrowing  hedge  of  burning  dwellingH,  excited  suspicion  by 
their  carelews  if  not  threatening  language.  In  their  vicinity  was  the  town  of  Paxtoii, 
i^ettled  by  Irish  rresbyterians,  who  had  imbibed  a  fanatical  hatred  of  pagan  institu- 
tions. These  men,  having  suddenly  resolved  to  destroy  the  last  distinct  remnant  of 
the  Andastes,  Minquiis,  or  Conestogas,  armed  themselves,  and  in  mid-winter  attacked 
the  little  village,  in  which  they  found  only  six  persons,  whom  they  butchered,  and 
then  fired  their  log  huts.  The  sheriff  of  Lancaster,  upon  learning  of  the  outrage, 
hurried  the  survivors  to  the  jail  of  that  town  as  a  place  of  security ;  but  even  hero 
they  could  not  escape  the  fury  of  the  I'axton  boys.  On  the  27th  of  December,  while 
the  townsfolk  were  in  church,  they  entered  the  town,  broke  open  the  jail,  and  mas- 
sacred the  survivors,  who  fought  desperately  with  billets  of  wood,  thus  maintaining 
to  the  last  their  ancient  renown.' 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  history  of  the  Andiustes.  The  remnant  of  a  nation 
which  had  during  fourteen  years  engaged  the  victorious  Iroquois  hand  to  hand  were 
mussiU'red  by  a  band  of  lawless  whites. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  improper  before  closing  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  characteristic  tribes  existing  during  the  early  days  of  the  central 
colonies  of  the  United  States,  a  brave  and  high-spirited  race,  to  collate,  in  a  brief 
form,  the  principal  event.s  of  the  times  which  constitute  the  basis  of  their  history. 
In  this  resume  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  some  statements  which  we  have 
already  made. 

According  to  a  tradition  narrated  in  the  Jesuit  "  Relation"  for  1659-60,  the 
Aiidiistes  had,  prior  to  1000,  during  a  ten  years'  war,  almost  exterminated  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  so  completely  humbled  that  bold  and  warlike  tribe  that  after  the  period 
mentioned  they  seldom  dared  to  provoke  them. 

However,  in  1608,  Smith  found  the  tribes  still  contending  with  one  another^ 
equally  resolute  and  warlike, — the  Susquehannas,  or  Andastes,  being  impregnable  in 
their  palisaded  town,  and  ruling  over  all  the  Algonkin  tribes. 

Soon  after  the  Dutch  settletl  New  York  they  visited  the  Delaware  River,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  dominant  tribe,  the  Minquas,  who  came  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna, by  Minquiuskill,  to  trade  with  them.  In  1633,  De  Vries  found  them 
ruling  with  an  iron  hand  the  tribes  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Five 
years  sul»se(|ueiitly,  Minuit,  at  the  head  of  a  colony  of  Swedes,  fimnded  New  Sweden, 
|)iircliasiiig  the  land  from  the  Minquas.  A  strong  friendship  grew  up  between  the 
settlers  and  this  tribe,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  carried  on,  which  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Dutch,  who  made  repeated  endeavors  to  obtain  a  share  of  it. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  Swedes  with  the  Susquehannas,  and  especially  of  their  sup- 
plying the  latter  with  fire-arms,  we  have  a  proof  in  Plowden's  "New  Albion:"   "The 
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SwedfH  hired  out  three  of  their  soldiers  to  the  Susciuohunnocka,  and  have  tuiiglit 
them  the  use  of  our  arms  and  light**. ' 

In  1G47  the  Hurons  were  on  the  hrink  of  ruin.  The  Iroquois  had  pursued  them, 
after  their  alliance  with  the  Freiidi,  with  th  •  utmost  fury.  \\y  stratagem  the  whole 
district  of  country  from  the  Oswego,  O  nesee,  and  Niagara  Rivers  to  the  very  skirts 
of  Montreal  was  covered  hy  war-parties,  who  waylaid  every  path.  Tliemsolves  of 
the  Iroquois  lineage,  the  war  was  waged  with  the  desperation  of  a  family  quarrel. 
There  was  no  i)ity  and  no  mercy  in  the  Iroquois  mode  of  warfare.  They  have  Ittcn 
known  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  and  then  conceal  themselves  near  the  cahin  of 
some  unsuspecting  foe  that  they  might  deprive  him  of  his  scalp.  During  the  war 
with  the  Iroquois,  the  Susquehannas,  then  able  to  seiul  thirteen  hundred  warriors 
from  their  single  town,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  to  olli-r 
their  aid  to  their  ancient  allies,  promising  to  take  up  arms  whenever  called  upon. 
The  infatuated  Hurons  relied  on  their  own  strength,  and  seem  to  have  slighted  the 
proffered  assistance  till  it  was  too  late. 

The  Dutch  still  continued  to  struggle  for  the  Minqua  or  Susquehanna  trade,  from 
which  the  Swedes  no  less  zealously  endeavored  to  exclude  them ;  but  in  1051  the 
Dutch  purchased  of  the  Mincpias  all  the  land  between  the  jMinquaskill  and  Bomties 
Hook,  in  the  name  of  the  States-General  and  the  West  India  Com{)any. 

At  the  i^eriod  of  Calvert's  colonization,  the  Susquehannas  had  been  at  war  with 
the  Pisciitaways,  as  well  as  with  other  Maryland  tribes,  and  seem  to  have  cut  off  a 
missionary  settlement.  In  1042  they  were  declared  enemies  of  the  colony,  and,  as 
they  still  continued  their  ravages  with  the  Wycomeses,  and  ai)])arently  with  the  Sen- 
ecas,  Captain  Cornwallis  was  sent  against  them,  and  a  fort  was  erected  on  Palmer's 
Island  to  check  their  inroads.  The  war  contiiuied,  however,  and  an  effort  made  to 
bring  about  a  conference  in  JMay,  1014,  with  a  view  to  establishing  peace,  failed.  The 
new  settlements  of  the  Puritans  on  the  Severn,  in  the  very  territories  of  the  Suscpie- 
haiunus,  having  given  fresh  umbrage,  the  frontier  was  ravaged  by  predatory  bands. 
In  1052,  however,  peace  was  firmly  established  by  a  treaty  signed  at  the  river  Severn, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  by  Richard  Bennett,  Edward  Lloyd,  William  Fuller,  Leonard 
Strong,  and  Thomas  Marsh,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  and  Sawahegeh,  Auroghtaregh, 
Scarhuhadigh,  Riitehogah,  and  Natbeldianeh,  Sus(juehanna  "war-captains  and  coun- 
cillors," in  the  presence  of  "Jafer  Peter  for  the  Swedes  Governor." 

By  this  treaty  all  past  grievances  wen^  forgiven  on  both  sides,  peace  was  estab- 
lished, and  provision  made  to  prevent  future  hostilities.  The  Suscpieliannas  thereby 
ceded  to  the  colony  all  the  territory  between  Patuxent  River  and  I'ahner's  Island, 
on  the  west,  and  from  Choptaiik  River  to  the  briinch  above  KIk  River,  excepting 
Palmer's  Island,  on  which  both  parties  were  at  liberty  to  have  tradiiig-h(Hises. 

In  1052  a  war  broke  out  betAveen  the  Andastes  and  the  Senceas,  which  continued 
as  late  as  \(M'.\,  for  in  the  Jesuit  "Relation"  for  l()72-7;5  we  find  the  following  re- 
mark of  Fiitlier  Lamberville:  "Two  Andastognes  taken  by  the  Inxpiois  were  more 
fortunate:  lliey  received  baptism  immediately  before  the  hot  irons  were  applied.  One 
of  them,  having  been  burnt  in  a  cabin  during  the  night   from   tla;  feet  up  to   the 
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knees,  prayed  with  me  the  next  day,  when  hound  to  a  stake  in  the  square  of  tlie 
castle.  I  need  not  repeat  here,  what  is  already  known,  that  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
tiiese  prisoners  of  war  are  horrible.  The  patience  of  these  poor  victims  is  admirable ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without  horror  their  llesh  roiisted  and  devoured  by  men 
who  act  like  famished  dogs.  » 

"  Passing  one  day  by  a  place  where  they  were  cutting  up  the  body  of  one  of  these 
victims,  I  could  not  refrain  from  going  up  to  inveigh  against  this  brutality.  One  of 
these  cannibals  was  calling  for  a  knife  to  cut  off  an  arm ;  I  opposed  it,  and  threat- 
ened, if  he  would  not  desist,  that  God  would  sooner  or  later  punish  his  cruelty.  He 
persisted,  however,  giving  as  his  reason  that  ho  was  invited  to  a  dream-feast,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  eaten  but  hunum  flesh,  brought  by  the  guests  themselves.  Two 
days  atler,  God  permitted  his  wife  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Andastogues,  who 
avenged  on  her  the  cruelty  of  her  husband." 

Of  the  two  following  years  we  have  no  definite  account,  but  in  1675  the  "  Etat 
Pnycnt"  of  Monseigneur  de  St.  Valier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  speaks  of  the  pride  of  the 
Iroquois  since  the  defeat  of  the  Andastes.  When  or  where  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  I  liave  been  utterly  unable  to  trace:  from  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
annals  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  seems  probable  that  their  stronghold  was  taken, 
and  that  the  survivors  fled  south. 

According  to  the  historians  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Senecas  had,  in  1674, 
conquereil  the  Susquehannas,  and  driven  them  from  their  abode  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Piscataways.  The  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  an 
old  fort  which  had  belonged  to  their  former  antagonists,  and  there  resolutely  defended 
themselves  against  the  Senecas,  who  still  pursued  them,  ravaging  without  much 
concern  the  lands  of  the  whites.  Some  of  the  colonists  were  actually  cut  off,  and,  as 
the  Susquehannas  had  in  the  olden  time  been  enemies,  and  were  now  apparently 
invading  the  colonies,  it  was  agreed  to  send  a  joint  Maryland  and  Virginia  force 
against  them.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1675,  the  Maryland  troops,  under  Major 
Truonian,  appeared  before  their  fort.  He  was  apparently  satisfied  with  their  protes- 
tations of  innocence,  but  being  joined  on  the  following  day  by  the  Virginians,  under 
Colonels  Washington  and  Mason,  under  the  strong  provocations  before  stated,  he 
caused  live  of  the  chiefs,  who  came  out  to  treat  with  them,  to  be  seized  and  bound. 
To  prove  their  friendship  they  showed  a  silver  medal  and  papers  given  them  by 
governors  of  Maryland,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  were  put  to  death.  Many  fell  in  the 
light;  the  rest  evacuated  the  fort,  and  commenced  a  retreat  and  a  war  of  revenge; 
and  soon,  these  being  joined  by  other  tribes,  the  whole  border  was  deluged  in  blood. 
r>ac()n's  rebellion  in  Virginia  grew  out  of  this  act  of  treachery,  and  the  war  was 
iiiially  ended,  it  would  seem,  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  joining  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  army,  forced  the  surviving  Sus([uehannas  to  return  to  their  former 
post,  where  a  number  of  Iroquois  were  incorporated  with  them. 

The  Susquehannas  were  llnally  exterminated  as  a  nation,  but  their  name  will 
be  perpetuated  by  their  noble  river,  which  is  a  more  enduring  memorial  than  the 
perishable  monuments  erected  by  man. 
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Tbadition  iiHwigns  to  the  Lcmii  Lpimpc  tin  organ iziitlon  nntcrior  to  tlmt  of  inont 
of  the  other  Indian  tribon.  HcckewehU'r  iiiforins  uh  that  they  came  from  the  West, 
and  that  from  their  ancient  traditions  it  is  gathered  that  they  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  their  migration  to  the  East.  Authors  liave  attempted  to  prove  that 
their  ola  imluiii  have  reference  to  a  very  ancient  migration  from  foreign  countries. 
But  these  are  merely  ortlinary  pictographs,  denoting  a  simph>  modes  of  icU'ographic 
cimimuniration  which  is  common  among  the  entire  Algunkiu  family,  of  which  the 
Lenni  Lenape  assert  that  tliey  were  tlie  head. 

It  is  mentioned  that  after  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  they  were  opposed  hy 
the  AUegans,  or  Allegewi,  who  occupied  the  ])rincipal  ranges  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  At  this  epoch,  the  tradition  adds,  they  discovered  the  Innjuois,  their 
apparent  precursors,  towards  the  north,  who  became  their  allies  and  aided  thenj  in 
driving  the  Allegans  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley  towards  the  south.  The  vestiges  of 
tribal  strife  still  extant  in  that  valley  are  the  eviilences  of  this  ancient  war.  If  the 
term  any  in  the  word  Alleghany  denotes  a  stream  or  river,  as  it  appears  to  do,  and 
if  the  river  has  prior  right  to  the  name  over  the  mountains,  then  it  may  be  said  that 
the  YoughioghrtH//,  in  which  the  same  word  for  stream  is  employed,  is  also  a  term  <»f 
Allegewi  origin.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  words  of  that  lango'ige  which  have 
survived  the  lapse  of  time.' 

The  name  of  this  tribe  has  been  said  to  imply  "  original  men,"  but  the  orthography 
does  not  sustain  this  assertion.  Lenni  is  the  same  a.s  iUini  in  the  Illinois,  and  innini 
in  the  Chippewa,  the  consonants  /  and  n  and  the  vowels  o  and  i  being  interchange- 
able in  the  Algonkin.  Lenape  (ee)  is  in  the  same  language,  and,  under  the  same 
rule,  the  ecpiivalent  of  iuabi  aiul  iabi,  a  male.  The  true  meaning  is  "  manly  men," 
— a  name  involving  a  harmlws  boast.  There  is  no  tribal  name  in  the  Vesperic  group 
of  tribes  which  has  the  Iciust  reference  to  their  origin.  The  Irotjuois,  by  the  term 
oiiywe  honwe,  also  declared  themselves  to  be  superior  men.  To  be  men  was,  sym- 
bolically, to  be  brave,  and  bravery  wius  the  glory  to  which  the  red  mci  all  aspired. 

We  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  Indian  traditions,  bare  as  they  are  of  details. 

'  Tlie  pliiloliijiist,  however,  will  perceive  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  turni  »nif  and  the  inflec- 
ticiiis  (iiimfc  and  hinnock,  uivaninj{  river,  in  the  compound  words  Su.s((Ue/i«HH<«'A!  and  Happa/iunnoc/.*.  If, 
thiTcfDre,  part  of  the  Allo<;ans  crossed  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  were  driven  thence  towards  the 
siiiilh  by  the  Lenni  Lenape  and  Inxjuois,  these  words,  originally  in  the  tribal  list,  wonld  st^em  to  belon;;,  as  a 
point  (if  Indian  liistory  of  sni.rgestive  importance,  to  the  Sus(|uehannoeks  and  to  the  Puwhataniu  family,  both 
utTshoots  from  the  mother  Algonkiu. 
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Kvcii  tluH  iiiiich  in  III)  iin|iiii'larit  citiitrihiitiDii  to  tlicir  iiiiciciit  liintory,  which  wu 
hIioiiIiI  ciin'riilly  chciisli,  ami  Cor  which  wc  arc  iii(h'l)tc([  to  the  lucritorioiiH  hihors  ttl' 
a  pious  I'ollowci'  of  Zin/ciidorf,  wi>o  thought  far  iiioru  uf  Huviiig  the  houIm  uf  this 
|ieo|ilo  tiian  of  reconiiiin  their  liistory. 

IJiit  wherever  the  Lt'iiapc  orij^iiiated,  ami  whatever  were  tlie  details  of  tho  liistory 
of  their  mij;ratiuu  from  the  Mississippi  eastward,  they  were  found  ut  tho  curliest 
dates  to  he  located  in  tho  Valley  of  tho  Delaware.  In  a  revised  map  published  ut 
Amsterdaiu  in  1(550  they  are  represented  as  occupying  that  valley  from  its  Hourco  to 
its  mouth,  their  lands  extending  westward  to  the  Mintpia,  or  Suscpu'hannocks,  and  to 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  tho  Delawurc,  which  separate  them  from  tho 
latter  tribe;  and  eastward,  under  tho  numes  of  various  local  uiid  totemic  clans,  ucrosa 
tho  entin^  area  of  New  .Fersey  to  the  Hudson.  The  Dutch,  who  entered  the  Hudson 
in  1()0!>,  found  alliliateJ  tril)es  of  their  stock  along  both  banks  of  that  river  to  near 
the  i>oint  of  influx  of  tho  Tawasenthu.  When  they  extended  their  Hottlements  to 
tho  waters  of  the  Delaware,  they  iliscovered  themselves  to  be  in  tho  central  position 
of  tho  origimil  stock.  The  fact  of  their  aboriginal  occupancy  was  known  to  tho 
Hwedes,  who  lirst  entered  the  Delaware  River  in  l()l;{.  The  events  attendnig  these 
colonial  extensions  into  tho  (h)mains  of  tho  Delawares  furnish  no  incidcntH  of  history 
warranting  any  lengthy  detail  in  this  place.  European  colonization  oi)oned  to  thcni 
a  connuerco  in  the  skins  of  animals,  stimulating  them  to  unusual  exertions,  which, 
however,  exi»osed  them  to  tho  perils  of  luxury  and  indulgence.  It  furnisheil  them 
with  tho  now  and  superior  products  of  arts  and  manufactures,  which  at  once  took  the 
place  of  their  former  imjiorfcct  implements  and  utensils  of  wood,  bone,  clay,  and 
llint.  It  taught  them  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  lirclock,  and  the  ateel-trup,  by 
which  the  prowess  of  their  young  men  on  tho  war-path  wa.s  made  more  stivero  und 
destructive,  and  the  species  of  fur-bearing  aninuds  were  more  speedily  unnihiluted. 
Depctpulation,  which  had  long  previously  begun  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  tho 
Indian  tribes,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  advent  of  the  Europeans.  This  wa.s  tho 
position  of  afliiirs  when  William  IVnn  landed  on  the  shores  of  tho  Delaware  in 
l(kS2.  The  idea  of  forming  a  colony  of  refuge  in  America  for  the  poor,  sull'cring, 
and  o|(presscd  people  of  some  parts  of  Europe  had  been  broached  at  an  early  day. 
The  Puritan  refugees  were  tho  first,  in  1020,  to  develop  a  project  of  this  kind.  A 
similar  necessity  for  a  land  of  refuge  wa.s  felt  by  tho  Catholics,  who  emigrated  to 
Maryland  under  tho  guidance  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  KilM.  In  1082,  Penn  provided 
a  like  haven  of  safety  for  the  Quakers,  who  came  thither  professing  principles  of 
peace  and  love;  towards  men  of  every  hue.  lie  was  especially  desirous  to  protect  the 
Indian  race  and  to  treat  them  with  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy  and  charity.  In 
his  hands  civilization  was  rendered  mild  und  enticing.  Christianity,  as  tar.ght  by 
those  who  understand  its  precepts,  has  over  been  a  law  of  good  will  towards  ull  man- 
kind. IVnn  did  not  attempt  any  rude  interference  with  the  principles  and  practices 
of  tho  natives.  Persuasion  and  cxami)le  were  his  only  weapons,  and  strict  justice  in 
all  transactions  with  them  was  his  cardiiial  rule.  Time  was  deemed  to  bo  necessary 
to  enable  the  [)rinciples  of  the  new  system  to  take  root  in  such  dark  and  bewildered 
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iiiiiula.  Pcnn  ai)i)ioiioliecl  the  natives  in  thsir  councils,  as  at  tlieir  lodgo-fires,  in  an 
open,  simple,  straighttbrward  manner,  which  gained  him  tlieir  confidence  and  made 
them  receive  him  as  a  Friend  indeed. 

Pcnn's  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Shackamaxon,  on  the  nortliern  edge 
of  Philadelphia,  was  not  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  but  to  the  effect  that  the  English- 
man and  tl>e  Indian  should  resjiect  the  same  moral  law  and  be  alike  secure  in  their 
pursuits  and  their  possessions,  and  provided  that  every  difference  should  be  adjusted 
by  a  tribunal  composed  of  an  equal  number  from  each  race.  Neither  oaths,  signa- 
tures, nor  seals  w-ere  made  use  of  in  this  treaty,  and  no  written  record  of  it  exists; 
but  it  was  sacredly  kept,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  not  a  drop  of  (Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed 
by  an  Indian.  This  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Delawares  had 
been  disarmed  and  conquered  by  the  Iroquois,  whose  vengeance  would  have  ])een 
visited  upon  them  had  they  dared  to  lift  the  hatchet  against  their  English  allies. 
By  a  series  of  unjust  measures  Penn's  sons  gradually  alienated  the  Indians,  and,  after 
a  ])eace  of  seventy  years'  duration,  produced  a  disastrous  rupture. 

At  the  period  of  settlement  there  were  three  principal  totemic  divisions  of  the 
Lenni  Lenapes,  known  as  the  Turtle,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Wolf  tribes.  The  Monseys 
or  Wolf  tribes,  the  most  active  and  warlike  of  them  all,  occupied  tlie  mountainous 
country  between  the  Kittatinny  jNIountains  and  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Hi  vers,  kindling  their  council-fire  at  the  Minisink  Flats  on  the  Delaware, 
above  the  Water  Gap.  The  tribes  included  the  Assanpink  or  Stony  Creek  Indians ; 
the  Kankokas ;  the  Andastes,  at  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wilmington ;  the  Nesham- 
inies,  in  Bucks  County;  the  Shackamaxons,  at  Kensington;  the  Mantas,  or  Frogs, 
near  Burlington  ;  the  Tuteloes  and  Nanticokes,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  (the  latter 
afterwards  moved  up  the  Susquehanna)  ;  the  Monseys,  near  the  Forks  ot  the  Dela- 
ware ;  the  Maudes  and  Narriticongs,  near  the  Raritan;  the  Capitanasses  and  Gachcos, 
the  Monseys,  and  the  Pomptons,  in  New  Jersey.  A  few  Miugoes  were  scattered 
among  these.  Tiie  Shawnees  had  a  village  at  the  Shawnee  Flats,  below  Wilkes- 
barre,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sus(piehanna. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


SETTLEMKNT  OF  THE  CAllOLINAS. 


HouTii  Carolina  was  occupied  in  1G70,  ton  years  before  Pennsylvania.  The 
sottlenient  of  North  Carolina  dates  from  the  year  1GG4.  Before  bringing  to  a  close 
our  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  will  be  ini[)ortant  to  take 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  families  of  Indian  tribes  located  along  the  sea-coast  and  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  Carolinas.  The  Indians  informed  the  Spaniards  who  visited 
tlu'ir  shores  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  name  of  the  country  was  Chicora, 
wliciice  their  visitors  called  them  Chicoreans,  and  the  race  is  sup2>osed  to  be  identical 
witli  the  peoi)]e  now  known  as  Corees,  Catawbas,  etc.  Of  the  ancient  existence  of 
tlie  elements  of  such  a  group  we  have,  however,  but  little  evidence  beyond  tlieir 
geographical  names.  We  have  already  presented  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
Catawbas  proper  were  of  the  Iroquois-Huron  stock,  and  that  they  sprang  IVuiii  the 
relics  of  the  once  famous  Neuter  Nation  (Erics)  of  Canada.  The  most  imjiortunt 
of  the  tribes  who  resided  in  South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  were  tiie 
Catawbas  and  the  Cherokees.  The  Catawbas  could  muster  nearly  fd'teen  hundred 
warriors,  indicating  u  jiopnlation  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  They 
were  a  iierce,  suljtle,  warlike,  and  brave  peo^jle,  and  at  one  time  either  comprised  or 
ruled  over  twenty-eight  subordinate  tribes, — the  Wcstoos,  Stonoes,  Coosaws,  Sewees, 
Vamassees,  Santees,  Congarees,  etc.  The  Cherokees  occui)ied  the  up])er  parts  of 
tlie  State,  extending  their  possessions  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah,  Coosa w- 
liatcliie,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Cumlierland. 

North  Carolina  was  included  in  the  general  but  undellned  aiea  of  Virginia, 
wliicli  was  (irst  discovered  by  (he  p'lrties  sent  out  Uiider  the  grant  made  to  Ivaleigb 
in  1")S(),  and  may  at  an  earlier  period  have  contained  some  po;'tions  of  the  adven- 
turous population  of  Southern  N'irginia,  who,  it  is  conjectured,  might  have  n^tired 
tliitlicr  alter  its  successful  coloni/ation.  Uut  the  Indian  residents  of  the  Carolinas 
;i]ipear  to  have  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  encumbrances  ui)on  tin-  land,  to  be 
tvicti'il  as  easily  and  as  spei  <lily  as  possible.  The  earliest  accounts  make  .scarcely  any 
mciuiou  of  them,  a  fact  which  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  those  liistoru.d  sketches  published  in  London  with  the  view  of  directing 
alli'iition  to  emigration,  the  iudut'emcnts  for  it  would  not  have  bi'en  enhanced  by  tlu' 
uilnnlM('tioii  of  such  a  topic.  The  age  of  philanthropy  and  of  interest  in  aboriginal 
(ir  savage  tribes  in  any  part  of  the  globe  had  hardly  yet  arrived.  At  any  rate,  very 
little  can  lu'  gleaned  from  (he  details  of  (he  |  olitieal  and  commercial  plans  of 
ciilonizatiou  of  the  period. 

Tlie  Carolina  tribes  eagerly  availed  themselves  (tf  the  conveniences,  luxuries,  and 
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iiulul^cncos  introduced  from  Europe,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  the 
little  eliins  and  ehieftaiuisliip.s  which  stretched  along  the  shores  became  extinct. 

Dr.  llewit,  an  early  historian,  renuirks  that  attempts  were  made  to  shield  them 
against  unjust  encroachments  and  to  protect  their  rights.'  lie  thus  writes:  "Plans 
of  lenity  were,  with  resj)ect  to  those  Indian  tribes,  likeAvise  adopted  by  government, 
and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  them  against  ojipri'ssion  and  pre- 
vent any  rupture  with  them.  Experience  has  sliown  that  rigorous  measures,  sucii  as 
humbling  them  by  force  of  arms,  were  not  only  very  expensive  and  bloody,  but  dis- 
agreeable to  a  humane  and  generous  nation,  and  seldom  accompanied  with  any  good 
eflecls.  8ui'h  ill  treatment  rendered  the  savages  cruel,  suspicious,  and  distrustful, 
iind  prepared  them  for  relieving  hostilities  by  keeping  alive  their  ferocious  and 
warlike  spirit.  Their  extirpation,  even  though  it  could  easily  be  completed,  would 
be  a  cruel  act,  and  all  the  while  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  settlements  would 
be  much  retarded  by  the  attempt.  Whereas,  by  treating  Indians  with  gentleness 
and  humanity,  it  was  thought  they  would  by  degrees  lose  iheir  savage  spirit  and 
become  more  harmless  and  civilized.  It  was  hoped  that  by  establishing  a  fair  and 
free  trade  with  them  their  rude  temper  would  in  time  be  softened,  their  manners 
altere<l,  and  their  wants  increased,  and  instead  of  implacable  enemies,  ever  bent  on 
destruction,  they  might  be  rendered  good  allies,  both  useful  and  beneficial  to  the 
trade  of  the  nation. 

"It  has  been  ren^.arked  that  those  Indians  on  the  continent  of  America,  who 
were,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  a  numerous  and  formidable  peoj)le,  have  since  that 
period  been  constantly  decreasing  and  melting  away  like  snow  upon  the  mountains. 
For  tiiis  ra])id  depopulation  many  reasons  have  been  assigned.  It  is  well  known  that 
pojnilation  everywhere  keeps  pace  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Even  v'^etables 
spring  and  grow  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted, 
and  to  the  supplies  they  receive  from  the  nourishing  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  ; 
animals  flourish  or  decay  according  as  the  means  of  subsistence  abound  or  fail ;  and, 
as  all  mankind  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  they  also  multiply  or  decrease  as  they 
are  fed,  or  have  provision  in  plenty,  luxury  excluded.  The  Indians,  being  driven 
from  their  possessions  near  the  sea,  as  the  scttlenu'uts  multiplied,  were  robbed  of 
many  necessaries  of  life,  particularly  (*f  oysters,  cral)s,  and  lish,  with  whi(!h  the 
maritime  j)arts  furnished  them  in  great  al)undaiice,  and  on  which  they  must  have 
considerably  subsiste<l,  as  h  ai)parent  from  a  view  of  their  camps  still  remaining 
near  the  sea-shore.  Tlu^  wonu-n  are  not  only  much  disregarded  ami  despised,  but 
also  naturally  less  prolific  among  rude  than  polished  nations.  The  men  benig  often 
al)roa(l,  at  hunting  or  war,  agriculture,  which  is  the  chief  means  of  subsistence 
among  a  civilizeil  people,  is  entirely  lu'glected  by  then,,  and  looked  upon  as  an 
(K'cupation  worthy  only  of  women  '.r  slaves.  That  al)stiiicnce  and  fatigue  which  the 
men  endure  in  tiieir  distant  excursions,  and  that  gluttony  and  voraciousness  in  which 
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they  iiuliilge  tlicinsolves  in  tlie  times  of  plenty,  are  cqniilly  liurtful  to  the  constitution, 
anil  iirodiictive  of  ilisea.ses  of  different  kiml.s.  Now  that  their  territories  are  eireuni- 
scribed  bv  narrower  bounds,  the  means  of  subsistence,  derived  even  from  game,  is 
k'ss  plentiful.  Indeed,  scanty  and  limited  are  the  provisions  they  raise  by  planting, 
oven  in  the  best  seasons ;  but  in  case  of  a  failure  of  their  crops,  or  of  their  fields 
beinf  destroyetl  by  enemies,  they  jjcrish  in  numbers  by  famine.  Their  natural 
passion  for  war  the  first  European  settlers  soon  discovered,  and  therefore  turned  the 
fury  of  one  tribe  against  another  with  u  view  to  save  themselves.  When  engaged  in 
hostilities,  they  always  fought  not  so  much  to  humble  and  concpier  as  to  exterminate 
and  destroy.  The  British,  French,  and  Spanish  nations  having  planted  coloniea 
in  their  nt'ighborhood,  a  rivalship  for  i)ower  over  them  took  place,  and  each  nation, 
having  its  allies  among  the  .savages,  was  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  instigating  them 
a<;ainsi  the  allies  of  its  neighbor.  Hence  a  series  of  bloody  and  destructive  wars  has 
been  carried  on  among  these  rude  tribes  with  all  the  rage  and  rancor  of  ini2)lac.ible 
ciicinics. 

"  But  famine  and  Avar,  however  destructive,  were  not  the  only  causes  of  their 
rapid  decay.  The  .«mallpox,  haying  broken  out  among  them,  proved  exceedingly 
fatal,  both  on  account  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  distemper,  and  their  harsh 
and  injudicious  iiltcnipts  to  cure  it  by  plunging  them.selvcs  into  cold  rivers  during 
the  most  violent  stages  of  the  disorder.  The  pestilence  broke  out  among  some 
nations,  ])articularly  among  the  IVmblicos  in  North  Carolina,  and  almost  swei)t 
away  tiie  Avhole  tribi".  The  practice  of  entrapping  them,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  first  settlers  in  Carolina,  and  selling  them  for  slaves  to  the  West  India  planters, 
helped  greatly  to  thin  their  nations.  But  of  all  other  causes,  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  litpiors  among  them,  for  which  they  discovered  an  amazing  fondness,  has 
proved  the  most  destructive.  Excess  and  intemiierance  not  only  undermined  their 
cunstitutions,  but  also  created  many  quarrels,  and  subjected  them  to  a  numerous  list 
ot'  tiital  diseases  to  which  in  former  times  they  were  perfect  strangers.  Besides, 
tiinse  Europeans  engaged  in  commercial  business  with  them,  generally  speaking, 
iiave  lucu  so  far  from  reforming  them  by  examples  of  virtue  and  purity  of  manners, 
tluil  they  rather  served  to  corrupt  their  morals  and  render  them  more  treacherous, 
(list lustful,  base,  imd  (lel)auclied  than  they  were  before  this  intercourse  commenced. 
Ill  .-luiit,  European  avarice  and  ambition  have  not  only  debased  the  original  nature 
and  stern  virtue  of  that  savage  race,  so  that  those  few  Indians  that  now  remain 
iiaye  li>st  ill  a  gri'at  nu'asure  their  primitive  character,  but  Eiir(H)ean  vice  and  Eii- 
lopeaii  diseases,  the  coiise([iiences  of  vice,  have  exteriuiiiated  this  people,  iiisuiiiueh 
that  many  nations  foriuerly  populous  are  totally  extinct,  and  their  names  entirely 
t'Mrgdtifii." 

'file  SdUtli  Carolina  tribes  have  left  but  few  traces  or  monuments  of  their  exist- 
ence except  the  heaps  of  oyster-shells  which  are  still  oiiserval)le  along  the  alluvial 
inaigiiis  of  liie  ijyers.  From  their  ancient  places  of  sepulture  tln'  remains  of  stone 
pipes,  aiiuilets,  and  other  relics  of  the  arts  peculiar  to  a  huntt'r  age  are  from  time  to 
time  tlisiiiti'rrcd.     'J'liere  are  some  nioumls  still  existing  on  the  waters  of  the  Coosaw- 
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luiteliic,  as  at  Pocotaligo,  and  on  some  otlier  streams,  which  have  been  but  little 
examined,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  mounds  and  shell-heaps  have  been  prop- 
erly explored  the  researches  have  developed  nothing  of  a  new  character.  On  the 
alluvial  banks  of  ihe  Congaree,  Mr.  Howe  has  discovered  some  curious  evidences  of 
ancient  metallurgic  operations  which  were  apparently  carried  on  by  the  ancient 
Indians,  who  also  apj)ear  to  have  deposited  the  bones  and  ashes  of  their  dead  in 
vases.  JMr.  Lawson,  in  his  "Travels"  (1700),  notices  some  of  the  rites,  manners,  and 
oj)inions  common  to  the  Santees  and  other  bands  which  convince  us  that  their  beliefs 
and  KUi)erstitions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  more  advanced  tribes.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  same  gentleman,  also,  for  our  most  complete  vocabulary  of  their  languages. 
Their  history,  however,  gives  no  evidence  that  they  differed  from  the  leading  Vesperic 
groups,  except  in  their  names,  and  in  some  peculiarities  of  their  dialect,  which  may 
be  more  readily  observed  in  the  geographical  terminology. 

When  North  Carolina  was  first  settled  by  the  whites  there  were  many  small 
tribes  located  along  the  coast.'',  who  numbered  collectively  ten  thousand  souls.  The 
Tuscaroras  principally  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Neuse,  extending  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains.  The  unfortunate  attempt  they  made  at  a  subsequent  period  to  anni- 
hilate the  colony  by  a  simultaneous  rising  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters 
in  North  Carolina  history.  This  bold,  cruel,  and  partly  unsuccessful  movement 
appears  to  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  project  originated  by  Opechancanough,  of 
Virginia,  in  1022 ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  but  a  rehearsal  of  the 
trageily  enacted  in  1590,  of  which  the  unfortunate  colonist^s  left  at  Cape  Haftera.s 
were  the  victims, — the  proximity  of  the  Tuscaroras  to  that  location  giving  additional 
countenance  to  the  suggestion.  Cusic,  in  his  traditional  sketches  of  the  Iro(piois, 
which  indicate  his  profound  ignorance  of  chronology,  appeal's  to  allude  to  this,  or 
possibly  to  some  prior  event,  which  occurred  in  the  ante-historical  period  of  America, 
wherein  a  Alanteo  and  his  English  companions,  or  a  Madoc  and  his  Cambrian  fol- 
lowers, nniy  be  .symbolized. 

The  archteological  remains  on  the  late  Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  at  Fort  Hill,  in 
Pendleton  County,  and  also  those  of  Fort  Kienuka,  attest  the  power  of  the  ancient 
Iroquois  in  this  quarter,  and  are  yet  jirobably  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  satisfactory 
examination. 
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TIIK   lEQTIOT  TllIBE   AND  THE    PEQUOT   WAR— DESTRUCTION  OF   FORI   MYSTIC— 
FLIGHT  AND   EXTINCTION   OF  THE  TRIBE. 

Virginia,  the  mother  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  United  States,  was  the  first 
to  yiifler  from  the  eiforts  of  the  natives  to  root  out  and  destroy  the  infant  Euroj^ean 
settlements.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  first  colony  planted  within  her  borders,  and  the 
wholesale  massacre  carried  into  such  terrible  effect  by  Opechancanough  on  the  22d 
of  ]March,  1G22,  have  been  already  related.  While  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
almost  constant  wars  between  the  red  and  the  white  race,  from  the  earliest  down  to 
that  of  Tecumseh,  were  varied  in  their  character,  yet  their  underlying  motive  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  antagonism  natural  to  people  differing  so  radically  in  character 
and  civilization,  and  the  not  unreasonable  fear  of  the  Indian  of  the  disastrous  result 
to  him  and  his  race  likely  to  flow  from  the  superiority  of  the  white  man. 

The  name  of  the  Pe<piot  tribe,  which  appears  to  mean  a  wooden  arrow,  reveals 
its  Algonkiu  origin.  In  a  map  ])ublished  at  Amsterdam  in  1059  these  Indians  are 
called  Pcipiatoas,  but  on  what  account,  or  when  the  title  was  conferred  upon  them,  is 
unknown.  Most  of  the  subdivisions  of  our  aboriginal  tribes  have  trivial  names 
assigned  them,  on  account  of  some  event,  important  or  otherwise,  the  history  of  which 
lias  not  Ik'cu  transmitted  to  us  by  tradition.  It  is  certain,  from  both  their  language 
and  traditions,  that  the  Lenaj)e  Algonkins,  after  crossing  the  Hudson  towards  the 
northeast,  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  clans  and  tribes.  In  this  ancient  migration 
the  Wolf  totem,  or  INIohicans,  were  ilie  first  to  cross  the  Hudson,  and  they  appear  to 
have  regarded  its  valley,  from  the  sea  to  the  present  site  of  Albany,  as  their  rightful 
(Imiiain.  Tiie  Inxjuois  peuetn'ted  into  it  from  the  north,  and  subsetpiently  continued 
their  e()n<nu'sts  down  the  river. 

Tin'  .Mohican  language  and  blood  still  constituted  a  tie  of  afiiliation,  but  each 
(hiss  and  sept  either  adopted  some  distinctive  apj)ellation  themselves  or  received  one 
lioni  their  neighbors.  Thus,  the  tribe  whose  totem  included  the  whirlpool  of  Hell- 
( iatc  called  themselves  Manhattans  ;  the  Long  Island  Indians,  whose  shores  abounded 
ill  the  prized  .sea-shells  of  which  wampum  is  made,  styled  themselves,  or  were  named 
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by  otliorn,  ^Ictoiios;  those  living  iiciir  tlio  stono  cliHs  of  Wcstclu'stor  w(>r('  culled 
Siiigsings,  or  Ossiniiig;  and  those  residing  on  tlie  wide  i'X|iiinse  of  the  Hudson  helow 
the  lligiiliinds,  Tiij>|H'nsees.  The  eiirly  colonists,  finding  tiie  tribes  of  tliis  valley  to 
be  of  one  species  anil  lineage,  called  them  Mohikander,  a  coniponnd  formed  from  i\w 
jMohicun  and  ]}elgic  languages.  The  chins  located  nearest  to  Albany  retained  the 
name  of  ^lohicans,  and  when  they  were  eventually  driven  over  the  lloosic  ami 
Taconie  ranges  into  the  valley  of  the  Ilousatonic  they  carried  with  them  their 
primitive  appellation.  That  the  IVquots,  who  once  held  possession  of  the  territory 
along  the  East  River  and  on  the  Connecticut  shores,  also  bore  the  Moliican  name  is 
very  2>robable,  from  the  recurrence  of  Uncas  to  the  parent  term  when  he  became 
involved  in  a  political  feud  with  Hassaens.  At  what  time  this  dissension  commenced 
is  unknown.  The  first  intimation  of  it  dates  from  the  era  of  the  primary  .settlement 
of  Connecticut  in  l(i.'5;}.  The  colonists  were  dispersed  over  a  wide  surface,  unpro- 
tected, and  exposed  to  the  caprices  a.s  well  as  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Tiie 
oldest  settlement  had  been  located  but  a  few  years  when  the  inhabitants  found  that  a 
contest  was  1)eing  waged  for  the  Indian  sovereignty  between  Uncas  and  l^assacus. 

Uncas  held  possession  of  a  beautiful  jxtint  of  land,  now  called  Norwich,  at  the 
head  of  the  river  Pequot  (now  the  Thames),  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  hut 
recently  segregated  his  tribe  from  the  IVquots.  His  comprehensive  mind  immediately 
discerned  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  his  cause  from  an  alliance  with  the 
Connecticut  settlers,  and  it  was  as  clearly  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  form  such  an 
alliance.  Their  very  safety  dci)ended  on  it,  and  wisdom  was  evinced  in  their  choice. 
Uncas  became  the  jirotector  of  the  colonists;  his  scouts  watched  over  the  infant  set- 
tlement, and  not  only  reported  the  advance  of  hostile  parties,  but  hastened  to  repel 
them.  This  alliance  was  never  broken  by  either  white  or  red  man,  and  alVords  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  evidences  to  be  found  in  history  of  the  hene- 
ficial  efiects  produced  on  Indian  character  by  unwavering  justice  and  uniform  kind- 
ness and  good  will.  Half  a  century  later  it  was  not  in  the  jxiwer  of  Penn,  with 
e(pially  benevolent  views,  to  maintain  the  Delawares  in  their  position;  yet  through 
every  change  in  their  ailairs  the  tribe  of  Uncas  was  protected  and  cherished  by  the 
])eople  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Even  alter  liie  venerated 
chief  had  ])asse(l  from  the  stage  of  life,  his  successor  ami  family  were  regarded  with 
kind  interest,  and  a  monument  has  been  eri'cted  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  aboriginal  sage  of  Norwich. 

At  the  time  we  hiive  indicated,  l(>'i7,  the  Pi'ipiols  had  the  prestige  (tf  heing  a 
])owerful  and  wai'like  people.  'I'hey  had  escaped  the  gi'eit  pestilenci'  which  had 
desolated  the  .Massachusetts  coast  about  the  year  lt>!7,  cinld  Ining  six  hnndied 
lighting-men  into  the  iield,  and  probaiily  numlxicd  a  po|iula(ion  of  aliout  three 
thousand  souls.  They  were  expert  hownien,  and  possessed  sixteen  guns  purcha.-i  d 
from  the  traders.  The  military  strength  of  Conneelieiit  was  then  cslimaled  at  two 
liii  red  men.  If  the  I'eipiots  had  obtained  the  ascendency,  tiie  (juesti(ai  of  the  verv 
v:.^  "  are  of  the  colony  would  have  been  settled  forever. 

'ui   .Mason,  the  man  selected  to  coiidnet   this  war,  was  a  veteran  soldier,  who, 
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til  MiloH  Stiindisli  and  Undi'fliill,  liiid  Iciiriiod  tlui  art  of  war  in  tlic  Low  Countries 
Icr  that  renowned  military  laetieian,  William,  I'riiuH!  of  Orange.  Tlie  infant 
eoloniert  re(iuired  men  possessing  his  decision  of  eharaeter  and  uiillinehiiig  nerve  to 
baflle  the  wiloM  of  their  savage  enemies.  It  was  evident  that  the  IVqiiots  meant  to 
aiiiiiliiliiti'  the  eolonists.  lieoent  and  most  shoeking  murders  having  l)een  |ier|ietrated 
in  tlie  settlements,  energetic  and  prompt  action  was  necessary  to  enahle  the  colony 
to  maintain  its  gronml.  To  hegin  tlu!  war  Mason  could  muster  bnt  ninety  men, 
which  force  is  stated  to  have  heen  half  the  militia  of  the  colony.     Uncas  joined  him 
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])romised  by  the  I'lyniuuth  colony  ami  from  other  (piarters  were  slow  in  making  thei 
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Mi.son,  how'.vt'cr,  pushed  forward  with  energy,  as  lu  his  opinion  their  operations 
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[ituro  his  plans.     With  the  hope  that  the  expected  reinforcements  would  arriv 


season  to  be  of  service,  on  the  lOtli  of  May  he  embarked  his  force  at  Hartford  in 
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rce  small  vessels,  and,  dropping  down  the  (.ounecticut  iCiver  to  rort  r>ayl)rook, 
Avas  there  joined  by  Underbill,  bis  second  in  command.  After  coasting  along  the 
shore  to  the  eiurance  of  Narragansett  Bay,  he  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
ruled  by  Cammicns,  whose  [)ermission  he  obtained  to  march  across  his  territory  and 
attack  the  PiMjuots.  The  old  chief  thought  bis  force  too  small  for  such  a  jairpose, 
but,  though  he  evidently  did  not  expect  much  from  the  auxiliary  Mohicans,  he  yet 
allowed  two  hundred  of  bis  men,  under  bis  son  Miantonomo,  to  accompany  them, 
without,  however,  engaging  to  take  an  active  ])art.  The  Pecjuots  had  two  Ibrts,  the 
jtriiicipal  of  which,  located  on  the  ^lystic  River,  was  occupied  by  Sassacus  in  person. 
A  march  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  through  the  forest  brought  Mason  to  a  fort  of 
the  Niantics,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pequot  territory.  These  people  were  tributariea 
and  covert  allies  of  the  Pecpiots.  The  chief  treated  Mason  haughtily,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  the  fort.  Fearing  that  intelligence  of  his  arrival  might  be  trans- 
mitted by  runners  during  the  night,  ^lasou  encamped  bis  men  around  the  fort,  giving 
tlicm  strict  orders  to  intercept  every  person  who  attemjited  to  leave  it. 

The  following  morning  several  of  Miantonomo's  men  tendered  their  services  as 
auxiliaries,  making  many  professions  of  their  anxiety  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  number  of  Indians  who  now  accompanied  Mason  being  li>-e  hundred,  they  made 
a  great  display,  but  not  much  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  their  conduct  on  the 
batllc-licld,  notwithstanding  their  lavish  ]tro{essions.  Although  Mason  placed  no 
reliance  on  them,  he  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  elVect  their  appearance  would 
produce  on  the  enemy.  Uncas,  when  (piestioned  as  to  bow  many  of  his  Indian  allies 
would  run  away  when  the  battle  conimeiiced,  answered,  "  Kvery  one  but  myself;" 
and  such  proved  to  be  the  result. 

After  a  tedious  march  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Xiantic  borders  the  army  arrived 
at  Pawcatuck  Ford  (now  Stonington),  weary,  hungry,  and  foot-sore.  Resting  them- 
selves there  for  some  lime,  they  continued  their  march  with  I'ncas  and  \\'e(|ua,  ii 
recreant    Peipiot,  for  llieir  guides,  sometiiucs   passing  through   corn-liclds.     Warm 
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woatlior  having  set  in  tiiiusiially  early,  those  inareiies,  conjoined  with  the  Hcareity 
of  food,  were  very  irksome  to  men  unaeeustonied  to  tlie  toil.  Yet  they  jjressed  on 
ener};;(ti('aily,  and  one  lionr  after  midnight  encamped  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
iMystie  lliver.  They  had  now  heen  two  days  on  the  march.  Tiieir  guides  informed 
them  that  the  lV(|nots  held  two  strong  forts  in  the  vicinity,  hut  four  or  live  miles 
asunder.  Although  Mason  had  resolved  to  make  sinudtaneous  attacks  on  hoth  forts, 
the  fatigues  and  sufferings  endured  hy  the  men  while  threading  the  mazes  of  the 
forest  without  provisions  or  tents,  and  exposed  to  every  inconvenience,  induced  him 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  nearest  position,  within  the  present  bounds  of  CJrolon. 
TIk'v  reposed  hut  a  short  time,  and  then  took  up  their  line  of  march,  arriving  before 
the  fort,  which  was  distant  two  nnles,  about  two  hours  before  daybreak  (May  20, 
1();>7).  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
on  which  the  fort  was  situated,  and  by  this  time  their  boastful  red  allies  had  fallen  in 
the  rear,  (puiking  at  the  very  name  of  Pequot. 

The  walls  of  the  fortification  eneh)sed  one  or  two  acres  of  ground,  and  consisted 
of  trunks  of  trees,  cut  in  lengths  of  twelve  feet,  sunk  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  ciiil)auked  with  earth.  These  palisades  were  placed  so  far  ajtart  that  missiles 
could  be  discharged  through  the  interstices,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  admit  a  man. 
Twelve  small  gates  or  sally-poi'ts,  placed  at  opposite  ends,  were  closed  with  trees  and 
brush.  The  tops  of  the  palisades  were  bound  together  with  withes,  and  within,  on  a 
level  esplanade,  were  alxait  seventy  lodges,  constructed  of  thick  matting  covering  u 
light  frame-work.  These  bulges,  arranged  in  ])arallel  rows,  were  surnainded  by  a 
circular  line  of  lodges  next  to  the  j)alisades.  ^lason  had  apjiroached  within  a  rod 
of  the  northeast  sally-port  without  arousing  suspicion,  when  he  heard  a  dog  bark 
within  the  fort.  Instantly  an  Indian  cried  out,  "Owanux!  Owanux!"  (Ijiglish- 
men  !  Englishmen!)  which  brought  the  IVcpiots  to  their  feet,  some  of  whom  were 
thought  to  be  laboring  under  the  elfccts  of  a  recent  revel.  Mason,  removing  the 
obstacles,  entered  the  fort  at  one  end  with  sixteen  followers,  while  I'nderhill  did 
tlie  same  at  the  opposite  sally-port,  before  the  I't'ipiots  had  time  to  oppose  them. 
Surprised  and  confused,  they  ran  about  foaming  wilh  rage.  The  fight  became  des- 
perate, the  superiority  of  fire-arms  and  swords  over  arrows  and  clubs  being  signally 
iKinonstrated.  Many  of  tlu^  Indians  took  shelter  in  the  wigwams,  covering  them- 
•elvcs  with  the  thick  mats,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Wearied 
uilb  pursuing  them,  Mason  at  length  exclaimed,  "  We  must  burn  them."  Suiting 
I  lie  action  to  the  word,  he  applied  a  brand  to  the  windward  side  of  the  lodges,  and 
1  :iderliill  immediately  followed  bis  exaiii|)le.  The  lire  s|>read  with  great  rapidity 
:i;iough  the  combustiiile  materials,  soon  filling  the  wboli'  area  with  roaring  flames. 
!  iie  living  and  the  dead  together  were  roasted  in  heaps.  The  Kiiglish,  being  ibeiii- 
■  !vis  expelled  by  the  furious  flames,  formed  a  circle  outside  the  palisades  to  jueveiil 
:iiiv  of  the  enemy  from  effecting  their  esea|ie.  Their  Indian  auxiliaries,  having 
recovereil  their  eouiage,  now  came  up  and  completed  the  work.  l''oity  of  llie 
r'.|iMts,  who  attempted  to  scale  the  palisades,  were  shot  as  lliey  emerged  from  their 
l!:fiiiiiig  pii.-oii.      In  one  hour  aixjut  six  hundreil  men,  women,  and  children  peiisbed. 
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TIio«};li  the  Pt'quot.s  had  with  drciulful  cnu'lty  ma.sHiicrod  the  uiisuspw-ting  Ohl- 
liiim,  and  Sk'cpiiig-Stoiio  and  his  coiiipanioiiM,  thoiiiili  tlicy  had  iiivach'd  the  sanctity 
of  dearly-loved  homes)  with  the  fury  of  the  ti};(  i  and  the  hyena,  yet  this  was  u 
dreadful  retrihution,  the  severity  of  whieh  could  not  have  heen  premeditated. 
Having  inflicted  this  terrihle  hlow  U|>on  the  Pecpiots,  Mason  deemed  his  position  to 
1)0  a  perilous  one.  lie  anticipated  the  speedy  vengeance  of  Sassacus,  who  was  but  a 
few  miles  distant,  at  the  upper  fort,  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded,  although 
but  two  had  been  killed  in  the  conllict.  It  wa.s  necessary  to  carry  the  wounded  on 
litters,  and  the  soldiers  were  unprovided  with  either  food  or  amnninition.  In  this 
einergciuy  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  returning  to  the  vessels,  which  had  sailed  round 
to  the  neighboring  port  of  Pequot  Harbor,  and  all  s])eed  was  maile  towards  the 
Connecticut. 

The  capture  and  burning  of  the  Pequot  fort  on  the  Mystic  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  on  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  u  blow  more  terrible  even 
than  at  llrst  appeared.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack  the  post  had  been  reinforced 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  fiom  the  upper  fort,  as  Sassacus  was  conscious  of 
the  perils  of  tiiis  position.  More  than  half  of  iiis  available  force  had  certainly  been 
destroyed,  and  the  warriors  he  had  despatched  from  his  own  fortification  to  reinforce 
the  otlier  hud  so  diminished  his  strength  that  he  did  not  deem  himself  able  to  sustain 
another  attack.  The  war  had  now  assumed  the  acme  of  bitterness  on  both  sides. 
h?pring,  the  season  of  planting,  was  passing  away,  and,  though  food  was  as  scarce  with 
the  Indians  as  with  the  English,  not  a  grain  of  corn  could  be  planted  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  so  great  was  the  danger  of  being  pierced  by  a  Pequot  arrow.  With 
the  English  it  was  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  name  of  Pequot  was  to  them 
identified  with  that  of  fiend.  Delay  would  only  eidiance  the  danger  of  the  whites, 
while  the  situation  of  the  IVcjiiots  was  equally  jjcrilous. 

Sassacus,  realizing  his  hazardous  position,  determined  to  abandon  his  country  and 
fly  westward.  Although  the  Mohawks  had  been  his  most  dreaded  enemies  for  untold 
years,  he  hoped  to  find  some  friendly  shelter  in  the  small  unoccupied  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  to  the  IIu«lson,  or  among  the  western  affluents  of  the  Mohawk.  AVith  the 
energy  of  a  man  whose  necessities  are  pressing,  he  resolveil  to  throw  himself  on  the 
nunry  of  his  Indian  foes,  and  fly  immediately.  Collecting  his  people,  he  crossed  the 
Connecticut,  on  his  passage  killing  three  Englishmen  who  were  found  descending  the 
river  on  their  way  to  Fort  Saybrook. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Mystic  occurred  on  the  2()th  of  ^lay,  and  the  loth  of  the 
following  .June  was  observed  by  the  colonists  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
tory. About  a  fortnight  after  the  return  of  the  victors  to  their  homes,  oi\<i  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  under  Captain  ir^toughton,  landed  at  Pequot  Harbor  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  on  the  U()th  of  June  Mason  descended  the  river  with  forty  men  to  join 
liini.  The  allies  having  resolved  to  pursue  Sassacus,  Uncas  accomi)anied  them  with 
an  effective  force  of  Mohicans,  this  species  of  warfare  retjuiring  the  exercise  of  that 
peculiar  skill  in  following  a  trail,  for  which  the  minute  observation  ami  knowledge 
of  Indian  habits  have  so  admirably  ailapteil  the  aborigines. 
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Sassiu'iis,  l)i'in<i;  cnciinilK'rt'd  with  a  hw^i)  hudy  of  women,  children,  and  invalids, 
niairhed  slowly,  and  kept  near  the  open  coast,  in  order  to  avail  himself  ot'  the  ahnn- 
dant  snpply  of  shell-iish  to  he  found  on  these  shores.  The  allies,  while  pursnin<^  tli(! 
fugitives,  sometimes  came  to  localities  whore  clams  had  heen  dnj;  uj).  The  duty  of 
wonting  along  these  Hhorea  heing  committed  to  Uncas  and  his  men,  they  captnicd  a 
I'lMjuot  sachem,  who  was  hehcaded  at  a  place  now  calliMl  (luilford  IIarl)oi',  and  his 
head  placed  in  the  forks  of  an  oak-tree.  From  thirf  circumstance  a  [)romontory  in 
the  vicinity  received  the  name  of  Sachem's  Head. 

After  passing  the  (iuininpiak  River,  now  the  site  of  New  Haven,  they  espied  a 
large  hody  of  I'ecpiots,  and  pursued  them.  From  an  eminence  they  hclield  in  the 
distance  a  cluster  of  wigwams,  situated  lietween  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  a  swamp,  within 
the  present  houndaries  of  the  township  of  Fairfield.  A  straggling  Pecjuot,  who  had 
heen  captured,  guided  them  to  this  retreat.  IJut  Sassacus,  and  Mononotto,  his  prin- 
cipal war-ca|)tain,  suspecting  the  design  of  the  English,  tied  towards  the  Mohawk 
country,  taking  with  them  most  of  their  active  warriors.  Ahout  eighty  of  the 
Pecjuots,  with  u  few  Indian  residents  of  the  phice,  who  were  vassals  of  the  latter, 
and  nearly  two  huntlred  old  men,  women,  and  children,  took  refuge  in  th  ■:  swamp, 
which  occu[»ied  the  area  of  a  mile.  I'ortions  of  it  were  im])assable  quagmires  and 
tangled  hushes;  but  running  into  it,  and  nearly  sulxlividing  it,  was  a  dry  i)assage. 

Ijeing  doubtful  how  to  approach  it,  some  of  the  men  waded  in,  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  were  wounded  severely,  and  were  with  difliculty  extricated.  The  assailants 
then  formed  a  circle  around  the  margin  of  the  swamp.  Not  wi.-^hing  to  punish  the 
feeble  and  innocent  alike  with  the  guilty,  a  negotiation  was  opened  which  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  old  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
Fuglish.     The  warriors,  however,  refusing  to  capitulate,  were  still  closely  besieged. 

A  night  thus  passed  away,  and  was  followed  by  a  foggy  morning.  As  the 
besiegers  stood  nearly  a  rod  apart,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  moriung  the  IV<iuots 
made  a  sally  to  pass  the  circle,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Another  attempt  at  a 
(lifl'erent  point  resulted  in  the  same  manner.  Hhifting  their  ground,  a  third  and 
despc.ate  dash  was  attended  with  such  success  that  about  seventy  of  the  eni'iuy 
escaj)ed.  The  nund)er  of  Pecjuots  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  other  struggles 
immediately  jireceding,  was  twenty. 

Jiut  the  stern  foe  of  the  English,  he  who  had  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
Tyrant  of  Connecticut,  was  yet  at  liberty.  Sassacus  approached  the  upper  Hudson 
by  a  point  in  possession  of  Indians  linked  in  the  ancient  ties  of  affinity  with  the 
Mohicans,  dwelling  beyond  the  mountain-range  of  the  Taconic.  Sassaeus  iiaviiig 
been  at  variance  with  the  race  residing  in  New  England,  it  is  not  improl)alile  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  Mohicans  of  the  Hudson  leaned  towards  llncas.  llowevi'r 
this  may  be,  the  M(jhicans  of  the  Hudson,  from  its  head-waters  to  its  ninuth,  were 
tiie  vassals  of  the  Mohawks,  in  throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  eminies  the 
Mohawks,  as  a  defeated  and  ruined  sachem  who  was  obliged  to  forsake  his  countiv, 
i^assaeus  adopted  a  course  sanctioned  iiy  the  previous  examide  of  wiser  ami  greater 
men.      But   the   Mohawks  were   mei'eiless,  at    least   in   this   instance,  for  the  fugitive 
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c'liicf  wius  no  .sooner  rccognizod  by  them  tliiui  iin  arrow  was  driven  through  liin  heart. 
Willi  him  fell  the  Pequot«;  the  power  which  had  onee  been  the  terror  (»t'  the  New 
]On"land  colonies  waa  destroyed,  and  from  this  time  forth  they  ceased  to  be  known 
as  a  tribe. 

With  Sassaeus  fell  his  brother,  and  Mononotto,  his  second  in  command,  wlio,  at 
first  only  wounded,  was  finally  killed,  together  with  five  other  sachems,  all  of  whom 
wfic  s('ali)ed,  and  the  reeking  trophies  sent  to  the  English  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  reward.  It  being  apparent  from  the  statement  of  the  Indians  that  there  were 
ncarlv  two  hundred  I'ecpiots  dispersed  among  the  various  tribes,  u  j)rice  was  set  upon 
tlu'ir  heads.  Thi'v  were  hunted  throughout  the  country  in  all  directions,  any  one 
being  not  only  permitted  but  even  encouraged  to  shoot  them  down  at  sight.  This 
remnant  of  the  tribe  at  last  having  offered  to  surrender  themselves  as  vassals  to  the 
English,  the  ])roj)osition  was  considered  and  accepted,  A  council  convened  for  this 
purpose  at  Hartford,  Sej)tember  21,  1G38,  at  which  Uncas  and  Miantonomo  were 
jtrescnt.  It  was  decided  that  eighty  of  the  captives  should  be  a.ssigned  to  Uncas, 
ei'dity  to  Miantonomo,  and  twenty  to  Ninigret,  chief  of  the  Niantics. 

Home  members  of  the  non-combatant  families  who  surrendered  at  the  swamp 
were  dispersed  as  domestics  over  the  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flicts. Forty-eight  women  and  children  came  to  Boston.  A  portion  of  those  dis- 
tributed as  domestics  fled  from  servitude,  but,  being  retaken  by  the  Indians,  they 
were  branded  on  the  shoulder.  The  best  authorities  state  that  they  were  very  restive 
unilcr  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  were  valueless  to  their  masters.  One  of  the  males 
Wits  given  to  a  gentleman  to  take  to  England ;  fifteen  boys  and  two  girls  were  sold 
as  slaves  to  a  resident  of  the  Bermudius.  The  superannuated  old  men,  mournful 
witnesses  of  the  terrible  retribution  visited  on  their  country,  were  allowed  to  descend 
into  the  grave  unmolested. 

Those  of  the  tribe  who  accompanied  Sa.ssacus  to  the  Hudson,  or  followed  the 
seventy  warriors  who  broke  through  the  English  line  at  the  swamp,  after  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Mohawks  requesting  their  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  this  unclaimed  territory.  They  were  a.ssigned  the  position  of 
Sclinghticoke,  whence  they  eventually  fled  to  Missisquoi  Bay,  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
("Iiamplain,  in  Lower  Canada. 

For  a  long  time  the  name  of  Pequot  was  a  hated  epithet,  and  twenty  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  these  events,  viz.,  in  March,  1658,  the  Connecticut  court  passed  an 
act  changing  the  name  of  the  Pequot  River  to  the  Thames,  and  that  of  Pequot 
Point,  or  Harbor,  to  New  London. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


TllK  NAIlUAOANaETTS— WAR    UKTWKKN   UNCAS   AND   MIANTONOMO. 

DuiUNO  the  {greater  part  oi'  tlic  scvciitct'iith  coiitiiry  the  throe  most  potent  trilu'M 
of  Southern  and  Western  New  Enj^hmd  were  the  I'okanokets  or  Wainpanoags,  the 
IVcpiots,  and  the  Narraf^aiisetts.  The  bands  who  ehiiujed  the  name  of  Alassaehusetls 
Indians  may  he  deemed  to  have  been  represented  at  that  period  hy  the  Natieks. 
Those  were  the  bands  to  whom  the  gospel  was  ospeeially  preaehed,  iind  over  whom 
all  the  elements  of  oivilization  had  ol)tained  more  or  less  iniliienoe,  and  the  natural 
rosult  of  their  progress  in  civilization  was  non-partioipation  in  the  Indian  wars.  The 
PeniMicooka  and  Abeiiakis,  powerfid  tribes- on  tlie  northern  borders  of  the  oolony, 
did  not  eome  into  eollision  with  it,  and  their  history  more  proi)erly  belongs  to  that 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

By  the  displacement  of  the  Pequots,  the  Mohicans,  a  minor  branch  of  that  tribe, 
under  the  government  of  Uncas,  were  placed  in  antagonism  to  the  Narragansetts. 
After  the  death  of  the  Narragansett  chief  Canonicus  the  power  devolved  on  his  son 
jMiantonomo,  a  talented,  energetic,  intrepid,  and  wily  savage.  Uncas,  having  sus- 
tained the  English  with  all  his  power  in  their  contest  with  the  Pecpiots,  under 
Sassacus,  against  whoso  domination  he  had  rebelled,  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the 
guardian  spirit  of  Connecticut.  His  bravery  in  war,  his  decision  of  character,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  amenity  of  manners  won  praises  from  every  lip.  Ikit  in  tiie  Held, 
as  well  as  in  the  count'il,  Uncas  found  a  rival  in  Miantonomo,  who  ruled  the  more 
numerous  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Narragansetts.  At  that  period  this  tribe 
])osscssed  probably  a  greater  numerical  strength  than  any  other  of  the  New  England 
tribes.  They  were  located  on  the  large  islands  in  and  along  the  fertile  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  having  a  few  years  earlier  sold  Aipudneck,  now  Rhode  Island,  to 
Iloger  William.'  Their  principal  position  was  on  the  large  island  of  Canunicut, 
which  aflbrded  .  i  the  re(piisitcs  for  a  poojde  who,  being  export  in  the  use  of  the 
canoe,  levied  coniribution  alike  ui)on  the  game  of  the  noiglsijoring  forests  and  the 
fish  in  the  surrounding  waters. 

The  Narragansetts  had  never  been  hearty  friends  of  the  i'^nglish,  and,  altlKUigh 
they  seemed  to  be  amicably  inclined,  they  pursued  a  devious  line  of  policy,  holding 
an  apparently  neutral  position  between  the  colonists,  the  IVcpiots,  the  ^^ohicans,  ami 
the  Pokaiiokots.  The  j)acilic  inlluence  exercised  by  Williams,  who  had  located 
Jiimsolf  at  an  Indian  village  on  the  hoad-wali'rs  of  the  west  fork  of  the  bay,  called 
by  him  Providence,  kept  them  in  check.  But  no  sooner  won'  the  Poipiots  defeated 
and  the  power  of  Sassacus  destroyed  than  a  secret  enmity  against  the  Mohicans, 
under  Uncas,  dovoloj)od  itself     The  details  (jf  this  feud  are  too  unimportant  to  be 
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Htati'<]  lit  l('ii;;tli.  A  few  ywirH  puHHcd,  i-liariictorlzod  only  l>y  11  Hiirly  and  HUHpicioiw 
iiit(  ri'oiirsc  Ix'twi'cii  tlio  two  rival  cliiorH.  The  synipalliics  of  tlu;  Kiij^IIhIi  inhabiting 
tilt'  tliii'c  ci'ntnil  positions  ot"  llarttonl,  Boston,  and  I'lynioutli  wcro  nndoubtcdly 
with  Unnw  and  tho  Mohicans.  Tiicy  iicgotiati'd  tioatios  with  the  Nuiragansotts,  in 
till'  ixjicctation  that  this  powcitnl  Indian  trihc  would  fxccuto  their  agrecniunts  with 
tlio  prtrision  and  under  the  operation  of  the  same  moral  principles  as  those  which 
govern  civilized  nations.  The  compact  entered  into  with  the  English  bound  the 
Narragansetts  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  Uncua  without  apprising  the  then 
united  colonies. 

In  101 4,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  mutual  distrust  luid  elapsed,  the  Nurragun- 
Bctts,  eluding  even  the  vigilance  of  Roger  Williams,  suddenly  marched  a  body  of 
nine  hundred  warriors  into  the  Mohican  territories  with  the  design  of  attacking 
Uncas  at  a  disatlvantage ;  but  it  happened  that  some  of  the  Mohican  hunters  dis- 
covered them,  and  with  all  speed  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  their  chief.  The 
tribal  scut  of  the  Mohicans  of  (-onnecticut  was  then  located,  as  it  had  been  from  time 
iinniemorial,  at  tiie  head  of  the  I'equot  River,  now  the  Thames,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Norwich. 

Collecting  a  force  of  five  or  six  hundred  warriors,  Uncas  determined  not  to  await 
the  onset  of  his  adversary,  but  to  advance  and  attack  him.  After  nuirching  five  or 
six  miles,  he  encountered  Miantonomo  and  his  army  on  a  plain  stretching  along  the 
biuiks  of  the  Hhetucket,  whereupon  he  halted  his  force.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
choice  of  position  on  either  side,  the  plain  being  level  and  spacious.  Uncas,  wlio  had 
become  somewhat  versed  in  English  strategy,  and  understood  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  prom[)t  movements,  perceived  at  once  that  if  he  could  by  u  sudden  attack 
produce  confusion  and  drive  Miantonomo  down  the  bunks  of  the  Shetucket  he  would 
be  al)le  to  overcome  his  foe's  superior  numbers.  This  is  the  only  explanation  that 
can  be  given  of  the  course  he  ad(>ptcd.  No  sooner  had  he  halted  within  speaking 
distance  than  he  stepped  forward  and  tendered  his  adversary  the  choice  of  deciding 
the  fat(i  of  the  day  by  personal  combat.  Miantonomo  replied  that  his  men  had  come 
to  fight,  and  fight  they  should.  On  the  instant,  Uncas,  who  was  a  very  tall  man, 
llircw  himself  on  the  ground,  that  being  a  preconcerted  signal  for  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance, which  they  did  with  sucii  ardor  and  fury  that  they  drove  the  enemy  down 
the  escarpment  of  the  river,  and  pursued  them  so  vigorously  that  some  of  the  swift 
Mohican  runners,  knowing  Uncjis  to  be  near  at  hand,  caught  Miantonomo  by  some 
|.uilion  of  his  dress,  temporarily  impeding  his  fiight,  whidi  enabled  the  former  to 
iniikc  the  capture  himself.  Uncas  then  sounded  the  whooj)  of  victory  to  recall  his 
nun,  and  to  signify  that  Miantonomo  was  a  prisoner,  as  if  his  capture  had  been  the 
only  object  of  the  Mohicans. 

Not  a  look  of  the  Narragansett  sacliem,  far  less  u  word,  evinced  any  dread  of  his 
enemies,  lie  bore  himself  before  bis  captor  with  unfiindiing  dignity  and  pride. 
"  Had  you  taken  me,"  said  Uncius,  with  some  of  that  suavity  of  manner  derived  from 
liis  English  associations,"!  should  have  asked  you  to  spare  me."  Not  a  word, 
however,  was  deigned  in  reply.     Notwithstanding,  Uncas  spared  his  life,  the  u.sual 
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privilege  of  au  Indian  victor ;  but  lie  carried  him  with  him  to  Norwich,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory,  whence  he  conducted  him  to  Hartford.  The  question  of  his  fate  was 
submitted  to  the  English,  as  one  requiring  grave  deliberation.  It  had  been  felt  ever 
since  the  close  of  the  Pequot  war  that  the  Narragansetts  exercised  an  influence 
adverse  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  settlements.  The  very  war  in  which 
they  had  jusi  been  engaged  was  in  violation  of  a  solemn  agreement  made  with  com- 
missioners formally  appointed,  and  was  waged  against  the  worthiest  and  most  trusty, 
sachem  who  had  befriended  the  colonics.  Yet  the  English  considered  the  case  to  be 
beyond  their  jurisdiction :  the  territory  being  Indian,  they  decided  that  aboriginal 
customs  and  laws  must  be  allowed  to  take  their  course. 

Miantonomo  was,  therefore,  conducted  back  to  the  battle-field,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shetucket,  escorted  by  two  Englishmen,  to  shield  him  from  any  attempt  Jit  cruelty. 
The  retinue  traversed  the  scene  of  the  late  conflict  with  all  the  impressive  dignity  of 
an  official  cortt'ge.  Uncas,  who  knew  the  chief  personally,  determined  to  have  no 
hand  in  the  execution,  and  therefore  deputeu  the  duty  to  one  of  his  war-captains, 
enjoining  him  to  leave  the  Narragansett  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  fate.  He  only 
knew  that  he  was  remanded  to  the  spot  of  his  capture.  Before  reaching  this  point, 
tl'o  warrior  intrusted  with  the  task,  who  walked  immediately  behind  him,  suddenly 
drew  a  tomahawk  and  with  one  blow  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  scene  of  this 
tragedy  has  since  been  called  Sachem's  Plain.  Though  burning  with  desire  for 
vengeance,  his  tribe  feared  a  conflict  with  the  English,  and  were  at  length  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were  onerous  in  the  extreme.  Joining 
Philip  in  his  war  u»;o'i  the  Mussachusetts  colonists,  in  1G75,  the  Narragansetts  were 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  terrible  blow  inflicted  upon  them  at  the  "swamp 
fight"  in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  December  8  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE   POKANOKET  TRIBE   AND   PEHLIP'S  WAR— THE  NARRAGANSETTS  JOIX  PHILIP 
AND   ARE   DEFEATED   AND   HUMBLED— OVERTHROW   AND  DEATH   OF  PHILIP. 

WuEX  the  New  England  colonies  were  established,  the  Pokanoket  tribe  was  in 
the  ascendency.  The  coast  tribes,  indeed,  if  not  almost  annihilated,  had  been  deci- 
mated by  a  pestilential  disease ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  chiefs 
who  sat  in  the  council  lodges  surrounding  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  acknowl- 
edged fealty  to  the  reigning  sachem  of  Mount  Hope.  Such  was  the  complexion  of 
political  affairs  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  ii.'  1020. 

The  Pokanokets  were  descended  from  an  ancient  stock,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  established  themselves  on  the  peninsula  with  the  aid  of  their  friends  and  allies 
the  Narragansetts  and  Pequots,  after  conquering  the  tribes  which  then  held  posses- 
sion. Evidences  of  their  ancient  triumphs  have,  it  is  believed,  been  found  in  the 
rude  and  simple  pictographs  of  the  country, — a  few  heads  and  cross-bon'^s  or  clubs, 
scidptured  on  a  boulder  or  on  a  cliff,  as  mementos  of  battle.  Tliese  simple  historical 
memorials  were  more  common  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  country  when  it 
was  first  occuj)ied  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
!i  wanton  spirit  of  destructiveness  should  have  led  in  so  many  instances  to  the  muti- 
lation o'.  alteration  of  the  ])rimitive  monuments  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  most 
noted,  as  also  the  largest,  of  these  pictographs  yet  legible  is  on  the  Massachusetts 
Iicirders  of  the  Taunton  or  Assonet  Rivtr.  Foreign  ardueologists  have  attempted  to 
give  this  inscrij)ti()n  an  unmerited  historical  value  as  a  Scanilinavian  monument. 
Having  visited  the  locality  and  made  it  a  study,  with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  inter- 
preter, Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  no  hesitation  in  j>ronouncing  it  an  Algonkin  pictograjdiic 
record  of  an  Indian  battle.  This  was  also  the  interpretation  given  by  an  intelligent 
Indian  jossakeed  and  Indian  pictographist  to  whom  he  exhibited  a  copy  of  it  on  the 
island  of  Michilimackinac.  Being  well  versed  in  die  Indian  cret  '  and  p:..ctice8,  he 
found  in  the  j)ictograph  a  recortl  of  priestly  skill  in  necron.ancy,  and  the  success 
here  pictured  was,  as  he  said,  due  j)artly  to  the  expertness  of  some  priest  in  the 
necromantic  art.  The  amazement  of  the  vanquisheil  at  the  sudden  assault  of  the 
victors  is  symbolically  depicted  by  their  being  deprived  of  both  hands  and  arms, 
and  hen.'e  of  the  power  of  making  any  resistance.  The  name  of  the  r"igning  chief 
(>'.  the  tribe  is  likewise  c 'scribed  by  a  symbol  as  having  been  Mong,  or  the  Loon,  and 
his  totem  the  sun 

The  Pokanoket.'*,  who  may  be  considered  to  have  been  allied  with  the  Narragan- 
setts in  the  victory  represented  in  the  above  pictograph,  had  preserved  friendly 
relations  with  that   powerful  coiist-tribe  from  the  earliest  dates.     It  is  evident  that 
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tlioy  wore  also  allied  with  the  Ponnaoooks  oi  the  ^I^u-riiiiac  in  the  north,  and  with 
the  Poqiiots,  who,  iimler  Saswacus,  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  wage  war  against  Unoas 
and  his  Mohicans,  ju'otected  as  the  latter  Avere  hy  the  sej^is  of  the  infant  Conneetieut 
colony. 

The  name  of  Wanipaiioag,  by  which  the  Pokanokets  were  also  designated,  appears 
to  denote  the  fact  that  they  were,  from  early  times,  the  custodians  of  the  imperial 
shell  or  medal.  They  were  so  brave  and  warlike  that  the  surrounding  tribes 
regarded  them  as  the  most  powerful  organization  on  the  coast  from  Narragansett 
Bay  to  Massachusetts  liay. 

When  the  I'lymouth  colony  was  founded,  the  Pokanoket  tribe  was  governed  by 
Massasoit.  AVe  have  seen  that  the  colonists  found  the  vicinity  of  their  location 
unoccupied, — old  corn-fields,  deserted  lodges,  and  graves  hastily  covered  denoting  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence  which  had  depopulated  this  region.  They  made  it  their 
*'arly  endeavor  to  seek  an  interview  with  ^lassasolt  and  establish  friendly  relations 
with  him,  the  conference  being  managed  carefully  with  a  view  to  effect.  JMusicians 
and  sohliers,  armed  with  nuiskets,  accompanied  the  English  governor,  and  the  nego- 
tiations alford<'(l  a  fair  specimen  of  both  Indian  and  colonial  diplomacy.  It  was 
characterized,  also,  by  the  introduction  to  the  Indians  of  that  element  which  has 
since  j)roved  a  source  of  so  much  injury  to  the  race.  Here  the  Indians  first  learned 
U)  drink  alcoholic  licjuors. 

Political  i)Ower  among  the  Indians  of  New  England  w^as  at  this  time  wielded 
principally  by  two  influential  bashabaries, — namely,  the  Pokanoket  and  Pennacook 
tribal  leagues.  IJotli  confederations  comprised  a  union  of  the  religious  and  political 
elements.  A  simple  sagamore  appears  to  have  wielded  only  a  local  ])ower,  while  the 
.ishalia  also  filled  the  priestly  office  of  chief  jossakeed,  powwow,  or  ])roj)het.  The 
Pennacook  bashabary  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  country  nortli  of  the 
^lerrimae,  extending  through  New  Hampshire  into  Maine,  and  gave  the  early  colo- 
nists but  little  trouble.  But  the  Mount  Hope  (or  Montau)))  government  included 
the  territory  immediately  artumd  the  new  homes  of  the  colonists.  Every  foot  of 
land  they  adiled  to  their  ])ossessions  was  gained  by  permission  of,  agreement  with,  or 
piircha.se  from,  the  chiefs  and  sagamores  of  this  confederacy.  The  fiict  that  neither 
the  ^arragansetts  nor  the  Pcipiots  in  the  west,  nor  the  Pennacooks  in  the  north, 
made  grants  in  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  authority 
of  Mi;.^sasoit  was  supreme.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  colonists  was  to  secure 
peace  on  their  frontiers  by  concluding  treaties  of  amity  with  the  Indians.  Con- 
sidering the  influence  of  this  central  organization,  it  is  not  sur])rising  that  for  so 
long  a  jicTJod  they  kept  the  storm  of  open  Indian  warfiire  from  their  continually 
jirogressing  settlements,  Mas.sa.soit  being  in  allegiance  with  the  three  great  jtowers 
around  him,  namely,  the  Narragansetts,  the  Peipiots,  and  the  Penmu'ook.s.  These 
trilies  and  their  component  septs  and  l)an(ls  all  originally  spoke  one  language,  prac- 
tised one  religion,  were  conversant  with  j)recisely  the  same  arts,  and  were  iind  t  the 
influence  of  identical  customs  and  inaiiners.  Accordin;!;  to  Prime,  the  news  of 
the  massacre  in  Virginia  in  March,  \ii2'2,  perpetrated  by  Opeebancaiioiigli,  reached 
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Plymouth  in  iNIay,  aiul  made  the  coloniHts  more  fearful  of  Indian  treachery.  By 
•jreat  vigilance  and  caution  in  circumventing  tiie  schemes  and  diverting  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  petty  chiefs,  the  colonists  si'ccccded  in  securing  some  twenty  years 
of  undisturbed  peace.  It  was  not  until  the  year  104(),  when  John  Eliot  began  to 
preadi  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  aiul  held  his  religious  conference  with  them  under 
the  old  oaks  at  Natick,  that  the  Indian  jossakeeds  became  seriously  alarmed. 

While  the  English  were  inaking  themselves  acquainted  with  the  character, 
positions,  and  wants  of  the  Indians  of  New  York,  the  causes  of  discord  between  the 
New  England  tribes  and  the  colonists  still  continued,  but,  like  a  smouldering  lire, 
they  were  very  much  concealed  from  public  view.  The  severity  with  which  the 
Pecpiots  were  treated  secured  the  peace  of  the  country  for  some  thirty  years,  though 
at  no  time  during  this  period  could  the  colonists  relax  their  vigilance  for  one 
moment.  The  war  bc^tween  the  Mohicans  and  the  Narragausetts,  under  Uiicas  and 
Miantonomo,  demonstrated  to  the  tribes  that,  however  fiercely  discord  and  war  might 
rage  among  themselves,  the  great  and  vital  objects  of  the  colonists  were  not  retarded, 
but  were  rather  promoted,  by  the  extinction  of  the  l>etty  Indian  sovereignties. 

At  length,  in  1(»7'"),  those  smothered  bur.iings  burst  forth  into  a  llame.  Massa- 
ciaisetts  having  been  in  trn.ii  the  mother  of  the  British  colonies  of  the  North,  she 
now  became  the  principal  olyect  against  which  the  long  j)ent-up  wrath  of  the 
iilrorigines  was  directed.  The  majority  of  her  sea-coast  and  inland  tribes  had, 
iiidced,  yielded  to  the  influences  of  civilization  and  gospel  teachings,  and  had 
engaged  in  the  p>irsuits  of  agriculture,  but  in  her  assemblies  of  neophytes  theie 
were  disciples  of  the  native  Indian  priesthood  who  sometimes  maintainec'  their  view 
of  the  (jnestions  at  issue  with  great  l)oldness.  The  l;irger  part  of  the  liv.ian  popula- 
tion of  the  interior,  ami  towards  the  south,  southwest,  and  west,  hated  a  life  of  labor, 
as  also  the  religion  of  the  Puritans,  and  secretly  banded  together  to  make  another 
ecnnbincd  effort  for  the  extinction  and  expulsion  of  the  English.  This  combination 
was  headed  by  the  Pokaiu)kets,  whose  council-fires  burned  on  Mount  Hope  (now 
IJristol,  Rliode  Island). 

It  ha-  b"('r,  previously  stated  that  this  tribe  had  very  extensive  afliliatious  with 
the  pri'  •  .j>.t  Indian  families  of  the  country.  They  were  the  leading  tribe  of  the 
I'okiii.  i  r'  il'.iiiice,  which  constituted  a  kind  of  aboriginal  hereditary  ])residency.' 
The  "  .'.  '  'It  Mii.ssa.soit  held  the  chief  oHice  at  tlie  pi'riod  of  the  founding  of  the 
Plymoutii  I  I  Mv,  and  both  he  and  his  descendants  were,  up  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
(leeiiied  the  lej;iiitnate  sovereigns,  possessing  power  to  alienate  land.  Massasoit,  who 
by  his  (Npianimity  and  conserviitive  character  had  maintained  a  good  nnderstaniling 
with  the  colonists,  died  just  previ(ms  to  KiKO,  and  was  succeeded  at  alternate  period.* 
l>y  his  sons  Popipiit  and  Metakom,  or,  according  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Drake,'' 


'  Tliis  L'liiiip  iiiiiK'urs  ID  Imve  consistcii  priiicipiitly  of  .:.i    Pawtiioliots,  Noponsctts,  NiinaiitiiiiiH,  Wiclia- 
fiiislias,  Niislidways,  Naiitiuki'ts,  I'liiicapaiiL's,  Nipimirks,    Niioaiilii'k.s,   and  Waiii]ian()ai;s   or   I'okaiiokct.-i,   llic 
lalt.r  tcin;:  tlio  n  ij;iiiiiu   irilio.     Tlic    I'ukanokflu   lunl   ln'-ii  vcr)  luimorous,  but  llieir  population  had  boon 
(liiio!!  ^il    1  by  liio  (jciu'ral  ^iikiicss  prior  to  tlic  joar  llI'.'O. 
i)'  '.e'8  IJook  of  thi'  liiiliaiis,  p.  1  I. 
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more  correctly,  Pometakoni.  The  colonial  court  at  one  of  its  sittings  gave  tliem 
the  names  of  Ah'xander  and  Philip,  in  compliment  to  their  martial  bearing.  Alex- 
ander, who  possessed  a  high  si)irit,  ruled  but  a  short  time,  dying  of  a  fever  suddenly 
contracted  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Plymouth  colony.  Pometakoin,  better  known 
as  King  Philip,  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  large  aiul  finely-developed  head,  and 
l)()ssessed  great  resolution,  activity,  and  powers  of  endurance.  John  Josselyn,  who 
saw  Philip  at  Poston  about  10(59,  thus  describes  his  dress:  "His  coat  and  buckskins 
were  thick-set  with  beads  (wampunipeag)  in  pleasant  wild  works,  and  a  broad  belt  of 
the  same.  His  accoutrements  were  valued  at  twenty  pounds  sterling."  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  rej)resentativo  of  the  Indian  hunter.  He  was  familiar  with 
every  foot  of  ground  between  ]\rount  Hope  and  jMassachusetts  Pay,  had  witnessed 
the  foundation  and  rise  of  the  colonies,  was  well  known  to  the  coloni.-its,  and  they  to 
him,  loved  the  independence  of  savage  life  and  rule,  took  great  pride  in  his  ancestry, 
loved  the  old  Indian  rites,  and  retained  i'  h's  service  a  numerous  priesthood,  or  body 
of  prophets,  sagamores,  and  jwwwows,  den    .'  and  idolatry,  magic  and  soothsay- 

ing, being  cherished  by  him  as  the  religion  o  ancestors.     He  loved  hunting  and 

fishing,  and  despised  the  life  of  labor  recommeiiv.Kl  to  him.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
detested  civilization  in  all  its  tbrms,  and  he  al)liorre(l  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

During  twelve  years  Philip  had  been  a  silent  observer  of  the  growth  of  New 
England.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  Narra- 
gansetts  and  the  Mohicans,  of  which  the  colonists  had  been  ])assive  though  deeply 
interested  spectators,  merely  employing  their  inlhicnce  with  the  tribes  to  keep  them 
at  peace  with  the  colonies  and  with  one  another.  For  several  years  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Pokanoket  war,  Philip  had  been  regarded  with  susjiicion,  and  a 
close  eye  an  ;s  kept  on  his  movements.  It  ap])ears  that,  in  addition  to  his  authority 
among  the  eight  or  ten  trii)es  who  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  his  influence  was 
exerted  among  the  Xarragansetts,  his  immediate  neighbors  on  the  south,  whose  pos- 
.sessions  extended  northwardly  to  those  of  the  Pennacooks  of  the  river  Merrimac, 
and  the  oilier  tribes  of  the  Pawtuckets. 

It  was  a  current  belief  among  the  colonists  as  early  as  1071  that  a  rising  of  the 
Indians  was  planned  and  ready  for  execution,  ami  that  Philip  was  acc()untal)le  for 
any  injuries  they  might  receive  from  the  Indians  supposed  to  Ijc  under  his  influence. 
Summoned  on  Septcmlicr  1*!*,  1()71,  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  paper  acknowledging  Iiimself  subject  to  the  Plymouth 
government  and  laws,  and  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  which,  as  he  could 
not  at  once  do  it,  he  was  to  have  three  years'  time,  and  was  to  pay  "in  such  things 
as  lie  had."  Fiv(!  wolves'  heads  witc  to  be  sent  annually  as  tribute  to  the  governor. 
These  exactions,  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse,  were  extremely  galling  to 
his  proud  and  haughty  soul. 

Philip  ami  llie  tribes  that  were  under  his  influence,  surrounded  by  the  constantlv 
increasing  plantations  of  the  English,  crowded  by  hated  neighbors,  losing  one  by  one 
their  fields  or  hunting-grounds,  and  he  himself  fre(piently  summoned  to  JJoston  or 
Plymouth  to  reply  to  an  accusation  or  to  explain  his  act.s,  sighed  for  their  old  free- 
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tloui,  and  nursed  a  spirit  of  savage  independence.  The  haiiglity  chief,  who  had  been 
(ihliged  to  give  uj)  his  "  Knglisli  urnis"  and  to  pay  an  onerous  tribute,  again  fell 
under  suspicion  in  i()74,  and  was  again  summoned  for  examination. 

There  is  no  doi  bt  that  Philip  was  long  very  averse  to  the  war.  This  is  the  con- 
stant tradition  among  the  posterity  of  persons  who  lived  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
Mild  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  also  with  the  Indians  who  survived  tlie 
war.  The  spot  is  still  pointed  out  in  Bristol  where  Philip — who  only  the  day  before 
had  rescued  and  returned  safely  to  his  home  a  captive  Englishman — shed  tears  on 
iciciviiig  the  news  of  the  killing  of  the  first  Englishman  who  fell.  He  was  convinced 
at  length  that  a  war  could  not  be  avoided,  and  during  its  progress  he  enlisted  in  his 
behalf  as  many  alliea  a-s  possible.  Neither  Bancroft,  Palfrey,  nor  Drake  takes  the 
view  that  i'hilip's  wtir  was  ii  wide-spread,  2)remeditated  effort  to  expel  the  English 
colonists. 

A  conference  to  settle  the  existing  diniculties  took  place  April  10,  1()7'),  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  war  broke  out,  at  the  meeting-house  in  Taunton,  Philip  and 
ills  wiirriiHs,  painted,  armed,  and  in  war-costume,  occupying  one  side  of  the  house, 
iiiid  the  English,  also  armed,  the  other.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  the 
delivery  of  all  the  guns  of  the  Indians  to  the  colonists,  and  an  increase  of  hatred  on 
till'  part  of  the  former  for  the  latter.  Philip's  principal  councillors,  all  of  whom  were 
heads  of  small  clans  or  tribes  of  Wamj)anoags,  and  all  of  whom  perished  in  the  war, 
were  Watuspaquin,  styled  the  Black  Sachem,  his  son  William,  Peebe,  Uncomi»oin, 
Uiiiiatlium  or  Munashum,  usually  called  Nimrod,  and  Annawan. 

Philip's  plan  for  uniting  all  the  border  Indians  in  a  general  war  against  the 
colonies  is  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  by  a  friendly  Christian  Indian  called 
t^iiiisaman.  He;,  being  Philip's  scribe  or  counsellor,  was  in  his  confidence  and  ac- 
(piainted  with  his  designs.  For  this  act  lie  was  made  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 
He  was  murdered  by  three  emissaries  of  Philip.  AVhile  fishing  on  a  pond  through 
an  orifice  in  the  ice,  he  was  approached  without  suspicion  by  his  foes,  who  knocked 
him  on  the  head  and  then  thrust  his  body  through  the  opening.  In  June,  1G75,  the 
murderers  were  identified,  tried,  and  hanged. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1073  the  entire  white  population  of  New  England  was 
about  fifty  thousand  souls,  of  whom  eight  thousaiul  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
About  this  time  Massachusetts  alone  mustered  twi'lve  troops  of  cavalry,  comj)rising 
sixty  men  each,  who  were  armed  and  stationed  at  various  points  to  putiish  any  sudden 
iiggicssions.  The  wdiite  population  had  within  forty  years  spread  from  its  original 
iiiiclciis  at  Plymouth  more  than  one  hundred  miles  westward,  and  in  some  places  the 
sMinc  distance  to  the  north.  But,  owing  to  this  very  expansion,  it  presented  im  every 
I'nmtier  a  broken,  unconnected  line,  continually  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the 
licistile  Indians.  At  these  exposed  points  in  the  line  of  the  advancing  settlements 
every  man  was  the  daily  guardian  of  his  own  life,  untiring  vigilance  being  the  only 
guarantee  of  safety.     The  Indians  numbered  about  thirty  thousand. 

To  (pialify  himself  for  his  great  efi'ort  against  the  New  England  colonies,  and  to 
relieve  his  men  from  domestic  cares,  IMiilip  sent  his  own  family,  and  all  the  women 
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and  {'liililroii  of  his  iiiUion,  into  the  country  of  his  friends  and  ueighhoi-s  the  Narni- 
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gansettvS.  The  Narragansctt  chief  Canonchct,  the  son  of  Miantonoino,  who  nail  Decn 
tiie  reigniiig  sachem  since  the  deatii  of  his  father,  by  tliis  course  involved  himself 
deeply  with  the  colonies,  and  it  ultimately  cost  him  his  life;  for  the  colonists  could 
now  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Narragansetta  notoidy  sympathized  iceply  with  Philip, 
but  had  acceded  to  his  2>lans.  They  therefore  organizetl  a  strong  force  against  this 
tribe,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Canonchet  in  a  conflict  which  occurretl  near  WeeUoidc, 
the  tribe  succumbed  and  formed  a  new  treaty  with  their  conquerors.  Canonchet 
himself  was  sent  to  the  Mohicans,  under  Uncas,  and  by  them  executed. 

Philip  had  kept  up  his  comnumications  with  the  central  j)0wers  of  the  colonics, 
particularly  by  two  personal  visits  to  Plymouth  in  l()(j2  and  l(')7l,  during  which 
time  he  renewed  the  fealty  first  pledged  by  his  father  Massasoit.  After  the  disclosure 
made  by  Sausaman,  his  intentions  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  he  had  aband(med  his  ancestral  seat  at  Mount  Hope,  and  sent  the  women 
and  children  to  a  place  of  safety,  it  was  sujiposcd,  and  with  truth,  that  he  was 
ranging  up  and  down  among  the  tribes,  arousing  his  followers,  and  exciting  in  them 
a  desire  for  war  and  plunder.  The  tragedy  soon  ojiened  along  the  entire  line  of 
the  New  Englanil  frontiers,  and  the  struggle  which  followed  was  by  far  the  severest 
ordeal  the  New  England  colonies  ever  passed  through. 

Philip's  energies  aj)peared  to  be  almost  superhuman,  for  it  was  either  his  voice 
which  animated  or  his  hand  which  directed  every  attack.  The  war  commenced  near 
Mount  Hope  on  the  24th  of  June,  Kwo.  A  party  of  Phili])'s  warriors  being  sent 
to  the  English  settlement  at  Mattapoisett  (now  Swanzey),  they  plundered  the  houses, 
and  killed  some  of  the  cattle.  In  this  foray  an  Indian  being  shot,  the  others  rushed 
forward  and  murdered  nine  of  the  English.  Intelligi'uce  of  the  affray  was  (piii-kly 
spread,  and  the  Plymouth  and  ]\Iassacluiseits  colonics  innucdiatcly  sent  troops  into 
the  field.  AV'ithin  four  days  thereafter  a  company  of  foot,  under  Captain  Daniel 
Henchman.anda  troop  of  horse,  under  Captain  Timinas  Prentice,  were  on  the  march, 
and  were  joined  on  the  27th  by  Ca])tain  Sanuiel  Moseley's  company  of  one  hundretl 
um'  ten  men,  who  had  with  them  a  nund)er  of  dogs  to  be  used  in  hunting  the 
Indians.  Arriving  at  Swanzey  on  the  28th,  they  were  there  joiiu'd  by  the  IMymouth 
men  under  Captain  James  Cudworth,  who  took  command  of  the  united  forces. 
Cai)tain  Benjamin  Church,  afterwards  cons[)icuous  as  an  Indian  lighter,  was  a 
volunteer  in  this  command.  A  month  later  a  company  of  Christian  Indians  under 
Captain  Isaac  Johnson,  of  Koxl)iiry,  joined  Major  Savage,  and  acquitted  themselves 
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rageously  and  faithfully"  in  the  service. 


.Several   skirmishes  ensued,  and   a  few  Indians  as 


we  I 


as  Enirlish   were  killed. 


The  forces  of  the  latter  being  soon  recruited,  they  proceeded,  under  Captain  Thomas 
tSavage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  to  Mount  Hope,  which  was 
found  to  be  deserted,  the  enemy  having  fled.  The  dragoons  while  reconnoiti'ing  the 
vii-inity  discovered  a  small  party  of  Indians,  and  killed  four  or  live  of  the  ininii)er. 
The  tidops  then  received  orders  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  Xarragansetis  Mini 
l)ring  llieiii  to  an  aceonnl,  but  were  met  with  many  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace. 
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Nogotiiitions  having  boon  oponcd,  tlio  Narnigaiisctts  signed  a  treaty  July  15,  binding 
tlionisolvo.s  "a.s  far  as  was  in  their  power"  to  o])pose  I'liilip.  At  this  time  u  priee 
was  plaeed  on  I'liilip's  head  delivered  "dead  or  alive." 

While  the  JMiglish  were  concluding  with  the  Narragansetts  a  worthless  treaty, 
the  hostiles  were  actively  occu])ied  in  burning  houses,  destroying  property,  and 
killing  and  mutilating  the  inhabitants.  Taunton,  Middleborough,  Dartmouth,  and 
]\[endon  were  thus  visited,  small  parties  spreading  in  various  directions.  One  of 
these  attacked  the  house;  of  John  Minot,  in  Dorchester. 

]\Ii'an(ime,  Captain  Benjamin  Church  had  penetrated  Pocasset,  into  whose  exten- 
!^ive  swanij)s  Philip  had  withdrawn  his  warriors,  where  he  found  and  engaged  some 
straggling  parties,  but,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  desired,  he  soon  after  returned 
to  the  same  locality  with  fifty  men.  Dividing  these  for  the  purpose  of  more  efl'ect- 
ually  ])ursuing  the  search,  J^uUer  led  one  party  towards  the  open  bay,  while  Church 
with  the  other  i)enetratcd  the  interior,  where,  encountering  the  enemy  in  force,  he 
was  driven  back.  Fuller  was  also  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  and,  after  reaching 
the  shore,  both  parties  were  saved  from  destruction  oidy  by  the  fortunate  i)roximity 
of  a  Ivhode  Island  sloop.  As  soon  as  the  English  force  could  be  concentrated, 
another  expedition  was  sent  to  Pocasset,  and  several  desultory  engagements  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Indians.  On  the  arrival  of  the  entire  allied 
force,  Philip,  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  retired  to  that  favorite  natural  fortress 
of  the  Indians, — a  swamp.  With  the  approach  of  night  the  English  retired,  but 
being  reinforced  the  following  day  by  one  hundred  men,  and  observing  that  Philip 
occupied  a  narrow  peninsula,  seven  miles  in  length,  having  an  impenetrable  swamp 
in  the  interior,  they  resolved  to  cut  of!' his  communications  and  starve  him  out.  The 
chief,  seeing  his  critical  position,  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night  (August  1),  and, 
constructing  rafts  of  timber,  escaped  across  the  Assonet  or  Taunton  River  to  his 
allies  the  Nipmucks,  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  segregated  bands  occupied  a  large  area 
of  territory.  When,  the  following  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  Philip  had  iled, 
the  allies  hotly  pursued  him,  and,  tracing  his  trail  by  the  aid  of  the  Mohicans,  they 
overtook  him  at  night  on  Ilehoboth  Plain,  and  killed  thirty  of  his  warriors,  the  wily 
chief,  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  succeeding  in  making  good  his  escape.  Within  a 
week  from  the  connnencement  of  hostilities  the  savages  had  been  driven  from  Mount 
Hope,  and  in  less  than  a  month  IMiilip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  interior  tribes  of 
Massachusetts.  Philip  had  iled  to  the  (piarter  where  he  had  the  greatest  number  of 
iiiiies.  His  plan  apparently  was,  if  defeated  in  New  England,  to  retire  towards  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Baron  de  St.  Castin,  an  influential  trader,  or  Indian  factor, 
wlio  resided  in  Elaine,  had  intermarried  with  the  Penobscots,  and  sympathized  with 
tlie  effort  of  Philip,  with  whom  he  is  said  by  all  the  authorities  of  that  period  to 
have  been  in  league.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  friendship  for,  and  alliance  with,  the 
I'liinacooks  and  their  afliliated  bands  of  the  Merriinae,  extending  northward  to  the 
Penobscot,  Canada,  and  Acadia,  where  an  adverse  political  element  existed.  France 
was  regarded  by  the  aborigines  in  all  respects  as  the  friend  of  the  Indian  race,  and 
the  ilestruction  of  the  English  colonics  was  as  nuich  of  an  obicct  to  the  French  as  it 
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ever  coiild  luivc  bt'on  coiisidori'd  by  Philip.  The  Indians  acting  nndor  Philip  had 
been,  without  doubt,  supplied  with  iirc-anns  and  ammunition  from  tho  commercial 
depot  of  the  JJaron  de  Ht.  Castin,  and  this  species  of  aid  and  sympathy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  allbrded  I'hilip  good  grounds  for  hoping  for  success  in  what  wonlil 
otlierwise  liavi^  been  a  desfierate  undertaking. 

in  after-years,  when  the  Pennacooks  and  the  other  Indians  of  Southern  New 
Hampshire  fled  to  tho  north  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Abenakis,  it  was  this 
very  French  inlhience  upon  which  they  relied.  After  a  few  years  sjjent  in  various 
employments  in  tlie  West,  subsecpient  to  the  year  lG8t),  Sebastian  Kale  establislu'd 
himself  at  Norridgewock,  on  the  Kennebec,  when  this  connection  with  the  New 
England  Indians  became  more  fully  apparent.  The  fugitive  Indians  were  encouraged 
in  their  hostility  to  the  English,  and  became  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  at 
that  era  had  entirely  superseded  bows  and  arrows.  Returning  in  detached  parties, 
like  hyenas  in  search  of  prey,  they  fell  upon  the  people  of  the  new  and  isolated 
settlement-s,  from  whose  precincts  they  had  previously  tied,  with  the  exterminating 
knife  and  tomahawk,  marking  their  course  with  scenes  of  arson  and  murder  which 
are  heart-rending  and  hori  ''>le  to  contemplate. 

St.  Castin,  it  is  ailirmed,  was  a  French  nobleman  of  distinction,  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  body-guard.  He  was  a  man  noted  for  his  intrigue  as  well  as  his  enterprise, 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Abenakis  and  other  Indians  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  object  of  which  was  to  imj)ede  the  progress  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  parts  of  New  England.  He  had  married  and  had  living 
with  him  at  one  time  six  Indian  wives.  Several  lloman  Catholic  priests  also  resided 
with  him  in  his  palace,  which  formed  a  sort  of  aboriginal  court  and  was  located  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  near  its  mouth,  where  the  town  of  Castine,  in 
Elaine,  now  stands.  liy  these  means,  as  well  as  by  his  genius  and  enterprise,  ho 
had  ac(piired  a  vast  inlluence  over  the  natives,  not  only  furnishing  them  with  lire- 
arms,  but  also  instructing  them  in  their  use.  He  began  his  career  among  the  Penob- 
scots  in  1()()1,  and  followed  it  up  with  such  success  that  at  the  commencement  of 
I'liilip's  war  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  wjis  universal 
among  the  Indians. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Philip,  independently  of  his  expectations 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  French,  was  actuated  by  his  own  natural  antipathies  in 
his  attempt  to  drive  the  English  out  of  New  England,  and  that  when  he  abandoned 
iMount  Hope  he  threw  himself  among  his  Indian  friends  and  allies  with  the  purpose 
of  inciting  them  to  make  incessant  attacks  on  the  settlements.  To  do  this  efl'ectually 
it  wii.s  necessary  to  surprise  them  in  detail.  Places  known  to  be  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  militia  were  avoided  unless  when  a  small  force  could  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
larger  one.  The  Indians  have  seldom  been  willing  to  meet  a  large  regular  force  in 
the  Held;  they  have  always  preferred  the  guerilla  system. 


Vfter  Philip's  Hight  from   Pocasset   tl 
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agricultural  laljor  could  be  pursued  ;  every  clump  of  l)ushes  hid  an  enemy,  and  every 
fence  and  wall  covered  an  aml)uscade.     The  Nipniucks,  who  had  heretofore  occuitied 
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ii  (loiilitf'iil  jiositioii,  now  coinnu'iu'ccl  open  liitstilitics,  Hpri'iidiii}^  the  iilnrin  westward. 
At  Luneaster  u  man  and  his  wife  were  kiik'd  on  tlie  Lord's  day.  Non-eoinhatant 
Indians  were  arrested  and  eoniniitted  lor  trial ;  and  no  Indian  was  safe  from  the  sns- 
jii(i(>i\  of  treachery,  no  matter  how  good  liis  eoinhiet  had  previously  l)een,  exee|>t 
tiiose  of  the  communities  of  praying  In<lians,  and  even  tiiey  were  closely  watched. 
A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  alarm  at  Liuicaster  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent 
out  to  make  reconnoissances  as  far  as  Hadley. 

The  authorities  at  Hoston  still  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  Nipiuucks  could  l)e 
restrained  by  negotiation,  the  latter  agreed  to  meet  commissioners  at  IJrooklield,  hut 
it  proved  to  be  a  mere  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The  oHicers  sent  thither 
were  accompanied  by  twenty  horsemen,  and  were  joined  on  the  route  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  citizen  soldiery.  Finding  no  Indians  there,  they  inarched, 
on  August  2,  four  or  iive  miles  farther,  to  a  narrow  defde,  ilanked  by  a  swamp, 
where  three  hundred  Indians  rose  from  an  ambuscade  and  poured  upon  them 
a  heavy  lire.  Eight  of  the  men  were  killed  by  the  first  discharge,  and  the  com- 
mander, Ca{)tain  Edward  Hutchinson,  as  well  as  several  others,  was  wounded.  They 
then  retreated  to  Brookfield,  whither  they  were  j)ursued  by  the  Indians,  who  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  .several  places.  The  inhabitants  retired  to  a  log  house,  slightly  forti- 
lit'd,  where  they  defended  themselves.  The  Indians  surrounded  it,  keeping  up  an 
incessant  fire,  and  attempted  to  burn  it  by  discharging  blazing  arrows  upon  it,  and 
by  thrusting  combustibles  against  it,  placed  on  the  ends  of  long  poles.  They  then 
fdled  a  cart  with  hemp,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  backed  it  up  to  the  house.  Had  this 
ell'ort  succeeded,  seventy  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  huddled  together 
within,  would  have  been  roasted  alive,  but  fortunately  a  shower  of  rain,  which  fell  at 
this  moment,  extinguished  the  fiames.  The  Indians  were  eventually  frightened  off' 
by  the  reported  arrival  of  reinforcements,  which  they  supposed  to  be  very  large  from 
their  being  preceded  by  a  drove  of  frightened  cattle.  Only  one  man  was  killed  and 
one  wounded  in  this  siege. 

The  affair  was  scar(;ely  over  when  four  separate  bodies  of  troops,  under  different 
commanders,  reached  Brookfield.  But  the  Indians  hail  fled  westward,  effecting  a 
union  with  the  Pocumtucks  at  Deerfield  and  at  Northfield.  Being  pursued  in  that 
direction,  a  battle  was  fought  on  August  25  near  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,  in  which  nine 
English  and  twenty-six  Indians  fell ;  the  rest  of  the  Indians  then  joined  Philip's 
forces.  Hadley  was  now  occui)ied  by  the  troo])s,  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  having 
begun  to  show  a  hostile  disposition  and  to  menace  the  towns  above  it  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley.  On  the  1st  of  iSeptember  {Uu'))  they  attacked  Deerfield,  burned  most 
of  the  houses,  and  killed  oiu*  num.  Next  day  nine  or  ten  men  were  killed  by  them 
in  the  woods  at  Northfield.  On  September  3  a  reinforcement  of  thirty-six  mounted 
infantry,  with  a  convoy  of  provisions  for  the  garrison  at  Northfield,  fell  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  within  two  miles  of  their  destination,  Beers,  the  commander,  with 
sixteen  men,  being  killed,  and  the  baggage  and  wounded  captured  by  the  enemy. 
The  place  is  to  this  day  called  Bccrs's  Plain,  and  tlie  hill  where  the  captain  fill, 
Ik'crs's  Mountain. 
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On  tlic  IStli  of  September  a  force  of  c'i<:;lily  men,  convoyiiij!;  a  train  of  teams 
loaded  with  };i'aiii,  left  Dcerlield  to  imicecd  to  Iladlcy,  hnt  while  passinfj;  tiiroii<r|i  u 
dense  forest  in  tlie  vieinilv  of  a  jihiee  eaMed  JMoo'ly  IJnjok  (now  Sonth  iK'erlield), 
some  seven  Inindred  Iiulians,  who  had  been  screened  from  view  by  the  bushes  of  a 
morass,  rushed  furiously  u|ion  them.  The  troops,  bein<i  thrown  into  eoinplete  eon- 
fusion,  broke  ranks,  and  attempted  to  fi<!;lit  tlu^  enemy  from  behind  trees,  in  their 
own  customary  manner.  ]{nt  it  was  to  no  purpose;  they  suffered  an  utter  and  most 
appalling  defeat.  Captain  Lathrop  and  seventy-one  men,  including  the  teamsters, 
being  slain.  The  tiring  being  heard  at  Deerlield,  four  or  five  miles  distant,  rein- 
forcements under  Captain  Moseley  and  Major  Treat  were  hurried  forward,  but  did 
not  reach  the  scene  until  after  the  close  of  the  action,  when  the  victors  were  engaged 
in  strip}>ing  the  dead  and  mangling  their  bodies.  Hushing  cm  boldly,  without, 
breaking  their  ranks,  the  Deerlield  men  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  killing 
many  of  them.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  several  actions  fought  on  this  day  is 
reiHtrted  to  have  been  quite  heavy. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  in  these  .systematic  attacks  Philij)  him.self  was  either  the 
leader  or  the  inciting  spirit  of  the  Indians.  Throughout  a  large  extent  of  country 
the  Indians  were  actuated  by  one  motive  and  one  policy;  for,  like  his  own  fabled 
llobbamok,  Philip  appeared  to  be  ubiipiitous,  shifting  his  position  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  from  one  point  to  another.  From  information  .^nbsecpiently  obtained,  he  is 
believed  to  have  led  the  attack  at  Uloody  lirook.  The  following  day  he  displayed 
his  forces  in  numbers  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  near  Deerlield,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  only  twenty-seven  men.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  post,  as  being  too  distant  to  secure  proper  support,  and  it  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Emboldened  by  these  successc.'i,  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Hpringlield  attacked 
that  town  on  Octol)er  5,  killed  an  oflieer  and  one  man  who  were  out  reconnoitring, 
and  burned  thirty-two  dwelling-housi's,  including  the  minister's,  with  his  valuable 
lil)rary,  as  also  twenty-live  bai'us,  including  their  contents, — a  loss  which  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  great  straits  during  the  winter.  Fortunately,  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy  had  been  disclosed  by  a  friendly  Indian,  so  that  the  j)eople  were  able  to  take 
refuge  in  their  fortified  houses  and  thus  save  themselves  from  a  general  massacre. 

Flushed  with  his  triumphs,  Philip  ascended  the  valley  with  the  determiuiition  of 
attacking  the  English  head-cjuarters.  On  the  lt)th  of  October  be  appearetl  with  seven 
or  eight  hundred  warriors  near  the  town  of  Hatfield,  ami,  having  cut  off  several 
scouting-parties  in  the  woods,  made  a  rapid  attack  on  the  town  from  various  quarters. 
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haviiiir  been  reinforced  a  short  time  previoi 


d  after  a  severe  contest  Philip  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces.  This  he 
effected  during  the  night,  not  without  .some  confusion,  as  he  was  encumbcreil  with 
his  dead  and  wounded,  lie  also  lost  .some  of  his  guns  in  th(^  river.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  firing  .several  dwellings,  which  were  consumed,  and  in  driving  off  a 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  the  colonists. 

Autumn  now  <liawiiig  to  a  clo,se,  it  became  neces,sary  for  the  large  mass  of  the 
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Tinlians  to  (lis|ici's('  (o  pliiccrt  where  {\wy  could  readily  obtain  llieir  wonted  sii|i|ilies. 
I'liilip  liad  deterniined  to  pass  the  winter  with  the  Xurragansetts,  hut  in  a  shoit  lime 
ills  friierilia  jiarties  were  kept  busy  on  the  waters  of  the  Conneetieut.  Jjate  in 
Oetoher  some  unprotected  teams  near  Nortliampt(jn  were  attaeked,  three  men  were 
kilU'ii  in  a  mea<hiw  near  that  town,  and  tlu^  Indians  attempted  to  hurn  a  n)iil.  Thre(^ 
111, '11  were  also  killed  between  S[)rinff|ield  and  Westlield,  and  four  houses  were  lairned 
ill  the  latter  plaee.  Other  depre(hitions  were  committed  at  Longmeadow,  and  likewise 
at  Sprintjlield. 

While  the  knife,  elnl),  ;j;un,  and  ineemliary  brand  were  thus  actively  wielded 
on  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  IMiilip's  warriors  were  busy  in  tiu?  east  and  south- 
east. Two  separate  eonifmnies  of  militia  marehed  from  IJoston  and  ('ambridfi,('  to 
repress  Indian  hostilities  at  Mendon,  (Jroton,  and  other  places.  In  ellecting  this, 
several  encounters  occurred,  in  one  of  which  an  ollicer  named  Curtis  and  one 
soldier  fell.  A  considerable  (piantity  of  corn  was  destroyed,  and  one  cajdive  was 
released. 

Prior  to  the  last-mentioned  action  an  affair  occurred  at  Wrentham.  One  of  the 
colonists,  havinj^  one  evening  discovereil  a  party  of  Indians  on  their  march,  silently 
followed  their  trail,  and  saw  them  encamp  near  u  precipice.  Returning  and  giving 
iiiinicdiate  notice  of  his  observations,  thirteen  men  accompanied  him  to  the  spot, 
where  they  concealed  themselves  until  the  Indians  arose  at  daybreak,  when  they 
iired  upon  them,  and,  driving  them  over  the  j>r(ripice,  killed  twenty-four.  The 
rest  cifected  their  escape. 

AVithont  tht*  details  being  given,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  harassing  nature 
of  this  war.  The  English  were  ever  on  the  alert,  ever  vigilant,  active,  brave,  and 
enterprising.  They  were  read}' at  a  moment's  warning  to  pursue  the  uiemy  and 
retaliate  his  attacks,  and  whenever  they  suifi-red  defeat  it  was  owing  to  their  impuisivt; 
liravery  and  a  dis|)osition  to  underrate  and  despise  their  enemy.  This  induced  them 
to  make  rash  movements,  in  which  they  fre(piently  neglected  the  ordinary  rules  of 
military  caution.  Bodies  of  men  were  suddenly  aroused  and  marched  boldly  into 
the  forests  and  defiles  without  sending  out  scouts  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  foe. 
IJesiiles,  it  always  r.(piired  a  large  forcii  to  watdi  a  smaller  one,  when  the  latter  were 
sccret^'d  in  the  woods,  ready  to  spring  upon  tlu'in  when  least  expected. 

Indian  history  demonstrates  that  in  this  guerilla  warfare  the  advantage  is  gener- 
ally at  first  on  the  side  of  the  natives,  who  are  more  intimately  ac(piainted  with  the 
local  geography  as  well  as  with  the  natural  resources  of  a  wilderness  country,  and 
also  with  their  own  capacity  for  endurance,  which  circumstances  generally  deter- 
iiiine  thi'ir  mode  of  attack  and  defence.  Solid  columns  of  men,  encumberc!  ifh 
heavy  biiggage  and  a  commissariat,  when  marching  through  a  forest  nnist  necessarily 
progress  slowly.  Tlu'y  soon  become  fatigu^'d  and  harassed  by  their  encund>rances, 
wliilc  the  light-footed  Indians  dart  around  them  and  bet'ore  them,  like  the  hawk 
tiiyliig  with  its  |>rey,  until  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs  for  them  to  strike.  If  it 
lie  merely  a  war  of  skirmishes  and  surprises,  this  is  their  favorite  an<l  generally 
successful  mode  of  attack.      Another  error  committed  bv  the  whiles  in  this  war  was 
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till'  cmploviiiciit   (if  ji   iiiiilti|ilicily  of  wpiKud'  coiiimimdcrH,   t'n'(|in'nll_v  cxcrcisiiifr 
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eiiiled  for  defence,  convinced  the  country  of  tiiis.  Tlie  war  liiid  liecn  in  |>roj{i(.ss 
Hoai'cely  three-fourths  of  ii  year,  thirinj;  wliicli  time  nniny  vahiahh'  lives  had  lieen 
lost  liy  Indian  amhiiscades  and  a  lai'j^e  amount  of  |ii'o|ierty  had  liccn  destroyed. 
Allhounh  the  settlers  wert'  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  no  ell'ective  hlow  had 
hccii  struck;  notiiin<r,  in  fact,  had  been  done  to  sui>due  the  daring;  spirit  of  tiie 
Indians,  and  their  entire  forcu  was  still  in  motion.  In  a  council  held  at  Jtoslon  it 
was  determined,  therel'oic,  to  adopt  more  general  and  eti'ective  measures  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  ensuiiifj  campaign.  Agreeahly  to  a  scale  then  es(ai)lished,  Massachu- 
.setls  colony  was  directed  to  furnish  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men  ;   I'lyinouth 
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Haven  colony,  three  hnndreil  and  llfteen  ;  making  a  total  force  of  one  thousand  men. 

It  was  sul>se(iueiitly  determined  to  fit  out  a  separate  expedition  against  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  whose  hostility  to  the  colonies  and  complicity  with  IMiilip  coidd  no  longer 
he  (lonl)ted.  They  were  designateil  as  the  first  oliject  of  atta(  k.  One  thousand  men 
were  also  mustered  for  this  service,  oilicered  hy  experienced  caj)faiiis,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  ilosiah  AVinslow.  Advanced  as  the  Kea.son  was  (Decemher 
8),  this  force  was  marched  in  separate  bodies  through  Seekouk  and  I'rovidenco 
and  over  the  I'atuxent  River  to  Wickford,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Oii  the  route  a 
system  of  wanton  ileslniction  of  person  and  property  was  carried  out,  it  hi'lng  their 
<lcsigii  to  make  the  Indians  feel  the  eiVects  of  the  war.  The  latter,  being  aj)prised  of 
the  iiiovement,  burned  lVtti(piamscott,  killing  lifteen  of  the  inhabitants,  and  con- 
centnited  their  forces  on  an  elevation,  several  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  swiimp, — a  jiositioii  located  in  the  jiresent  township  of  South  Kingstown,  Rhode 
Island. 

At  this  place  they  had  fortidecl  themselves  by  u  formidable  structure  of  palisades, 

one  pa.ssage  to  it. 


surrounded  oy  a  clo.se  hedge  curtain,  or  rude  al)atis,  leaving 
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which  led  across  a  brook  and  was  formed  of  a  single  log,  eU'vatcd  four  or  five  feet 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  At  another  point  of  the  fort iliciit ion  was  a  low  gap, 
closed  by  logs  four  or  five  feet  high,  which  could  be  scaled.     Clo.se  by  was  a  block- 


house to  defend  and  enfilade  this  weak   point.     The  whole 


woric  was  in<reiiioiis 


ly 


constrncted,  and  well  adajited  to  tlu^  Iiulian  mode  of  defence.     The  authorities  do 


to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 


not  mention  tliat  lliilip  was  present,  nut  ttiere  apjiears  to  l)C  no  doiiot  tliat  lie  had 
given  every  aid  in  his  p(twer  to  his  allies.  It  was  a  death-struggle  for  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  and  tludr  fate  would  determine  his,  for  they  were  far  superior  to  his  people 
in  number.s. 

Hy  the  destruction  of  Petti(iuainscott  and  its  little  garrison,  the  troops  composing 
Winslow's  army,  who  had  expected  to  take  up  their  quarters  there,  were  deprived 
of  all  shelter.  They  had  no  tents,  and  were  consequently  (»l)!iged  to  pass  a  very 
uncomfortable  night  in  the  open  isir.  It  was  late  in  Deci'mber,  and  bitter  cold,  with 
snow  on  the  ground.     The  Connecticut  forces  having  joined  him  on  the  18tli,  on  tlu! 
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next  (liiy  Wiiislow  put  lii.-t  iirniy,  now  iinioiiiititi<^  to  lit'ircu  liiiinln'd  incii,  in  imiliuii 
jit  nil  ciiily  lioiir,  as  llicy  liad  I'ij^litci'ii  milcM  to  luarrli  tliioiij;!!  (Iccp  snow.  Caplaiiis 
Mdsclcy  and  Davonpoit  lt<d  tlio  van,  Ciardiicr  and  .luluisou  the  centre,  and  Majnr 
A|iplt't(in  and  Captain  Oliver  llu;  rear  of  tlie  MassaeliUHi'tts  torecH ;  tlie  I'lynimith 
men,  miller  .Major  nradlord  and  Captain  (jorliain,  with  whom  was  (ieneral  Wiiislow, 
iiiaiclied  ill  the  centre;  while  the  Connectieiil  troops,  iintler  Major  Tl•ea^  and  Cap- 
tains Seely,  (Jallnp,  Mason,  Watts,  and  Marshall,  liroiif^ht  up  tlio  rear.  At  ono 
(('clock  in  the  at'teriioon,  gnideil  hy  an  Indian,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  tliu 
swamp,  where  a  party  of  the  eiieiiiy  had  heeii  stationed  as  a  corps  of  ohservation. 
These  were  iniiiiediately  attacked,  hut  tied  to  their  citadel.  A  detachineiil,  ciaii- 
prisiii;;  lour  companies,  iniiiiediately  rushed  through  the  Hwanip  at  a  venture,  and 
accidentally  reached  the  loj;  j^ap,  which  they  hcj^an  to  seah',  hut  they  were  compelled 
III  tall  hack  hefore  the  destructive  lire  from  the  Tiidian  hlock-house.  They  weru 
reinforced  liy  two  other  companies,  when,  pressing  gallantly  forward,  they  scaled  the 


d  entered  the  fort. 


iti 


th 


th 


uidor 


positioi 
tcrrilile  lire. 

While  victory  thus  hung  in  suspense,  the  remainder  of  the  army  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  swamp,  and  entered  the  works  at  the  same  gap,  after  which  the  contest 
was  maintained  with  great  ohstinaey  during  three  hours.  The  Indians  had  eoii- 
slnicted  coverts  in  such  a  inaiiner  that  the  place  could  he  taken  only  in  detail.' 
Driven  from  one  covert  after  another,  the  savages  kept  up  a  galliiij^  lire,  reso- 
lutely contesting  every  inch  of  ground.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  ahaiidoii 
the  fort  and  elfcct  their  retreat  hy  the  log  gate,  across  the  narrow  bridge,  which, 
llKUigh  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  Indians,  must  have  proved  a  diflicult  passage  to 
the  Hnglish.  During  the  contest  it  was  ohserved  that  a  large  body  of  the  Indians  had 
assemhicd  liehind  a  certain  part  of  the  fort,  whence  they  kept  up  a  most  annoying 
lire.  Captain  Church,  the  aide  of  ({eneral  Wiiislow,  having  the  command  of  a  vol- 
unteer company,  led  them  out  against  these  Indian  flankers,  whom  he  silenced  or 
dispersed,  when,  charging  again  with  great  gallantry,  he  re-entered  the  fort  through 
tlic  ol't-coiitested  gap,  driving  the  Indians  helbre  him.  He  encountered  them  on 
every  side,  hunted  from  their  coverts,  and  falling  fast  before  i\w,  English  musketry. 
The  Nariiigansctts  iinally  gave  up  the  struggle  and  lied  into  the  wilderness. 

Six  hundred  lodges  were  found  in  this  fortilled  enclosure.  It  was  in  the  winter 
season,  and  tlu^  natives  placed  great  reliance  on  the  strength  of  their  position,  as 
well  as  on  the  English  custom  of  suspending  war  operations  during  the  winter 
months;  therefore  the  Narragansetts  had  conveyed  their  women  and  children  to  this 
place  for  shelter.  It  has  been  stated,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  some 
of  the  most  bold  and  reckless  of  the  English  ollieers  had  been  formerly  sea-ca[itains, 
and  probalily  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  short  of  the  diabolical  spirit 
innate  in  men  of  that  class  could  have  suggested  the  cruel  scene  that  followed  the 
tlinlit  of  the  warriors.     The  wigwams,  containing  the  aged  and  superannuated,  the 
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wounueil  w^.o  were  unable  to  escape,  and  about  tbrce  hundred  women  and  children, 
Avere  set  on  fire.  The  miserable  inmates  ran  shrieking  in  every  direction  as  the 
flames  advanced,  but,  there  being  no  chance  for  ilight,  they  v.'ore  all  consumed  in  this 
inhuman  holocaust. 

The  Indians  who  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  swamp  near  by,  where  they  i)asscd  the 
night  in  the  snow,  and  where  many  of  their  number  died  from  exposure  and  the 
want  of  both  lire  and  food.  The  Narragansetts  afferwards  asserted  that  tliey  lost 
about  seven  hundred  warriors  at  the  fort,  besides  three  hur'dred  who  subsequently 
tlied  of  their  wouiuls.  The  entire  number  assembled  at  tlij  fort  has  been  computed 
at  four  thousand,  and  if  we  allow  but  live  persons  to  a  lodge  it  would  sum  up  a  total 
of  eight  hundred  families. 

The  eonflagra  ion  of  the  lodges,  after  the  Indian  warriors  had  lied,  was  not 
merely  unncccssaiy,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  but  it  was  also  an  unwise  measure  on  tlie 
])art  of  General  Winslow,  fui  the  Inc'iaa  Avigwams  might  have  afforded  shelter 
during  the  night  for  the  wounded  and  exhausted  soldiery.  But  the  English  were 
themselves  driven  out  by  the  I'ames,  and  were  comi)elled  to  retraie  their  way  through 
a  severe  snow-storm,  carrying  with  them  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  'J  iic 
intensity  of  the  cold,  added  to  the  jiangs  of  hunger,  occasioned  the  lieath  of  many 
of  the  latter,  whom  ordinary  care  might  have  saved.  They  reached  the  desolate  site 
of  I'ettiquaniscott  after  midnight,  and  the  following  day  thirty-four  of  their  number 
were  buried  at  that  i)lMce  in  one  grave.  ^lany  were  severely  frost-bitten,  and  four 
luindred  were  so  much  disabled  as  to  be  unfit  for  ilnty.  Had  the  Indians  rallied  and 
attacked  them  at  IVttiquamscott,  not  over  four  hundred  of  the  aruiv  could  have 
handled  a  gun  or  a  swonl.  Eighty-five  of  the  English  were  killed  in  the  storming 
of  the  fort,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  including  eight  captains  and  several 
subalterns. 

This  sever*?  biow  crii)j)led  the  power  of  the  Narragansetts,  but  did  not  luunble 
thcni.  On  tliL  ontniry,  the  survivors  cherished  the  most  intense  hatred  against  the 
English,  from  this  period  becoming  the  oj)en  and  fearless  allies  of  Philip;  and  the 
niiijority  of  them,  under  Canonchct,  a  short  ti'ue  subseiiueutly  joined  the  Xi|)mucks, 
and  Philip's  allies,  near  iJeeriield  and  Northfield.  Driven  from  their  villages  and 
their  co;:!>trv,  t'ley  turned  their  backs  on  their  once  happy  homes  with  a  fi'cling  akin 
to  that  which  had  at  a  prior  ])erioi!  animated  8assacus.  It  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  many  of  them  must  have  suffered  greatly  fnan  want  of  food;  but  the 
foresis  were  still  filletl  with  game,  and  they  also  fre(pienlly  seized  the  cattle  which 
were  straying  about  on  the  boi'dcis  of  the  settlements.  Early  in  Fcliruaiy,  1()7(), 
thiv  made  a  descent  upon  Lancaster,  which  they  burned,  and  captured  t'orty-two  per- 
sons; and  a  •^liort  time  then  alter  thev  willed  twenty  of  the  inhabilants  of  Mediield, 
at  the  same  titUi'  burning  half  the  town.  Se\'cn  (,:■  eight  buildings  shared  the  same 
fate  in  Weyriio"th.  On  the  loth  of  .March,  fiair  fortified  houses  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  (iroton.  Eive  houses  were  burned  and  five  persons  killed  at  Northampton, 
whence  the  Indians  were  repidsed,  losing  several  of'llieii'  nnndter.  A  tew  days  iaier, 
W'arwiek.  in  Klioile  Islund.  was  liurned,  and  before  the  close  ot'tlic  month  the  largest, 
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portion  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  was  likewise  consumed,  and  the  town  deserted 
l)y  its  inhabitants.  On  March  27  about  forty  Sudbury  men  surprised  and  attacked 
in  the  night  three  hundred  Indians,  killing  thirty  of  them. 

The  Indians  had  been  taught  the  efficacy  of  lire  by  their  bitter  experience  at 
Kingstown  fort,  and  they  soon  became  expert  in  using  it  against  the  English.  The 
torch  was  now  their  most  potent  weapon.  This  novel  mode  of  warfare  created  such 
a  panic  that  a  large  force  was  kept  on  the  alert  both  day  and  night.  Before  the 
depredations  could  be  checked  in  one  direction,  they  were  duplicated  at  another  and, 
frctjuently,  distant  point.  On  March  2(5,  Cai)tain  Pierce,  of  iScituate,  and  fifty  men, 
together  with  twenty  Cape  Cod  Indians,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  at  Pawtucket, 
were  suddenly  attacked  and  almost  entirely  annihilated,  after  having  slain  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  enemy.  Two  days  subsecjuently,  forty  dwelling-houses  and 
thirty  barns  were  burned  at  Kehoboth,  and  the  next  day  thirty  more  were  destroyed 
at  Providence.  Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  their  bodies  consumed  in  the  flames 
of  one  house  at  Plymouth.  Chelmsford,  Andover,  and  Marlborough  suflered  by  the 
torch  early  in  April. 

The  Indian  army  which  committed  these  depredations  numbered  some  five 
lmii(licd  men.  Finding  that  they  were  not  closely  pursued  after  their  attack  upon 
8ii(lbury,  they  encamj)ed  in  the  neighboring  forest.  Meantime,  a  force  of  seventy 
men,  under  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  were  nuirching  to  protect  other  towns,  learning 
that  a  body  of  Indians  was  concealed  in  the  woods  near  Sudbury,  determined  to  find 
tlu'iu.  Seeing  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  returning,  they  instantly  started  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  were  thus  led  into  an  ambush,  from  which  the  entire  force  of 
the  Indians  issui  1  and  commenced  a  fierce  attack.  Flight  being  out  of  the  question, 
the  English  fought  brav<  iy,  and  finally  gained  an  eminence.  Put  nothing  could 
withstand  such  numerical  odds,  and  Wadsworth  and  above  fifty  of  his  command 
were  killed.  The  same  day  a  provision-train  was  attacked  in  Prookfield,  and  three 
iiieii  killed  or  cai)tured.  This  day,  April  21,  is  memorable  as  the  last  great  success 
of  I'liilip.  The  ire  of  the  Indians  was  next  directed  against  the  old  Plymouth 
colony,  which  they  hateil  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  nucleus  of  the  colonists. 
Xini'tei'n  buildings  were  burned  at  Scituate,  sevcpteen  at  Bridgewater,  and  eleven 
iiouses  anil  live  barns  in  Plymouth  itself.  A  short  time  subsecpiently,  several  build- 
iiiu-s  were  consumed  at  Nemasket  (Middleborough).  Very  few  persons  were  killed 
ill  these  depredations,  but  the  Indian  firebrand  was  constantly  in  operation  against 
ivcrv  isolated  house  or  unguarded  village.  Marauding  parties  ■  "althily  traversed 
miles  of  territory  every  night,  and  no  num  could  sti'p  out  into  hi^^  iield  to  look  at  his 
farm  or  stock  without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  })ierce<'  iiy  the  swift-winged 
aiTow  or  the  unerring  ball  of  a  savage  foe.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England 
re  niiuded  anew  with  tlie  terrible  war-whoop. 

While  the  eastern  townships  thus  presented  a  scene  of  universal  devastation,  the 
Kiijilisli  iuhabitiints  on  the  western  borders  experienced  but  little  disturbance  from 
tlie  Indians.  Hut  when  the  latter  were  driven  from  the  eastern  section,  they  com- 
iiu mill  a  series  of  attacks  by  night  and  by  day  on   the  scattered  settlements  of  the 
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west.  To  repro.ss  tlie.s.'  oiitrai^es,  Miissacliusctts  and  Plyinoutli  sent  a  consitlcrable 
force  into  that  qnarter. 

After  tlio  8tornung  of  his  prineijial  fort  in  the  swamp  of  South  Kingstown,  Ca- 
noncliet,  the  reigning  eliieftain  of  the  Narragansetts,  fled  to  another  strong  position, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  defeat  had  humbled  him.  His  grandfather,  Canonieus, 
had  been  the  ruling  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  had  sold  Aquidneek,  now  Rhode  Island, 
to  the  English.  Canonicus's  son,  Miantonomo,  equally  noted  for  his  politic  char- 
acter and  his  personal  bravery,  Icul  actv'd  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  which 
followed  the  overthrow  of  (he  Pe(iuots.  Canonchct  himself  could  look  back  to  no 
period  of  the  Narragansett  history  v.hich  did  not  afford  him  cause  for  pride.  What- 
ever course  his  reflections  took,  ho  appears  only  to  have  been  hardened  in  feeling, 
and  more  than  ever  incited  to  hati'cd  of  the  English,  by  the  contest  with  Winslow. 

As  spring  a  Ivanced,  he  issued  from  his  place  of  retreat,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
party,  came  to  Seekonk  to  procure  seed-corn  for  planting.  This  movement  was 
revealed  by  two  Indian  wo  n.-n  who  were  captured,  and  who  also  informed  the 
colonists  that  his  place  of  refuge  was  on  Black  River.  Some  Connecticut  soldiers, 
under  Caj)tain  George  Denison,  who  ha[)pened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time, 
proceeded  to  make  search  for  him,  an  I  succeeded  in  finding  some  of  his  party.  They 
then  immediately  scattered,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  him,  each  S(juad  taking  a 
different  route.  Canonchet  had  adopted  a  similar  policy,  dividing  his  followers  into 
.separate  ])arties.  Forty-four  of  his  men  were  killed  or  taken,  Denison  not  losing  a 
man.  The  sachem  was  seen  by  a  person  who  recognized  him,  and  hotly  pursued. 
In  order  to  expedite  his  flight,  he  threw  off  his  laced  coat  and  wampum  belt,  and 
would  have  escaped  had  he  not  made  a  false  step  and  fallen  into  the  water,  wetting 
his  gun.  A  swift-footed  IVquot,  who  was  in  the  English  army,  immediately  seized 
and  held  him  until  some  of  the  soldiers  arrived.  He  was  desired  to  indicate  his 
submission,  but  refused,  maintaining  both  in  his  air  and  in  his  manner  a  proud, 
unconquered  aspect,  and  disdaining  to  make  ii"y  answi'rs  compromising  his  honor. 

He  Wius  taken  under  a  strong  guard  '>  Stonnigton,  where  he  was  allowed  (he 
formality  of  a  trial.  This  local  tribunal  condemned  him  to  be  shot,  which  sentence 
was  executed  by  the  Mohicans  and  Pequots.  "I  like  it  well,"  said  the  jiroud  chief- 
tain, when  informed  what  was  to  be  his  fate.  "I  shall  die  before  I  speak  anything 
unworliiy  of  myself" 

With  Canonchet  the  Narragansett  power  in  reality  expired,  and  his  people  wen* 
all  driven  out  of  the  country,  exce]it  those  under  Ninigret,  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  The  Narragansett  nation  had  doubtless  produced  greater 
chiefs  than  Caiioneliet,  bnt  none  who  had  possessed  a  higher  or  a  firmer  sense  of  his 
power  and  authority,  or  who  had  entertained  a  greater  repngiiiince  to  the  influx  of 
the  English  lace.  Canonieus  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  foreign  race,  but  he  saw 
some  advantages  in  that  commerce  which  supjdied  a  market  for  what  the  natives 
could  most  easily  procure,  ;ind  which  furnished  lliem  with  articles  of  which  they 
stood  in  need.  These  cireiuii>tances,  coupled  with  the  influence  ot'  iioger  Williams, 
induced  him  to  adopt  a  conservative  course,  and  to  prevent  his  tribe  from  committing 
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liosti'.e  acts.  Ilis  son,  Miaiitonomo,  was  greatly  liis  superior,  both  in  mental  and  in 
|H'rsonal  endowments,  hut  he  j)ossessed  a  liery,  ungovi^rnahle  spirit.  Impatient  under 
the  ])ressuro  of  wrongs  that  he  could  not  ledress,  he  was  too  eager  to  avenge  injuries 
received  from  his  kinsmen,  the  Mohicans,  hy  a  sudden,  inii)ulsive  movement,  the 
object  of  which  might  have  been  attained  by  more  deliberation.  His  death  on 
Bacheni's  Plain  is  not  remarkable  as  an  act  of  .savage  cruelty,  but  it  affords  a  clear 
proof  of  the  crafty  policy  of  the  colonial  authorities.  An  Indian  hand  was  made  to 
strike  the  exeeutionary  blow  wlii.'h  Indian  clemency  or  tliploniacy  had  withheld, 
(.'anonchct,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  by  the  same  (piestionable  system. 

Winter  is  not  usually  u  season  of  warfare  among  the  forest  Indians,  who  can  be 
traced  in  the  snow,  and  cannot  camp  without  ilres,  but  where  the  plunder  of  barns 
and  cattle  is  at  hand  to  afford  them  sustenance  the  rule  is  violated.  I'hilip  resolved 
that  neither  cold  nor  hunger  should  stay  his  onset ;  he  had  engaged  in  a  death- 
struggle  with  New  England,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  .she  never  had  to  cope  with 
another  enemy  so  energetic  and  desperate  as  he. 

After  the  cai)ture  of  Canonchet,  the  party  which  had  been  led  by  him  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Deeriield  and  Northlield,  in  which  vicinity  Philip's  Indians  had  been 
for  some  time  collected,  committing  de[)redations  on  the  inhabitants.  Philip  made 
tills  part  of  the  country  his  head-(piarters,  and,  according  to  accounts  then  current, 
he  had  received  countenance  from  the  French  in  Canada,  who  had  sent,  and  continued 
to  send,  Indian  marauding  parties  into  this  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  He  had 
liiniself  visited  Canada,  and  he  purposed,  in  case  of  final  defeat,  to  retire  into  that 
jirovince.  A  Natick  Indian  who  had  been  sent  out  as  a  sj)y  reported  that  Philip 
had  visited  All)any  to  obtain  a^'^istance  from  the  Mohawks.  Tli<  Mohawks  might 
have  been  inclined  to  aid  him,  but  for  a  piece  of  treachery  which  unexpectedly  came 
to  light.  Philip's  men  had  killed  a  few  Mohawk  hunters  o  their  huntinu-grounds 
in  the  Coiinecticut  Vallev,  and  the  chief  had  adroitlv  laii  lilanie  on  the  English, 

r.iit  one  of  the  men  supposed  to  be  dead  had  recovered,  ar.d  revtaled  tin  true  state 
of  tlu'  case. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Philip  entertained  lio  idea  of  giving  up  tin'  enntest, 
but  was  prejiaring  to  carry  on  the  campaign  of  1(170  with  rciu'wed  vigor.  .\~  the 
spring  advanced,  his  central  position  appeared  to  bo  at  or  about  Turner's  Falls,  on 
the  Connecticut,  then  a  noted  locality  for  the  catching  of  shad  and  other  spec'.es  of 
ll-h  iiliounding  in  this  I'ivi'r.  At  Longnieadow,  on  the  2(')th  of  March,  an  arn:  I 
cavaicade,  while  proceeding  to  church,  was  attacked,  and  two  men  killed  and  u 
iiiniilicr  wounded.  On  another  similar  occasion  two  women  and  their  children 
liccame  so  much  frightened  that  they  fell  from  their  horses  and  were  dragged  by  the 
Indians  into  a  swamp.  These  aifairs,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  ii; 
wiiieh  men  were  killed  on  both  sides,  rendered  it  clear  that  Philip's  main  force 
liailiDred  in  this  vicinity,  and  thither,  therefore,  the  English  troops  were  marched, 
ciiips  after  corps,  both  horse  and  foot,  under  approved  leaders,  until  the  foret'  swelled 
to  a  consideralile  luindier.  The  Indians  were  camped  around  the  f'dls  on  both  bunks 
in  iletached  bodies,  and  were   also  congregated  on   its  elills  and  on  tlu'  neighliuriiig 
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ihiliiiuls.  As  the  Eiij^lisli  force  in  tliis  quarter  was  not  at  the  outset  very  lunnerous, 
the  Indians  were  not  in  nuicli  fear,  and  eonse(jnentIy  beeaine  careless.  Two  captives 
who  had  escaped  reported  this  supineness  and  di'scrihed  their  position.  About  one 
liundred  and  sixty  mounted  men  marched  for  the  falls,  under  Captain  Turner,  whose 
gallantry  was  commemorated  by  giving  to  the  place  his  name.  They  were  joineil  by 
militia  from  opringfield  and  Northami)ton,  and  then  led  by  skilful  guides  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  spot,  where  Turner  dismoiuited  his  men  and  fastened  his  horses, 
leaving  a  small  guard  to  {)rotect  them.  Having  been  previously  joined  by  parties 
under  the  command  of  Ilolyoke  and  Lyman,  the  whole  force  jiroceeded  with  silence 
and  caution  toward  the  Indian  cam]).  Day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  enemy, 
deeming  themselves  secure,  kept  no  watch.  They  were  yet  iiisleep,  and  scattered 
around  at  several  points,  mostly  above  the  falls,  where  the  river  poured  at  one  leap 
over  a  precipice  of  forty  feet.  A  well-dirccti'd  lire  gave  them  the  first  indication 
that  the  detested  English,  shouting  "  Mohawks !"  were  upon  them.  Seizing  their 
arms,  they  fought  distractedly.  A  large  number  of  them  leaped  into  their  canoes  to 
cross  the  river,  some  of  which,  having  no  paddles,  were  soon  swept  over  the  falls,  and 
all  who  were  in  them,  with  one  exception,  drowned.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  three  hundred  warriors.  One  hundred  and  forty  were  swept 
over  the  falls,  only  one  of  whom  was  saved.  Those  who  succeeded  in  escaping  across 
tlie  river  joined  tlie  others  in  their  flight.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  and  a  disastrous 
defeat.     The  slaughter  was  so  great  that  one  hundred  dead  were  counted  on  the  tield. 

After  their  flight  the  Indians  again  rallied,  crossed  below  the  falls,  and  attacked 
the  guard  which  had  l)een  left  witii  the  horses.  Ai>  Indian  captive  reported  that 
Philip  had  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  men.  This  news  produced 
a  panic,  and  a  separation  of  the  English  forces.  A  tliickly-wooded  moniss  Hanked 
the  left  banks  of  the  falls,  extending  nearly  to  Clreen  Kiver.  Those  who  retreated 
by  this  route  were  siil)jccted  to  repeated  attacks,  and  one  of  the  parties  which  at- 
tempted to  cross  it  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  men  taken  prisoners  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  Turner  beat  back  tlie  ])arty  wliich  attacked  his  camp,  remounted  his  horses, 
and  vigorously  pursued  the  enemy,  who,  divitling  as  he  advanced,  closed  in  behind, 
and  pursued  him  in  turn.  He  fell,  pierced  by  a  l)ullet,  while  crossing  (ireen  Kiver. 
Holyoke,  wiio  had  killed  live  Indians  with  his  own  hand,  now  assumed  the  command, 
and,  crossing  the  plains  and  Deertield  River,  he  entered  that  town,  closely  2>ressed  by 
the  Indians.     In  this  retreat  he  lost  thirty-eight  men. 

This  action,  however,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  Tlic  Imlians,  who  were 
thrice  the  number  of  their  assailants,  had  been  posted  in  a  counliy  where  they  could 
obtain  ready  subsistence  and  keep  the  surrounding  territory  in  alarm  by  their  secret 
attacks.  Believing  themselves  invincible,  they  had  at  last  become  careless,  and,  when 
they  least  expected  it,  had  la-en  surprised  by  a  comparatively  small  force,  a  larg(,' 
number  killed,  and  the  rest  disju-rsed.  They  had  never  before  experienced  hi  decided 
an  overthrow,  and,  though  they  rallied  and  fought  desperately,  the  dreaded  combi- 
nation was  broken  up,  and  was  never  afterwards  re-formed. 

After  this  affair,  I'hilij),  who  had  during  many  ?noiilhs  made  this  place  lii<  head- 
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qiiiirtors,  dotorniiiu'd,  it  appears,  to  retreat  towards  the  nortli.  This  cliief,  the  various 
authorities  state,  Iiad  kept  hiuiself  souiewhat  in  retirement  after  a  price  had  been 
placed  upon  his  lu  ad.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had  seen  Sassacus,  Mianto- 
noiiio,  and  Canonchet  falL  He  liad  also  seen  the  colonies  spread  instead  of  diminisli. 
Wlietlier  he  meditated  striking  another  blow  at  the  settlements  after  the  action  at 
Turner's  Falls,  or  relinquished  the  idea  of  a  retreat  to  Canada  through  tlie  territory 
of  the  great  Inxpiois  nation  and  across  the  waters  of  Lake  Ciiam])hiin,  is  not  known. 
He  never  again,  however,  attained  to  the  power  he  had  once  jiosscssed,  and  his  for- 
tune and  influence  appear  to  have  henceforth  deserted  liim. 

The  action  at  Turner's  Falls  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  jNfay.  On  the  IJOth  of  the 
same  month  six  hundred  Indians  attacked  Hatfield  with  great  fury,  burned  twelve 
l)uildings,  assaulted  several  palisaded  dwellings,  and  killed  a  number  of  the  inlnibi- 
tauts,  but  the  latter,  being  reinforced  from  Hadlcy,  succeeded  in  saving  the  town 
from  complete  destruction  and  in  driving  the  Indians  out  of  it.  The  loss  of  the 
colonists  was  five  men,  and  that  of  the  Indians  twenty-five.  The  latter  in  their 
retreat  drove  of!"  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12tli  of  June  the  Indians  assaulted  Iladley  with 
their  entire  force,  reported  at  seven  hundred  warriors.  An  ambuscade  was  formed 
bv  them  at  night  ut  one  end  of  the  town,  into  which  they  endeavored  to  decoy  the 
inliabitants  the  following  day.  Not  .succeeding  in  this,  they  secured  possession  of  a 
iioiisc,  which  alforded  them  shelter  during  the  assault,  and  also  lired  a  i)arn.  They 
were  at  length  repulsed  with  but  little  loss.  The  story  originally  told  by  Hutchinson, 
and  often  since  repeated  as  veritable  history,  that  on  this  occasion  the  regicide  CJoffe 
suddenly  appeared,  placed  hiuiself  at  the  head  of  the  townspeople,  and  drove  oil"  the 
Indians,  is  wholly  wanting  in  authenticity. 

Philip  next  turned  his  attention  to  Plymouth,  the  old  thorn  which  still  rankled 
in  his  side.  To  this  (piarfer  he  repaired  personally,  in  the  latter  i)art  of  June,  at 
the  head  of  a  larg*'  force,  ami  harassed  the  surrounding  settlements  by  his  marauding 
attacks,  but  elVected  nothing  of  im|)ortance.  This  move  had  the  efl'ect,  however,  of 
iii(Iuciiig  the  colonists  to  semi  fresh  troops  into  the  field,  who  were  animated  with  tie- 
warmest  zeal  against  their  common  enemy.  Distinguished  among  these  was  the 
vclcnin  ('a|>tain  IJenjamin  Church,  who  was  indefatigal)le  in  scouring  the  C(mntry, 
destroying  the  lodges  of  the  Indians,  capturing  their  women  and  children,  and 
killing  their  warriors.  He  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  far  and  wide.  The  hunted 
sachem,  although  he  hi;d  no  longer  a  fixed  point  at  which  to  convene  his  council  and 
could  not  count  upon  a  place  where  his  person  would  be  sate,  still  maintained  a 
liaiighty  mien,  and  evinced  no  signs  of  submission,  but  on  the  contrary  manifested  a 
per.-evcring  spirit  of  hostility  and  hatred. 

Major  John  Talcott,  of  Connecticut,  on  tluly  '2  came  upon  a  large  body  of 
Indians  in  the  Xarragansett  country,  at  a  place  called  Nipsachooke,  in  a  great  spruce 
sw;tin|i,  and  within  tbnr  hours  slew  or  captured  one  hundred  and  seventy-. nu',  and 
sixty-seven  more  on  the  following  day.  This  was  in  wiiat  is  now  Smithlleld,  Rhode 
Island,     (^iiceii    .Magnus,  "  that   old   [)iece  of  venom,"  was  among   the  slain.     'Iwo 
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liuiulrt'd  siirrt'iulcrod  in  Plyniouth  colony  a  f'l'w  days  Inter.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
hud  been  killed  or  taken  by  the  Massaehusett.s  forees  prior  to  Jnly  22,  at  which  time 
they  retnrned  to  Boston.  July  27  the  suganiore  John,  a  Niitniuck  sachem,  came  in 
and  surrendered  at  IJoston,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  lolhnvers. 

While  Church  was  in  Rhode  Island,  Pometakom  wiiH  ilriven  from  his  covert 
like  a  hunted  lion,  his  wife,  children,  and  others  of  his  household  being  surprised 
and  killed.  The  chief  himself,  however,  escaped,  and  fled  from  j)lace  to  place. 
At  length  the  brother  of  an  Indian  whom  Philip  had  unjustly  killed  brouglit 
intelligence  that  the  haughty  Pokanoket  had  taken  refuge  in  a  swam[)  located  on 
Mount  Hope  Neck.  Church  proceeded  to  the  peninsula  with  a  iuind)er  of  volun- 
teers and  a  party  of  friendly  Indians,  guided  by  the  informer.  They  crossed  the 
Taunton  River  in  perfect  secrecy,  and  reached  the  swamp  after  nightfall  (August 
11).  Church  then  formed  his  men  in  segment.s  of  a  circle,  in  open  order,  and 
marched  them  upon  the  swamp.  Having  placed  a  friendly  Indian  alternately  next 
to  a  white  man,  he  issued  orders  to  lire  on  any  person  who  should  attempt  to  esca|)e 
through  the  closing  circle.  They  waited  for  daybreak  in  intense  anxiety  and  pro- 
found silence.  A  small  select  party,  under  Golding,  was  detailed  to  advance  and 
rouse  up  the  Pokanoke/  chief.  While  these  arrangements  were  being  perfected,  and 
the  attacking  party  was  still  behind,  a  shot  whistled  over  Church's  head,  followed  by 
a  volley,  fired  by  a  party  of  Indians  sent  out  by  Philip.  Daylight  had  now  a[)peared. 
The  report  of  guns  attracted  the  attention  of  the  chief,  and,  seizing  his  tobacco- 
l)0iich,  powder-horn,  and  gun,  he  started  immediately  to  sustain  his  advanced  party. 
The  Indians  followed  Philip  in  files.  An  Englishman,  not  knowing  the  chief,  lev- 
elled his  piece  at  him  on  a  venture,  but  it  missed  fire.  An  Indian  placed  next  him 
then  discharged  his  musket  at  him,  sending  two  balls  through  his  body,  and  laying 
him  dead  on  the  sjiot.  Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  chief,  an  Indian  voice  was  heard 
thundering  through  the  swamp-,  "  loofosh  /  loolosh  !"  (Onward!  Onward!)  which 
cry  proceeded  from  Annawon,  Philip's  principal  war-captain,  who  was  nrging  his 
men  to  maintain  their  ground.  The  result  was  a  bloody  conflict,  in  which  the 
Indians  fought  like  tigers.  Church  finally  made  a  determined  charge  with  all  his 
force,  killing  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  but  Annawon,'  with  about  sixty  followers, 
escaped. 

During  the  whole  of  this  terrible  war  the  Mohicans  remained  faithful  to  the 
English,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  reddened  the  soil  of  Connecticut.  Rut  iu  the 
adjacent  colonies  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  more  than  six  hundred 
men,  chiefly  the  young,  the  flower  of  the  country,  perished;  six  hundred  houses 
were  burned,  and  an  immense  amount  of  projierty  was  destroyed.  Of  the  able- 
bodied  men  one  in  twenty  had  fallen. 

The  death  of  Philip  was  in  effect  the  termination  of  a  war  which  had  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  colonies,  for,  although  the  Pokanoket.s  had  been  the  prime 
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instigators  of  it,  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Narrugtinsetts,  and  otlier  auxiliaries,  one 
after  another,  had  joined  the  league ;  and  although  less  than  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  coniniencemcnt  of  the  war,  the  entire  Indian  power  of  the  country  was 
o})enly  or  secretly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Mount  Hope  sachem.  Notwithstanding 
his  rooteil  hatred  of  the  whites  and  of  the  whole  scheme  of  civilization,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  was  a  man  who  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  position  and 
of  the  destiny  of  the  New  England  tribes ;  much  less  can  it  be  questioned  that  he 
possessed  great  energy  of  character,  persuasive  powers  suited  to  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Indians,  and  very  considerable  skill  in  jjlanning,  as  well  m  daring  in 
carrying  his  projects  into  effect.  Gookin  calls  him  "  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  icnowledge  in  the  best  things."  We  may  lament  that  such  energies  were  misap- 
plied, but  we  cannot  withhold  our  respect  for  the  man  who  was  capable  of  combining 
all  the  military  strength  and  political  wisdom  of  his  country,  and  of  placing  the 
colonies  in  decidedly  the  greatest  peril  through  which  they  ever  passed. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  MEIlllIMAC   VALLEY   AND  ABENAKI  TRIBES— KINO  WILLIAM'S   WAR— GOV- 
ERNOR DUDLEY'S   WAR— SEBASTIAN   RALE— LOVEWELL'S   FIOIIT. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  English,  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  powers  located  in  that  territory  were  the  Pokanokets,  under  Massasoit ; 
the  Narragansetts,  under  Canonicus;  the  Pequot-Algonkins,  of  Connecticut ;  and  the 
Mcrrinuics  or  Pennacooks,  of  Amoskcag.  Each  of  these  comprised  several  subor- 
dinate tribes  bearing  separate  names,  and,  although  bound  by  both  lingual  and  tribal 
aflinitios  to  the  central  tribal  government,  yielding  obedience  to  it  in  the  ordinary 
loose  manner  of  local  Indian  tribes.  Each  of  these  tribal  circles  was  ruled  by  its 
particular  chief,  who,  although  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  powers  and  immunities 
of  hereditary  descent,  exercised  no  absolute  controlling  influence  beyond  what  the 
popular  voice  allowed  him.  The  colonists  were  not  long  in  ascertaining  who  were 
the  principal  rulers,  or  in  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  conciliate  them. 

Tlieir  mode  of  treating  with  the  Indians  was  to  assert  that  the  sovereignty  and 
fee-simple  of  the  soil  were  vested  in  the  English  crown,  but  yet  to  acknowledge  the 
possessory  right  of  the  aborigines  by  presents  or  by  purchase,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  local  chiefs.  When  collisions  were  occasioned  by  disputed  boundaries,  or  by 
(juestions  of  trade,  they  were  adjusted  in  councils  of  both  parties.  No  difliculties  of 
any  general  moment  occurred  until  the  origination  of  the  Pequot  war.  The  bloody 
feud  between  the  Mohicans,  under  Uncas,  and  the  Narragansetts,  under  Miantonomo, 
was  a  consequence  of  the  Pequot  outbreak.  The  colonies  endeavored  as  much  as 
possible  to  abstain  from  any  participation  in  this  struggle,  but  in  u  very  short  time 
they  became  involved  in  open  warfare  with  the  Narragansetts.  It  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Pokanokets  or  \Vami)anoags,  who  under  the  benevolent  Massasoit 
had  lived  in  amity  with  tlie  English  for  so  long  a  period,  could  sit  cahnly  by  and  see 
a  foreign  people,  whose  numners,  customs,  and  opinions  differed  so  widely  from  tlieir 
own,  attain  the  possession  of  power,  and  spread  over  their  country,  without  experi- 
encing feelings  of  jealousy  and  animosity.  The  impatient  spirit  which  Alexander 
evinced  during  his  short  reign,  and  the  more  deliberate  and  craf\y  policy  of  Piiilij), 
developed  this  latent  Indian  feeling.  These  events  have,  however,  been  already 
related  in  detail. 

Tlie  Merrimac  tribes,  among  whom  tlui  Pennacooks  appear  to  have  held  the 
highest  position,  had  located  the  seat  of  their  government  at  the  Amoskcag  Falls 
(now  Manchester,  New  Hampshire),  a  name  denoting  the  abundance  of  beaver  on 
that  streiun.  The  ruling  sachem  was  Passaconnaway,  a  celebrated  magician,  a  dis- 
tinguished war-captain,  an  ehxpient  speaker,  and  a  wise  ruler.  Few  aboriginal  chiefs 
in; 
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over  siirpiiHseil  liim  ii»  i  ;ental  or  niug.stcrial  quiilificiitions.  For  ii  long  period  ho 
])ni(k'iitly  niiiintiiinod  friciully  volutions  with  the  Mii.s.suelui.sotts  and  New  llaniiwhiro 
colonios,  and  his  intorviowH  with  John  Kliot  denote  that  he  posHCsscd  u  mind  caj)al)le 
of  grasping  the  truths  of  religion.  It  is  manifest  that  his  most  earnest  desires  were 
to  make  the  vicinity  of  his  helovcd  Amoskeag  his  home  in  old  age,  and  that  his 
hones  should  be  deposited  on  one  of  the  beautiful  islands  in  the  Merrimac.  But  the 
spirit  of  aggression  frustrated  his  wishes.  There  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  tlie 
JCnglish  mind  against  the  natives,  which  brought  the  colonists  and  the  Merrimacs 
into  collision  in  many  different  ways.  Injury  was  retaliated  by  injury,  and  blood 
WHS  avenged  by  blood.  Murders  wore  followed  by  wars,  in  which  the  English  were 
invariably  successful,  and  finally  Passaconnaway  and  his  Pennacooks  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Now  Hampshire  and  Maine,  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Penobscot, 
woi'o  drenched  with  Indian  as  well  as  English  blood.  The  time  will  arrive  when  the 
history  of  these  sanguinary  strifes  will  become  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  pen  and  the 
pencil,  and  then  the  bold  and  heroic  men  whose  lot  it  was  to  act  the  ])art  of  their 
(•(iiiiiti'y's  defenders  in  these  perilous  scenes  will  receive  their  due  meed  of  j)raise. 

The  Abenaki  tribe  also  acted  an  imjjortant  part  in  the  Indian  history  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  This  word  is  too  vague  for  any  ethnological  purpose,  being 
the  mere  Indian  term  for  Eastlander.'  The  language  of  this  people  designates  their 
Algonkin  lineage,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  some  orthographical  peculiarities, 
the  princi])al  of  which  is  the  use  of  the  letter  r.  The  early  colonists  called  them 
Tarrantines,  but  among  the  Iroquois  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Onagunga. 

The  news  of  the  rising  of  Philij)  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  hostile 
demonstrations  at  the  ciistward,  which  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  extended  nearly 
three  hundred  miles.  In  Maine  a  border  warfare  was  waged,  unattended,  however,  by 
iiiiy  prominent  event.  Of  the  English  settlements  nearly  one-half  were  destroyed  in 
(lotail,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  away,  killed,  or  carried  into  cajitivity.  The  Indians 
were  supplied  with  arms  by  the  French  on  the  Penobscot.  Peace  was  at  length 
secured  by  the  treaty  at  Casco  Bay  in  1078. 

Jn  .lidy,  1087,  Denonville,  Governor  of  New  France,  with  a  force  of  three  thou- 
siinil,  consisting  mostly  of  Indians  gathered  from  all  points,  set  out  from  Irondequoit 
IJay  to  invade  the  Seneca  country.  On  the  way  he  seized  a  party  of  English  traders, 
distributed  their  goods  among  the  savages,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Canada.  The 
Sutras  laid  an  ambuscade  for  him,  into  which  he  fell,  but  finally  they  were  routed, 
lluir  village  burned,  and  their  corn-fields  laid  wa.ste.  Returning  to  jNIontreal,  he 
nhuih  Fort  Niagara  on  his  way,  and  garrisoned  it  with  one  hundred  men.  The 
(iiinpaign  enraged  without  seriously  injuring  the  Senecas,  whose  chief  town,  de- 
stroyed by  Denonville,  and  named  by  him  Oannagaro,  was  on  Boughton's  Hill,  near 
tlu'  present  village  of  Victor,  New  York. 

King  William's  war  began  in  1(58!),  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
in  10'.)7.     Count  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  the  ablest  of  all  the  French  officers 
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in  Amoricii,  was  diargod  to  recover  IIiuI.soh'h  Hay,  to  protect  Acadia,  and  l»y  a 
descent  from  Canada  to  assist  a  ileet  from  France  in  con(jneriii<;  New  York.  At 
daybreak  on  tlie  2r)tli  of  Au^jjiist,  1(!8!),  lifteea  Iinndred  Iroqnois  reacli(;d  tlie  Isle  of 
Montreal,  at  La  Chine,  bnrned  the  houses,  and  massacred  two  iumdred  peoph'.  They 
then  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  the  fort,  and  the  whole  island,  which  they 
held  until  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  alarm  Fort  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
was  evacuated  and  razed. 

In  the  eiwt,  Cocheco  (Dover,  New  Hampshire)  waa  burned  by  the  Pennacooks 
on  the  night  of  June  27,  Major  Waldron  and  twenty-two  others  slain,  and  twenty- 
nine  captives  taken,  and  the  stockade  at  Pemaquid  (Maine)  was  taken  in  August  by 
the  IVnobscots.  At  midnight  on  the  8th  of  February,  KJOO,  Schenectady  was 
attacked  and  burned  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  under  J)e  Mantet  and  Ste.- 
Hclc'ne,  with  D'Iberville  as  a  volunteer,  and  sixty  persons  massacred,  the  remainder 
of  its  inhabitants  fleeing,  some  half  clad,  through  the  snows  to  Albany.  A  party 
from  Three  Rivers,  led  by  llouville,  on  March  27  surj)rised  the  settlement  at  Salmon 
Falls,  on  the  Piscataqua,  which  was  burned  after  u  bloody  engagement,  and  lifty-foiir 
prisoners  were  taken,  chieHy  women  and  children.  On  his  return,  Koiiville  met  a  war- 
party  from  (iuebee  under  Portneuf,  and,  with  them  and  a  reinforcement  from  Castine, 
successfully  attacked  the  fort  antl  village  at  Casco  Hay.  Acadia  was  con(pU'red  in 
the  following  May  by  Sir  William  Pliipps,  who  failed  ignoniiniously  in  an  expedition 
against  (Quebec  in  Octol)er.  York,  Maine,  was  suri)rised  by  French  and  Indians  in 
February,  l(i'J2.  An  attack  on  We!  is,  June  I),  was  foiled  by  its  resolute  defenders. 
Nin(>ty-four  persons  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity  from  Oyster  Kiver,  New 
Hampshire,  in  July,  1(!94,  and  in  March,  l(i()7,  an  attack  on  Haverhill  made  Han- 
nah Dustin  famous  as  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  on  record. 

Frontenac  in  the  AVest  endeavored  by  alternate  missions  and  incursions  to  win 
over  or  to  terrify  the  Five  Nations  into  an  alliance.  In  1(j!K3  he  captured  three  of 
the  Mohawk  castles,  but  Schuyler,  of  Alltany,  with  two  hundred  men,  overtook  the 
l)arty  and  succeeded  in  liberating  many  of  the  captives.  In  KJ'.H!  the  French  and 
their  allies  renewed  their  eil'orts,  Frontenac  himself,  then  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
heading  the  forces.  Two  bundles  of  reeds  suspended  on  a  tree,  which  they  encoun- 
tered on  their  way,  denoted  that  fourteen  huudretl  and  thirty-four  warriors  (the 
nnml)er  of  reeds)  defied  them.  The  great  village  of  tlu(  Onondagas  was  set  on  lire 
and  destroyed;  the  country  of  the  Oneidas  was  ravaged,  their  corn  cut  up,  and  their 
villages  burnt;  and  it  wa.s  proposed  to  go  against  the  Cayugas,  but  Frontenac  decided 
to  return  to  Montreal,  leaving  the  Innpiois  humbled,  indeed,  but  unsubdued.  In  the 
summer  of  17(M)  peace  was  ratified  between  the  Iroipiois  on  the  one  side  and  France 
and  her  Indian  allies  on  the  other. 

The  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Ilyswick  was  of  brief  duration.  In  the 
year  170()  lOurope  was  once  more  in  arms  over  the  (piestion  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, and  the  colonies  of  France  and  England  were  again  involved  in  a  bloody  stril'e, 
which  lasted  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  171'5.  A  congress  of  Abenaki  chiefs,  in 
June,  170:5,  declared  to  (Jovernor  Dudley  that  the  sun  was  not  more  distant  from  the 
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(•mill  tliiin  (heir  tlioiif^lits  from  war,  yet  witliin  six  wookn  tlio  .!,',?  Cdiiiiliy  from 
Cased  to  Wells  was  in  a  coiillaj^ratioii.  Several  parties  of  iiKJiaiis  and  I'^ciieii  lairst 
ii|MHi  every  house  or  garrison  in  that  region  on  the  10th  of  Angnst,  sparing  neither 
old  nor  yonng.  A  party  under  Ifertel  do  Kouville  attaeked  Deerlieid  in  tlie  early 
morning  of  Mareh  1,  1701,  and,  entering  tlie  palisades,  whieli  four  feet  of  snow  had 
rciidi'reil  useless,  set  the  village  on  lire,  killed  forty-seven  of  the  inlialiitants,  and 
carried  one  hundred  and  twelve  into  eajitivity.  During  all  these  years  the  Massa- 
elinsetts  frontiers  were  desolated,  presenting  a  shocking  picture  of  danger  and  misery. 
Children  at  play,  lahorers  in  the  fields,  mothers  employed  ahout  their  househohls,  all 
were  victims  to  an  enemy  who  disappeared  as  soon  as  a  hlow  was  struck,  and  who 
was  (piick  to  discover  and  profit  hy  any  lack  of  vigilance  in  a  fandly  or  garrison. 
In  17<>(>,  Chelmsford,  (iroton,  Sudhury,  Exeter,  Dover,  and  many  other  places  suf- 
fered more  or  less  severely.  Many  Xew-Englanders  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
Canada,  and  many  were  killed  on  the  way.  In  the  night  of  August  2!>,  ITOS, 
Haverhill,  on  the  jMerrimae,  was  attacked  hy  a  party  of  Indians  and  Canadians 
nmler  Des  Chaillons  and  Rouville,  the  destroyer  of  Deerlieid.  It  contained  at  that 
time  thirty  Iwmses,  the  new  meeting-house  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
These  were  all  as.saulted  simultaneously.  J{(>njamin  llolfe,  the  minister,  was  licati'U  to 
death,  and  his  wife  and  infant  child  savagely  slaughtered,  and  many  others  fell  unilei' 
the  rifle  and  tomahawk.  As  the  destroyers  retired,  Samuel  Ayer,  with  a  few  nu'U, 
hung  on  their  rear,  and  succeeded,  although  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  in  rescuing 
several  from  captivity. 

In  1710,  Colonel  Nicholson,  with  a  fleet  and  four  New  England  regiments, 
captured  I'ort  Royal,  to  which,  in  honor  of  (^uceii  Anne,  was  given  the  name  of 
Annapolis.  An  un,snceessfnl  expedition  against  Quehec,  in  1711,  luider  Admiral 
Walker,  was  the  finale  in  America  of  this  horrihie  warfare,  instigated  Ity  C'hristian 
princes,  which  had  occasioned  such  needless  and  inhuman  hutchery.  In  a  single 
year  of  this  cruel  war  one-fifth  i>art  of  all  who  were  capahle  of  hearing  arms  in 
.Massachusetts  were  in  active  service.  Some  of  its  fruits,  afterwards  apparent,  were 
an  intense  hatred  of  the  French  missionaries,  and  a  willingness  to  exterminate  the 
natives.  As  these  latter  could  not  he  ri'ache(l  hy  the  usmd  methods  of  warfare,  a 
hounty  was  (tlU'rcd  for  every  Indian  si-alp,  and  nu'u  scoured  the  forests  for  Indians  as 
llicv  wipuld  for  wild  heasts.  Bv  the  peace  of  Utrecht  lOni-land  ohtained  suiiremacv 
in  the  fisheries,  anil  the  possi'ssion  of  Hudson's  I'/ay  and  its  luirders,  Newfoundland, 
and  Acadia. 

Ahout  UJU'i,  while  the  colotiies  were  contending  with  the  refractory  trihes  on 
their  western  horders,  Schastian  Kale,  a  .lesuit  missionary  from  Quehec,  who  had 
previously  visited  some  of  the  Western  trihes,  made  his  appearance  among  the 
Alieiiakis.  He  located  himself  at  Norridgewock,  and  earnestly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  task  of  teaching  them  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  must  he  reniemhcred 
that  the  French  residents  in  Canada  aimed  to  construct  an  empire  in  America  hy 
ol)taining  influence  among  the  Indian  trihes  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which 
might  he  turned  to  political  account  in  the  hour  of  emergency.     To  a  great  extent 
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tilt'  new  systf'in  (if  iiistnictioii  intfudiiccd  liy  l{:\\v  liiiil  mil  mily  a  rclij^ioiis  cliariictcr, 
liiit  iilso  a  )t(t\v('rl'iil  |)(ilitifal  tciKlciicy.  'I'lic  |i('ii|ilf  of  New  l'-iij;laiiil  and  New  ^'lt^k, 
nay,  of'  all  tlif  (■(ilnnics,  rc^^anlcd  tlic  Jesuit  tcacliinfj;  and  llic  P'rcncli  inilncncc  willi 
I'ciiml  horror,  and  nunicroni  and  protracted  neirotiations  hetwccn  the  eolonisls  nnd 
the  trilxs,  as  well  as  lietween  the  respeetive  authorities  of  (he  two  conntries,  were  llm 
consiMpienee.  'J'his  position  of  all'airs  caused  Hale  to  he  rej^arded  liy  the  colonists 
as  a  partisan  and  u  leach'r  of  the  insurgent  Indians.  Throughout  iNew  Kn^land  his 
hihors  were  deemed  to  he  directed  towards  pcrvertinj;  the  Indians  and  iinplantinj;  in 
their  minds  the  seeds  of  ei'ror  and  of  iialred  to  the  colonies,  lie  was  cited  hefore 
the  antiiorities  of  ISoston,  hut  the  iie;r,,tiations  resulted  only  in  mwlnal  misapprehen- 
sion and  vituperation.  Every  movement  was  either  in  reality  or  was  conceived  to 
he  the  result  of  Canadian  jealousy  of  the  JJritisJi  colonies,  or  of  Ihitish  animosity 
against  Canada.  If  the  Indians  committed  a  murder  or  perpetrated  a  massacre,  it 
was  alle<re(l  that  the  French  aiilhorities  had  incited  them  to  the  act,  or  had  counte- 
nanced tiiem  ill  its  performance.  Scjiiadrons  of  ships  sailed  from  Kn<;land  to  aveiigo 
these  reported  injuries,  and  f(»r  a  long  period  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  hattle-ground  of  the  conlendini;-  nations. 

After  the  peaces  of  lUn-cht,  j\Ia.ssachusetts,  having  extended  iier  houndaries  and 
fouiuled  new  settlements  on  the  oast  bank  of  tlie  Kennehec,  iiad  protected  them  l>y 
erecting  forts.  The  Ahenakis  resisted  her  claims  to  territory  that  had  always  heen 
their.s,  and  determined  to  retain  it.  Several  of  their  chiefs  had  heen  seized  hv  strat- 
agcni  hy  the  government  ami  detained  as  hostages.  The  trihe  demanded  the  evacua- 
tion of  their  territory  and  the  release  of  their  imprisoned  warriors  whose  niiis(m> 
had  heen  paid,  and  threateml  reprisals.  The  English  then  .seized  the  young  Huron 
(le  St.  Castin,  a  half-hreed  and  war-chief,  who  held  a  French  commission,  and  after 
vainly  .soliciting  the  savages  to  surrender  Rale,  "that  im-endiary  of  mischief,"  Cap- 
tain Westhrooke,  in  .January,  17-2,  led  a  strong  force  to  Norridgewock  to  surprise 
him.  Kale  had  timely  warning,  and  escaped  into  the  forest,  but  his  important  cor- 
respondence with  (Jovernor  Vaudreuil  was  found,  and  with  it  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Abenaki  language  which  he  had  made,  and  which  is  still  preserved. 

The  war-chiefs  soon  assembled  at  Xorridgewock,  and,  resolving  to  destroy  the 
I'jiglish  settlements  on  the  Kennebec,  began  the  W(»rk  of  destruction  by  the  burning 
of  IJrunswick.  Kale,  f(»i-eseeing  the  issue,  bade  his  peojile  retire  to  Canada.  Many 
of  them  went,  i»ut  he  declined  to  acompany  them. 

In  .Inly  war  was  declared  against  the  Eastern  Indians  by  Massachusetts,  and,  to 
>limulat(!  partisan  activity,  a  bounty  of  iifteen  pounds  sterling  was  oflered  i\>v  each 
Indian  scalp,  a  sum  afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred  pounds.  In  March,  17215, 
Westbrooke,  with  his  J)arty,  after  live  days'  march  through  the  woods,  came  upon 
the  Indian  settlement  that  was  prol)ably  at  (.)ldlown,  above  Bangor.  Here  was  a 
fort  seventy  yards  long  and  fifty  broad,  witli  stockades  fcairteen  feet  high,  t'liclosing 
iwcnty-lluce  bouses.  \  chapel,  handsomely  furnished,  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide,  stuDil  near  it.  .Arriving  in  the  evening  of  March  '.',  the  invadcis  sei  lire  to  the 
village  anil  I'cdnccfl  it  to  ashes. 
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At'ltT  two  fiitilo  iittemptH  to  ni-ize  Halo,  ii  party  at  longlli  Huccccdcd  in  reaching 
Norri<lg»'Woi'k  uiipciTcivcd  Aii<;iiMt 'JIJ,  1724,  ami  diHcliarf^cd  tlioir  j^iuw  at  tlio  cabinH. 
Tlio  Intlian  warrioiH,  lll'ty  in  nmiiitcr,  .sci/cd  their  arms  and  nislied  out  to  Hccnro  tlio 
retreat  of  tiieir  wiven,  chihhen,  and  ohl  men.  Kale  heroically  endeavored  to  nave 
his  lloek  l>y  drawing;  tlu*  attention  of  the  iLsnaiiant-s  upon  himself.  In  this  he  partly 
Hucreeded,  many  of  the  Indians  Hwiniining  tin;  river,  the  English  meanwhile  pil- 
laging th(!  eahins  and  the  eliureh  and  then  setting  them  on  lire.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Knglirth  the  mangled  body  of  Kale  was  hurled  uy  some  of  the  natives  heneath 
tlie  spot  where  he  used  to  stand  before  the  altar. 

Thus  perished  Kale,  the  last  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  New  England,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  service  in  America, 
and  with  him  fell  the  inilueneo  of  France  within  the  New  England  borders. 

In  May,  1725,  the  bravo  John  Lovewell  and  his  companions,  who  iiad  twice 
returned  successful  from  Indian  forays,  on  a  third  expedition  fell  into  an  ambush  of 
a  lii;-:c  party  of  Saco  Indians,  under  Paugus,  chief  of  the  Pecpiawkets,  in  Fryeburg, 
Muine,  near  a  sheet  of  water  which  hiw  since  borne  the  name  of  "Lovewell's  I'ond." 
Although  the  Indians  outnumbered  them  more  than  two  to  one,  and  although  they 
lost  their  leader  early  in  the  action,  the  whites  kept  up  the  contest  until  nighttidi, 
when  they  withdrew,  having  lost  twenty  out  of  the  thirty-four  men  composing  the 
party.  I'augus,  the  Indian  h'ader,  also  fell  in  the  action.  With  the  Androscoggins, 
the  Pcquawkets  soon  after  retired  towarils  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  lliver, 
suijsequcntly  removing  to  Canada,  where  they  were  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe. 
Tlie  IVtpiawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Ilevolution 
were  under  a  chief  named  Philip. 

r<  lev  wa.s  at  luat  concluded  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  who  found  themselves 
excelled  by  their  opponents  even  in  their  own  modes  of  warfare.  The  peace  was 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  chiefs  as  far  as  the  St.  John's,  August  0,  172(>,  and  was  long 
and  faithfully  kept,  and  English  trading-houses  8U])planted  French  missions. 
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THE  SOTTTHERN  INDIANS— MASSACRE  OF  WHITE  SETTLERS— WARS  WITH  THE 
TUSCARORAS,  YAMASSEES,  NATCHEZ,  AND  CHICKASAWS— SETTLEMENT  OV 
GEORGIA. 

ExGLAXD  iittained  groat  politiiful  and  literary  fame  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  while  her  Anieriean  colonies,  within  'he  gloomy  yhadow.s  of  a  distant  and 
savage  wilderness,  were  defending  themselves  from  the  horrors  of  impending  starva- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  from  ahoriginal  hostility  on  the  other. 

European  intercourse  with  the  Indians  had  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years 
))roduced  no  ai)precial)le  good  effects  on  their  general  manners,  opinions,  and  modes 
of  life.  The  tribes  located  nearest  the  settlenjcnts  dressed  in  blankets  and  strouds 
instead  of  t-kins;  they  used  metallic  cooking-vessels  instead  of  the  clumsy  clay  «^'(r^', 
or  cooking-pot,  im))lements  of  iron  and  steel  instead  of  stone  and  heme,  and  the 
JCurojiean  lire-lock  instead  of  the  Hint  arrow.  The  fur-trade  was  in  their  view  the 
great  beneiit  which  had  resulted  from  the  influx  of  civilized  races.  They  hunted 
deer  and  beaver  with  increased  vigor,  indulging  in  luxuries  of  which  their  fathers 
had  never  even  thought,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They 
did  not,  however,  in  reality  apjireciate  anything  else  which  came  from  Europe. 
They  still  detested  and  discouragetl  the  introduction  of  schools,  churches,  letters,  and 
labor,  preferring  to  live,  as  their  forefathers  had  done,  by  the  chase,  and  not  by 
agriculture.  GaiiiC  was  still  plentiful ;  their  hunting-grounds  were  so  vast  that  they 
appeared  of  almost  illimitable  extent;  and  the  trib'js  from  Maine  to  (icorgia,  and 
from  the  Gull"  of  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  tlu'  (Jreat  Lakes,  feasted,  danced,  sung, 
and  rioted,  and  warred  with  one  another,  precisely  as  their  ancestors  had  done  a 
century  Ik  ♦'ore.  When  more  sond)re  views  of  their  existing  condition  were  forced 
upon  them,  when  the  j)lough  of  the  white  num  encroached  so  rapidly  on  their 
hunting-grounds  that  dillieultics  resulted,  they  plotted  against  the  settlers,  making 
sudden  attacks  upon  them,  or  enticing  them  into  ambuscades.  These  fitful  efforts 
v,-ere  succeeded  by  a  relapse  into  their  ])rimitive  state  of  idleness  and  inaction, 
without  the  Indians  having  derived  from  their  spasmodic  outbreaks  any  jiernianent 
advantage  to  themselves,  or  having  inflicted  any  permanent  injury  upon  tiic  settle- 
ments. 

Duiing  the  establishment  of  the  colonics,  the  impressions  cnated  by  this  feverish 
and  cliangfful  poliey  of  the  naliv<'S  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the  Indian  and  to  the 
colonial  character.  Wherever  atlemj)ts  had  been  made  to  introduce  education  and  tiic 
gospel,  and  to  graft  civilization,  as  it  were,  on  the  original  stcjck,  they  had  submittcil, 
as  if  in  expectation  of  deriving  therefrom  ulterior  advantages,  with  such  mildness  of 
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iiiiiniicr,  acoonipaiiicd  hy  sucli  (hvp  duplicity,  as  to  docoivo  tlio  settlors;  but  in  tlie 
end  llic'ir  real  nature  developed  itself  in  the  commission  of  cruel  and  sanguinary 
acts.  Hiich  were  the  results  of  colonial  experience  in  Virginiii  between  the  j)eriod 
(if  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  and  the  perpetration,  in  H'>2'2, 
i(f  that  terrible  massacre  under  Opeehancanongh,  when  over  four  hundred  ju'rsons 
'.vere  killed  in  one  day,  amonj:,  whom  the  first  victims  were  those  who,  with  the  aid 
afforded  them  by  the  benevolent  in  England,  had  labored  most  zealously  and  eill- 
cicntly  to  teach  the  Indi'.ns  and  to  found  a  seminary  of  education  for  the  tuition  of 
llicir  youth.  Another  terrii)le  example  was  afforded  in  Massachusetts  in  Hu'>  by 
I'ometacom,  after  nearly  thirty  years  liad  been  spent  by  Eliot  and  his  mis.sionary 
compeers  in  zealous  and  effective;  teaching  of  the  tribes.  These  repulsive  traits  hi  the 
Indian  character  did  nnich  towards  repressing,  and  for  a  time  may  l)e  said  to  have 
extinguished,  that  benevolent  and  humane  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  previously 
regarded.  In  Virginia,  as  in  tlu;  entire  South,  these  acts  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  a  thoroi;gh  detestation  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  Indeed,  the  details  of 
these  early  deeds  of  sanguinary  treachery,  having  Ijcen  widely  spread  throughout 
America  and  EuroiK!  by  means  of  newspapers,  e.\erci.sed  an  adverse  influence  which 
is  felt  even  at  the  present  day. 

Tims  far  twelve  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  liad  been  established  :  Georgia, 
the  thiiteenth,  was  not  founded  until  some  time  afterwards.  Events  which  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  furnish  us  with  still  further  knowledge  of  Indian 
eliara('l<'r.  The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  three  events 
ill  the  liistory  of  the  colonies  which  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  Indian 
poliev.  1.  renn,  who  had  sailed  up  the  Delaware  in  1082,  selected  a  site  for  the 
eiipitii!  of  his  enlony  in  the  heart  of  the  Lenni  Lenapo  territories,  and  in  1701 
laid  out  the  city  of  I'iiiladeipbia.  '2.  Frontenac,  the  Governor-General  of  New 
I'rance,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Inxpiois,  directed  a  2>ost  to  be  established  in  the  country 
of  the  Wyandots  and  their  allies,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  M.  de  hi  Motte- 
Cadillac,  who  was  intrusted  vith  this  duty,  arrived  with  a  military  force  at  the  straits 
between  I^akcs  Erie  and  Huron  in  .Inly  of  the  same  year,  and  founded  Detroit,  that 
criitral  point  of  a  French  influence  whose  baleful  effects  were  felt  upon  the  Western 
trout iers  during  the  long  and  bloody  period  of  sixty  years  previous  to  the  fall  of 
(jJiuiM'c.  :').  The  founding  of  Louisiana.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  KJIM*  at 
Itildxi,  in  the  country  of  the  ("hoetaws,  but  the  province  was  not  ceded  to  Crozat 
until  1712,  nor  was  NewC-rleans  foiindi'd  until  171!'.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
I'ltiieli  to  establish  trading-  anil  missionary-posts  fir.st,  and  subsequently  cities. 
Miehilimaekinac,  the  earliest  point  of  fixed  occupancy  in  Michigan,  was  the  central 
|iiisiii(iii  of  the  Westi-rn  Algonkins  in  l(>i!2,  a.<  was  also  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  in  the 
niiiiitry  of  the  same  generic  group  of  families,  as  early  as  the  first  visit  of  La  Salle, 
in  jiis;!,  Vineennes,  in  liitliana,  the  An  I'ostc  of  early  writers,  was  first  occupied  in 
1710.  The  primary  impidses  were  thus  given  to  that  Franco-Indian  pc  wer  which, 
like  a  gigantic  -erpent,  coiled  its  folds  around  and  for  a  period  threatened  to  crush 
the  IJritish  colonies. 
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Moiuilimo,  tlic  IiidiiiiiR!,  true  to  tlu>ir  instincts,  did  not  nhiindoii  their  system  of 
massacre.  Tiie  o])ening  of  tiie  century  was  eliaracterized  l)y  the  South  Carolina  war 
witli  tlie  Creeks  or  Appahichians ;  the  dariuj^  and  snecessl'nl  expedition  of  Colonel 
Aloorc  against  tlieni,  witliin  tiie  Spanish  territories,  in  170.");  tiie  \vi(k'-spread  and 
startling  massacre  hy  the  Tnscaroras,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1711  ;  and  the  Yaniasseo 
massacre,  in  1715. 

The  Yaniassees  were  one  of  some  twenty-eight  small  trihes,  of  tlu^  group  of 
Chicoras,  who  occupied  the  coasts  and  islands,  as  well  as  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  of 
South  Carolina,  a  group  of  which  the  Catawhas  appear  to  he  the  only  remaining 
but  now  rapidly  diminishing  tribe.  It  was  the  Yamassees,  noted  for  their  gentle 
manners  but  bitterly  revengeful  disposition,  who  had  encountered  the  early  Spanisli 
visitors  to  this  coast  with  such  intrepidity,  returning  treachery  for  treachery.  The 
Tnscaroras  belonged  to  the  Iroipiois  group,  a  fact  that  would  clearly  ap{)ear  from 
j)hilology,  were  it  not  also  allirmed  by  their  traditions,  and  I  y  the  fact  that  after  their 
final  defeat  at  Kiennka  they  lied  to  their  kindred,  the  Five  Nations,  and  were 
admitted  as  the  sixth  cantnu. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (17<K)-i;))  involved  that  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina bordering  on  Spanish  Florida,  as  well  as  New  Fngland,  which  adjoined  Acadia. 
In  September,  170-,  (iovernor  James  ^loore,  of  South  Carolina,  led  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.  Liite  in  the  year  1705  he  headed 
a  mixed  f(jrce  of  whites  and  Indians  to  attack  the  ^[uskokis,  on  the  Bay  of  Aj)pa- 
laclie,  who  had  been  gathered  by  the  Spaniards  into  towns  and  instructed  by  missions 
of  Franciscan  priests.  These  Indians  had  learned  the  use  of  horses  and  beeves, 
which  multiplied  witlnait  care  in  their  favoring  climate,  and  their  continuous  line  of 
communication  from  St.  Augustine  to  the  settlements  in  Liaiisiaua  had  inspired  the 
Carolina  traders  with  alarm.  Penetrating  regi<'Ms  which  none  but  De  Soto  had  till 
then  invaded,  IMoore  reached  the  Indian  towns  near  the  port  of  St.  ^Mark's,  and  on 
December  14  attacked  Ayavalla.  Repulsed  with  loss  from  this  strong  place,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  lire  to  the  ehnrch  ailjoining  it,  and  more  than  fifty  warriors  and 
(die  hundred  women  and  children  were  captured  and  kept  for  the  slave-iiiark(  t. 
Next  day  the  Spnnish  commander  in  the  bay  gave  battle  to  double  his  number,  and 
was  defeated;  but  the  Spanish  fort  proved  too  strong  for  tin'  Carolinians.  The  chief 
of  loitachnea  coinpouii(ie(l  fur  pcjicc  with  the  plate  of  his  church  and  ten  horses 
laden  with  provisions.  l''ive  other  towns  siilimitled  unconditionally.  Most  of  their 
pi'ople  abandoned  their  hoiiics,  an<l  were  reeeivid  as  free  emigrant,  into  Carolina. 
Thus  was  the  Kiiglish  Hag  advaneeil  through  the  wilderness  to  the  (iiilf  of  Mexico, 
iiiid  an  additional  claim  establislifd  to  the  fertile  region  soon  to  be  known  as  ( ieorgia. 
Its  l)(iiiiidaries  extended  far  into  Spanish  lerriloiy. 

In  17<'i>  one  hundred  (ieriiian  families, — uiiliap|iy  fugitives  who  liml  lieeii  driven 
by  i'eligi(ais  persecaitioii  from  the  Neekar  and  the  Khine, — •eondiieted  by  l)e  ( iiMlVeii- 
ried.  sought  a  refuge  in  North  ('arolina.  The  Indians  along  the  >ea-eoast.  greatly 
iiiliii-ei|  in  Miiinber  by  strong  drink  and  other  \  ices  of  civilization,  had  sold  their 
lands  (ir  been  elu'iiled  (lilt  of  llieiii,  aiid  their  be;ii;lii'iil  coiiiitrv  as  far  as  the  ^'allkin 
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iiml  the  Catiiwl)ii  liad  been  opened  to  the  cncroachinents  of  the  wliito  man.  The 
Tiiscaroras  of  the  inhnul  rej^ions  and  the  Corees  southward,  upon  whom  their 
countrymen  of  the  coasts  had  retreated,  resolved  to  prevent  their  own  extinction  by 
exterminating  the  intruders.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1711,  small  bands  of  these 
Indians,  acting  in  concert,  fell  upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the 
Ivoanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound,  and  in  one  night  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
perished  by  the  hatchet.  At  Bath  the  Huguenot  refugees  and  the  neighboring 
planters  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  savages  also  scoured  the  country  on 
Allieiuarle  Sound,  burning  and  slaying  for  three  days,  until  disabled  by  fatigue  and 
drunkenness. 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  ])r()mptly  voted  relief.  Captain  Barnwell,  w'tli 
six  hundred  white  men  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Indians, — Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Catawbas,  and  Yamassees, — marched  through  the  wilderness  against  the  Tuscaroras, 
and,  driving  them  bac''  to  their  fortilied  town  near  the  Neuse,  a  little  above  Edenton, 
liiri'cd  them  to  treat  for  peace.  The  South  Carolinians  themselves  violated  the  treaty 
on  their  return,  and  the  massacres  on  Neuse  lliver  were  renewed.  But  Governor 
Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  succeeded  ii  dividing  the  Tuscaroras,  and  in  March,  171o, 
Colonel  James  Moore,  with  forty  white  men  and  a  large  Indian  force,  besieged  them 
ill  their  f'oi't  and  took  eight  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  The  hostile  jiortion  of  the 
tiilie  abandoned  their  old  hunting-grounds,  and,  migrating  to  the  vicinity  of  Oneida 
Lake,  were  received  by  their  kindred  of  the  Iroquois  as  the  sixth  nation  of  their 
confederacy.  In  171o  peace  was  concluded  witli  the  Corees,  who  were  established  as 
a  single  settlement  in  the  precincts  of  Hyde  County,  and  the  power  of  the  native 
races  of  North  Carolina  was  finally  broken. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  Indian  traflic  in  South  Carolina  rajiidly  increased, 
especially  with  the  Yamassees,  who,  from  impatiences  at  the  attempts  to  Christianize 
tliem,  had  <|uitted  Florida,  their  old  home,  and  jilanted  themselves  from  Port  Royal 
Island  along  the  northeast  liank  of  the  Savannah  River,  where  the  Huguenots  iirst 
iiiiciiiptcd  a  settlement.  This  powerful  tribe  had  long  been  friendly  to  the  Carolin- 
ian.--, engaging  with  them  as  allies  in  their  wars  against  the  Sjianiards  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. Tlie  latter  linally  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  other 
Appalaciiian  nations  in  a  h'ague  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  On  the  morning 
of  Good  Friday,  A|iril  1"),  171"),  an  indiscriminate  nuissacre  of  the  English  began. 
Sraiiian  Ihirrouglis,  a  sti'ong  man  and  swift  runner,  broke  through  the  Indian  ranks, 
iiihI,  tliongh  hotly  pursui'd  and  twice  W(ainded,  by  running  ten  niilis  and  swimming 
one  mile,  reached  Port  Royal  and  alarnu'd  the  town.  Its  inhabitants  lied,  some  in 
iiiiioes  and  some  on  board  a  ship  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  harbor,  to  Charleston. 
AlU'iking  the  .scattered  setllenients  by  night,  and  hiding  in  the  swamps  by  day,  the 
lii'lians  drove  the  planters  towards  tlu'  capital,  wbit-h  was  itself  in  jieril.  and  the 
nun  of  the  colony  seemed  imminent.  The  Yamassei's  and  their  confederates  baited 
;•(  Sioiio,  where  the  prisoners  were  sacriticed. 

\\\  this  time  the  colony  was  aroused.  On  the  north  tiie  savages  received  a  check, 
and   vanished  into  the  forests.     On   the  soutli,  Governor   Craven,  acting  with   the 
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greatest  energy,  proelfiinied  inartiiil  law,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  men 
or  provisions  leaving  the  colony,  and,  seizing  arms  wherever  they  eould  l)e  found, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  faithful  negroes.  With  twelve  hundred  men,  white  and 
black,  he  jiromptly  led  the  tbrees  of  Colleton  district  to  confront  the  savage  horde, 
now  advancing  with  the  knife,  hatchet,  and  torch  in  dreadful  activity.  In  the  first 
conilicts  the  Indians  were  victors,  but  Craven  tbrcetl  them  fnially  to  fall  back  to  their 
camp  on  the  yalkehatchie.  The  conflict  was  bloody,  and  was  often  renewed.  Havago 
yells  filled  the  air.  Arrows  and  bullets  were  directed  with  fatal  aim  from  every 
cover,  antl  victory  was  long  doubtful.  At  last  the  savages  gave  way,  and  were  pur- 
sued beyond  the  ])rescnt  limits  of  Carolina,  seeking  shelter  under  the  guns  of  8t. 
Augustine.  It  is  believed  that  the  Yamassees  penetrated  the  Everglades  of  Florida 
ami  became  the  ancestors  of  the  powerful  Seminoles.  South  Carolina  had  lost  about 
four  humlred  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  17r)0  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
An  embassy  under  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokces  at 
Nequassee,  in  the  valley  of  the  Teniu'ssee.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  drawn  u|)  and 
signed  in  England.  The  .seven  Indian  envoys,  astonished  and  bewildered  at  the 
vastness  of  London  and  the  splendor  and  discipline  of  the  army,  were  presented  at 
court,  and  when  the  English  king  claimed  their  laiuls  as  his  property,  one  of  them 
gave  the  irrevocable  answer,  "  To-yen-hah,"  it  is  "  a  most  certain  truth,"  and  the 
delivery  of  eagles'  feathers  confirmed  his  words.  The  peace  was  faithfully  kept,  at 
least  for  one  generation. 

Near  the  i)anks  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  in 
a  region  of  great  fertility,  dwelt  the  Natchez  Indians.  The  great  chief  of  the  tribe 
was  revered  as  one  of  the  family  of  the  Sun,  and  his  power  was  almost  despotic. 
The  French  who  came  among  them  coveted  their  land,  and  Chopart,  the  French 
commander,  demanded  as  a  plantation  the  site  of  their  principal  village.  In  concei't 
with  the  Cherokces  and  a  part  of  the  Choctaws,  a  geiiei'al  massacre  of  the  Frencii 
was  determined  on.  The  butchery  began  on  the  morning  of  Xovcml)er 'JS,  17L'!), 
and  before  noon  nearly  every  Frenchman  in  the  colony  was  slaughtered.  The  Jesuit 
I)u  Poissdu,  Du  Codere,  commaiuler  of  the  Yazoo  pi>.  t,  the  planter  De  Koli  and  his 
son,  together  with  the  Capuchin  missionary  to  the  Natchez  nation,  were  all  killed, 
only  two  wiiite  men,  mechanics,  being  saved.     Two  hundred  victims  iuul  fallen. 

New  Orleans  was  in  terror;  but  the  brave  Le  Sueur,  re|)airing  to  the  Choctaws, 
won  seven  hundred  of  tlu'm  to  his  side,  while  the  French  forces,  under  Loubois, 
gathered  on  the  river.  Le  Sueur,  witii  his  Choctaws,  on  the  morning  of  .January  2'.*, 
17o(),  surprised  the  Natchez  villages,  liberated  the  captives,  and  brought  off  sixty 
scalps  and  eighteen  prisoners,  losing  but  two  of  his  own  men.  lie  completed  his 
victory  Fi'brnary  H,  when  the  Natchez  Indians  fled,  some  taking  refuge  with  llu! 
Chickasaws  and  Muskokis,  others  crossing  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  Natclii- 
tiic'iies.  These  were  pursued  and  driven  still  farther  west.  The  (Jreat  Sun  and  more 
than  {\mv  hundred  prisoners  were  shipjied  to  llispaniola  and  sold  as  slaves.  The 
Natchi'Z  nation  no  longer  existed. 
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In  17:>(5  tlie  Fi'cndi  govermnont,  in  onlor  to  control  tlio  ciistcrn  valley  of  tli(i 
Mi.ssls.slp[)i  and  establish  its  siipioniacy  throngliont  Louisiana,  (k'torniined  lo  •^ul>',  c- 
gato  the  Chickasaws.  This  trihe  had  maintained  its  savage  independenee,  and,  while 
it  weleonu'd  the  English  traders  from  Carolina,  intercepted  the  French  connoc!iv»ns 
between  Kaskaskiu  and  North  Caroli:.,!.  Troops  from  the  south,  and  from  Illinois, 
under  J)'Artaguette,  were  directed  to  meet  in  the  Chickasaw  territory  on  May  10. 
Jiienville,  the  French  commander  ai  New  Orleans,  left  Fort  Conde,  at  Mobile,  April 
4,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Tombcekbee,  where  a  fort  had  been  constructed.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  twelve  hundred  Choctaws.  At  <a  point  twenty-one  miles  southeast 
of  the  Chickasaw  village,  now  Cotton-Clin  Port,  ho  left  his  artillery,  and,  marching 
on,  cncaini)ed  a  league  from  the  valley  on  the  evening  of  May  25. 

Early  next  morning  they  advanced  to  surprise  the  Chickasaws.  The  latter, 
behind  strong  intrenchments,  over  which  waved  English  flags,  were  on  the  watch, 
and,  aided  by  English  traders,  repulsed  two  attempts  to  storm  their  log  fort,  killing 
thirty  of  the  French,  four  of  them  ollicers.  The  next  day  skirmishes  occurred 
between  parties  of  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  and  t)n  the  2'Jth  liienville  retreated, 
throwing  his  cannon  into  the  Tombeckbce. 

Meanwhile,  D'Artaguette,  with  lifty  French  and  one  thousand  Indians,  accom- 
panied Ijy  I)e  Vincennes,  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  day  encauiped  near  the 
rentlezvous.  For  ten  days  he  awaited  the  expected  junction  ;  then,  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  his  allies,  he  decided  to  make  the  attack.  On  ^lay  20,  after  carrying 
bv  storm  (wo  of  the  forts,  he  attacked  the  third.  Disabled  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
his  red  allies  tied  in  dismay,  anil  the  French  retreated,  leaving  D'Ailaguette  and 
Vincennes  in  the  enemy's  hands.  After  the  retreat  of  Bienville  the  caj>tives  were 
iiurned  at  the  stake. 

Ill  success  oidy  roused  the  French  to  still  greater  efforts.  On  the  ;>t)th  of  Juno, 
17')ll,  an  expi'dition  mad(^  up  of  twelve  hundred  whites  ami  twenty-lbur  hundred 
red  and  l)lack  men  reached  Fort  Assumption,  on  the  bluif  of  Memphis.  Here  they 
rem.dned  until  the  next  spring,  the  French  and  Canadians  falling  victims  to  the 
eliniatc.  Jn  March  a  small  detachment  on  its  way  to  the  Chickasaws  was  met  by 
ino-engers  who  supplicated  for  peace,  and  IJienville  gladly  accepted  overtures  that 
saved  him  from  utter  failure.  The  fort  at  Memphis  was  razed,  tlu^  troops  were 
witlulrawn,  and  the  fort  on  the  St.  Francis  was  dismantled.  Hut  the  settlements 
lielween  Lower  Louisiana  and  Illinois  still  interru[)tcd  French  communications,  and 
the  Chickasaws  remained  masters  of  the  situation. 

I'p  to  tills  period  ti'ere  had  been  no  attempt  made  at  colonization  in  the  country 
(leeupied  ity  the  confederacy  of  the  Creeks,  or  Mnskokis.  Tins  peojile,  aci'ording  to 
tiieir  traditions,  having  immigrated  from  the  West,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  the 
Alal)aina,  the  Chattaiiooehee,  and  tlii'  Appalachicola,  whence  their  country  stretched 
towards  the  east,  north,  wi^t,  an<l  soutii.  At  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlenu-nt 
in  the  East,  at  the  kindlii.g  nf  the  cniincil-fire,  or  establishment  of  a  government, 
they  were  located  on  the  river  .Vltamaia.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  they  conipiered, 
and  either   killed,   incor[torateil   with   themselves,  or  ijected,  the   prior  aboriginal 
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inhabitants.  Hawkins  informs  us  that  they  conciuorcd  uiul  carried  the  Uehoes  as 
jn'isoners  IVoni  the  sontiiern  part  of  ir^onth  Carolina.  Oglothoriic,  wlio  ()rii;inate(l 
tiie  plan  of  the  Georgia  eolony  in  the  year  17'->'-],  established  it  in  the  Creek  territory 
lying  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alta:.i.iiia.  Like  the  colonies  of  the  Pnritans, 
tiie  ^larylanders,  and  the  followers  of  I'enn,  the  Georgia  eolony  was  designed  to  be, 
and  beeame.  a  refuge  for  o|)pressed  and  needy  Europeans.  The  plan  followed  was, 
as  had  been  the  ease  in  all  previous  inslanees  of  colonization,  to  bestow  lands  upon 
and  .'tt'ord  eni2)loynient  to  the  colonists,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  improve  their 
condition  ;  always,  however,  at  least  in  theory,  paying  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
condition  of  the  aborigines.  The  .sovereignty  and  the  fee-simj)le  of  the  territory 
Avas  held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  but  the  right  to  their  usufruct,  until  settled  by 
presents  or  by  actual  purchase,  was  to  be  absolutely  held  by  the  Indians.  The 
(piestion  was  reserved  as  one  for  settlement  by  the  administration,  through  the  u.sual 
medium  of  treaty,  as  in  all  the  earlier  colonies.  All  had  ])romised  them  justice, 
kindness,  fair  dealing',  and  all  had  urged  upon  them  the  beneiits  to  be  derived  from 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  letters,  temperance,  and  every  other  adjunct  of 
civili/ation.  Oglethorpe  olfered  the  Indians  similar  terms  to  those  tendered  them 
by  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  and  by  Penn  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
rewards  arising  from  a  life  of  labor  and  virtue,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  error, 
were,  in  their  estimation,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  themselves.  If  the  natives 
preferred  idleness,  inei)riation,  and  vice,  if  through  neglect  they  became  the  victims 
of  disease  and  death,  it  must  be  considered  part  of  that  great  physical  and  moral  law 
which  entails  the  punishment  as  a  seipiel  to  the  ofl'ence.  If  an  Indian  woidd  hunt 
deer  instead  of  guiding  the  plough,  if  he  preferred  alcohol  to  water  as  a  beverage, 
and  chose  to  idle  away  his  time  instead  of  improving  it,  the  political  economist  re- 
gretted the  fact,  without  having  the  power  to  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  erroneous 
course. 

For  twenty  years  Oglethorpe  persevered  in  his  scheme  in  the  midst  of  difliculties 
and  discouragements  that  would  have  necessitated  its  abandonment  on  more  than 
one  occasion  but  for  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  Indians.  When,  in  1~'>'2,  the 
province  was  formed  into  a  royal  government,  it  very  soon  became  the  seat  of 
frightful  Indian  wars.  The  new  authorities  neither  understood  nor  kept  faith  with 
the  Indians,  their  old  friend  Oglethorpe  had  returned  to  England,  and  scenes  of 
treaciiery  and  massacre  ensued. 

Each  new  colony  established  in  America  gave  to  the  Indian  the  same  lesson 
which  had  been  taught  him  by  its  predecessors.  At  the  outset  civili/atioii  had 
appi'iscd  him  of  its  reipiin'ments,  and,  tliongli  he  learned  its  lessons  slowly,  it  was 
hoped  that  he  did  learn,  and  that  he  made  sonu;  progress  in  the  I'ight  direction. 
Hope  in<liieed  perseverance,  furnished  an  apology  for  ignorance,  and  forgave  re- 
peated injury.  The  baptism  of  Manteo,  which  was  |ierfonMid  in  Virginia  in  lo8(), 
may  be  reganled  as  indicating  the  outpouring  of  ligiil  at  Cresswicks  in  1711. 


CIIAPTKU    VI. 


Till':    AQU[.\().SIIIONI,   Oil    IROQUOIS— GOVKKNOR    SIIIRLKY'S    WAR— CAPTURK    OF 
J.OlilSUURa— TREATY   OF  AIX-LACIIAPELLE— THE   OUTAOAMIES,  OR  FOXKS. 

TiiK  close  of  the  scvcntoonlli  contury  appoars  to  bo  a  suitable  o|)p<)i1iiiiity  Ibi' 
taking  iiirtluT  iiotiee  oF  a  people  whose  power  lia<l  then  eiiliiiiiiated.  There  were 
hilt  two  tribes  of  those  that  raiif;e(l  the  laiiil  east  of  the  Mississippi,  nortli  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  east  of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  over  whom  the  Iro(piois 
(lid  not  at  this  early  day  exoreise  a  primary  or  a  seeondary  infhieiiee ;  and  even 
of  fli(>se  excepted  tribes,  one  was  seated  one  thousand  miles  to  the  northwest  and 
tlie  other  one  thousaml  miles  to  the  southwest  of  llii'ir  eouneil-fire  at  Oiiondaf^a. 
The  name  of  A(iiiinoshioni,  signifyiii}^  a  lonj^  house  or  eouneil-lodne,  is  indieative 
of  their  eoiifederate  eharaeter.  Trailition  refers  the  origin  of  tlieir  nationality  and 
advancement  to  Tarenyawagon,  a  divinity  who  in  his  social  state  while  on  earth 
assuiiied  tiie  name  of  Hiawatha  and  imparted  to  them  the  knowledge  of  all  tilings 
essential  to  their  prosperity.  The  French,  agreeably  to  tlieir  system,  gave  them  the 
iiaiiie  of  Irocpiois,  a  term  founded  on  two  Indian  radicals,  with  the  (iallic  terminal 
ois  su nixed. 

We  are  informed  by  Golden,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  viz.,  the 
Mohawks,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  and  t'ayiigas,  dwelling  near  the  river  and  ' 
the  lakes  that  hear  their  names,  to  the  period  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Uvswick  (l(il>7),  that  the  tribes  comi>osiiig  this  confederacy  were  not  originally 
(liiincd  superior  to  tlii'ir  neighbors.  He  i-ommcnces  tlu'ir  history  at  the  epoch  of 
tiic  settlement  of  Canada  (KIOS),  at  which  tinii'  he  dej)icts  them  as  being  inferior  to 
the  Adironilacks,  an  Algoidvin  tribe.  They  did  not  e(|iial  the  Northern  group  of 
trilu's  either  in  hunting,  war,  or  forest  arts,  though  they  possessed  an  element  of 
subsistence  in  the  cultivation  of  maize.  I>y  ceasing  to  war  against  one  annther.  and 
ciiiilcdcrating  for  their  common  defence,  they  laid  the  coiiier-stoiu'  of  their  national 
C'talilisiimeiit.  They  first  tried  their  united  strength  against  tiic  Sataiiiis,  a  cruel 
jicople  locatc(|  on  their  bordi'is,  with  a  success  which  so  raised  their  s|iirits  that  tin  \ 
al  ieiigtli  went  to  war  against  the  Adirondacks,  who  had  been  primarily  their  tii;"r- 
in  forest  arts.  After  some  reverses,  they  proved  tlicmselves  an  overmatch  ti'i  ilie 
latter  in  stratagem,  and  linally  oiitaiiied  di'cisive  victories  over  them  in  tl.'  >.. 
Lawrence  Valley. 

Mr.  ("olden    notes   in   this  people  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  s|iiiit   of  inde|;endeni 

wliieli  particularly  mark  them,  but  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  lluir  ni.i  '  m\ 

;iiilor,  their  |ioliiical  |policy,  or  their  cloijiieiice  in  i-ouneil.     The  union  dt'  the  canton  . 

each  possessing  eipial  powers,  in  one  council,  was  the  cause  ot'  their  triumph  anmng 
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liiintt'i's  in  tlic  ciist,  west,  and  north,  wlio  acknowlcdjfcd  no  <;ovfriini('nt  hut  tlmt  of 
opinion,  and  followed  no  policy  hut  tiiat  actuated  hy  reven<re  or  indeiinaliie  impulse. 
All  the  weii^hly  concerns  of  the  Inxpiois  were  the  suhjeet  of  full  deliheration  in 
open  eouneil,  and  their  diplomatic  negotiations  were  managed  with  consummate  skill. 
When  the  (pu'stion  of  peace  or  war  was  decided,  the  counsellors  united  in  chanting 
hymns  of  praise  or  warlike  choruses,  which  at  the  same  lime  gave  expression  to  the 
jmhlie  feeling  and  imparted  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  act.     The  majority  of  those 

history  have  recognized  in  their  public. 


dio  I 


lave  iriven  their  attention 


to  I 


ro(iuois 
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acts  the  germs  of  a  national  j)olicy  which  was  suited  to  concentrate  in  their  hands  an 
imperial  sway  which  would  have  been  characterized  hy  greater  strength  than  that  of 
the  A/tecs  under  INIontezuma,  or  of  the  Peruvians  under  Atahualpa. 

Their  tribal  relations  being  conducted  according  to  fixed  principles,  so  also  wore 


leir  coinnu 


rcial  affairs  placed  under  a  system  eipially  stable.     A  short  time  subs 


tl 

<iueiitly  to  the  arrival  of  Hudson  and  the  building  of  Fort  Orange,  they  formed  a 
close  alliance  witli  the  Dutch,  who  regarded  the  gains  of  commerce  as  the  most 
decided  advantage  to  be  derive<l  from  their  colony.  They  furnished  the  Indian 
warriors  with  guns,  powder,  flints,  strouds,  blankets,  hatchets,  knives,  ]  ipes,  and  all 
other  articles  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  fur-trade,  wliicli  was 
conducted  on  a  basis  so  ailvantageous  to  both  that  tlu!  mutual  friendship  then  con- 
tracted was  never  broken.  With  the  river  Indians  of  the  Algonkin  type,  who  lived 
in  the  same  state  of  discord  and  anarchy  as  the  other  tribes,  there  occurred  several, 
and  some  very  serious,  (piarrels,  but  the   union   of  the   Inxiuois  and   Dutch 


was 


intimate,  and  never  more  so  than  when  the  province  w 


as  surrendered  to  the  J)ukeof 


York,  in  Kili-l.  I'y  the  terms  of  this  surrender  the  good  will  of  the  lro(]Uois  was 
secured  to  the  English.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
J)utch  merchants  and  traders,  and  their  interj)reters,  who  continued  to  conduct  it. 
Thev  had  extended  this  traffic  through  Western  New  York  to  the  so-called  "Far 
Indians,"  at  Detroit,  Saginaw,  and  Michilimackinac,  where  there  are  still  some  of 
their  descendants.'  As  the  Inxjuois  had  for  a  long  period  held  the  balance  of 
aboriginal  power  in  this  ]iart  of  America,  this  influence  became  very  important  to 
the  English,  and  was  analogous  to  the  Algonkin  alliance  with  the  French,  wiiich, 
after  the  fall  of  (Quebec,  was  also  transferred  to  the  lOiiglish. 

The  attachment  of  the  Iroijuois  to  the  English  aloiu'  saved  Western   New  York 
from  becoming  a  French  colony.     From  the  time  of  the  action  with  ("hamplain,  that 
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laving  supplied    his  Indian  allies  with   guns,  the   Iroipiois    had    been 
on.     At  sundry  periods  they  repelled  the  invasions 


■^t  the  French  nati 


of  De  la  I'arre,  Denonville,  and  Fronteiiac,  and  they  also  resisted  the  establishment 
of  missions  at  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Ontario.  Their  delegates  friMpienlly  stood  in 
the  jU'eseiice  of  the  (lovernor-Oeiieral  at  (^iieltcc,  with  wily  dexterity  connteiacliiig 
jilot  liy  counter-plot.     In  truth,  they  defended  the  territory  till  the  English  colonies 


'  In   llii'sc  (li.-tiiMt   liic:ilili('s  wu  still    lu'iir   cif  snuli    nanus  as  lliuur,  Kili'y,  Tiiiax,  Ton  Kyck,  (IravtTo-l, 
risli'-r,  \Vani|i,  Yim,  ami  Wiser. 
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l)ociinio  strong  enough  to  protect  it  themselves.  In  the  year  1720,  by  skilful  ninn- 
iigonient,  the  French  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  military  post  at  Niagara, 
within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy. 

The  French  had  found  themselves  so  severely  taxed  to  resist  the  Iroquois  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  i)eaco  of  Ilyswick  was  most  welcome  news  at  the  castle  of  8t. 
Louis.  Colden  observes  that  the  French  commissioners  who  conveyed  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  peace  to  the  Onondaga  country,  and  by  negotiation  secured  their  assent 
to  it,  likewise  esteemed  it  a  blessing.  To  the  French,  heaven  could  not  have  sent  a 
greater.  "For  nothing,"  it  is  remarked,  "could  be  more  terrible  to  Canada  than 
the  last  war  with  the  Five  Nations.  While  this  war  lasted,  the  inhabitants  ate  their 
])read  with  fear  and  trembling.  No  man  was  sure,  when  out  of  his  house,  of  ever 
returning  to  it  again.  While  they  labored  in  the  fields  they  were  under  perpetual 
appn'hensions  of  being  seized  or  killed,  or  carried  to  the  Indian  country,  there  to 
end  their  days  in  cruel  torments.  They  many  times  were  forced  to  neglect  both 
seed-time  anil  harvest.  The  landlord  often  saw  all  his  land  plundered,  his  houses 
burned,  and  the  whole  country  ruined,  while  the  French  thought  their  persons  not 
snf(!  in  their  fortifications.  In  short,  all  trade  and  business  was  often  at  an  entire 
stand,  while  fear,  desjmir,  and  misery  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  poor  inhabitants." 

(Jovernor  Clinton  calls  the  Iroquois  the  Romans  of  the  West.  Charlevoix,  who 
visited  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  in  1721,  fancied  that  he  perceived  a  Greek  element 
ill  their  language.  While  forming  some  Iroquois  vocabularies  in  Western  New  York 
ill  bSl"),  Mr,  Schoolcraft  found  it  to  possess  a  dual  number. 

Tiu'  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  known  to  New  England  annals  as  Oov- 
ciiior  Shirley's  war,  was  declared  by  France  against  England  !March  1">,  1714-4."). 
The  news  reached  Canada  a  month  earlier  than  it  did  New  England,  and  the  French 
and  Indians  promptly  began  the  work  of  destniction.  Shirley  at  once  raised  five 
Imiiilred  men  for  frontier  service,  three  hundred  of  them  on  the  eastern  border,  and 
two  hundred  for  the  protection  of  tlu;  npj)er  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  liay  ordered  the  erection  of  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  the  boundary  of  New  York,  and  a  supply  of  powder  was  sent  to 
the  exjmsed  settlements. 

In  1731  the  French  had,  with  great  foresight,  built  Fort  St.  Frederick  at  Crown 
Point,  the  key  to  the  English  settlements  bordering  on  Canada.  Fort  Oswego  had 
hten  built  by  Governor  liurnet  in  1727,  at  his  own  expense,  to  oftset  the  erection  by 
the  French  of  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  River  into  Lake  Ontario. 
As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  French  had  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
licin  far  more  politic  than  the  English,  and  therefore  easily  drew  them  into  their 
wars  against  the  latter. 

A  conference  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs 
was  held  June  18, 1744,  at  Albany,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  at  which  the  Indians  ))ledged  themselves  to  stand  by  their  English  friends  in 
(•use  they  were  attacked.  Except  by  a  few  of  the  Mohawks,  this  agreement  was 
tliitiit'iiliy  kept. 
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On  the  13tli  of  iNfay  the  fort  of  Canso  was  surprised  by  M.  Diivivicr,  with  a 
French  i>arfy,  anil  its  ;!;arris()n  of  cij^lity  wore  earrit'd  ('a|)tive  to  Loni.slnirjj;.  On  tiic 
JJOtii  tlie  priest  La  Lontre,  with  alxmt  six  hunih-ed  Mareehito  and  Mieiuae  Indians, 
invested  Annapolis  lloyal.  Though  in  no  condition  to  stand  u  siege,  it  was  success- 
fully (h'fendcd  hy  Governor  Mascarene  until  relieved  l)y  Captain  Kilward  Tyng  with 
a  force  from  Massachusetts,  when  it  was  iniuiediately  put  in  repair. 

Louishurg,  the  strongest  fortress  of  North  A"(crica,  was  captured  June  17,  17  ir», 
by  the  New  England  forces  under  (Jeneral  William  Pcpperell,  aided  iiy  a  IJritish 
fleet  under  Commodore  Warren,  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks.  Hostilities  with  the 
Penobscot  tril)e  began  near  Fort  (Jeorge  (Thomaston)  on  July  1!>,  when  a  man 
was  killed,  a  garrison-house  and  saw-mill  burnt,  and  forty  cattle  slaughtered.  One 
man  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  woman  wounded.  This  wius  the  beginning  of  a  hing 
catalogue  of  horrors. 

Another  conference  was  held  at  Albany  with  the  Six  Nations  October  5,  1745, 
at  which  were  present  commissioners  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
England,  the  Indians  renewing  their  covenant  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the 
French  and  Indian  enemy  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  (iovernor  of  New 
York.  On  November  Id,  three  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  com- 
manded by  M.  Marin,  destroyed  the  Dutch  settlcnuMit  at  Saratoga.  Thirty  persons 
were  killed,  and  ai)out  sixty  captured.  Many  of  the  latter  sickened  md  died  in  the 
prison  at  (Quebec.  A  large  extent  of  country  was  ravaged  by  this  |  .ty,  houses  and 
mills  were  burnt,  and  all  the  cattle  killed.  On  April  2'2,  17  hi,  the  little  garri.'^on  of 
eight  men  at  New  Ilopkinton  was  surprised  and  captured.  Next  day  an  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  by  about  one  hundred  Indians  upon  the  garrison  of  llp|)er  vVshuelot 
(Keene),  New  Hampshire.  Six  houses  and  a  barn  were  burned,  and  two  persons 
killed. 

Fort  "  Nundu'r  Four"  (Charlestown,  New  Ilampshiie)  was  by  its  situation  a 
point  (»f  great  importance,  and  was  freipiently  attacked  by  the  Indians,  as  it  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  incursions  upon  the  settlements  below.  On  June  lit  a  large  body 
of  them  posted  themselves  in  ambush  alxmt  it.  Its  commander,  Captain  Phinehas 
Stevens,  while  out  with  fifty  men,  became  aware  of  their  presence,  and  after  a  shar|) 
conflict  routed  them  with  loss.  On  .Inly  10,  a  party  of  Captain  Rouse's  men,  while 
on  shore  at  Prince  Edward's  Island,  were  surprised  by  two  hundred  Micmac  Indians^ 
and  twenty-eight  of  them  killed  or  captured.  August  20,  Fort  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Iloosic  River,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  tin;  State,  was  invested  by  seven 
or  eight  hundred  Indians  and  French  under  Kigaud  de  Vaudreuil.  Its  garrison 
of  twenty-two  men  surrendered  next  day,  and  were  taken  t<»  Canada.  Three  women 
and  live  children,  also  in  the  fort,  shared  their  captivity.  Kev.  .lohn  Norttm,  cliap- 
lain  iif  the  foi't,  on  his  return  from  a  year's  captivity,  published  an  account  of  tla; 
alVair.  entitled  "The  Redeemeil  Captive." 

In  Xoveinber,  174(!,  a  parly  of  Mohawks,  among  whom  was  "  King"  Ileiidriek, 
m;ide  a  successful  raid  into  Canada.  Colonel  Arthur  Noble,  with  seven  hundred 
men,  undcitook,  in  .lanuarv,  1717,  to  drive  the   French   and    Indians  out   of  Nova 
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Scotiii.  W'liilt!  on  liis  way,  lio  was  surprised  in  his  camp  liy  a  superior  f'oree,  and  he, 
witii  four  of  his  principal  oiruH'rs  and  seventy  men,  was  killed,  the  remainder  heing 
taken  prisoners.  Early  in  April  "  Nundier  Four"  was  again  suei'essfully  defended 
hy  Captain  Stevens  af^ainst  a  \\\r'^v  force  of  French  and  Indians,  who  for  three  days 
invested  it,  and  tried,  hy  shootinj;  (ire-arrows  and  hy  other  methods,  to  eomiiel  its 
hrave  little  garrison  of  thirty  men  to  surrender. 

On  June  M  tiie  iiirt  at  Saratoga  was  attacked  hy  two  thousand  French  and 
Indians,  who  killed  sixty  of  the  garrison.  The  place  was  soon  after  relieved  hy 
("ulonel  Schuyler.  .lune  'Jd,  171H,  a  severe  c(jnllict  occurred  near  "  Nund)er  Four," 
lictween  a  party  of  forty  men  under  (Captain  llohhs,  and  a  more  numerous  Indian 
force  who  had  waylaid  them.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  nundjers,  Ilohhs 
stood  hin  ground,  lighting  hravely  for  four  hours,  when  he  fortunately  got  a  shot  at 
the  Indian  leader,  whom  he  either  killed  or  hadly  wounded,  as  (he  Indians  there- 
11  pi  111  drew  off.  In  this  well-contested  light  the  Indian  loss  exceeded  that  of  the 
whiles.  The  news  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-('liapelle  was  not  known  in  Pioston  until 
six  months  after  its  conclusion,  Indian  hostilities  meantime  continuing,  hut  early  in 
171'.)  overtures  of  peace  were  sent  to  the  New  England  authorities,  commis.sionors 
met  the  Indian  deputies  at  Falmouth  (Portland,  Maine)  Octoher  11,  and  on  the 
Kith  articles  of  peace  were  drawn  up  and  signed. 

The  Yamassees  and  the  Tusc.iioras  in  the  South  were  not  the  only  trihes  who, 
ahoiit  the  heginning  of  the  seveiiiccnth  century,  evinced  a  spirit  of  hostility  and 
commenced  a  series  of  massacres  and  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  whites. 
Partial  as  the  Indians  were  to  the  FrcMicli,  then-  wi're  two  nations  whom  the  latter 
CDuld  not  control.     These  wcii'  the  Iroijiiois,  and  the  Outagamics  or  Foxes. 

Who  the  Outagamies  were  is  not  known,  and  their  early  history  is  a  hlank.  It 
has  heen  inferri'd  from  their  language  that  the  v  were  Algonkiiis,  who  used  the  Lenni 
Leiiape  pronunciation,  in  which  an  /  is  suhstitnted  for  n,  giving  to  their  speech  a 
more  liipiid  (low.  They  ajipear  at  an  early  day  to  have  heen  ejecti^d  from  or  forsaken 
liy  the  Algonkin  family  and  political  organi/ations.  Their  traditions  refer  to  a 
primitive  residence  at  the  site  of  Cataracpii,  where  it  may  he  supposed  they  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  Inxpiois;  and,  if  so,  (hey  were  pr(d)al)l\  one  of  the  trihes  w'  •■ 
hiiilt  those  immense  ossuaries  spread  over  (he  in(erior  of  Upper  C-anada. 

In  ITl'i,  this  (rilie,  swayed  ])rohahly  hy  the  Inxjuois  iiitluence,  attempted  to 
destroy  Detroit,  and,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  (heir  movemeiUs  were  secret  and  the 
attack  snilden.  There  were  (hen  l)u(  twenty  soldiers  in  the  fort.  Under  various 
pretexts  the  Indians  gathered  in  (lia(  vicinity,  hut  the  jilot  was  revealed  in  time  to 
save  the  fort.  The  assault  was  made  on  the  IMtli  of  May,  hut  on  (he  same  day  the 
coiiimandant  was  greeted  hy  the  voices  of  a  numerous  party  of  friendly  Wyaiido(s, 
Ottawas,  and  Fottawatomies,  who  routed  the  assailants.  The  Outagamies  (hen 
retreated  (o  an  entrenched  camp  near  a(  hand,  hu(,  hccuiiiing  linally  straitened  for 
food  and  water,  (hey  were  forced  to  sally  out  and  take  possession  of  a  house  nearer 
the  fort,  whence  (hey  discharged  a  des(ruc(ive  vtlley  of  liglUed  arrows,  which  se(  fire 
to  the  houses  within  the  works.     Eventually  defeated,   they  retired  to  a  peninsula 
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jutting  out  Into  Lake  St.  Cluir,  where  they  ropelled  ii  furiouH  uhhuuU  of  the  Frenrh 
and  their  navago  allies.  After  neveral  dayw'  preparation,  (luring  whieh  artillery  was 
brought  from  the  fort,  their  piwition  wa.s  Htorined,  many  were  killed,  and  the  rewt 
were  foreed  to  llee  to  the  uj'per  lakes,  where  they  loeated  theniselves  on  Fox  lliver, 
flowing  into  (ireen  Hay.  Here  tlu)  secjuel  of  their  history  fully  aeeords  with  the 
aeeount  given  hy  the  French  of  t.ieir  cunning  and  periidy.  They  hara.><sed  traders 
at  all  the  portages  leading  to  the  Mississipja  lliver,  and  spread  war  ami  alarm  in  all 
directions  a.s  far  as  Lake  Superior.  IJeing  at  length  besieged  by  the  French  com- 
mander, De  Louvigney,  with  a  competent  force,  at  a  selected  position,  since  called 
on  account  of  this  event  Ihitte  des  Morts,  or  Hill  of  the  Dead,  they  were  overcome, 
ami  sulfcreil  inunensc  slaughter,  after  which  the  survivors  tied  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wisconsin.  They  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  received  no  further  notice  in  our 
Indian  history  until  within  the  present  century. 

In  1712,  at  the  time  of  the  Fox  assault  on  the  fort  of  Detroit,  the  Iroijuois  nation 
comprised  five  tribes  or  cantons,  namely,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
and  Senccas.  The  same  year  they  were  joineil  by  the  Tuscaroras  from  North  Caro- 
lina, making  the  sixth  canton.  The  latter,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  had  been  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  North  Carolina  forces,  assisted  by  a  body  of  men  under  Colonel 
Harnwell,  of  South  Caroliiui.  The  accession  of  the  Tusearonus,  however  it  ujight 
have  plea-sed  the  cantonal  government,  could  have  added  but  little  to  the  efliciency 
of  a  people  who  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  terror  of  other  Indian  tribes. 
Colden  informs  us  that  the  iroipiois  cantons  had  first  attained  power  by  their  con- 
federation, their  wisdom  in  council,  their  policy  in  the  adoption  of  conquered  tribes, 
and  their  superior  bravery  in  war.  Governor  Clinton  tells  us  that  their  actpiisition 
of  power  was  much  facilitated  by  their  advantageous  location  in  Western  New  York, 
in  a  region  abounding  in  game,  of  unsuri)asscd  fertility  of  soil,  and  situated  at  the 
head  of  many  large  and  leading  streams,  down  which  they  could  suddenly  make 
their  forays,  after  the  successful  execution  of  which  they  might  return  by  land. 

All  the  tribes  in  an  east-and-west  line  between  Laki' Ciiamplain,  the  Connecticut, 
and  the  Illinois,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Iroijuois.  North  and  .south 
their  sway  extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  the  great  lakes;  thence  northwardly  to  the  Ontawis,  or  Grand  lliver,  of 
Canada,  to  Miehilimackinac,  and  to  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior.  In  l(i()8,  under 
the  name  of  Miussawomacks,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Powhatanic  tribe  of  Virginia ; 
as  ^lingoes,  they  spread  their  dominion  over  Ohio ;  and  as  Nadowassies,  they  were 
the  foes  of  all  the  Algonkin  or  Adirondack  races.  At  periods  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  colonists  they  had  prevailed  over  the  once  proud  and  powerful  Lenni  Lenape, 
and  placed  them  mbjuyo.  They  threatened  the  very  existence  of  Caiuula.  Tribes 
whom  they  could  not  sidyect  to  their  stern  jiolicy  were  exterminated  by  the  club  and 
the  tomahawk. 

It  became  a  part  of  the  policy  of  all  the  colonies  to  conciliate  such  a  people; 
con.se(iueiitly  they  were  in  fact  parties  to  all  iujportant  Indian  treaties  formed  during 
the  period  of  our  early  history,  and  until  the  colonics  fimdly  achieved  their  indepen- 
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(liMK'o.  Tn  ovcry  nopotiiitinn  involving  tlio  question  of  boundaricH,  or  tlio  torniination 
ul"  II  war,  tlif  lirst  diiuand  was,  Wliat  will  (Im*  Inxjuoin  do?  They  ntill  in  nidity 
lii'ld  the  hahuK'o  ol'  power. 

The  war  of  races  was  not  ended  hy  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-('lia|>elle.  The  red 
man  still  eherished  the  hope  of  reixtssessin^  himself  of  his  old  hiinting-gronnds  and 
llie  graves  of  his  fathers,  but  that  hope  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  time  rolled  on 
and  ii8  year  l)y  year  he  saw  the  constantly  increasing  tide  of  white  settlers  advancing 
and  pushing  him  still  farther  towards  the  setting  sun.  Pontiat;  and  Tecumseh  wer<! 
yet  to  attempt  the  jiatriotie  but  usolesa  struggle,  and  to  prove  by  their  heroism  that 
they  belonged  to  a  nice  whose  savage  virtues  atl'urd  a  sure  basis  upon  which  a  higher 
civili/atiou  nuiy  yet  be  engrafted. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  CONTEND  FOR  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  OHIO 

VALLEY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

POLICY  OF  FRANCE— HER  INDIAN  AIJ.IES— POLU^Y  OF  ENGLAND- -THE  IIlOyLOiS— 
SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON— THE  OHIO  COMPANY— WASHINGTON. 

TiiK  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  niarked  hy  events  which  excite  in  us  a 
more  than  u  uial  degree  of  interest.  The  settlements  made  at  Biloxi,  and  on  other 
parts  of  the  open  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  during  the  latter  years  of  (his 
century,  wore  followed  by  tiie  location  of  others  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  New 
Orleans  was  fountled  in  1719.  Lu  Salle  by  his  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Iliver 
had  developed  important  facts  in  Xortii  American  gcograjdiy.  Such  a  river,  with 
sucl:  a  valley,  could  be  j)aralh'lcd  in  the  Old  ^Vorld  only  by  the  Nile,  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Niger,  and  in  the  New  only  by  the  Amazon,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Orinoco 
of  South  America.  But  those  streams,  although  ilowing  through  regions  possessing 
an  e(pially  fertile  soil,  are  excelled  by  the  Mississi]»pi  in  the  climate  and  sanitary 
advantajrcs  of  the  count rv  in  its  vi<  inaije. 

The  foundation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  furnished  a  depot  for  the  products  of 
a  region  whose  extent  and  resources  could  scarcely  be  estimated.  This  entire  terri- 
tory, cxtt'iuliiig  to  the  source  <,>r  the  Arkansas,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  im  well 
as  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  was  lllled  with  Indians  of  vi'rious  names  aiul  families, 
who  roved  in  wild  independence  over  its  plains  and  through  its  forests,  contributing 
to  a  mw  and  attractive  branch  of  connnercc, — the  fur-trade.  To  wield  political 
influence  among  t!icui  was,  in  fact,  to  secure  the  most  direct  means  of  promoting 
colonial  success.  The  fine  sylvan  country  of  iht;  Illinois  had  from  the  p('ri(Kl  of  its 
first  di.scovery  been  the  universal  thenu;  (»f  admiration.  At  an  earlj  day  the  French 
were  not  only  established  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  but  their  settlements,  having 
become  the  h'-ad-cjuartei's  of  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  functionaries,  were  con- 
tiiuied  up  the  \\'al)asli,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Wisconsin,  where  they  were 
met  by  similar  establishments  diverging  from  (Quebec  and  Montreal.  From  tlii.^ 
jieriod  may  be  dated  (he  renewed  pros|)erily  of  New  France. 

Fort  Niagara,  which  commanded  the  Ir'Mpiuis  borilers,  bail  been  founded  'ds  early 
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a?  1079;  Michiliinackinae,  on  the  upper  lakes,  was  erected  in  108G;  Fort  Oswego, 
tlie  ancient  Glinna,  was  built  in  1727,  Detroit  in  1701,  Vincennes  in  1710,  and  a 
short  time  subsequently  a  series  of  minor  posts  extending  along  the  lake  shores  from 
(.}r<!('n  Buy  and  St.  Joseph's  to  the  Miami  (Maumee)  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  Sandusky, 
and  tliciice  to  Prescpie  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie.  Among  all  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
those  regions  the  French  king,  French  power  and  liberality,  and  French  manners 
were  spoken  of  with  praise  and  regarded  with  admiration. 

Tiie  social  teachings  and  manners  of  the  French,  so  opposite  to  those  of  the 
English,  furnish  a  true  means  of  estimating  the  relative  positions  held  by  the  two 
loading  races  of  P^urope,  who  were  so  long  opposed  to  each  other  on  this  continent, 
in  the  estimation  of  tlie  Indians.  The  French  pei  ^  -ntry,  who  were  in  constanc 
intercourse  with  them,  did  not  themselves  profess  or  ]-ractise  a  very  iiigh  standard 
of  morality,  and  were  therefore  the  more  acceptable  to  the  natives,  whose  customs, 
manners,  and  02)inions  they  at  once  adopted.  They  never  ridiculed  their  religious 
rites,  and  freely  selected  their  wives  from  the  tribes  among  whom  they  pursued  their 
vocations  iis  boatmen,  "  merchant  voyageurs,"  and  runners  to  collect  credits  in  the 
fur-trade.  The  coiireur  des  bois  and  the  Indian  resembled  each  other  in  a  thousand 
little  notions  regarding  tiistes,  foo<l,  and  dress.  The  Frenchman  did  not  think  the 
wigwaui  a  dirty  or  disgusting  place,  and  he  went  to  gaze  with  complacency  at  the 
Iiidiims'  wabeno  and  medicine  dances.  He  was  not  sure  that  necromancy  and  sjtirit- 
worship  were  aUogethcr  wrong,  readily  learned  the  Indian  language,  fabricated 
canoes  of  the  tine-it  i>attern,  and  .soon  ac(piired  a  reputation  superior  even  to  that 
of  tlie  Indians  for  navigating  these  ligiit  and  beautiful  vessels,  lie  smoked  the 
Indian's  sacred  weed  as  tiiey  socially  travelled  together,  and  the  native,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  white  friend,  ciianted  the  Frenchman's  gay  songs  with  the  liveliest 
emotion.  In  his  social  chats  the  Frencliman  represented  the  "Grand  Mona'-que" 
as  superior  to  all  other  sovereigns,  ami  contrasted  the  relative  power  of  tl'.o  kings 
of  England  antl  France  with  a  })artiality  that  placeil  the  latter  above  all  cominirison. 
To  interest  the  Indian,  conversation  must  be  plain,  simple,  ano  ada[)ted  to  his  com- 
preliciision,  and  in  th^se  characteristics  no  class  of  persons  have  ever  t'(puilled  the 
French. 

Such  was  the  jirogress  made  by  her  new  ecclesiastical  establisliments  that  a  com- 
inissioMcr  of  high  standing  was  deputed  by  the  court  of  France  to  visit  the  Western 
posts  and  tribes,  ("barlcvoix,  who  performed  tiis  task,  and  whose  journal  and 
history  furnish  i)roofs  of  tiie  zeal  ai\d  learning  he  displayed,  jjurneyed  from  Quebec 
ilirough  the  chain  of  lakes  to  (lie  Mississippi,  which  in  1721,  he  descended  to  New 
Orleans.  He  made  a  tiionnigh  investigation  into  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
tribes,  the  results  of  whicli  lie  reporteil  to  his  government.  In  his  era  the  worship 
(if  an  eternal  lire  was  still  found  to  exist  amoU'.';  the  Na'chez,  or  Chigantualga 
Indians,  who  accompanied  its  rites  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

Tiie  p()ssessi(m  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  was  in  reality  the  prize  fm-  whicli  all 
these  exertions  were  made,  and  the  British  colonies  soon  became  aware  that  a  chain 
of  military  posts,  extending  from  New  Orleans  to  tinebec,  was  alnnit  to  environ  them. 
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Under  the  rule  of  Frontcnac,  th'^  ablest  of  Canadian  statesmen,  occurred  the  first 
serious  collision  of  the  rival  powers,  marking  the  opening  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
military  occupation  by  which  France  strove  to  secure  pre-eminence  in  the  New 
World.  One  of  Frontenac's  first  measures  was  the  erection  on  Lake  Ontario  of  the 
fort  bearing  his  name.  He  liad  remarkable  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  con- 
forming to  their  ways,  borrowing  their  rhetoric,  flattering  them  adroitly,  and  yet 
constantly  maintaining  towards  them  an  attitude  of  paternal  superiority.  His  plans 
would  i)robably  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  miserable  colonial  policy  of  France. 
This  wa.s  restrictive  in  spirit,  favored  monopolies,  and  taught  the  colonists  to  look  to 
the  homo  government  upon  all  occasions  instead  of  relying  upon  themselves.  This 
lesson  they  might  have  learned  from  their  neighbors,  the  English  colonist.s,  whose 
planting  and  growth  afforded  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  opposite  policy. 

In  1087  the  Canadian  authorities  with  great  formality  re])ossessed  themselves  of 
the  Straits  of  Detroit,  commemorating  the  event  by  the  issue  of  a  protocol.  In 
1749  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  caused  leaden  plates,  bearing  suitable  in- 
scriptions, to  be  nailed  to  trees,  and  others  to  be  buried  beneath  the  earth,  in  the 
Ohio  Valk'V,  as  a  testimony  of  the  reoccupation  of  that  valley  by  the  French. 
They  aimed  at  least  to  make  the  record  strong.  But  a  fraction  over  fifty  years  had 
elapsed  when  these  i>ost8  were  extended  up  the  Ohio  to  its  source  at  the  junction  of 
the  Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany,  where  Fort  I)u  Quesne  was  built  in  1753- 
The  comprehensive  and  vigorous  movements  of  the  French  secured  the  infiuence 
of  the  tribes,  whom  they  supplied  witli  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  at  all  the 
posts.  Virginia,  the  Carolina.s,  Pennsylvania,  and  jMaryland  were  the  first  to  take 
the  alarm.  Tiie  French  a.ssumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  by  right  of  its  dis- 
covery by  La  Salle,  and  in  a  short  time  the.  Western  tribes  attacked  the  Southern 
and  Western  frontiers  with  a  vigor  which  threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  colonies. 

In  172S  the  Shawru-es  and  Delawares,  pressed  by  the  Inxjuois,  and  feeling  the 
encroachments  of  the  advancing  settlements,  fied  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Tiu-  InKpiois  power  had  long  previously  driven  a  part  of  the  LenniLenajie 
in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1730,  when  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  America,  the 
French  exercised  a  control  over  one  hundred  and  three  tril)es,  comprising  a  total  of 
sixteen  thousand  four  lumdreil  and  three  warriors,  and  a  population  of  eighty-two 
thousand  sdiiIs.  It  no  limger  admitted  of  a  d()ul)t  that  the  object  of  the  French 
was,  l»y  drawing  this  line  arcaind  the  colonies,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their 
possessions  to  the  westward  beyond  the  summits  of  the  .MIeglniny  Mountains.  Such, 
indeed,  wa-s  the  boast  of  some  of  the  leading  Indian  chiefs,  wh(»  regarded  the  Knglisli 
as  '.he  nation  which  designed  to  infringe  on  their  forest  domains,  to  impose  upon 
them  the  yoke  of  lalior  and  letters,  and  to  tread  out  their  very  existence.  The  san- 
guinary inroads  of  tlu'  French  and  their  savage  allies  on  the  frontiers  first  brought 
the  youthful  Washington  into  the  field.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  in 
1748,  he  made  his  first  exploratory  trip  in  that  direction.  Five  years  subsequently 
he  undertook  his  perilous  official  journey  to  the  French  post  on  Lake  Erie,  thus 
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obtaining  liis   first  knowledge  of  the  liabits  of  a  subtle  foe,  whose  instability  of 
purpose  and  cruelty  of  character  required  perpetual  vigilance. 

With  respect  to  the  great  lake  basins,  they  were  at  an  early  date  in  possession 
of  the  French.  Lake  Ontiirio  was  commanded  by  Forts  Cataraqui,  Niagara,  and 
Oswego,  Erie  was  secured  by  the  location  of  Fort  Le  Nou  on  the  Straits  of  Detroit, 
and  Lake  Huron  by  Fort  St.  Joseph  (the  site  of  the  modern  Gratiot),  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  as  also  by  the  old  insular  fort  of  Michilimackinac.  Lake 
Sui)erior  wa.s  overlooked  by  the  fort  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  ami 
by  that  of  Madeline,  at  Chegoimegon  ;  Michigan  by  a  fort  on  Green  Bay,  by  another 
at  tiie  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  and  by  the  post  at  Chicago.  Small  vessels 
transported  arms  and  supplies  to  tlie  various  posts,  and  the  heavy  bateaux  of  the 
Frencii,  or  the  light  Algonkin  canoes,  kept  up  a  co'istant  intercourse  between  the 
j)0sts  and  missions  both  by  night  and  day.  TI'C  English  colonial  governoi-s,  accus- 
tomed to  the  dilatory  movements  of  their  jwn  regular  soldiers  and  sailors,  could 
scarcely  conceiNC  of  the  celerity  with  which  intelligence  was  comnuinicated. 

Tiie  jealousy  and  hatred  existing  between  the  tribes  prevented  extensive  hostile 
combinations  against  the  English,  and  proved  the  salvation  of  the  colonies.  Every 
large  tribe,  from  the  era  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  to  that  of  Georgia,  dcemcci 
itself  superior  to  all  others,  boasted  of  its  prowess,  and  despised  its  enemies.  The 
..  ''lent  had  been  overrun  by  predatory  bands  Icmg  before  its  discovery  liy  tiie 
Iv.i.  M,eans,  and  at  that  period  the  tribes  were  living  in  a  state  of  intestine  anarchy 
and  outward  war.  Wlien  tlie  colonists  landed  and  began  to  hold  intercourse  with 
them,  every  little  tribe  exercised  an  ind('i)endent  sovereignty,  sold  lands,  and  pro>e- 
cutcd  wars.  Of  the  several  stocks  who  claimed  to  live  in  a  state  of  association  or 
confederation,  the  Iroquois  alone  possessed  anything  like  a  fixed  system.  The  Mus- 
kokis,  or  Creeks,  assumed  to  be  a  confederacy  of  seven  tribes,  but  (heir  association 
was  so  loosely  organized,  so  destitute  of  governmental  power,  that  it  could  not  make 
levies,  procure  volunteers,  mete  out  juinishments,  or  grant  re\>ards.  The  Algonkins 
iissimilated  in  their  tribal  character  and  peculiar  custoins,  bet  every  tribe  acted  as  it 
plciiscd,  without  respect  to  any  govennnental  rule.  The  .even  tribes  <i{'  the  Dakotas 
styled  themselves  a  united  people  ;  the  Tokanokets  weui  io  war  single-handed  ;igainst 
all  New  England;  the  Tuscaroras  determined  to  destroy  North  Carolina  at  a  blow; 
the  Yama.*sees  uiulertook  to  brave,  if  not  to  cope  with,  South  Carolina;  and  the 
tiilic  of  the  Foxes  impruilently  resolved,  without  any  auxiliaries  but  the  Sauks,  or 
original  occupants  of  Saginaw,'  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Michigan. 

The  r(!fractory  tril)es  of  New  Englaivl,  who  had  either  submitted  to  the  colonists 
or  had  been  compiered  by  them  and  fied,  derived  sympathy  and  ellicient  aid  from  the 
Canadian  authorities.  The  IVipiot  refugees,  who  had  foinid  shelter  from  the 
Mohawks  and  been  permitted  to  settle  on  a  tributary  of  the  North  River  under  the 
name  of  Schagticokes,  finally  fied  to  Lower  Canada.     The  entire  canton  of  St.  Regis 

'  The  modorti  Sajiinaws  nre  ronpjzailoit  and  refugees  from  the  Chippewa  stock,  who  fled  to  and  rcoceupicd 
tlie  original  towu  ubuiiJuued  liy  I  lie  iSauics. 
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originally  comprised  refugees  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  refused  to  submit  either  to 
the  religious  teachings  or  to  the  jwlitical  influence  of  the  English. 

The  tribal  and  international  movements  throughout  the  entire  country  were 
controlled,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  of  the  important  cantons  of  the  Iroquois, 
by  the  general  policy  and  influence  of  the  French,  and  tended  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  French  colonial  interests.  It  was  observed  at  an  early  day  by  the  English 
governors,  and  by  the  commanders  on  the  frontiers,  that  a  cordon  of  tribes  friendly 
to  the  French  occupied  the  whole  of  the  immense  line  extending  from  Quebec  to  New 
Orleans,  and  every  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  British  colonics  aj)peared  to 
increase  the  apprehensions  of  evil  impending  from  tliis  quarter.  Tiiis  j)olicy  of  the 
French  was  not  a  recent  one,  but  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times.  From  the 
period  when  Donnaconna  was  taken  to  France,  and  Agahonna  was  greeted  as  the 
forest  monarch  of  Ilochelaga,  it  had  been  a  primary  policy  of  the  Gallic  authorities 
to  secure  tlie  influence  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Two  great  stocks  of  tribes  constituted 
the  leading  executors  of  the  French  policy. 

Along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Three  Rivers  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Ottawa  Iliver,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  the  generic  stock 
to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  Algonkins.  Both  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below 
the  point  denoted,  as  far  down  as  (laspe  Bay,  including  Tadousac  and  the  island  of 
Orleans,  were  covered  by  parties  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Wyandot  branch.  The 
governmental  seat  and  council-fire  of  this  tribe  were  located  on  tlio  mountain-island 
of  Ilochelaga.  to  which  Cartier  gave  the  name  of  Montreal.  A  close  alliance  was 
formed  with  the  Algonkin  tril)es,  and  also  witii  tiie  Wyandots,  or  Ilurons.  The 
Wyandots  aflirm  tiiemselves  to  have  been  the  parent  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  and, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  tiie  Five 
Nations,  they  were  then  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  them.  Tiieir  offence 
against  the  Five  Nations  was  that  they  iiad  ofl'ered  their  aid  not  only  to  the  French, 
but  also  to  the  Algonkins,  their  enemies.  As  soon  as  tiiis  alliance  with  th(!  French 
was  understood,  tlie  Five  Nations,  at  lirst  moderately,  but  afterwards  peremptorily 
and  violently,  ordered  them  to  leave  the  island  of  Ilochelaga  and  remove  to  New 
York  The  Wyandots  having  refused  to  obey  this  mandate,  the  Iroquois  nnide  war 
upon  tlieu),  ami  so  harassed  them  that  they  were  cumMelled  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
guns  of  Quei)ec,  in  which  place,  i  veii,  they  were  not  safe,  but  were  Anally  expelled 
from  tlie  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Fnnch  themselves  were  fiercely  attacked, 
and  at  one  time  became  seriously  afraid  that  they  would  be  driven  from  the  eoniitry. 
TIk'  flight  of  the,  Wyandots  from  the  St.  Lawrence  \'alley,  in  Ki.li),  led  to  a 
great  displac'mi'nt  of  tribes.  Tlicy  passed  up  the  great  Ottawa  River,  and  across 
L-ake  Nipissing  to  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands  in  Odawa  Lake,  which  hence 
reeeived  the  aj)pellation  of  Huron,  their  French  iiom  de  (jiurrc.  Ikit,  the  New 
York  InKpiois  h:i\  ing  pursued  them  thither,  they  fled  to  (he  rocky  island  of  Tiedoii- 
deroga,  called  .Mi(  liilimackinac  by  the  Algonkins,  with  whom  they  were  in  close 
alliance,  as  they  had  origiindly  been  in  Lower  Canada.  Remarkable  evidene.'s  of 
their  residence  in  tlie  interior  of  this  island,  and  also  of  their  agricultural  liahits. 
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may  still  be  traced  in  the  large  spaces  which  were  cultivated,  and  which  are  yet  very 
conspicuous.  Of  these,  the  area  culled  by  the  French  Le  Grand  Jardin,  and  the 
<;r()und  about  Sugar-Loaf  and  Arched  llocks,  will  amply  repay  a  visit  from  the 
curious.  Pursued  hither  by  the  Iroquois,  they  took  shelter  on  Lake  Superior. 
Jk'ing  followed  to  that  retreat,  the  Iroquois  were  defeated  by  the  Algics  at  Point 
Iroquois,  in  the  Chippewa  country.  A  sanguinary  battle,  followed  by  a  massacre, 
\va;i  fought  on  the  cape  at  the  left-hand  entrance  into  that  lake,  which  has  since 
been  called  Point  Ircxiuois. 

Prior  to  the  flight  of  the  Wyandots  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  nation  of  Algonkin 
lineage  called  by  old  writers  Utsiwawns  and  Atuwawas,  and  by  modern  ones  Odavvas 
and  Ottawius,  resided  on  the  chain  of  islands  in  Lake  Huron  called  Manitoulins,  or 
Islands  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Portions  oi"  this  ntition  jiarticljiated  in  the  early  wars 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  were  taught  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  parent  tribe  had  for  a  long  period  dwelt  on  the  islands  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  the  lake  itself  was  in  consequence  called  Odawa  Lake.  At  the  same 
period  another  leading  tribe,  of  diverse  lineage,  called  the  Assegun  or  Bone  Indians, 
resided  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  lake.  Their  council-fire  and  tribal  seat  were 
('stal)lished  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac.  They  occupied  Point  St.  Ignace,  and 
also  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  as  low  down  as  the  influx  of  the  St.  Mary's 
Iliver,  antl  likewise  extendetl  their  possessions  wcbcward  and  northward  along  the 
sliores  and  islands  of  Lake  ^Michigan. 

To  their  ))osition  on  the  Manitoulins  the  Ottawas  refer  as  the  oldest  traditional 
j)oint  in  their  history.  Personal  bravery,  nnitetl  with  the  power  of  performing 
miraculous  or  extraordinary  feats  through  the  influence  of  necromancy,  was  their 
great  object  of  attainment,  and  formed  a  theme  for  boasting  among  their  heroes. 
The  origin  of  the  tribe  they  attribute  to  a  renowned  personage  whom  they  called 
S;inimii.  Siiginia  had  been  ceU'brated  during  his  prime  for  deeds  of  i)rowess  and 
wisdom,  and  for  his  great  magic  powers.  I3nt  he  was  now  tottering  under  the  weight 
of  accunndated  years;  his  brethren  had  classed  liim  as  an  Akiwazi,  or  one  long 
:ili()vt'  ground,  and  he  was  soon  destined  to  take  his  long-anticipated  journey  to  the 
liind  of  the  departed,  or  Indian  jiaradise.  Sagima  resided  with  his  wife,  and  had 
tiiur  sons, — namely,  Wau-lte-naee,  Wauba,  (iitciiie  Wedau,  and  the  youngest,  named 
iil'icr  himself,  Sjigima.  It  is  of  the  feat.s  of  the  latter,  who  was  the  favorite  son,  that 
ii.idition  speaks,  for  he  was  nut  only  the  pride  of  his  parents,  but  was  also  endoweil 
witii  all  the  intrepidity,  wisdom,  and  niagieal  power  of  his  father.  In  his  youth  he 
was  notei"  fur  his  eeeentrieities  and  tbulliardy  exploits;  when  he  reached  the  period 
of  manhood  he  evinced  great  powers  of  endurance,  fre(|uently  fasting  ten  days,  and, 
alter  tasting  a  little  food,  renewing  his  fast;  and  when  his  future  gtnirdian  spirit 
was  revealed  to  him  it  was  the  Great  Serpent,  or  (Jitehie  Kinal)ik,  who  lives  under 
the  ground  an<l  water. 

At  this  time  the  Asseguns  began  to  trespass  on  tiie  territory  of  the  Manitoulins, 
and  killed  some  of  tlnir  people.  A  war  with  this  trilie  was  the  result.  Accom- 
panying tlic  warri(»rs,  ut  first  as  a  young  volunteer,  and  coiicciiling  the  great  powers 
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lie  felt  conscious  of  possessing,  Saginia  performed  feats  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 
him.  He  soon  became  an  efficient  warrior,  and  in  the  end  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  In  this  contest  the  Manitoulins  ^Yerc  .lided  by  the  Ojibwas,  or  Chippewas. 
The  first  great  battle  with  the  Bone  Indians  wtis  fought  on  the  peninsula  called  by 
the  French  D<>tour.  Sagima  then  pursued  his  enemies  westward  to  their  intrench- 
ments  on  the  northern  shore,  near  some  mounds  and  bivouacs  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  northward  of  Ht.  Ignace.  From  this  position  he  dislodged  them, 
and  took  jwssession  of  the  territory  up  to  Point  St.  Ignace,  where  the  war  terminated, 
and  the  Asseguns,  crossing  the  strait  to  the  headland  called  Piqutinong,  the  locality 
where  old  Fort  Michiliraackinac  was  subsequently  built  by  the  French,  there  formed 
a  village.  Having  conquered  the  country  of  the  Bone  Indians,  the  Ottawas  grad- 
ually withdrew  from  the  Manitoulins  and  located  their  tribal  seat  at  St.  Ignace. 
The  following  spring  the  Asseguns  crossed  over  and  killed  an  Ottawa  woman  who 
Wiis  planting  corn.  Sagima  raised  a  war-party  and  crossed  the  strait  to  the  Assegun 
village,  which  was  found  to  contain  only  old  men,  women,  and  children,  the  warriors 
having  gone  up  the  Cheboygan,  a  river  ten  miles  to  the  eastward.  Sagima  followed 
their  trail,  discovered  their  canoes  hidden  in  the  overhanging  bushes,  and  waylaid 
them  in  a  shallow,  sandy  bay.  The  returning  Asseguns  were  attacked  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  a  dreadful  massacre  followed. 

After  this  event  the  Asseguns  fled  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but 
they  were  finally  pursued  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Washtenaw,  called  by  the  French 
Grand  River.  This  formed  the  limit  of  the  conquests  of  the  Ottawas,  and  thence 
they  returned  to  their  tribal  seat  at  St.  Ignace.  The  Chippewas,  who  had  been  their 
confederates  in  this  war,  settled  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and  at  some  other  locations 
to  the  westward,  where  relics  of  the  two  tribes  still  reside  in  villages. 

During  the  prosecution  of  this  war  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  the  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  tribe  called  by  early  writers 
.  Mascoutins,  a  term  apparently  derived  from  the  phrase  Mush-co-dains-ug,  or  Little 
Prairie  Indians.  These  Indians  appear  to  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Bone 
Indians.  Chusco,  an  aged  Ottawa,  conversant  with  their  traditions,  attributes  to 
them  the  old  cleared  fields  and  the  mounds  on  the  jNIichigan  coast,  j)articularly  those 
on  Grand  River.  From  this  period  the  Assegun-  and  Mascoutins  were  confederates. 
The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  as  soon  as  practicabh',  pursued  them  beyond  Washtenaw 
River  to  Chicago,  whence  they  fled  towards  the  south  and  west  ;  and  from  thif,  j)oint 
no  further  trace  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  Indian  traditions. 

In  an  official  repori  of  the  Indian  trilx's  made  to  the  government  of  Canada  in 
1736,  the  Mascoutins  are  designated  as  o('cn|iying  the  locality  south  of  Green  Bay, 
and  are  rated  at  eighty  warriors,  which  would  indicate  a  po|tulation  of  four  hundred 
souls.  Bouquet  and  Hutchin*,  in  their  tables,  formed  in  1701,  report  them  as 
occupying  the  same  J/x'ality,  and  state  their  numbers  at  five  hundred.  Modern 
estimates  make  no  mention  of  the  tribe.  In  traits  and  habits  the  Mascoutins  closely 
resembled  the  Kickapoos,  and  they  possibly  have  been  absorbed  in  that  vciy  nomadic, 
prairie-loviug  tribe. 
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lli'giirdiiig  the  Assoguns,  referred  to  in  their  traditions  tis  tlie  iiredeccssors  of  the 
Algonkins  on  the  upper  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  it  would  bo  hazardous  to  offer  any 
conjecture  excej)t  one  founded  on  philology,  their  name  appearing  to  assimilate  with 
the  French  term  Osages,  and  they  were  very  probably  of  the  Dakota  or  Iroquois 
stock. 

To  the  events  preceding  the  Assegun  wars  we  can  add  no  chronology.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  occurred  prior  to  the  flight  of  the  Wyandots  to  the  lakes,  in  1649 ; 
for  when,  in  this  year,  the  latter  reached  the  Manitoulin  group,  they  found  it  vacatetl 
by  the  Ottawas,  and  located  their  residence  on  it;  hence,  as  before  mentioned,  tiic 
lake  received  the  name  of  Huron.  Having  been  allies  of  the  Ottawas  and  other 
Algonkins  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  they  were  welcomed  as  friends.  Their  resi- 
dence on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac  under  Adario,  in  1G88,  is  mentioned  by  early 
writers,  and,  although  they  were  obliged  for  a  time  to  take  shelter  among  the  Chip- 
pewas  of  Lake  Superior,  the  growth  of  the  French  colony  of  Detroit  enabled  the 
latter  to  invite  them  to  locate  themselves  in  that  vicinity,  where  for  so  long  a  period 
tlicy  occu])ied  a  conspicuous  place  as  the  umi)ire  tribe. 

By  this  transfer  of  the  Wyandots  to  the  lakes  the  Algonkin  tril>es  were  in  reality 
strengthened,  for  they  came  thither  as  friends.  By  the  prior  expulsion  of  the 
Asseguns  and  Mascoutins,  the  wide  lake-basins  had  been  cleared  of  all  tribes  who 
were  adverse  to  their  rule,  and  they  had  secured  the  free  use  of  their  lakes  as  well  as 
of  their  hunting-grounds.  They  now  began  fearlessly  to  cross  the  broad  waters  in 
their  canoes,  and  soon  felt  themselves  established  in  the  magnificent  geographical 
empire  of  the  great  lakes.  From  the  northern  limits  of  Lake  Huron,  through  the 
Sti'uits  of  St.  Mary  to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  Michilimackinac,  around  the  far- 
spreading  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  anil  Michigan,  thence  eastwardly  to  Detroit,  and 
southwardly  to  the  Ohio,  there  were  no  languages  spoken  but  those  which  were 
derived,  more  or  less  recently,  from  the  Algonkin.  This  giMicric  language  was  of 
mild  and  easy  utterance,  and  possessed  a  full  vocabulary,  containing  but  few  sounds 
not  readily  enunciated  by  cither  the  French  or  the  English.  The  members  of  these 
trilies  were  people  of  good  stature  and  j)leasing  manners,  who  readily  adopted 
Kuro]ieau  modes  of  conducting  their  trallic  and  of  transacting  business.  They  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  the  complimentary  term  hon  jour  on  meeting,  having  in  their 
own  language  no  ecjuivalent  for  that  of  good-day.  If  we  examine  the  Algonkin 
pco|ile  which  extended  south  from  the  site  of  Chicago  to  Kaskaskia  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  and  north  to  the  Crees,  near  the  Luke  of  the  Woods,  we  shall  lind  a 
singular  agreement  of  character.  There  was  no  tribe  in  all  the  broad  expanse  of 
country  named  which  did  not  recognize  the  French  standard  as  the  most  desirable 
one  in  matters  of  civilization  and  religion. 

The  French  now  attempted,  by  taking  formal  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  to 
unite  the  extreme  boundaries  of  New  France  and  thus  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
English  colonies. 

T!u'  exi)ulsion  of  the  Asseguns,  or  Bone  Indians,  and  of  tlie  Mascoutins,  from 
the  lake  region,  in  all  probability  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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or  i)rior,  at  least,  to  the  first  lamliiig  of  EiiropeauH.  No  notice  of  it  can  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  earliest  writers ;  the  Wasashas,'  a  bold,  tnrbnlent  tribe,  who  may 
be  thonght  to  correspond  in  character  with  that  people,  having  been  at  a  i)rinieval 
period  located  in  the  North,  bnt  after  their  flight  to  the  iSonth  always  on  an  aflhient 
of  the  ^lissouri.  Their  traditions  furnish  nothing  but  an  allegory  representing  that 
their  origin  was  derived  from  a  beaver  and  a  shell.  If  these  are  symbols,  they  denote 
that  they  lived  in  a  region  abounding  in  trees  (the  bark  of  which  was  their  food) 
and  fish,  and  that  their  state  of  life  was  fortuitous  from  natural  and  not  from  his- 
torical causes. 

It  is  uncertain  at  how  early  a  period  the  French  visited  Lake  Huron  and  the 
upj)er  lakes,  but  their  first  journey  thither  probably  occurred  between  the  year  1(j()8 
and  Champlain's  surrender  of  Quebec  to  Kirk,  in  l('>2t).  Whatever  the  j)eriod  wan;, 
the  Algonkins  seem  to  have  then  exercised  dijiiiinion  in  the  country.  The  Mas- 
coutins,  who  by  the  name  appear  to  have  been  of  Algonkin  lineage,  were  then  located 
in  that  territory.  The  lllinese  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  also  the  left 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  outlet  to  the  influx  of  the  Ohio.  The  Miamis 
were  seated  in  the  St.  Joseph's  and  Grand  Kiver  valleys  of  Michigan,  and  the  various 
bands  called  Michigamies  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Menomonies  occu- 
pied the  northern  shores  of  Green  Bay,  and  even  as  early  as  1030  the  ^lascoulins 
had  been  driven  to  the  country  lying  south  {^\'  the  banks  of  Fox  River.  The  only 
acknowledged  trans-Mississij>pian  Indian  tribe  residing  on  Green  Bay  was  that  of 
the  Winnebag(»es,  which,  although  of  Dakota  origin,  had  an  Algonkin  name  and 
lived  in  amity  with  the  Algonkins. 

That  tiie  French  succeeded  in  arraying  the  numerous  and  scattered  tribes  of  the 
Alg(tnkins  against  the  Knglish  colonies,  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Americo- 
Indian  history.  Intercourse  and  habits  made  them  one  in  feeling  and  policy. 
Although  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Indian  tribes  appeared  to  feel  a  sense  of 
their  ability  to  crush  the  {)rimitive  English  colonies,  yet  they  lacked  the  jiower  of 
combination  to  nnike  any  general  movement  for  that  j)iirpose.  At  every  phase  of 
their  history  they  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  European  basis  of  power  upon  which 
to  lean.  In  other  words,  they  sought  to  be  allies,  and  not  principals,  in  the  great 
contests  with  the  c(jlonies,  and  were  in  reality  the  flankers,  and  rarely  or  never  tiie 
main  body  of  lighting-men.  From  this  preference  for  the  French  the  Algonkin 
family  of  the  Leiini  Lenape  may  be  excepted,  for  they  were  friends  of  the  English 
prior  to  1742.  In  a  pnlilic  council  held  at  Lanciister  during  this  year  they  witc 
ordered  i)y  the  Irocpiois,  in  a  very  harsh  manner,  to  remove  from  the  lands  they 
occupied,  because  they  had  sold  them  to  IVnn,  or  to  other  persons,  without  having 
received  authority.  They  were  directed  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  West,  and 
from  this  date  tlie  Delawares  were  regarded  as  being  under  French  influence.  Such 
BUSjiicions  gathered  strength   from  year  to  year,  and   this  influence  followed  them 
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westward,  until  tlicy  became  residents  of  the  Muskingum  Valley,  where  the  Christian 
Di'Iawarcs  were  at  length  maasaered. 

It  was  the  early-developed  policy  of  the  French  to  employ  against  the  frontier 
fiottlemcnts  the  Indian  forces  at  their  command,  a  power  eminently  calculated  to 
annoy  and  harass,  and  without  which  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  French  could 
have  so  long  maintained  their  ground  against  the  British  colonies.  Indian  warfare 
is  conducted  by  a  species  of  guerilla  force,  which  in  efficacy  exceeds  all  other  kinds 
of  irregular  warfare,  not  only  on  account  of  its  sanguinary  character,  but  also  because 
of  the  suddenness  of  its  attacks,  its  entire  freedom  from  the  annoyances  of  baggage, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  warriors  charge  and  disperse.  There  is  no  regular 
military  arm  which  can  at  all  cope  with,  or  successfully  check,  these  guerilla  parties, 
us  it  is  their  policy  never  to  risk  an  ojjcn  battle ;  consequently,  when  the  clumsy 
infantry  and  dragoon  soldier  is  sent  into  the  woods  to  cope  with  such  a  supple  and 
nearly  invisible  enemy,  he  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  target  for  a  ball  or  an 
arrow. 

A  review  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  French,  from  the  days  of  Champlain  to 
those  of  Montcalm,  develops  the  fact  that  the  Indian  power  was  always  one  of  their 
most  efl'ective  means  of  oft'ence.  The  great  conllicts  on  land  and  ocean  did  not  pro- 
duce great  results;  but  during  all  this  period,  extending  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  it  was  the  Indian  war-parties  and  marauding  expeditions,  which  infested  the 
frontiers  from  Virginia  to  New  England,  that  committed  deeds  of  the  most  atrocious 
violence.  Men,  women,  and  children  sent  unheralded  into  eternity  at  midnight  by 
tlic  war-club  and  the  scal[)ing-knife,  blazing  tenements,  cruel  and  prolonged  cap- 
tivities, death  at  the  stake,  and  murder  in  its  most  horrid  forms,  constituted  the 
main  incidents  of  this  epoch. 

An  Indian  considers  one  hundred  miles  but  a  short  distance,  and  one  thousand 
miles  as  not  a  long  one  to  march,  when  the  purpose  he  has  in  view  is  to  glut  his 
vengeance  or  gratify  himself.  lie  is  not  a  man  who  pines  for  the  enjoyments  of 
home ;  there  is  not  much  to  attach  him  to  it ;  to  camp  in  the  woods  is  his  delight, 
and  the  wilderness  is  his  dwelling.  Time  passes  lightly  with  him,  and  anything 
wliicli  cheats  him  of  the  very  idea  of  its  passage  is  pleasant.  He  is  always  at  leisure, 
and  death  itself  receives  a  rather  friendly  welcome.  To  journey  to  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Iliic,  Oswego,  Niagara,  or  Quebec  for  the  trifling  present  of  a  gun,  a  blanket,  a 
kettle,  a  pound  of  powder,  a  gorget,  or  a  flag,  was  in  point  of  enterprise  considered  as 
nothing  for  an  Indian  chief  To  him,  to  whom  time  Wiis  nothing  and  wandering  a 
[ilcasure,  the  toil  was  ten  times  overpaid  by  the  reward.  The  Indian  naturally  esteems 
f^il'ts,  and  habitually  loves  the  giver.  The  Frenchman  wjis  to  the  Indian  the  beau 
lilriil  of  all  that  was  admirable  in  a  foreign  race,  combining  generosity  with  amiable 
tViendliness  and  kindness  of  demeanor. 

The  French  most  surely  extended  their  influence  by  multiplying  forts  on  the 
iVonticrs.  They  had  from  an  early  period  occupied  positions  on  every  important 
Western  river  or  lake,  and  by  taking  formal  possession  of  the  (^liio  Valley,  in  1753, 
they  consununated  a  long-cherished  s(dieme,  and  environed  the  Western  colonies  with  a 
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cincture  as  of  scorpions.  Western  Vir<;iniii  and  Pennsylvania  groaned  under  new  in- 
flictions of  savage  vengeance;  and  from  this  time  the  Indian  forays  on  the  W  itern 
frontiers  became  incessant,  being  unexampled  in  our  history  for  their  f're(|ueii  .iiid 
for  the  barbarous  Inhnmanlty  which  characterized  them, — murders,  and)nscai  s,  and 
tortures  becoming  the  terror  of  the  settlers.  Not  the  least  important  featuio  in  the 
policy  which  directed  these  Indian  wars  was  the  countenance  they  received  from  the 
French  oflicials  at  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  Fort  C'hartres,  Detroit,  IMianii,  Sandusky, 
and  other  minor  posts.  It  was  these  depredations,  and  the  policy  which  directed 
them,  that  first  brought  Washington  into  the  field. 

The  Gallic  and  Anglo-Saxon  jiowers  were  now  fairly  i)itted  against  each  other, 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  new  aspect  of  French  aggression  nnist  soon  lead  to  a 
general  conflict.  France  or  England  nuist  rule  America.  The  British  ministry  had 
in  some  measure  prepared  for  this  struggle.  The  local  commerce  had  necessitated 
the  erection  of  Fort  London,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Fort  Cumberland  had  been 
previously  built  on  Wills  Creek,  Fort  Stanwix  at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk,  and  Fort 
Anne  on  the  sources  of  the  Hudson.  Fort  Edward,  also  on  the  Hudson,  and  Fort 
William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  were  soon  afterwards  constructed.  These  formed 
the  chief  defences  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  after  the  close  of 
Queen  Anne's  war  the  colonists  were  supported  by  occasional  detachments  of  veteran 
troops  who  had  served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  other  distinguished 
ofHcers.  These  forts  served  as  defences  to  the  frontiers,  enal)liug  the  colonies  to  pre- 
serve their  existence,  but  they  were  not  sufliciently  powerful  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 


At  this  period,  as  already  stated,  France  had  seized  and  guarded  by  a  series  of 
skilfully-distributed  [)osts  the  lakes  and  streams — those  thoroughfares  of  the  wilder- 
ness— between  her  settlements  in  the  valley  (jf  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  fort  at  Niagara  commanded  the  interior  country,  at  Detroit  the 
passage  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  north  was  guarded,  and  at  St.  Mary's  hostile  access  to 
Lake  Superior  was  barred.  Michilimackinac  secured  the  nuiuth  of  Lake  Michigan; 
])ost8  at  Green  Bay  and  St.  Joseph  protected  the  two  routes  to  the  Mississippi  by  the 
rivers  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  while  those  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Maumee  gave 
France  control  of  the  trad(?  from  I/aVv  JOrie  to  the  Ohio.  French  settlements  were 
found  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  lllinijis,  and  a  few  snudl  stockades  were  seen  on 
the  Mississippi. 

To  counteract  this  policy  the  English  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Iroipiois  cantons.  The  Indian  is  more  gratilied  with  a  jirescnt  of  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  merchandise  (ban  if  he  were  to  receive  twenty  times  the  value  in  money  its  a 
permanent  aniuiity.  Early  partakers  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Anglo-Saxon 
proximity  of  settlement  and  commerce,  the  Irixpiois  became  firm  friends  to  all  who 
belonged  to  that  race.  The  warlikt;  Mohawks  were  the  most  prominent  tribe  in 
the  confederacy  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson.  They  found  a  very 
good  market  for  their  furs,  which  rendered  them  affluent  in  every  comfort  of  Indian 
life,  and  they  adhered  to  their  early  relations  with  uiu-hanging  steadiness.     After 
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luiiig  furiilHliocl  with  guns,  the  Mohawks  revisited  Lake  Chainplniii,  wlicre  they 
ciiniiiiitcrt'd  the  renewed  energies  of  Canada,  and  in  a  sliort  time  inthieed  all  the 
eantous  to  join  them.  Another  great  advantage!  aeenied  to  them  at  this  j)eriod  in 
the  employment  of  fire-arms  against  their  enemies  at  the  Houth  and  West.  The 
introdnetion  of  gunpowder  into  Ameriea  revolutionized  the  entire  Indian  mode  of 
life.  Their  expeditions  not  only  became  more  lengthy,  but  were  also  characterized 
by  greater  frequency,  and  in  a  short  time  no  tribe  could  withstand  them.  Ambition 
stinudated  every  canton,  and  before  the  surrender  of  the  jn-ovinee  to  the  English,  in 
It'll!  t,  the  council-fire  at  Onondaga  burned  still  more  brightly  and  liercely.  Unaided 
by  this  influence.  New  York,  lus  well  as  the  Northern  and  Central  British  colonies, 
could  not  have  protected  so  wide  a  frontier  without  any  extraneous  aid.  They 
frustrated  the  plan  for  establishing  a  mission  at  tlie  old  French  fields,  in  Madison 
County,  as  also  at  Onondaga,  in  Western  New  York.  They  likewise  defeated  the 
armies  of  Frontenac  and  of  Denonville. 

An  agency  was  also  established  in  the  Iroquois  country,  which,  from  little 
beginnings,  at  length  systematically  controlled  this  power  for  the  protection  and 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  English  colonies.  This  was  the  one  which 
became  so  celebrated  under  the  management  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Johnson 
('migrated  to  America  in  ITM,  and,  having  undertaken  the  management  of  an  estate 
ill  the  ^lohawk  Valley  for  Sir  Peter  Warren,  embarked  in  the  fur-trade  and  learned 
the  Indian  language'.  lie  frecpiently  accompanied  the  Irocjuois  delegates  who  went 
to  Alliany  to  transact  business  with  the  government,  and  therein  evinced  so  much 
tact,  and  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialects,  that  in  a  few  years  the 
t^iiperintendeiicy  of  this  department  of  government  in  the  British  colonies  was 
eoiiimilted  to  his  care.  The  Iroquois  had  been  constantly  gaining  in  power  during 
the  previous  century,  and  the  authority  which  they  now  exercised  over  the  tribes  in 
the  North,  South,  and  West  enabled  Johnson,  tliroiigh  their  means,  to  exert  a 
C(tiitrolliiig  inlluence.  lie  coiiil)ined  witliin  himself  the  faculties  of  dose  observa- 
tion, great  prudence,  judgment,  decision,  energy,  and  courage.  By  his  judicious 
iiiiiiiagement  of  affairs,  aiul  of  a  large  private  estate,  lie  at  once  acquired  u  just 
ap|ireciation  of  Indian  character,  and  great  popularity  with  the  Inxjuois.  His 
Indian  policy  imitated  and  even  surpassed  in  ellicieiicy  that  of  the  French,  lie 
]iaid  tlie  utmost  deference  to  tlii'ir  ancient  ceremonial,  not  to  say  Oriental,  mode 
of  tniiisaeting  public  busines-;.  Ho  received  their  delegates  and  foreign  amba.ssa- 
(l(irs  willi  great  ceremony,  listened  to  them  patiently,  answered  them  carefully,  made 
tiieiii  liberal  and  judicious  presents,  and  ordered  every  attention  to  be  paid  to  their 
jtersonal  wants.  No  Indian  who  caiiu;  to  him  ever  went  away  hungry  or  in  want 
from  his  agency,  and  no  one  ever  complained  that  he  had  not  received  an  audi- 
ence. The  Indian  is  always  greatly  influenced  by  the  respect  with  which  he  is 
received;  no  European  cm  be  more  so.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  of  his 
position,  and  of  his  destiiy  ;  lie  does  not  know  that  he  is  a  savage;  he  does  not  feel 
the  want  of  our  kiiowled/:e,  our  letters,  our  religion  ;  he  is  a  patient,  courteous,  dig- 
iiilied  listener;  he  watches  the  feutures  and  exjiression  of  his  interlocutor  with  great 
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attention,  and  is  a  good  judge  of  general  character ;  he  is  prone  to  approbativeness, 
vuhics  approval,  appreciates  kindness,  and  is  altogether  reliable  as  a  personal  friend. 

Such  wore  the  materials  of  the  power  which  Johnson  undertook  to  control.  He 
regarded  the  proud,  noble,  but  untutored  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and 
Seneca  sachems,  with  their  principle  of  cantonal  representation  and  confederate 
unity,  as  in  some  measure  a  reproduction  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  He  sent 
formal  messages  to  thera  recpiesting  their  attendance  whenever  occasion  required  it. 
This  careful  attention  greatly  pleased  them.  Meeting  together  iji  council,  they 
transmitted  the  message  to  the  most  distant  places.  Under  the  honored  title  of 
Mingoes,  portions  of  the  Iroquois  stock  resided  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  served  tis 
diplomatic  agents  to  communicate  intelligence.  The  most  distant  valleys  of  the 
West,  and  the  remotest  lakes  of  the  North,  were  thus  made  accessible ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Illinois,  and  of  the  tribes  of  Michilimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara,  and 
Oswego,  were  as  well  understood  at  his  nominal  seat  on  Tribes  Hill,  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  as  were  those  of  Genesee,  Albany,  and  the  Cahoatatea.  The  high  rank 
which  Johnson  held  in  the  New  York  militia  caused  him  to  be  employed  on  some 
of  the  most  important  services,  and  he  achieved  several  momentous  victories  in  the 
war  with  the  French.  No  one  can  peruse  the  history  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  or  Virginia,  or  even  of  the  States  farther  South,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  cenuiry  to  the  era  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  without  observing 
how  intimately  the  Indian  policy  of  these  colonies  was  connected  with  the  Iroquois 
supremacy,  and  how  completely  Sir  William  controlled  it  through  a  well-established 
system  of  subordinates.  Governors  of  colonies  thought  it  no  derogation  from  their 
dignity  to  meet  the  delegated  Inxpiois  sachems  in  general  council,  and  the  Iroquois 
sanction  was  deemtu  essential  to  all  purchases  of  land  and  questions  of  boundary, 
even  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Tlie  struggle  which  was  at  this  period  impending  on  the  Western  frontiers  was 
not  only  for  the  possession  of  supremacy  on  the  Ohio,  but  in  fact,  as  became  ai)parent 
in  a  few  years,  for  the  control  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  It  was  a  contest 
which  would  decide  whether  France  or  England  should  govern  in  North  America. 
The  Indians  were  so  far  a  party  to  the  contest  that  it  was  necessary  for  each  nation 
to  pay  its  court  to  them,  and  there  was  no  surer  method  of  acquiring  their  good  will 
than  by  respecting  their  ancient  mode  of  holding  councils  and  paying  due  reverence 
to  their  ceremonial  rites  ami  customs.  To  smoke  a  national  pipe,  to  deliver  a  belt 
of  wampum  beads,  to  present  a  chief  with  a  medal  or  a  flag,  were  in  their  eyes  acta 
of  the  most  momentous  importance.  To  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  to  deliberate  slowly, 
to  measure,  as  it  were,  the  importance  of  events  by  the  time  devoted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  ceremonies,  were  to  the  Indians  very  pleasing  evidences  of  capacity  for 
negotiation.  When  an  Indian  orator  arose  anil  pointed  to  the  zenith,  to  the  nadir, 
to  the  place  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  the  cardinal  pcjints,  he  fancied  hin»self  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  pantheon  of  supernal  and  spiritual  inlluences.  lie  loved  this 
])omp  of  ceremonies,  and  he  felt  complimented  to  see  a  European  flicial  respect 
tlieni.     Trilles  lead  to  success. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  tlie  inroads  of  the  Indians,  which  either  preceded  or 
succeeded  the  occupation  of  tlie  Ohio  Valley  by  the  French,  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing Wasliington  into  that  field  of  adventurous  action.  He  was  but  sixteen  when  ho 
first  began  his  explorations  on  the  Alleghany  chain.  Five  years  of  manly  exercise 
and  experience  in  the  life  of  woodcraft,  surveying,  and  exploration  had  given  him 
a  slirewd  insight  into  Indian  character,  and  prepared  him  for  further  and  more 
important  trusts  in  a  department  of  service  requiring,  above  all  others,  perpetual 
vigilance  and  precaution ;  and  if,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians  and  the  pioneers, 
he  surpassed  the  others  engaged  with  him,  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  Indians' 
appreciation  of  the  solidity  of  his  character.  Tanacharisson,  who  was  the  head 
sachem  of  the  Mingo-Iroquois  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  was  the  presiding  chief  in  the 
first  council  or  consultation  in  which  Washington  took  part.  In  fact,  Tanacharisson 
was  well  known  among  the  tribes,  and  performed  at  the  place  of  his  residence  tiie 
duties  of  a  kind  of  charge-d' affaires,  just  as  the  half-king,  Scarooyadi,  did  on  the 
Juniata,  and  Skilelamo  on  the  Susquehanna.  Favorably  impressed  from  the  first, 
the  Indian  chief  remained  a  firm  friend  of  the  enterprising  Virginian  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

The  double  interest  created  by  the  fine  soil  and  climate  of  Ohio,  and  by  appre- 
hension of  the  hostility  of  its  native  tribes,  strongly  directed  the  minds  of  Virgin- 
ians to  that  quarter,  and  at  sundry  times  they  despatched  agents  to  visit  the  country 
and  report  its  position,  its  resources,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Indians.  Among  these 
reconnoissances,  those  of  Croghan,  Gist,  and  Trent  constitute  marked  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Indian  policy  and  sentiments.  The  result  of  these  missions,  Avhich 
extended  to  the  Wabash  and  the  Scioto,  denoted  that  French  influence  was  predomi- 
nant, and  that  the  Algonkin  tribes  genendly  were  in  close  alliance  with  that  power, 
wliile  the  Mingocs  expressed  friendly  opinions  of  the  English.  From  a  remark 
made  by  a  Delaware  sachem  to  one  of  their  agents,  it  appeared  to  be  a  question,  not 
whether  the  Indians  possessed  or  wished  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  country,  but 
simply  whether  the  French  or  the  English  should  have  possession  of  it.  A  year  or 
two  passed  in  rather  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs 
ill  Oliio,  and  in  endeavors  to  adjust  matters  on  a  firmer  footing. 

In  1749  a  royal  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  on  the  Ohio  River,  was 
made  to  a  number  of  English  merchants  and  Virginia  planters,  who,  under  the 
name  of  the  Ohio  Company,  had  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  trade, 
'i'lie  establishment  of  this  company  was  the  first  intimation  to  the  French  of  the 
iiiti'iition  of  the  English  to  j)rosecute  their  claims.  They  viewed  it  as  a  step  towards 
wii'stiiig  the  Indian  trade  from  them  and  breaking  the  connection  between  New 
Friince  and  Louisiana.  They  at  once  resolved  on  defensive  measures,  and  seized 
.^Dine  English  traders  near  the  jjresent  site  of  Pittsburg,  whom  they  conveyed  to 
riTscjue  Isle,  now  Erie.  In  ret4iiiation  for  this  outrage,  the  Twightwees,  a  friendly 
tribe,  seized  some  French  traders  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania.  Finally,  the 
French  began  the  erect it)n  of  jxjsts  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  sending  troops 
across  the  lakes  with  munitions  of  war,  and  forwarding  bodies  of  armed  men  from 
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New  Orleans.  One  fort  was  built  at  Presqiie  Isle,  another  at  Le  Boeiif  (now  Water- 
ford,  Pennsylvania),  and  a  third  at  Venango  (now  Franklin,  Pennsylvania),  at  the 
junction  of  French  Creek  with  the  Alleghany  lliver. 

The  Ohio  Company  having  complained  of  these  aggressions,  Governor  Din- 
widdle deemed  it  proper  to  send  an  agent  to  the  French  authorities  at  the  post  of 
Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  committed  the  trust  to  Washington,  whose  experi- 
ence on  that  frontier,  together  with  his  judgment  and  discretion,  well  qualified  him 
for  the  task.  Accompanied  by  a  French  interpreter,  Washington  left  Williamsburg, 
the  seat  of  government,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1753.  He  rode  on  horseback  across 
the  AUeghanies.  At  Cumberland  Mr.  Gist  joined  him  as  Indian  interpreter,  and 
at  another  point  a  second  interpreter  and  four  experienced  woodsmen  were  added  to 
his  cavalcade.  All  the  rivers  were  so  swollen  that  he  was  compelled  to  swim  the 
horses  across.  He  reached  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  Rivers 
(now  the  site  of  Pittsburg)  without  accident,  and  pointed  out  that  spot  as  a  suitable 
and  desirable  location  for  a  fort.  In  that  vicinity  he  found  a  Delaware  sachem, 
named  Shingiss,  who  gave  him  directions  for  finding  Ix)g8town,  the  residence  of 
Tanacharisson,  the  half-king.  He  reaehed  that  place  after  sunset,  but  the  chief 
was  absent.  He  immediately  sent  runners  to  invite  him  to  an  interview,  and  the 
chief  arrived  at  his  lodge  the  next  day.  He  discovered  him  to  be  intelligent, 
patriotic,  and  tenacious  of  his  territorial  rights.  Washington  received  him  with 
courtesy,  and  despatched  messengers  to  some  of  the  other  chiefs  to  invite  them  to  a 
council.  They  arrived  the  following  day,  when  he  laid  before  them  the  purport  of 
his  instructions  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  requested  guides  to  conduct 
him  to  the  French  posts,  and  a  safe-conduct  on  the  way.  A  pause  then  ensueil. 
The  council  having  deliberated  formally  on  the  matter,  the  half-king  arose,  assumed 
an  oratorical  attitude,  and  gave  his  assent,  declaring  that  the  English  and  themselves 
were  one  people,  and  that  he  intended  to  return  the  French  belts ;  thus,  in  the  usual 
form  of  Indian  diplomacy,  rejecting  the  French  overtures.  Three  days  were  occu- 
pied in  summoning  the  Indians  from  their  camps  and  securing  their  compliance, 
after  which  Washington  was  furnished  with  the  required  guides  and  aids.  He  was 
accompanied  also  by  the  half-king,  by  Jeskakake,  a  Shawnee,  and  by  another  chief, 
named  the  Belt-Keeper,  or  White  Thunder.  They  reached  the  post  of  Venango,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  in  four  days.  This  was  but  an  outpost  of  the  fortress 
near  Presque  Isle.  After  witnessing  some  of  the  peculiar  manceuvrings  and 
intrigues  of  both  French  and  Indian  diplomacy,  Washington  proceeded  to  Presque 
Isle,  where  he  was  received  with  ceremonious  politeness  by  the  commandant,  St. 
Pierre.  The  purport  of  these  deUiils  is  merely  to  demonstrate  how  the  Indian 
character  fluctuated  under  the  operation  of  two  diverse  s^-ts  of  counsels.  Tanacha- 
risson, the  Mingo  sachem,  remainetl  faithful  to  his  professions,  and  informed  Wash- 
ington of  the  result  of  a  secret  council  with  St.  Pierre,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
a  present  of  goods  should  be  sent  to  secure  the  good  will  of  his  village  at  Logstown. 
The  entire  journey  was  fraught  with  unusual  peril  and  hanlship,  being  perfornicd 
amid  the  severity  of  winter ;  and  its  results  furnish  us  with  a  good  view  of  Indian 
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character,  swayed  as  it  then  was  by  the  alternating  emotions  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  well  illustrate  the  operation  of  motives  of  self-interest  on  the  Indian  mind. 
The  mission  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1754  the  French 
under  Contrecoeur  took  possession  of  the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  Rivers,  dislodging  a  party  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  work  under 
Captjiin  Trent  of  the  Virginia  militia,  and  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  English 
had  been  outgeneralled,  and  a  fixed  point  established  whence  to  control  Indian  action. 
The  spirits  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  the  power  of  the  English  colonists  defied.  This  first  overt  act  of  hostility  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  French  and  Indian  War,  which  terminated  with 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER   11. 


BRADDOCK'S   DEFEAT. 


Civilized  communities  regard  military  success  as,  in  most  cases,  the  result  of 
Bupcrior  judgment,  but  with  the  Indians  it  is  the  effect  of  an  impulsive,  irresistible 
movement,  under  the  operation  of  which  judgment  gives  place  to  passion  and  they 
are  incited  to  such  infuriate  action  as  to  produce  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Fort  Du  Quesne  had  no  sooner  been  established  than  it  became  a  centre  for  the- 
direction  of  Indian  movements  in  the  West.  From  far  and  near  the  Indians 
resorted  to  it.  Feasts,  dances,  and  the  distribution  of  presents  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  vicinity  resounded  with  shouts  and  songs.  The  frontiers  of  the 
English  colonies  were  speedily  subjected  to  Indian  inroads.  Dinwiddle,  by  his  tardy 
movements,  had  lost  his  vantage-ground,  and  Virginia  enterprise,  though  directed 
by  its  best  men,  failed  to  recover  its  former  position.  The  year  1754  wjis  character- 
ized by  alarms,  murders,  apprehension,  the  formation  of  plans,  and  their  failure. 
There  wjis  no  security  on  the  frojitiers  from  Carolina  to  Pennsylvania,  nor  in  Western 
New  York.  The  Catawbas  and  Cherokees  had  not  been  emi)loyed  to  counteract  the 
movements  of  the  Western  Indians ;  this  measure  was  not  thought  of  in  the  zeal  of 
the  Ohio  Company  to  effect  settlements,  or  in  the  efforts  of  the  local  military  forces 
to  dislodge  the  French. 

The  Virginia  Assembly  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  towards  supporting 
the  expeditions  to  the  Ohio.  The  C'arolinas  voted  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Three  hundred  men  were  to  be  raised,  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Joshua  Fry, 
with  Washington  as  his  lieutenant.  Arriving  at  Wills  Creek  April  20,  Washington, 
learning  that  Trent's  force  had  been  dislodged,  pushed  forward  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  attempt  to  retrieve  this  loss,  confident  that  Fry  with  a  large  force 
would  speedily  follow.  Ascertaining  from  the  half-king  that  a  French  force  was 
about  to  attack  him,  he  threw  up  an  intrenchment  near  the  Great  Meadows,  which 
he  called  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  27th  he  surprised  a  French  detachment  of  fifty 
men,  and  defeated  them,  De  Jumonville,  their  commander,  being  killed.  Py  the 
death  of  Colonel  Fry  at  Wills  Creek,  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  now 
devolved  upon  Waj^hington,  who,  with  only  four  hundred  men,  was  marching  to 
attack  Fort  Du  Quesne,  wiien,  learning  that  the  French  had  been  reinfi)rced  and 
were  marching  towards  him,  he  retreated  to  Fort  Necessity,  which  he  reached  July 
1,  and  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  enlarge  and  strengthen.  Two  days  later  the 
French,  seven  hundred  strong,  under  De  Villiers,  attacked  the  fort.  After  a  brief 
defence,  it  was  surrendered  upon  honorable  terms.     At  the  close  of  the  year  17o4,  in 

the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississip2»i  there  floated  no  other  standard  than  that  of  France. 
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The  year  ITM  afforded  but  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  had  they  been  ho  boldly  threatened  by  the  combined  power 
of  the  Indians  and  the  French.  The  Alleghanies  were  the  natural  barriers  between 
the  Eiist  and  the  West.  To  retrieve  their  position  in  the  West,  and  to  open  the  way 
for  future  emigration  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  the  British  cabinet  sent  out  two  regi- 
ments of  veteran  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Edward  Braddock,  a  j)roud, 
highly  disciplined  soldier,  who  despised  the  Indians  and  deemed  them  incapable  of 
making  any  impression  on  the  solid  columns  of  a  regular  army,  lie  had  learned 
the  art  of  war  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  and  disdained  all  skulking  and  dodg- 
ing, which  form  an  essential  element  of  success  in  Indian  warfare.  He  underrated 
the  colonial  troops  and  frontiersmen,  not  only  because  they  were  not  highly  disci- 
plined, but  aiso  because  they  had  to  some  extent  adopted  the  hunter  mode  of  warfare. 
His  landing  at  Alexandria  (February  20),  the  glitter  and  parade  of  war  which  per- 
vaded his  movements,  his  councils  with  the  colonial  governors,  and  the  fame  of  the 
expedition  which  wjis  designed  to  cross  the  Alleghanies,  fdled  the  entire  country. 
Braddock  was  clothed  with  the  fullest  powers  by  the  king.  Colonial  governora 
waited  upon  him,  and  expectation  liad  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement. 
Among  those  who  were  present  at  Alexandria  was  General  William  Johnson, 
charged  by  the  New  York  colonial  government  with  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  among  the  Iroquois,  Braddock  appointed  him  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Indian  affairs  in  America,  clothed  him  with  ample  powei-s,  and 
provided  him  with  funds.  Filling  up  his  regiments  with  the  best  recruits,  having  an 
ample  military  chest,  a  well-arranged  quartermaster's  department,  the  most  experi- 
enced guides  and  pioneers,  and  Washington  himself  as  an  aide  in  his  personal  staff, 
Braddock  conquered  every  delay,  and  surmounted  difficulties  of  a  remarkable  and 
novel  character  in  conveying  his  troops  and  cannon  over  the  intricate  passes  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  and  in  reaching  the  dark  and  turbid  watei-s  of  the  Monongahela. 
But  it  is  wonderful  that,  after  this  long  and  laborious  march,  during  which  a  passage 
for  his  platoons  had  been  cut  through  forests  of  thick  trees,  tangled  with  brush- 
wood, and  the  artillery  had  been  sometimes  lowered  over  steep  precipices  by  sa-lura 
with  ropes,  he  should  not  have  proposed  to  meet  his  savage  foemen  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  defeat  them,  and  that  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  counsels  of 
experience. 

To  Franklin,  who  told  Braddock  at  Fredericksburg  that  the  Indians  were  dex- 
terous in  planning  and  executing  ambuscades,  he  replied,  "  The  'lavages  may  be 
formidable  to  your  ri.w  American  militia ;  upon  the  king's  regulars  and  disciplined 
troops  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any  impression.  After  tiiking  Fort  Du 
(iuesne,  I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara,  and,  having  tjiken  that,  to  Frontenac.  Du 
Quesne  can  hardly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days,  and  then  I  see  nothing  that 
can  obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara."  Franklin's  exertions,  backed  by  his  great 
iiillncuce  in  lV'>nsylva?ua,  supplied  the  army  with  horses  and  carriages,  for  want  of 
which  it  liad  halted  at  Fredericksburg,  unable  to  move, — a  feat  that  extorted  praise 
from  Braddock,  antl  for  which  Franklin  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
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Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  wagoners  employed  on  this  occasion  was 
Daniel  Morgan,  the  future  hero  of  the  Cowpens,  who,  by  saving  his  wages  as  a  day- 
laborer,  had  become  the  owner  of  a  team. 

Up  to  the  fatal  9th  of  July,  the  army,  in  a  slender  line  nearly  four  miles  in 
length,  marched  through  a  narrow  passage,  twelve  feet  wide,  cut  through  a  dense 
forest  into  which  the  eye  could  scarcely  penetrate. 

Braddock's  force  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  one  thousand  of  whom 
were  provincials,  among  them  two  companies  from  New  York  under  Captain  Horatio 
Gates.  The  advanced  division,  led  by  the  general  in  person,  consisted  of  twelve 
liundred  men ;  the  other,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  remained  in  the  rear,  Braddock 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  July  8 ;  at  noon  of  the  9th  they  were  but  seven  miles 
from  the  fort.  A  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  Gage,  attended  by  a  working  party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  was 
advancing  cautiously  with  guides  and  flanking  parties  towards  the  fort,  followed  hy 
the  general  with  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  when  a  very 
heavy  and  rapid  firing  was  heard  at  the  front. 

ContreccBur,  the  French  commander,  informed  of  the  approach  of  Braddock,  and 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  maintain  his  post,  had  contemplated  its  abandonment,  when 
Captain  De  Beaujeu  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians  and 
meet  the  English  while  on  their  march.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  on  the  morning 
of  July  9,  with  less  than  nine  hundred  French  and  Indians,  Beaujeu  set  out, 
intending  to  make  the  attack  at  the  second  crossing  of  the  river.  Arriving  too  late 
at  this  point,  they  posted  themselves  in  the  woods  and  ravines  on  the  line  of  march 
towards  the  fort. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when,  under  the  rays  of  a  July  sun,  the  British  reached  the 
north  side  of  the  Monongahela.  A  level  plain  extended  nearly  half  a  mile  north- 
ward to  a  rise,  beyond  which  were  higher  elevations,  thickly  wooded,  and  furrowed 
by  narrow  ravines.  Just  as  Gage  with  the  advance  was  ascending  this  slope,  a  heavy 
vulky  from  the  unseen  foe  was  poured  into  his  ranks  from  the  dark  woods  in  his 
front.  Gage's  failure  promptly  to  support  his  flanking  parties  lost  the  day.  The 
British  fired  at  random,  while  the  concealed  enemy,  from  behind  trees  and  rocks  and 
bushes,  kept  up  his  rapid  and  destructive  volleys.  Beaujeu,  the  French  leader,  was 
killed  at  the  first  return  fire,  and  M.  Dunuus  took  his  place.  Braddock  nuide  all 
possible  haste  to  relieve  his  advanced  guard,  but  the  panic-stricken  soldiers  fell  back 
in  confusion  upon  the  artillery,  and  communicated  their  fright  to  the  whole  army. 
The  general  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops.  He  and  his  officers  were  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  exhibited  indomitable  courage.  Washington  ventured  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  each  firing  for  him- 
self without  orders,  but  Braddock  would  not  listen  to  him.  For  three  hours  he  tried 
to  form  his  men  into  regular  columns  and  platoons,  while  his  concealed  enemy  with 
sure  aim  was  slaying  his  brave  soldiers  by  scores.  At  length  he  received  a  wound 
wiiich  disabled  him  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  afterwards.     Every  mounted 
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officer  except  Washington  wiis  slain  before  Braddock  fell,  and  the  whole  duty  of 
distributing  orders  devolved  upon  him,  while  from  recent  illness  he  wiw  scurcoly  fit 
to  be  in  the  saddle.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  perforated 
his  clothing.  His  Virginians,  adopting,  contrary  to  orders,  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting,  did  more  execution  than  all  the  others,  and  saved  the  remnant  of  the  army. 
•'  That  proud  army  which  had  that  morning  crossed  the  Monongahela  in  such  gallant 
array,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  fled  like  sheep  before  wolves,  abandoning 
their  cannon,  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even  their  wounded,  to  their  savage 
foes."  Of  three  companies,  scarcely  thirty  men  were  left  alive.  Secretary  Shirley 
and  Sir  Peter  Halket  were  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  Colonels  Burton,  St. 
Clair,  and  Orne,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  Major  Sparks,  and  Brigade-Major  Ilalket. 
Five  captains  were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  Out  of  eighty-six  officers,  sixty-three 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  loss  of  privates  was  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  one- 
half  of  whom  were  killed.  Of  the  enemy,  only  three  officers  and  thirty  men  were 
killed,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded. 

This  defeat  was  eflected  by  the  Western  and  Northern  Indians,  who  were  chiefly 
of  Algonkin  lineage.  The  French  Indians  from  the  lakes  were  present  in  great 
force,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  Pontiac  himself  was  their  leader.  The  Iroquois 
were  not  on  the  field  in  their  tribal  character,  although  some  ISIingoes  and  Senecas 
were  present.  Johnson  had  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  the  warriors  with  Brad- 
dock,  but  they  declined.  The  utmost  result  of  his  efforts  was  that  they  promised 
not  to  oppose  him. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Braddock  waa  the  only  one  who  placed  no  faith  in 
the  efficiency  of  Indian  guerilla  warfare.  Educated  military  men  in  all  ages  of  our 
history  have  been  prone  to  undervalue  the  Indian  system,  and  these  ojiinions  are  hold 
l)y  some  officers  at  the  present  d»y.  While  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  David,  with  his  sling,  will  always  kill  Goliath ;  but  well- 
(hilk'd  armies  must  be  efficiently  protected  on  their  flanks,  and  an  accurate  adaptation 
of  moans  to  ends  must  ever  be  preserved  in  the  tangled  forest,  which  cannot  be 
ponetratod.  as  well  as  on  the  level  plain,  where  the  view  is  uninterrupted.  The 
heavy,  camp-fed,  clumsy-footed  soldier  is  never  a  match  in  the  forest  for  the  light, 
active  Indian  warrior.  A  review  of  our  Indian  history  from  Braddock's  day  to  the 
jiresont  era  proves  that  a  small  Indian  force  in  ambuscade  will  overmatch  ten  times 
its  number  of  regular  troops  who  adhere  to  the  system  of  fighting  in  platoons.  The 
regulars  are  either  thrown  into  confusion,  become  panic-struck,  are  slaughtered  in 
large  numbei's,  or  are  totally  defeated.  Such  was  the  result  of  Colonel  ilarinar's 
attempt  to  ford  the  Miami,  and  of  St.  Clair's  to  penetrate  the  Wabash  woods.  Gen- 
oral  Wayne,  who  was  like  a  lion  where  there  was  an  opportunity  to  fight,  as  at 
Stony  Point,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  ground  on  which  Fort  Recovery  was  subse- 
((uontly  built.  During  two  entire  years  he  contended  against  tribes  of  active  warriors, 
wiiose  fathei"s,  nay,  some  of  whom  themselves,  had  fought  against  Braddock.  It  was 
not  until  caution  had  made  him  wise,  and  he  had  attained  a  true  knowledge  of 
Indian  woodcraft,  that  lie  finally  prevailed  against  them  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes. 
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It  waa  there  that  he  met  the  Miamis,  Piankeshawn,  and  Wcaa,  under  Little  Turtle, 
and  the  same  leaders  who  had  opposed  Harmar  and  Ht.  Clair.  They  were  leagued 
with  the  Chippewas,  OttAwas,  Pottawatoinies,  Delawares,  Shawnecs,  and  other  Al- 
gonkin  tribes,  who,  with  the  Wyandots,  had  overthrown  Braddock.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  if  the  ambuscade  so  successfully  and  warily  constructed  in 
u  wide  field  of  heavy  grass  at  the  Miami  Rapids  had  been  laid  in  a  dense  forest, 
where  horses  would  have  been  useless,  the  result  would  not  have  been  very  different. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  were  but  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Indians 
engaged  in  the  action  which  resulted  in  Braddock's  defeat.  These  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  and  Pottawatomies,  from  Michigan ;  Shawnees,  from 
Grave  Creek  and  the  river  Muskingum;  Delawares,  from  the  Susquehanna;  Aben- 
akis  and  Caughnawagas,  from  Canada ;  and  Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  from  the  mission 
of  Lorette  and  the  Montreal  Falls,  under  Athanase,  a  Canadian.  This  force,  in- 
cluding the  recreant  Abenakis,  was,  as  may  be  seen,  entirely  of  the  Algonkin  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hurons,  a  segregated  Iroquois  tribe  who  had  always  sided 
with  the  French,  and  a  few  "  scattered  warriors  from  the  Six  Nations."  To  this 
force  were  added  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Canadian  militia  and  seventy-two  regular 
troops,  who  fought  according  to  the  Indian  mode.  It  is  impossible  ♦hat  such  a  defeat 
could  have  occurred  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  the  fact  conclusively  attests 
the  efficacy  of  an  Indian  auxiliary  force  as  a  vanguard  to  regular  troops  in  a  wild 
forest  country,  where  they  can  screen  themselves  from  observation  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  death-dealing  artillery  or  the  attacks  of  dragoons. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

KITTANNINQ  DB8TR0YED-BATTLB  OF  LAKK  OEORQE-C'APTURE  OP  OSWEGO 

AND  FOllT  WILLIAM   IIBNUY. 

The  Baclicm  commiHsi.ncr,  TunacliurisBon,  and  liia  Bucceasor,  Scarooyadl,  had 
evinced  a  firm  friendship  for  the  Engliwh  on  the  Ohio  border,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  New  York  Iroipiois  tribes,  while  th'j  .  t  the  same  time  freely 
condemned  the  Engliuh  for  their  tardy  movements  and  th'ii  non-adoption  of  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare. 

The  consoqnoncos  of  the  defeat  on  the  Monong-i'icla  \rpre  most  disastrous. 
Kiunor  rapidly  disseminated  the  news  in  every  diree'Icn,  and  all  the  colonies  felt 
the  eflbcts  of  the  blow.  The  dread  of  Indian  massacres  distur'je.!  the  quiet  of  every 
hiimk't;  n  >  v  as  their  alarm  without  due  foundation.  A  band  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  savages  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Foremost  in  these  forays  were  the  Delawares,  under  Shingiss,  whose  ire 
appeared  to  have  received  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  recent  triuii.ph  of  the 
CJallic-Indian  forces.  The  Delawares  had  long  felt  the  wrong  which  they  suffered 
in  being  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  although  it 
was  primarily  owing  to  their  ancient  enemies  and  conquerors  the  Iroquois,  whose 
iK)licv  had  ever  been  a  word  and  a  blow. 

In  175(5,  the  Delawares,  after  ravaging  the  Pennsylvania  border,  returned  to  their 
village  at  Kittanning,  within  thirty-live  miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Three  hundred 
IVnnsylvanians,  under  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  of  Cumberland,  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terian descent,  marched  acr<««H  the  Alleghanies  to  destroy  them.  The  brave  Hugh 
Mercer,  who  at  twenty-three  had  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender  at  Culloden, 
and  who  afterwards  fell  at  Princeton,  commanded  one  of  the  companies.  At  daybreak 
of  October  8,  while  the  Delawares  were  reposing  in  fancied  security,  the  attack  was 
made.  Jacobs,  their  chief,  raised  the  war-whoop.  The  wigwams  having  been  set  on 
lire,  some  of  the  warriors,  disdaining  captivity,  sung  their  death-song  in  the  flames. 
Jacobs  and  othei-s  were  shot  down  while  seeking  to  escape,  and  the  town  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Mercer,  severely  wounded,  and  separated  from  his  companions,  tracked 
his  way  by  the  stars  to  Fort  Cund»erland.  For  this  exploit  Colonel  Armstrong  was 
presented  by  the  coriwration  of  Plaladelidiia  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  a  medal,  and  a 
piece  of  plate. 

The  Shawnees,  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Delawares,  had  been  from  the  first 
a  revengeful,  warlike,  roving  people.  Originating  in  the  extreme  South,  they  had 
llitted  over  half  the  continent,  fighting  with  every  tribe  they  encountered,  until  they 
reached  the  extreme  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  where,  under  the   ominous   name  of 
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Siitiiiiiis,*  tlicy  wore  defeated  b^  the  Iroquois,  aiul  thence  fled  to  the  Dehiwaro,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  From  an  early  period  they  were  avowed  enemies 
of  tiie  colonies,  and  this  enmity  never  ceased  until  after  the  overthrow,  in  1814,  of 
the  wide-spread  conspiracy  of  Tecumseh.  Both  tribes,  in  lineage  as  well  as  in 
lan<j;unge,  were  Algonkins,  and  adopted  their  policy,  from  first  to  last  being  cruel 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  treacherous  friends. 

While  the  gloom  caused  by  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  evidences  of  Indian 
hostility,  which  assumetl  a  tangible  shape  during  tlie  autumn  and  winter  of  17513, 
still  hung  like  u  cloud  on  the  Western  frontier,  an  auspicious  sign  appeared  in  the 
East.  The  Iroquois  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  English  scale.  It 
having  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  to  take  Crown  Point,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  this  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  General  William  Johnson,  an 
oflicer  of  the  New  York  militia,  whose  settlement  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and 
influence  with  the  Indians,  have  been  previously  mentioned.  Johnson  was  placed 
in  command  of  five  or  six  thousand  New  York  and  New  England  militia,  and  a 
chosen  body  of  Moiiawk  warriors  under  Soiengarahta,  locally  called  King  Hendrick. 

Suiengarahta  was  a  chief  of  high  standing  among  the  Mohawks,  of  approved 
wisdom,  undoubted  intrepidity,  and  a  firm  friend  of  the  English.  He  had  visited 
England,  where  the  annexed  portrait  of  him  was  taken,  and  had  been  presented  at 
court,  lie  united  great  amenity  of  manners,  dignity  of  bearing,  and  mild  features  to 
the  most  determined  courage^  and  energy.  He  led  two  hundred  Mohawks,  who  are 
described  by  the  gazettes  of  the  day  as  having  on  this  occasion  (the  battle  of  Lake 
George)  "  fought  like  lions." 

After  laying  the  foundations  of  Fort  Edward,  Johnson  proceeded  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Sacrament,  which  he  re-named  Lake  George,  in  compliment  to  the 
reigning  house  of  Hanover.  He  there  located  his  camp  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  lake  in  his  rear,  and  some  impassable  low  grounds,  or  swamps,  on  his 
flanks.  The  Baron  Dieskau,  who  opposed  him,  wius  a  brave,  dashing  oflicer,  possess- 
ing great  spirit  and  strength  of  purpose,  and,  had  he  led  men  of  similar  mettle, 
would  have  readily  taken  the  English  camp.  He  had  left  Crown  Point  to  attack 
the  new  Fort  Edward  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  drilled 
grenadiers  and  six  hundred  Canadians,  the  remainder  beinj  Algonkiu  Indians  of 
varicms  tril)es. 

The  Canadians  and  Indians  were  so  afraid  of  cannon  that  when  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort  they  urged  him  to  change  his  course  and  attack  Johnson  in  his 
camp  at  Lake  (Jeorge.  Ascertaining  that  .Johnson  was  rather  carelessly  encamped, 
and  probaldy  unsuspicious  of  danger,  Dieskau  acceded  to  the  rcfpiest. 

(Jn  lieing  apprised  of  his  approach,  Johnson  called  a  council  of  war  on  the 
morning  of  Seplemin'r  8,  175o.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out  a  party  to  meet  the 
French.     Hendrick's  opinion  was  asked.     "  If  they  are  to  fight,"  said  he,  "  they  are 


'  Cdldun.     TliiH  war  muat  not  be  cuufuUDilud  with  thut  waged  ugaiiist  the  KricH,  whicli  took  plnco  a 
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too  tow;  if  tliey  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many."  To  the  plan  of  separating 
the  force  into  three  divisions,  liis  objeetiona  were  equally  forcible  and  shrewd. 
Taking  three  sticks,  he  remarked,  "  Put  them  together,  and  you  can't  break  them ; 
take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  can  break  them  Ciusily."  Twelve  hundred  men  were 
sent  out,  under  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  to  meet  the  enemy.  Williams  College, 
in  Massachusetts,  owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  in  this  officer's  will,  made  just  before 
lie  left  home.  Before  marching,  llendrick  mounted  a  gun-carriage  and  harangued 
his  warriors  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  them.  He 
was  then  about  sixty-live  years  old.  His  head  wius  covered  w  ith  long  white  locks, 
and  he  was  regarded  by  his  warriors  with  the  deepest  veneration.  Colonel  Seth 
INjineroy,  who  listened  to  this  speech,  said  that,  although  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  language,  the  animation  of  llendrick,  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  force  of 
his  gestures,  the  strength  of  his  em[)hasis,  the  apparent  propriety  of  the  inflections 
of  his  voice,  and  his  naturalness  of  manner,  were  such  that  he  himself  was  more 
deeply  affected  by  this  s[)eech  than  by  any  other  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  French,  advised  by  scoutjs  of  the  march  of  the  English,  approached  through 
a  thick  wood  to  Rocky  Brook,  four  miles  from  the  lake,  with  their  line  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon.  Into  this  perilous  circle  Colonel  Williams  unsuspectingly  led  his 
detachment,  when  a  heavy  fire  poured  upon  its  front  and  flanks  at  the  same  moment 
caused  a  terrible  slaughter.  Williams  was  killed,  and  llendrick  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whiting,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  skilfully 
withdrew  the  survivors  of  the  force.  The  firing  being  heard  at  Lake  George, 
three  hundred  men  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  retreating  column,  and  the  pursuit 
was  checked. 

Johnson's  camp  was  still  withgut  intrenehments.  When  the  firing  Avas  heard, 
two  or  three  cannon  were  hastily  brought  up  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  some 
trees  were  felled  for  a  breastwork,  affording  a  slight  protection  to  the  militia,  whose 
arms  were  fowling-pieces,  not  a  bayonet  among  them.  Dieskau's  plan  had  been  to 
rush  on  and  enter  the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  but  the  Indians  and  Canadians 
halted  and  scattered  wherever  a  shelter  appeared.  When  within  one  hundred  rods 
of  Johnson,  Dieskau  halted,  and  placed  the  Indians  and  Canadians  upon  his  flanks. 
The  regulars,  under  his  immediate  command,  attacked  the  centre  at  long  range,  but, 
having  only  small-arms,  the  effect  was  trifling.  The  Luliiins,  under  the  fire  of  grape- 
slidt  from  Jdhnson's  field-j)iec('S,  soon  broke  and  fled  Johnson,  slightly  wounded, 
lift  till'  field  early  in  the  action,  and  the  battle  wius  continued  for  five  houi"s  by 
Lyman,  the  second  in  command.  The  French  held  their  ground  steadily  during  all 
tiiis  time,  but  li-ially,  abandoned  by  their  allies  and  terribly  galled  by  the  Englisii 
tire,  they  gave  way,  and  were  |)ui'sued  in  all  directions.  Dieskau,  wounded  and 
lulpless,  was  foiiinl  ler.ning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.  As  the  provincial  soldier 
who  discovered  him  ai>proaehed,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  out  his  watch 
as  a  liribe  to  allow  him  to  escape.  Supposing  that  he  was  drawing  a  pistol,  the 
soldier  gave  him  a  severe  wound  in  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball.  Dieskau  was  after- 
wards exchanged,  and  died  in  Paris  in  17t)7. 
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This  victory  revived  the  spirits  of  the  colonies,  and  occasioned  a  feeling  of  joy  far 
above  ita  real  merits  or  importance.  Johnson  was  created  a  knight  baronet,  and 
voted  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  by  the  English  Parliament.  He  was,  however, 
censured  for  not  pursuing  the  enemy  and  capturing  Crown  Point,  having  simply 
contented  himself  with  building  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the  site  of  his  camp. 

In  August,  175G,  Field-Marshal  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  had  recently 
arrived  at  Quebec,  and  who  had  rapidly  familiarized  himself  with  the  posture  of 
affairs,  with  great  celerity  and  secrecy  concerted  measures  for  the  capture  of  Oswego. 
The  fort,  a  large  stone  building  surrounded  by  a  wall,  flunked  by  four  small  bastions, 
was  commanded  from  adjacent  heights.  An  outpost  on  the  opposite  bank  was 
attacked,  and  its  garrison  were  speedily  driven  into  the  fort,  having  first  spiked  their 
cannon.  Occupying  this  height,  Montcalm  turned  his  guns  upon  the  fort,  soon 
breaching  its  walls,  and  killing  Mercer,  its  commander.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
siege,  just  as  he  was  i)reparing  to  storm  the  intrenchments,  its  garrison,  about  sixteen 
hundred  in  number,  capitulated,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  six  vessels  of 
war,  and  three  hundred  boats,  besides  abundant  stores,  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
works  were  immediately  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  colonists  struggled  on  through  periods  of  terror  which  followed  in  close  suc- 
cession. The  defeat  of  Braddock  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  when  the 
announcement  of  the  disastrous  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  rang  through  the 
colonies  with  startling  effect.  In  1757,  Montcalm,  t,he  active  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  crossed  Lake  Champlain  to  its  attack,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  French 
and  Canadians,  and  about  seventeen  hundred  Indians,  collected  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  person  present  on  the  2d  of  August, 
when  this  force  approached  the  fort,  represents  Lake  George  to  have  been  covered 
with  bateaux  and  canoes,  which,  combined  with  their  banners  and  music,  formed  a 
scene  of  military  display  and  magnificence,  heightened  by  the  wild  and  picturesque 
brilliance  of  the  Indian  costume,  that  luus  seldom  been  equalled. 

Tiie  soldiers  anxiously  gazed  over  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  the  approaching  force 
as  at  a  panorama.  Montcalm  disembarked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  fort 
without  interruption,  and  advanced  in  three  columns.  The  Indians  burned  the 
English  barracks,  and  scalped  their  stragglers.  The  Canadians,  under  Lacorne, 
occupied  the  road  leading  to  the  Hudson,  and  cut  off  the  communicjition.  De  Levi, 
with  regulars  and  Canadians,  was  at  the  north,  while  Montcalm,  with  tlu;  main  body, 
occupied  the  skirt  of  the  woods  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  On  the  4tli,  Moiitcahu 
sent  proposals  to  Muuro  for  surrender,  whieh  the  latter  refused.  He  then  l)n)ught 
up  his  artillery,  and  soon  the  first  battery  of  nine  cannon  and  two  mortars  opened 
upon  the  fort.  Two  days  later  a  second  battery  wa.s  established,  and  by  means  of 
zigzags  the  Indians  could  stand  within  gunshot  of  the  works. 

During  five  days  the  fort  was  defended  with  intrepidity  by  Colonel  Munro,  who 
had  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  regular  troojjs,  supported  by  a  body  of  provincials. 
It  wa-s  closely  besieged,  while  the  Indians,  encamped  on  the  surrounding  fields,  made 
the  forest  ring  with  tiieir  shouts  and  war-songs,  and  illuminated  the  obscurity  of 
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night  with  their  nuraerous  camp-fires.  About  seventeen  hundred  provincials,  who 
were  encamped  outside  the  ibrt,  took  refuge  within  the  works  as  soon  as  tlie  enemy 
arrived.  The  defence  was  stoutly  maintained,  a  hope  being  entertained  that  rein- 
forcements, which  had  been  demanded,  would  arrive  from  Fort  Edward.  Expresses 
were  repeatedly  sent  to  General  Webb  imploring  aid,  but  he  remained  inactive  and 
indifferent  in  his  camp  at  Fort  Edward,  where  he  had  four  thousand  men. 

General  Johnson  was  at  last  allowed  to  march  with  Putnam  and  his  rangers  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  but  when  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Edward 
Webb  recalled  them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Munro  saying  that  he  could  render  him  no 
assistance,  and  advising  him  to  surrender.  This  letter  unfortunately  fell  into  Mont- 
calm's hands  just  as  he  was  about  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  preparatory 
to  a  retreat,  his  Indians  having  informed  him  of  the  movement  of  Johnson  and 
Putnam  and  represented  the  English  reinforcements  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  leaves 
on  the  trees.  This  letter  he  at  once  sent  to  Munro,  proposing  an  immediate  sur- 
render. Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  half  of  his  cannon  having  bu^t,  and 
his  ammunition  and  stores  being  nearly  exhausted,  the  brave  old  soldier  capitulated 
on  the  9th.     The  fort  was  entirely  demolished  by  Montcalm,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  was  that  the  army  should  bo  allowed  to 
inarch  out  with  their  arms,  but  without  ammunition,  and,  with  all  the  camp-fol- 
lowers, should  have  a  safe-conduct  to  Fort  Edward.  No  sooner,  however,  had  th  i 
English  columns  marched  out  of  the  gates  and  reached  the  plain  than  the  Indians 
began  to  plunder  them  of  their  effects,  and  finally  to  strip  both  officers  and  men  of 
their  clothing.  Resistance  was  followed  by  blows,  and  many,  stark  naked,  were  glad 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  In  vain  did  the  troops,  destitute  of  ammunition,  claim 
protection  from  this  outrage.  Colonel  Munro,  after  the  pillage  commenced,  took 
shelter  in  the  fort,  and  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  should  be 
enforced.  The  French  have  been  blamed,  perhaps  justly,  for  not  efficiently  per- 
forming iheir  engagements ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  marauding  Indians. 
It  has  been  asserted,  but  not  proved,  that  a  large  number  of  the  force  which  surren- 
dered on  this  occasion  perished  subsequently,'  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fears  of 
an  officer  who  narrowly  escaped  from  this  scene  of  pillage  far  exceeded  his  capacity 
for  cool  judgment.  His  statements  of  the  carnage  are  certainly  not  sustained  by  any 
historical  authority  to  which  we  have  had  access. 

Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  in  a  letter  written  August  24,  1757,  observes, 
"  Montcalm,  under  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  fi.ce  of  about  three  thousand  regular 
troops,  suffered  the  Indians  to  rob  and  strip  them,  officers  as  well  as  men,  of  all  they 
had,  and  letl  most  of  them  naked."  The  nation  that  employs  Indians  in  war  places 
itself  in  the  position  of  a  person  who  taps  a  broad  lake,  lesiding  the  waters  by  a  little 
stream  through  a  sand-bank.  When  the  current  swells,  he  cannot  control  it,  and  the 
augmented  Hood  sweeps  everything  before  it. 

'  Curvcr,  p.  211. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


CAMPAIGNS  OP  1768-59  — GRANT'S  DEFEAT  —  BOUQUET'S  BATTLE  —  REDUCTION 
OF  FORT  DU  QUESNE— CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS  —  CONQUEST  OF 
CANADA— ITS   INFLUENCE   UPON  THE  HOSTILE  TRIBES. 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  the  British  interest  with  the  Indians  rapidly 
declined.  As  Indians  judge  from  appearances  alone,  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to 
convince  them  that  the  English  power  had  not  permanently  failed.  Johnson,  who 
in  the  spring  of  1755  had  been  appointed  by  Braddock  the  Superintendent-General 
of  British  Indian  affairs,  began  his  new  duties  as  soon  as  he  reached  New  York,  and 
labored  earnestly  to  restore  confidence  among  the  Iroquois  and  Algonkin  tribes. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  as  also  with  the 
Indian  power  and  resources  in  America,  from  North  to  South,  and  as  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  true  character  of  the  aborigines.  In  his  speeches  he  stripped 
them  of  their  guises,  laid  bare  their  secret  impulses,  and  pointed  out  to  them  their 
interests  in  clear  and  bold  terms.  During  sixty  years,  beginning  with  the  foun- 
dation of  y,eyf  Orleans,  in  1G99,  the  French  influence  among  the  Indians  had  been 
on  the  increase.  The  noble  enterprise  of  La  Salle  and  his  followers,  who  passed 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  down  the  Mississippi,  singing  as  they  went,  the  gay 
and  sprightly  manners  of  the  French,  their  ready  adaptiveness  to  a  nomadic  course 
of  life,  replete  with  novelty  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  personal  independence, 
together  with  their  entire  poinlcal  and  religious  policy,  impressed  the  Indians  with 
almost  inexplicable  emotions  of  pleasure  and  approbation.  The  French  required  no 
ccisions  of  land,  built  no  factories,  traded  with  them  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  and  did 
not  fill  the  Indian  mind  with  the  idea  of  the  coming  of  a  i)eople  who,  by  the  pro- 
gressive inroads  of  labor  and  letters,  would  eventually  sweep  them  from  the  earth. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  certainly  no  other  European  nation  ever  acquired  so  ample 
and  wide-spread  an  influence  over  them.' 

Immediately  after  returning  from  Alexandria,  Sir  William  Johnson  assembled  a 
very  large  number  of  Indians — some  accounts  say  twelve  Imndrod — at  his  place  on 
the  Mohawk,  and  communicated  to  them  the  fact  of  his  new  ai)pointment.  He  made 
them  offers  in  th's  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  lost  confidence  in  tiie 
English  and  detaching  them  from  the  French  interests,  to  inspire  them  with  a  just 
estimation  of  the  power  of  Britain,  and  to  intertwt  them  in  the  British  cause, — 
objects  in  which  he  by  perseverance  succeeded.     He  elocjuently  pleaded  for  their 


*  One  of  the  Jt-Huit  priests  remarks  that  "  the  French  did  not  convert  the  Indians,  but  turned  Indian! 
themselves." — lltdket. 
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assent  to  his  proposal  to  send  a  body  of  warriors  with  General  Braddock,  but  in  this 
he  was  unsuccessful.  Good  diplomatists  at  all  times,  they  met  him  by  a  declaration 
that  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  not  a  favorite,  had,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  intruded  on  their  lands  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  their  Bachem, 
Tauacharisson,  resided;  also  that  it  was  a  suddenly  originated  proposal,  which 
required  deliberation.  They  likewise,  for  reasons  stated,  declined  accompanying 
General  Shirley  to  Oswego,  but  agreed  to  assist  him  in  the  contemplated  attack 
on  Crown  Point,  to  the  command  of  the  forces  detailed  for  which  purpose  he  had 
been  appointed.  The  latter  promise  was  promptly  fulfilled,  and  at  the  defeat  of 
Dieskau  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George,  the  Mohawks,  under  Hendrick,  acquitted 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  a  high  reputation.* 

The  victory  at  Lake  George  was  the  turning-point  in  the  ascendency  of  the 
British  influence  with  the  Iroquois  and  their  allies,  which  had  been  at  a  very  low 
ebb  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  in  1744.  The  fame  which  followed  this 
victory  aided  greatly  in  raising  Johnson  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians,  and  from 
this  date  the  Indian  political  horizon  began  to  brighten.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  dated  September  28,  1757,  Johnson  points  out  their  true  policy,  while 
he  warns  them  of  the  deep-rooted  dislike  which  the  Indians  entertained  towards  the 
colonial  patentees,  who  had  made  the  encroachments  on  their  lands,  of  which  the 
Indians  complain.  "  By  presents  and  management  we  may  be  able  to  keep  some 
little  interest  yet  alive,  and  induce  some  nations  to  a  course  of  neutrality ;  but  I  am 
apprehensive  that  more  expense,  speeches,  and  promises  (so  often  repeated  and  so 
little  regarded)  will  never  be  able  to  effect  a  favorable  revolution  in  our  Indian 
interests  and  deprive  the  French  of  the  advantages  they  have  over  us  by  their 
Indian  alliances.  I  would  be  understood,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  no  alternative 
by  which  we  may  jjossibly  avail  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  an  even  hand  with  the 
Indians ;  but  reducing  the  French  to  our  terms  would  enable  us  to  give  law  to  the 
Indians." 

This  became  the  British  policy.  Belts  and  speeches  were  inadequate  to  the 
n'!?nlt ;  it  was  a  contest  between  England  and  France  which  must  be  settled,  and 
tlie  nation  that  gained  it  would  control  the  Indians.  The  triumph  at  Lake  George, 
ii-.  which  action  Soiengarahta  lost  his  life,  seemed  to  presage  events  which  were  soon 
to  take  place.  The  taking  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  the  prisoners  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  vigor  with  which  England  pre- 
pare., y.^  contest  the  supremacy. 

No  one  understood  better  than  Johnson  the  position  of  the  two  parties  contending 
for  supremacy  ;  and  in  a  general  council  convened  at  his  Hall  on  the  Mohawk, 
April  11),  1707,  at  which  the  Shawnees  and  other  Algonkin  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
Iroquois,  were  present,  he  presented  the  case  in  the  following  forcible  manner : 

"  Brethren,  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the 

'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  jcalouHy  or  Qoncral  Shirley,  and  his  counteracting  counsels  with  the  Six 
Nation!,  the  force  in  this  battle  would  have  been  much  greater. — N.  Y.  Hut.  Col.  Doe.,  toI.  vii.  p.  21. 
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French.  The  English  desire  and  hibor  to  unite  nil  Indiana  into  one  general  bond  of 
brotherly  love  and  national  interest.  The  French  endeavor  to  divide  the  Indians 
and  stir  up  war  and  contention  among  theui.  Those  who  intend  to  destroy  or 
enslave  any  people  or  nation  will  first  endeavor  to  divide  them.  This  you  and  all 
the  Indians  upon  this  continent  know  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
endeavor  of  the  French.  But  though  this  is  a  fact  which  I  think  all  the  Indians 
must  certainly  see,  yet  the  French  have  found  means,  somehow  or  other,  so  to 
bewitch  their  understandings  as  to  make  many  of  them  believe  they  love  the  Indians 
and  mean  well  towards  them.  'Tis  very  strange,  brethren,  that  any  one  man,  much 
more  any  number  of  men,  who  are  not  either  mad  or  drunk,  can  believe  that  stirring 
up  brethren  to  spill  each  other's  blood,  dividing  them  from  one  another,  and  making 
parties  among  them,  are  proofs  of  love  and  marks  of  friendly  design  towards  them. 
Not  less  unaccountable  is  it,  brethren,  that  the  French  should  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Indians  that  building  forts  in  the  middle  of  their  country  and  hunting-grounds  is 
for  their  interest  and  protection.  I  tell  you,  brethren,  and  I  warn  you,  that  whatever 
good  words  the  French  may  give  you,  how  much  soever  they  may  now  smile  upon 
you,  whatever  presents  they  may  now  make  you,  your  chains  are  in  their  pockets, 
and  when  their  designs  are  ripe  for  execution  they  will  take  the  axe  out  of  their 
bosom  and  strike  it  into  your  heads.  But  this  they  know  they  cannot  do  until  you 
have  broken  the  Covenant  Chain  with  your  brethren  the  English  and  taken  up  the 
axe  against  them.  'Tis  for  this  reason  the  French  are  always  endeavoring,  by  lies, 
by  presents,  by  promises,  to  stir  up  all  Indians  to  fall  upon  the  English  settlements 
and  destroy  tiieir  best  friends  and  faithful  brethren  ;  and  many  Indians  have  been  so 
wicked  and  so  foolish  as,  in  spite  of  treaties  and  ancient  frienciship,  to  become  the 
dogs  of  the  French,  and  come  and  go  a.«  they  command  them. 

"  Brethren,  if  the  Indians  do  not  return  to  their  senses  they  will  see  and  feel, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have  ruined  themselves,  enslaved  their  posterity,  ami 
lost  their  country.  They  will  find  their  country  fortified  by  the  French,  not  against 
the  English,  but  against  the  Indians  themselves. 

"  Brethren,  Avhat  I  have  said,  and  am  going  to  say,  I  say  not  to  you  only,  but  to 
all  Indians;  and  I  desire  you  will  with  this  belt  make  it  known  among  all  the 
nations  you  have  any  acquaintance  or  connection  with. 

"  Tell  them,  from  me,  to  look  at  the  French  forts  built  and  building  through  the 
middle  of  their  coiintry  and  on  their  best  hunting-lands.  Let  them  look  at  the 
Frcncli  flaj^s  flying  in  tiicir  forts  at  all  the  great  lakes  and  along  the  great  rivers,  iii 
order  to  oblige  them  to  trade  with  the  French  only,  sell  their  skins,  and  take  goods 
for  them  at  what  prices  the  French  please  to  put  on  them.  And  it  is  a  thing  well 
known  to  all  Indians  that  the  French  cannot  sell  them  goods  nearly  so  cheap  as  the 
English  can,  nor  in  such  assortment.s  and  plenty." 

To  renew  the  attempt  of  Braddock  had  been  the  original  plan  of  General  Shirley, 
but  the  following  year  passed  in  merely  concerting  mciUMures.  The  plan  of  the 
campiiign  of  17>")8  contemplated  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  C  iimi>liiiii, 
and  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  the  Ohio.     General  Abercrombie,  who  undeii<>ok  the 
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former,  aided  by  a  large  army,  siifTered  a  repulse.  Lord  Howe  fell  while  leading  an 
attack,  and  when,  in  a  few  days,  it  was  renewed  against  an  impregnable  breastwork 
of  horizontal  trees,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Fort  Edward.  The  Mohawks, 
who  were  present  at  this  assault,  looked  on  with  amazement  at  this  exhibition  of 
heroic  but  injudicious  bravery.  As  an  episode  to  this  siege.  Colonel  Bradstreet  pro- 
ceeded by  a  sudden  march  to  Oswego,  with  the  Iroquois  in  his  train,  and,  crossing 
Lake  Ontario  in  bateaux,  on  the  25th  of  August  surprised  and  took  Fort  Frontenac, 
capturing  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  as  well  as  arms. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Du  Qiiesne  was  intrusted  to  General  Forbes.  He  marched 
from  Philadelphia  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials, and  a  commissary  and  quartermaster's  force  of  one  thousand  wagoners. 
Washington  joined  him  at  Fort  Cumberland  with  his  regiment  of  Virginians.  At 
Ilaystown,  Forbes  sent  Colonel  Bouquet  forward  with  two  thousand  men,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  confidence  Bouquet  despatched  eight  hundred  of  this  force,  under  Major 
James  Grant,  to  make  observations  in  advance.  On  September  14  the  latter  com- 
mander was  surprised  on  hills  overlooking  the  fort  by  M.  Aubrey,  with  seven  or 
eight  hundred  Frenchmen  and  an  unnumbered  force  of  Indians,  his  troops  defeated 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  himself  and  nineteen  other  officers  made  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Montreal.  The  retreat  of  the  survivors  was  eifected  by  the  skill  and  energy 
of  Captiiin  BuUit,  who  with  fifty  men  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  The 
loss  in  Grant's  defeat  was  numerically  greater,  in  proportion  to  those  engaged,  than 
that  sustained  in  Braddock's.  Thirty-five  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians  served,  as  it  were,  to  surfeit  their  barbarity  and 
pruelty  and  to  disincline  them  towards  proceeding  farther,  for  after  reaching  Du 
(^iiesne  they  soon  dispersed,  and  deserted  the  fort.  Twelve  hundred  French  and 
Indians,  under  De  Vetrie,  attacked  Bouquet's  camp  with  great  fury  and  obstinacy 
on  October  12.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours,  wlien  by  a  skilful  ruse  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  after  severe  fighting.  Colonel  Bouquet's  loss  was  sixty-seven  killed 
1111(1  wounded.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Forbes  the  combined  English  force  moved 
on  with  regularity,  and  on  the  24th  of  November  encamped  at  Turtle  Creek,  within 
twi'lve  miles  of  the  fort. 

No  Indians  were  descried  by  the  scouts,  and  the  night  passed  away  without 
iiliirm.  On  the  2r)th,  at  an  early  hour,  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  as  the 
sulviinco-guard  approached  the  location  of  the  fort  they  observed  large  columns  of 
smoke,  and  at  intervals  heard  heavy  explosions.  The  indications  could  not  be  niis- 
tiikcii.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned,  after  being  set  on  fire,  its  artillery  being 
iinl)arked  for  the  Illinois  and  its  infantry  for  Lake  Erie.  The  defeat  of  Grant,  and 
the  jirisoners  captured,  had  proved  an  escape-valve  for  Indian  barbarity.  After 
practising  the  most  inhuman  tortures  upon  the  prisonci-a,  whose  bleached  skeletons 
liiu'd  tiie  approach  to  the  fort,  and  after  rioting  in  debauch,  they  had,  with  their 
usual  imj)atieiu'e,  returned  to  their  forest  homes,  leaving  General  Forbes  to  advance 
iiiiiuolested,  and  abandoning  De  Legneris,  the  French  commander.  On  the  25th  the 
column  advanced  in  force,  and  the  British  flag  was  triumphantly  planted  on  the  fort 
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by  General  Forbes,  who  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the  celebrateil  British  min- 
ister Pitt.  The  western  line  of  the  colonial  frontiers  was  thus  advanced  to  the 
river  Ohio.'  From  this  period  Indian  warfare  found  its  principal  field  of  develop- 
ment west  of  and  beyond  that  border,  well  named  the  River  Beautiful  by  the  Indian 
tribes. 

At  the  victory  obtained  on  Lake  George  in  1755,  a  year  so  disastrous  to  the 
British  army,  the  Mohawks  alone,  of  the  six  Iroquois  cantons,  were  present,  with 
Johnson,  their  beloved  Wurraghiyagay,  and  two  hundred  warriors,  headed  by  the 
great  Soiengarahta.  A  far  greater  force  had  been  expected  from  and  promised  by 
tlie  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Senecas,  but,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  General  Shirley,  whose  act  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  no  higher  motive 
than  personal  envy  of  Johnson's  rining  power  with  that  people,  these  tribes  withheld 
their  respective  quotas  of  warriors.  A  vacillating  and  indecisive  policy  had  been 
pursued  by  them  for  some  years,  and  while  they  were,  to  use  symbolic  language,  in 
the  chain  of  friendship  with  the  English,  and  held  the  other  tribes  in  check,  in  con- 
formity with  their  own  and  the  British  interests,  they  were  lukewarm  in  taking  the 
field  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  English  armies.  Johnson  had  endeavored,  soon  after 
his  return  from  his  conference  with  Braddock,  to  induce  a  body  of  the  confederates 
to  cross  the  Alleghanies  with  that  officer,  but  they  evaded  the  proposal.  Cherishing 
from  ancient  times  an  ill  feeling  towards  Assaragoa,  their  name  for  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  they  regarded  Braddock's  advance  as  a  Virginia  movement.  They  deemed 
the  Virginians  land-robbcx  who  coveted  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
good  diplomatists  to  bring  forward  several  weighty  considerations  on  the  subject.  It 
happened  while  this  negotiation  Avas  pending  that  they  furnished  Johnson  with  mes- 
sengers to  the  authorities  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Tliese  Indian  runners  were  there 
informed  that  a  party  of  six  of  the  warriors  sent  out  by  the  Mohawks  against  the 
Catawbas  had  all  been  killed.  This  news  exercised  such  a  bad  effect  on  the  council 
that  they  neither  promised  nor  furnished  aid  to  Braddock,  although  they  did  not 
join  the  Indian  forces  on  the  Ohio  to  oppose  him.  .  Not  a  man  of  their  people  who 
bore  the  honored  title  of  Mingoes  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Monongahcla.  Tanaclia- 
risson,  called  the  Half-King,  and  Scarooyadi,  his  successor,  evinced  througliout  a  firm 
friendship  for  the  English,  first  jdedged  to  Washington  during  his  perilous  journey 
in  1753. 

The  Iroquois  had  fiom  the  remotest  anticjuity  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  eloquent 
orators  and  exjx'rt  diplomatists.  But  Johnson  was  not  a  man  to  be  dazzled  by  words 
and  speeches  while  the  weightier  matter  of  action  was  in  abeyance.  In  a  general 
conference  with  the  Onondagas  and  more  westerly  tribes,  held  June  IG,  1757,  nearly 
two  yeai-s  subsequent  to  his  victory  on  Lake  George,  in  which  the  Mohawks  had  so 
nobly  supported  liim,  he  alluded  to  this  matter,  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  some  of 
their  diplomatic  subterfuges. 

'  The  cIuiDCDta  of  this  wurd  aro  tho  IroquuU  exclamation  oh,  and  lu,  a  substantive  termination  of  the 
exclamation  fur  the  beautiful  in  scenery.     It  ia  the  same  term  aa  that  heard  in  the  Wyandot  word  Ontar-io. 
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"  Brethren,"  suid  he,  "  you  tell  me  the  reason  you  did  not  make  U8C  of  the  hutchet 
I  sharpened  for  you  last  summer,  when  I  was  ut  Onondaga,  and  at  which  time  I  also 
painted  and  featliered  your  warriors  for  action,  was  because  you  found  yourselves  ia 
(lunger  from  the  Mississagics,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  let  my  hatchet  lie  by 
you,  and  take  care  of  yourselves. 

"  Brethren,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the  Misssisagies  were  your  enemies, 
und  I  um  surprised  how  it  came  about.  It  is  but  two  years  ago,  at  the  great  meeting 
iiure,  that  you  brought  down  the  chief  man  among  the  Mississagies,  and  introduced 
him  to  me  as  your  great  friend  and  ally,  and  told  me  that  he  and  his  people  were 
(lutermined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Five  Nations.  You  then  desired  I  would 
treat  and  consider  him  accordingly,  which  I  did,  and  gave  him  presents  to  his  satis- 
faction, and  he  took  belts  from  me  to  his  people.  For  what  reason,  therefore,  you 
think  yourselves  in  danger  from  the  Mississagies  I  cannot  comprehend,  unless  it  is 
from  some  misunderstanding  which  I  hear  happened  in  the  woods  some  few  days  ago 
between  some  of  your  people  and  them. 

"  Brethren,  another  reason  you  give  me  for  your  inactivity  is  that  you  are  few  in 
number  and  you  daily  hear  yourselves  threatened  by  your  enemies.  As  to  your 
numbers,  had  you  taken  my  advice,  given  you  many  years  ago,  and  often  repeated, 
you  might  now  have  been  a  strong  people.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  these 
enemies  are,  and  what  grounds  you  have  for  these  fears. 

"  Brethren,  you  say  that  the  English  would  first  make  a  trial  against  their 
enemies,  and  that  if  we  found  we  couhl  not  do  without  you,  then  we  would  call  on 
you  for  your  assistance.  I  have  looked  over  the  records,  where  all  public  speeches 
and  business  with  the  Nations  are  faithfully  written  down,  and  I  find  no  such  thing 
there,  and  I  am  very  positive  you  muat  be  mistaken  ;  for  from  the  first  meeting  I  had 
with  the  Six  Nations,  after  my  return  from  Virginia,  to  this  day,  I  have  been  con- 
stantly culling  and  exhorting  them,  as  children  of  the  Great  King  of  England,  as 
brothers  and  allies  to  the  English,  to  join  and  assist  His  Majesty's  arms  against  our 
common  enemy,  the  French ;  and  the  Six  Nations  have  as  frequently  assured  me 
they  would  act  with  us  and  for  us ;  and  you  must  know  you  have  a  great  number  of 
bolts  from  me  on  this  subject  now  in  your  possession.  You  tell  me,  though  you  don't 
know  from  what  quarter,  that  you  expect  in  a  few  months  to  be  attacked  by  some 
enemy,  and  that  therefore  you  think  your  own  preservation  requires  you  to  stay  at 
home  and  be  on  your  guard.  What  foundation  you  have  for  all  these  fears,  so  lately 
come  upon  you,  you  have  not  thought  proper  to  inform  me;  and  therefore  I  am  at  a 
lo«s  about  it,  especiully  as  I  understand  several  parties  of  your  young  men  are  gone 
a  lighting  to  the  southward.  Formerly  you  told  me  that  if  you  had  forts  built  at 
your  towns,  and  some  men  to  garrison  them,  you  might  then  go  to  war  with  your 
brethren  the  English,  and  not  be  afraid  for  your  old  men,  your  wives  and  children, 
during  your  absence.  These  forts,  though  very  expensive  to  the  King  your  Father, 
were  accordingly  built  for  you,  and  if  you  had  applied  you  might  have  had  men  to 
garrison  them.  Brethren,  your  conduct  will,  in  my  opinion,  appear  very  ungrateful, 
and  your  reasonings  very  inconsistent,  to  the  King  y^nr  Father,  and  to  all  your 
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brethren,  the  Eiif^liHh,  when  they  eome  to  their  kiiowledj^e,  iih  they  hooii  will  do; 
wherefore  I  would  iidviHo  you  to  reeoiiwider  the  matter  luul  take  it  into  your  moHt 
HeriouH  consideration. 

"  brethren,  you  Hay  Captain  Montour  and  Captain  llutler  brought  you  a  meswagc 
in  my  name,  that  I  expected  you  wouhl  uhc  the  hatehet  I  had  put  in  your  liandH 
nj^aiiist  the  French ;  that  the  mensage  was  laid  before  the  council  of  Onondaga,  who 
naid  they  did  not  expect  such  a  mcHHago  from  you,  as  the  Covenant  Chain  was  for  tho 
common  safety  both  of  us  and  you,  and  that  if  you  were  to  leave  your  country 
unguarded  it  might  end  in  your  destruction. 

"  Urethren,  it  is  certain  the  Covenant  Chain  was  made  for  our  common  good  and 
safety,  and  it  is  well  known  to  you  all  that  it  speaks  in  this  juanner  :  Thai  the  English 
and  the  Six  Nations  shall  consider  themselves  as  one  jlesh  and  blood,  and  that  whenever 
any  enemrj  shall  hurt  the  one,  the  other  is  to  feel  it  and  avenge  it  as  If  done  to  himself 
Have  not  the  French  hurt  us?  Is  not  their  axo  in  our  heads?  Are  they  not  daily 
killing  and  talking  our  people  away?  Have  not  some  of  your  nations,  both  to  tho 
southward  and  northward,  joined  the  French  against  us?  Nay,  some  of  you,  by 
your  own  confession,  have  gone  out  by  yourselves  and  struck  the  English.  Have 
you  not  now  several  of  our  people  prisonei-s  among  you  whom  you  conceal  from  me? 
Have  you  not,  lastly,  suffered  the  Swcgaehie  Indians  to  come  through  your  habitji- 
tions  and  take  one  of  our  people  from  the  German  Flats  ?  Let  me  ask  you  now  if 
all  this  is  behaving  like  brethren,  and  whether  you  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  when 
you  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Covenant  Chain.  Surely  you  dream,  or  think  I  have 
forgotten  the  old  agreement  between  us,  when  you  talk  in  this  manner.  I  take  you 
by  the  head,  and  rouse  you  from  your  lethargy,  and  bring  you  to  your  senses. 

"  Brethren,  you  say  you  nuist  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  not  leave  your  country 
unguarded.  When  our  brother's  house  is  on  fire,  will  anotlier  brother  look  quietly 
on,  smoke  his  pipe  at  his  own  door,  and  say  he  can't  help  him  because  jjcrhaps  his 
own  house  may  take  fire?  Does  the  Covenant  Chain  speak  this  language?  Did 
your  forefathers  talk  after  this  manner?  Did  I  talk  so  to  you  when  the  Onondagas, 
Oneidas,  and  Tuscaroras  sent  me  word  last  year  that  they  expected  the  enemy  were 
coming  upon  them?  Did  not  I  and  your  brethren  run  through  the  ice  and  snow,  at 
two  or  three  different  times,  to  their  assistance?  Where  and  who  are  those  enemies 
you  80  much  dread?  Let  us  know,  do  you  want  our  assistance?  if  you  are  in 
danger,  we  know  the  Covenant  Chain,  and  will  be  ready  to  defend  or  die  with  you. 
We  won't  tell  you  to  make  one  trial  by  yourselves,  and  t'iat  we  must  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  our  own  jireservation. 

"You  always  tell  me  'tis  for  our  mutual  interest  you  go  so  often  to  Canada:  I 
am  apt  to  think  you  have  brought  these  alarms  and  these  fears  with  you  from  thence. 

"  Brethren,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  ordei-s  from  the  King  your  Father  are  to 
take  care  of  and  supply  with  necessaries  such  good  and  faithful  Indians  as  will  go 
out  and  fight  for  him  and  his  people ;  and  that  sucii  and  their  families  only  has  he 
empowered  me  to  arm,  ch)the,  and  provide  for,  which  I  shall  continue  to  do  to  all 
such  as  will  go  out  upon  service;  and  tho.w  I  dare  say  will  in  the  end  find  they  have 
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nctcd  moro  for  their  honor  uiul  iiitorcHt  than  thoHC  who  Htiiy  iit  homo  mid  timoko  their 
pipcH. 

"  llrcthrcn,  you  hiivo  nHHurcd  n>c  thut  it  w  tlio  unaniniouH  roHolufion  of  tiio  Fivo 
NutionH  to  hohl  fiiMt  the  ancient  Covenant  C-huin  made  hy  our  forefatherH  and  yours, 
liirthren,  our  end  of  tliiH  chain  in  hri;;;ht  and  Htrong,  and  we  HJudl  not  be  the  firHt  to 
U't  it  go;  but  it  HceniH  to  nic  that  your  eiul  in  grown  very  ru«ty,  and  without  great 
care  will  be  in  chinger  of  being  eaten  through,  wiiicii  I  hIiouKI  Ih)  very  Horry  to  nee, 
an  it  wouhl  bo  the  meana,  alHo,  of  cxtinguiuhing  thu  firo  here,  and  overHotting  thu 
Tree  of  SheUer." 

It  waa  the  policy  of  tho  Britinh  colonial  government,  in  oHtabliwhing  a  general 
and  central  Hiiporintendency  at  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  not  only  to 
attach  the  Six  Nations  Htrongly  to  its  interest^*,  but  also  to  govern  the  entire  Indian 
coimtry  through  their  extenHivo  influence  over  the  other  groups  of  tribes.  This 
general  policy  had  been  understood  and  carried  out  by  the  colonial  governors  of  New 
York  from  the  beginning  of  tho  century,  and  indeed  dates  back  to  the  Dutch,  as  it 
was  pursued  by  them  in  1GG4.  Trade  was  principally  conducted  at  tlie  central  point, 
Albany,  but  traders  were  allowed  to  visit  remote  places.  The  French  traders  from 
Canada  obtained  their  best  supplies  from  Albany,  and  the  intercourse  thus  established 
upon  and  cemented  by  a  triple  interest — that  of  the  tribes,  the  merchants,  and  tho 
governing  jiower — beeanjc  a  firm  bond  of  union,  and  one  that  gained  strength  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  metals,  woollens,  and  other  articles  of  real  value  which  they 
received  in  exchange  for  their  furs  were  so  much  superior  to  the  products  of  the 
rude  arts  Hudson  found  in  their  possession  in  IGOl),  that  it  is  doubtful  even  whether 
at  this  period  many  remembered  that  the  Irofpiois  had  ever  used  stone  knives,  axes, 
and  j)ipes,  or  nuido  lish-hooks  of  bones,  awls  of  deer's  horns,  and  cooking-pots  out 
of  clay. 

But,  although  a  trade  so  mutually  beneficial  established  a  firm  friendship,  and 
the  growth  of  every  decade  of  the  colonies  added  to  its  strtngth,  it  was  not,  in 
fiu't,  until  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Indian  commissioners  at  Albany,  who 
were  frequently  traders  themselves,  and  the  transfer  of  the  superintendency  of  Indian 
iitl'airs  to  the  hands  of  Johnson,  that  an  elevated  and  true  natiomd  tone  was  given  to 
the  system.  When  Johnson  was  placed  in  the  possession  of  power,  he  visited  their 
remotest  villages  and  castles,  and  built  stockades  in  each  of  their  towns  to  serve  aa 
places  of  refuge  if  suddenly  attacked.  In  his  anxiety  to  control  the  Algonkins  and 
the  Dionondades,  or  (^nagiitagies,  he  had  visited  Detroit,  and  his  agents  had  scoured 
the  Illinois,  the  Miami,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Ohio,  before  the  French  built  Fort  Du 
(^uesue.  When  he  could  send  them  messages  by  the  power  of  the  king,  or  speak  to 
them  in  his  council-room  with  the  voice  of  a  king,  he  had  al.so,  as  we  may  readily 
perceive  from  the  records  published  at  this  late  day,  the  judgment,  firmness,  and 
prudence  of  a  king.  No  one,  it  would  seem,  could  be  better  adapted  to  give  solid 
advice  to  the  Indians  of  all  the  tribes. 

Johnson  did  not  limit  his  attentions  to  the  Six  Nations.  After  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  the  entire  frontier  line  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  was  left 
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unprotected.  Invasion,  rapine,  and  murder  were  the  common  inflictions  under  which 
{groaned  the  entire  interior  country  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  not  a 
farm  couM  be  settled  or  a  team  driven  on  the  road  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
death  or  captivity.  These  murders  liaving  been  chiefly  attributed  to  the  Shawnees 
and  Dchiwares,  who  were  still  located  on  the  sources  of  the  Susijuehanna,  Johnson 
employed  the  Iroquois,  who  from  an  early  period  exacted  allegiance  from  them  as  a 
conquered  people,  to  summon  their  chiefs  before  him.  A  delegation  of  the  principal 
men  of  these  tribes  attended  in  his  council  early  in  the  spring  of  1758,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  detail  of  the  acts  complained  of,  placing  them  before  them  in  their  just  light, 
and  forewarning  them  of  tlie  im  vitable  consequences  which  would  result  from  a  rep- 
etition of  such  nefarious  acts,  and  that  not  only  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  but  all 
the  neighboring  colonies  would  be  aroused  against  them.  At  this  council  a  delegation 
of  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  and  Mohikauders  attended,  who  informed  him  that  they  lived 
at  Otsiningo,'  on  the  Susquehanna,  where  his  messengers  would  always  find  them. 

Addressing  these  nomadic  membci*s  of  the  disintegrated  and  fast-decaying 
Algonkin  group,  as  he  did  the  Iroquois  in  the  full  strength  of  their  confederacy, 
Johnson  adopted  a  line  of  argument  and  diplomacy  founded  on  high  principles  of 
national  polity  and  guided  by  a  true  estimate  of  the  Indian  character.  He  frequently 
moved  their  sympathy  by  an  Indian  symbol  where  an  argument  would  luu-e  failed. 
All  causes  of  disaffection,  whether  arising  from  (piestions  of  trade,  the  encroachments 
of  settlers,  inhuman  murders,  or  any  other  of  the  irregularities  so  common  in  the 
Indian  country,  were  handled  by  him  with  calm  judgment ;  anil  good  counsels,  and 
the  most  eflicient  practical  remedies,  through  the  means  of  agents,  presents,  and 
money,  were  judiciously  dispensed. 

The  year  1759  was  a  brilliant  period  for  the  British  arms.  Bnuldock,  Loudoun, 
Shirley,  and  Abercrombie  had  rcsjiectively  exercised  their  brief  authority  as  com- 
manders of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  passed  from  the  stage  of  action,  leaving 
a  clear  field  for  the  induction  of  a  new  military  policy.  Amherst,  if  not  surpa.sxing 
his  predecessors  in  talent  and  energy,  was  at  least  more  fortunate  in  the  disposition 
of  his  forces,  more  successful  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  especially  .so  in  the 
.^election  of  his  generals.  The  military  spirit  of  the  British  nation  was  roused,  its 
means  were  ample,  and  its  commanders  nu'n  of  the  highest  capacity.  France  was 
about  to  be  subjected  to  a  condjined  attack  on  all  her  strongholds  which  would  sur- 
))ass  anything  previously  attempted.  The  colonial  struggle,  which  had  been  protracted 
through  a  century  and  a  half,  was  about  to  terminate.  Fort  Niagara,  where  La 
Salle  had  first  erected  a  palisade,  and  where  Denonville  had  constructed  a  fortress, 
stood  on  the  narrow  promontory  round  which  the  Niagara  pours  its  waters  into  the 
lower  lake.  It  commanded  the  ]>ortage  between  Ontario  and  Eric,  and  controlled 
tlie  fur-trade  of  the  West.  Here  ilie  first  successful  onset  was  made  on  July  1,  when 
it  was  regularly  besieged  by  General  Prideaux,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  trenches 
while  encouraging  his  men  to  more  active  exertions.     Through  this  ciusualty  Sir 
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William  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  chief  command,  and  vigorously  ptosecuted  the 
plans  of  his  predecessor.  Learning  that  reinforcements,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
Indians  from  the  lakes,  had  entered  the  Niagara  Valley  and  were  marching  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort,  he  sent  against  them  a  detachment  of  troops,  together  with  a  large 
force  of  Iroquois,  \yho  valiantly  met  and  defeated  the  enemy.  He  then  summoned 
tlie  garrison  to  surrender,  which  opened  the  gates  of  the  fort  on  the  2oth  of  July. 
Within  a  week  from  this  time,  Louisburg,  which  had  been  invested  by  Admiral 
Boscawcn,  succumbed  to  the  military  prowess  and  heroism  of  General  Wolfe,  who, 
having  been  promoted  for  his  gallantry  in  this  siege,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
])y  a  series  of  masterly  iiiovements,  conducted  with  great  intrepidity,  captured  Quebec, 
losing  his  own  life  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  also  ebbed  out  that  of  his  bravy 
and  able  foe,  ]\Iontcalm.  The  city  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  September.  De  Levi, 
from  the  opposite  point  of  the  river,  vainly  attempted  its  recovery.  In  the  spring 
of  17(50,  General  Murray  followed  De  Levi  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  and  effected  a  landing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  while  General  Am- 
herst and  a  large  regular  force,  together  with  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  Iroquois, 
disembarked  at  Lachine.  The  troops  on  the  island  made  no  resistance,  and  with  its 
capture,  on  the  8th  of  Septembe-,  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed.  The  re- 
tention of  the  colony  by  the  English  was  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  soon  after  concluded  between  France  and  England.  The  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation included  the  smaller  j)osts  of  Lc  BcBuf,  Detroit,  ai\d  Michilimackinac,  which 
woie  surrendered  in  the  year  1701. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  February  10,  1703,  France  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  the  possessions  she  had  claimed  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  over 
the  same  to  Great  Britain.     Spain  about  the  sam.e  time  ceded  Florida  to  England. 

The  ensuing  fifteen  years  of  Iiulian  history  are  crowded  with  the  records  of 
interesting  events.  The  great  question  among  the  Indian  tribes  had  been,  "Is  Eng- 
laiiil  or  France  to  rule?"  In  a  memorial  to  the  States-General  of  Holland,  dated 
October  VI,  10 U>,  it  is  quaintly  said,  "The  Indians  are  of  little  consequence." 
Wiiiehever  power  prevailed  was  destined  to  rule  them,  and  the  controversy  was  now 


(hawing  to  a  ciose. 


"  He  not  any  longer  wheedled,  and  l)lindfolded,  and  imposed  on,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam .Johnson  to  the  Iroquois,  "  by  the  artful  sjieeehes  of  the  French,  for  their  tongues 
are  full  of  dcc-it.  Do  not  imagine  the  fine  clothes,  etc.,  they  give  you  are  out  of  love 
or  rci^anl  for  you;  no,  they  are  only  as  a  bait  to  catch  a  fisii ;  they  mean  to  enslave 
you  thereby,  and  entail  that  curse  upon  you;  and  your  children  after  you  will  have 
reason  to  repent  the  dav  v<iu  bejrot  them.  Be  assured  thev  are  vour  inveterate  and 
implacalde  enemies,  and  only  wish  for  a  difi'erence  to  arise  between  you  and  us  that 
tiicy  ini^ht  put  you  all  out  of  their  way  by  cutting  you  from  the  fai'c  of  the  earth." 

Clianiplain  loui\(led  the  city  of  (Quebec  in  KIOS,  adopting  the  Algonkin  catch- 
word kibilc,  "  take  care  of  the  rock,"'  as  the  appellative  for  the  nucleus  of  the  future 


The  wntci'<i  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  obb  tiJo  run  swifilj-  ngninst  part  of  the  rocky  shore. 
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empire  of  the  French.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  marked  by  continual  strife 
and  negotiations,  plots  and  counter])lotH,  battles  and  massacres,  all  having  for  their 
object  supremacy  over  the  Indian  tribes,  had  now  passed  awiiy.  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm were  both  dead.  The  empire  of  New  France,  reaching  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  would  thenceforth  have  a  place  only  on  the  page  of  history. 
But  had  the  Indians  derived  any  advantage  from  the  contest?  Had  they,  in  fact, 
struggled  for  any  definite  position,  or  had  they  only  fought  on  the  strongest  side, 
anticipating  better  usage,  more  lucrative  trade,  greater  kindness,  or  more  even-lianded 
justice  from  one  party  than  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  other?  Was  this  hope  well 
defined  and  permanen;.,  or  did  it  fluctuate  with  every  change  of  fortune,  with  the 
prowess  of  every  warlike,  or  with  tlie  tact  of  every  civic,  character  who  trod  the 
field?  Did  they  not  vacillate  with  every  wind, being  steady  only  in  the  preservation 
of  their  chameleon-like  character,  true  when  faithfulness  was  their  only  or  supposed 
interest,  and  false  or  treacherous  when,  as  frequently  hapj)ened,  the  current  of  success 
changed  ? 

Two  prominent  races  of  Indian  tribes  existed  in  the  North  and  West  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  colonies, — namely,  the  Algonkins  and  the  Iroquois.  The 
Algonkins  trusted  to  the  French  to  enable  them  to  prevent  the  English  from  occu- 
pying their  lands.  The  Iroquois  looked  to  the  English  for  aid  to  ke('[)  llie  Frencii 
off  their  posses'-.ious.  When  the  long  struggle  was  over,  and  the  English  finally 
prevailed,  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  could  hardly  realize  the  fact.  They  did 
not  think  the  King  of  France  wouhl  give  up  the  contest  after  having  built  so 
many  forts  and  fought  so  many  battles  to  maintain  his  jiosition.  They  discovered, 
however,  that  the  French  had  been  defeated,  and  they  at  length  became  aware  that 
with  tli'sir  overthrow  the  Indian  powc"  in  America  had  departed.  ''  e  tribes  of  the 
far  West  and  North  were  required  to  give  their  assent  to  what  was  done,  which 
tiiey  did  grudgingly.  Tiie  name  of  Saganosh  had  been  .so  long  scouted  by  them 
that  it  appeared  to  be  a  great  hardship  to  succumb  to  the  English.  Nadowa,  the 
Algonkin  name  for  Inxjuois,  had  also  from  the  earliest  times  been  a  word  of  fearful 
im])ort  to  the  Western  Indians,  and  their  shout  was  sufficient  to  make  the  warriors 
of  the  strongest  villages  fly  to  arms,  while  their  families  hid  in  swam2)s  and  fa.stnesses. 
Both  the  English  and  the  Inxjuois  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 

In  a  review  of  tlio  history  of  this  period  it  will  be  found  thai  nine-tenths  of  the 
Western  Indians  were  in  the  French  interest.  The  Siiawnees,  ever,  during  their 
nomiulic  state,  a  vengeful,  restless,  perfidious,  and  cruel  people,  had  hit  central  Penn- 
sylvania as  early  as  1 7^") •V-^'jl >,  in  company  with  or  jtreceding  the  Delawares.  After 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  down  to  the  close  of  Wayne's  campaign  of  171)'),  their 
tracks  in  the  Ohio  Valley  httd  been  marked  with  blood.  The  Delawares,  during  the 
year  ^714  and  siibstMiueiitly,  were  in  truth  driven  from  central  Pennsylvania,  not  hy 
the  (Quakers  and  (Jermaiis,  but  by  the  fierce  and  indoniital)le  Scoteh-lrish  and  Eng- 
lish .><ettlers.  Unfortunately  for  this  people,  they  had  the  reputation  of  siding  witli 
the  French.  After  the  ma.-<sacre  of  ('"iiestoga,  the  Inxpiois,  who  had  once  held  swiiy 
over  the  whole  course  of  the  Husquehanna,  fled  back  to  Oneida  and  other  kindred 
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cantons.  That  portion  of  the  Western  Iroquois  who  bore  the  name  of  Mingoes,  and 
were  once  under  tlie  rule  of  Tanacharisson,  the  half-king,  and  subsequently  of 
Scarooyadi,  were  charged  with  unfriendliness  after  the  stand  taken  by  Logan.  The 
numerous  Miamis,  I'iankeshaws,  and  Weas  of  the  Wabash  were  from  the  first 
friendly  to  the  French.  The  Wyandots,  or  Hurons,  of  Sandusky  and  Detroit,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Iroquois  with  great  fury,  and  who  took  shelter  among 
the  French  and  the  French  Indians,  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  English  colonies. 
The  numerous  and  wide-spread  family  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawutomies 
had  exerted  a  very  varied  influence  on  the  English  frontiers. 

Turning  our  inquiries  to  the  Illinois  tribes,  had  they  not  from  the  remotest  times 
found  their  woi"st  foes  in  the  Iroquois?  For  an  answer  consult  La  Salle  and  Mar- 
quette. The  Peorias,  the  Cahokias,  and  the  Kaskaskias  had  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  country  dealt  with  French  traders,  and  were  thought  to  be  imbued  with 
French  sym])athies.  The  Winnebagoes  of  Green  Bay,  representing  the  bold  prairie 
tribes  of  the  Dakota  stock  west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  all  periods  were  the  friends  of 
the  French.  Intimate  relations  had  been  maintained  with  the  Kickapoos,  and  with 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Maskigoes,  by  the  French  missionaries  and  traders. 
Among  all  the  Algonkin  tribes,  the  Foxes  and  the  Sauks,  who  had  in  1712  assailed 
the  French  fort  at  Detroit,  were  the  only  enemies  of  the  French,  and  they  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  driven  to  the  Fox  River  of  Wisconsin.  On  the 
west  the  French  were  in  alliance  with  the  Osages,  Missouris,  Kansas,  Quappas,  and 
Caddoes ;  and  on  the  south  with  the  Cherokces,  Choctaws,  and  Muskokis. 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking  possession  of  the  military  posts  lately 
occupied  by  the  French  were  promptly  and  efficiently  made  by  General  Amherst. 
Niagara  having  been  garrisoned  from  the  time  of  the  con(]uest,  Major  Robert  Rogers 
was  sent  thence  to  Detroit  in  September,  17C0.  This  detachment  was  followed  by 
Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Indian  affairs,  who  placed  the 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  on  a  proper  footing.  Rogers  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Michilimackinac,  where  his  proceedings  subjected  him  to  severe  censure.  Forts 
Chartres,  Vincennes,  Pres(jue  Isle,  and  the  other  niinor  posts  were  garrisoned  by 
Ijiglish  trooj)s.  The  Indians  were  still  numerous,  although  they  had  suffered  greatly 
in  the  war.  The  Indian  trade  yet  required  arrangement,  and  the  commanding  ofli- 
cors  of  these  isolated  Western  j>osts  at  all  times  had  far  more  need  of  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  than  of  military  trength,  and  required  more  skill  in  the  arts  of  Indian 
iliplonnicy  than  in  the  active  duties  of  the  field. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  one  vast  forest,  its  Indian  population  so  thinly 
scattered  that  one  might  travel  whole  weeks  without  seeing  a  human  form.  Here 
and  there  in  some  rich  meadow  the  Indian  squaws,  with  their  rude  implements  of 
liusbandry,  sowed  their  scanty  stores  of  maize  and  beans.  The  condition  of  the 
Indians  had  iiot  l)een  improved  by  contact  with  civilization.  The  Six  Nations  of 
Wistcrn  New  York  had  already  begun  to  decline.  Many  of  the  Delawares  were  on 
the  Muskingum,  in  numerous  scattered  towns  anil  villages.  Along  the  Scioto  were 
the  lodges  of  the  Shawnees.     To  the  westward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  ami 
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the  Maumee,  dwelt  the  Miiimis.  The  Illinois,  ruined  by  their  love  of  fire-water, 
were  scattered  and  degraded.  The  Wyandot  villages  along  the  Detroit  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky  were  the  abodes  of  industry,  and  had  a  neat  and  thrifty 
appearance. 

Scattered  along  the  eastern  seaboard  were  the  English  settlements,  of  which 
Albany,  New  York,  was  far  the  largest  frontier  town.  This  was  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  tradei"s  to  the  Lake  region  or  bound  on  the  hazardous  journey  to 
the  Western  wildeiness.  Their  route  lay  up  the  Mohawk  to  Fort  Stanwix,  the  head 
of  river  navigation,  thence  overland  to  W^ood  Creek,  carrying  their  canoes.  Em- 
barking here,  they  followed  its  devious  coui-se  until,  at  the  Royal  Block-house,  they 
entered  the  Oneida,  which  they  crossed  at  its  western  extremity,  and,  descending  the 
Oswego,  finally  emerged  upon  Lake  Ontiirio.  From  the  middle  colonies  the  principal 
trail  to  the  Indian  country  was  from  Philadelphia  westward  over  the  Alleghanies 
and  descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  No  sooner  had  peace  been  proclaimed 
than  scores  of  adventurous  fur-traders,  transporting  their  merchandise  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  plunged  into  the  forests,  crossing  mountains  and  fording  streams  in  pursuit 
of  gain.  Their  outfit  consisted  of  blankets  and  red  cloth,  guns  and  hatchets,  licpior, 
tobacco,  paint,  beads,  and  hawks'  bills.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  State 
of  Illinois  were  to  be  seen  the  old  French  outposts  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Vin- 
cennes.  Farther  up  on  the  Wabash  stood  the  little  village  of  Ouantenon,  whence  a 
trail  through  the  forest  led  to  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee,  the  site  of  the  modern 
Fort  Wayne.  From  this  jwint  the  river  wa.s  the  road  to  Lake  Erie.  Here  Sandusky 
lay  to  the  right,  and  farther  north,  through  the  Strait  of  Detroit,  was  the  fort  of 
that  name.  Farther  east,  beyond  the  Alleghany,  were  Forta  Presque  Isle,  Le  Bceuf, 
and  Venango. 


CHAPTER   V. 


WAR  WITH  THE  CHEROKEES. 
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Whh-e  these  fundamental  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  relations  and  proB- 
pects  of  tho  tribes  of  the  Nortli,  those  of  the  South  reinained  quiescent,  relying  for 
security  on  the  power  of  the  French.  Either  instigated  by  hostile  counsels,  or 
indulgir  g  their  natural  proclivities  for  rapine  and  murder,  the  Cherokees  of  South 
Carolina  had  committed  several  outrages  on  the  frontier  settlements.  The  folly  and 
arrogance  of  Governor  Lyttleton  precipitated  an  unnecessary  conflict.  At  the  close 
of  tlic  year  1759,  having  obtained  from  the  legislature  authority  to  raise  a  large 
body  of  men  with  which  to  bring  the  tribe  to  terms,  he  promptly  marched  into 
the  Cherokee  country  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  provincials  and  three  hundred 
regular  troops.  This  incursion,  following  as  it  did  ui)on  a  long  period  of  inactivity 
and  supincness,  so  much  intimidated  and  surprised  the  tribe  that,  being  then  entirely 
unprepared  for  open  war,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
thorn  in  too  nmch  haste,  without  understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter and  policy. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Major  Mante  that  "  the  Indians  are  of  such  a  disposition 
that  unless  they  really  feel  the  rod  of  chastisement  they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to 
bolieve  that  we  have  the  power  to  inflict  it ;  and,  accordingly,  whenever  they  hap- 
jieued  to  be  attacked  by  us,  unprepared,  they  had  recourse  to  a  treaty  of  peace  as  a 
subterfuge,  which  gave  them  time  to  collect  themselves.  Then,  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  bonds  of  public  faith,  they,  on  the  first  opportunity,  renewed  their 
depredations.  Negotiations  and  treaties  of  peace  they  despised,  so  that  the  only 
lioi)es  to  bring  to  roiison  their  intractable  minds,  and  of  making  them  acknowledge 
our  sui)eriority  and  live  in  friendship  with  us,  must  arise  from  the  severity  of 
cluLstitioment." ' 

At  this  tiuie  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  extended  from  Fort  Ninety-Six,  on 
the  Carolina  frontiers,  and  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee  branch  of  the  Savan- 
nah, to  the  main  sources  of  that  river,  and  across  the  Appalachian  chain  to  and 
down  the  Cherokee  or  Tennessee  River  and  its  southern  branches, — a  country  replete 
with  all  the  resources  requisite  in  Indian  life,  possessing  a  delightful  climate,  and 
abuuiuliug  in  fertile  sylvan  valleys.  The  tribe  was  accused  of  operating  against  the 
Southern  frontier  under  the  influence  of  the  French,  who  supplied  them  with  arms 
and  amnuinition. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  Governor  Lyttleton  refers  to  certain  articles  of  amity 


'  Mantti's  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  p.  289;  Loiulon,  1772. 
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and  commerce  entered  into  with  these  people  at  Whitehall,  Septemher  7,  1730,  as 
well  as  to  another  pacification  of  November  Id,  1758,  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
precision  of  phraseology  of  the  old  black-letter  lawyers  to  rehearse  grievances  of 
a  later  date,  for  all  of  which  transgressions  the  tribe  stipulate  to  make  amends,  and 
l)romise  future  good  conduct.  They  actually  delivered  up  two  Chcrokees  who  had 
committed  murders,  promised  the  surrender  of  twenty  others,  and  gave  twenty  of 
their  principal  chiefs  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
To  this  formal  document  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  AttakullakuUa,  and  five  other 
principal  chiefs,  subsequently  afiixed  their  assent  and  guarantee. 

Although  these  hostages  were  envoys  whose  j)ersons  were  by  the  laws  of  savage 
and  civilized  men  sacred,  they  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Lyttleton  till 
twenty-four  men  should  be  delivered  uj)  to  condign  punishment  for  the  murders. 
This  was  an  outrageous  violation  of  plighted  faith,  and  was  felt  by  the  chiefs  to 
be  a  deep  disgrace,  and  one  of  their  number  resolved  to  effect  their  rescue.  This 
treaty,  moreover,  was  not  made  by  chiefs  duly  authorized,  nor  had  it  been  ratified  in 
council,  nor  could  Indian  usage  give  effect  to  its  conditions. 

Lyttleton  had  scarcely  returned  home,  when  the  Chcrokees  renewed  their  ravages. 
They  attacked  with  great  fury  the  settlement  of  Long  Cane,  sparing  neither  planter, 
cattle,  buildings,  women,  nor  chililren.  Tiiey  were  particularly  severe  on  English 
traders.  This  attack  was  repeated  by  a  party  of  two  hundred  warriors,  who  extended 
their  depredations  to  the  forks  of  the  Ihoad  River,  where  they  surprised  and  killed 
forty  men.  Inspirited  by  tiieir  success,  they  made  an  attack  on  Ninety-Six,  but, 
the  fort  jjroving  too  strong,  they  proceeded  to  the  Congarec,  spreading  devastation 
by  fire  and  sword.  Lyttleton,  on  the  receipt  of  tiie  earliest  news  of  these  irrujjtions, 
sent  an  express  to  General  Amherst  asking  for  reinforcements. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  17(>0,  tiie  Chcrokees  assembled  around  Fort  Prince 
George,  on  the  Keowee,  and  attempted  to  surprise  it.  AVhile  the  garrison  was  gazing 
at  the  force  from  the  ramparts,  a  noted  rliirf,  called  Oconostata,  approached,  ami 
desired  to  si)eak  to  Lieutenant  Coytmore,  the  commandant,  who  agreed  to  meet  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Keowee  River,  whitiier  he  was  accompanied  by  Ensign  Hell  and 
Mr.  Coharty,  the  interpreter.  Oconostata  said  he  wished  to  go  down  and  see  the 
governor,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
This  reipiest  being  assented  to,  he  said  to  an  Indian,  "  Go  and  catch  a  horse  for  me." 
This  was  objected  to,  whereupon  the  diicf  carelessly  swung  a  bridle  which  he  held 
three  times  around  his  head.  This  being  a  secret  signal  to  men  lying  concealed,  a 
volley  Wiis  instantly  poured  in,  which  mortally  wounded  Coytmore,  who  received  a 
ball  in  his  breast,  and  infiicted  deep  llesh-wonnds  on  the  others. 

This  treachery  aroused  the  indignation  of  Ensign  Miln,  commanding  the  garrison 
(pf  the  fort,  who  determined  to  put  the  twenty  Cherokee  hostages,  and  also  the  two 
murderers,  in  irons.  Rut  the  first  attempt  to  seize  the  a.ssassins  was  instantly  resisted  ; 
the  soldier  who  was  deputed  to  effect  it  was  tomahawked  and  killed,  and  another  was 
wounilt'd.  This  so  exasperated  those  within  the  fort  that  all  the  hostages  were 
immediately  ])ut  to  death.     The  enraged  savages  at  once  devjistated   the  Carolina 
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frontier.  Men,  women,  and  cliildren  were  Imtclieretl,  anil  the  war-bolt  was  sent  to 
tlio  Catiiwbiis  and  other  tribcn,  inviting  them  to  their  aid  in  exterminating  the  Eng- 
lish. In  the  evening  the  Indians  lired  two  signal-guns  before  the  fort,  and,  being 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hostages  had  been  disposed  of,  shouted  to 
flicni,  "Fight  strong,  and  you  shall  be  aided."  The  works  were  then  invested, and 
an  irregular  fire  maintained  all  night,  with  but  little  effect,  however.  On  searching 
tlie  room  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  hostages,  several  tomahawks  were  found 
buried  in  the  ground,  which  had  been  stealthily  conveyed  to  the  prisoners  by  their 
visiting  friends. 

Meantime,  Amherst,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  Governor  Lyttleton's  express, 
hiid  despatched  to  his  relief  six  hui'drcd  Highlanders,  and  an  equal  number  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton.    On  reaching 
Cliarleston,  Montgomery  immediately  took  the  field.     The  celerity  of  his  movements 
against  the  Cherokees  took  them  completely  by  surprise.     On  the  2Gth  of  May  he 
reached  Fort  Ninety-Six,  and  on  June  1  passed  the  Twelve-Mile  Branch  of  the 
Keowee  with  his  baggage  and  stores,  and,  conveying  them  up  amazingly  rocky  steeps, 
he  pushed  on  night  and  day,  marching  eighty-four  miles  before  taking  a  night's  rest. 
Having  progressed  forty  miles  farther,  he  constructed  a  camp  on  an  eligible  site,  and, 
leaving  his  wagons  and  cattle,  with  his  tents  standing,  under  a  suitable  guard  of 
provincials  and  rangers,  he  took  the  rest  of  his  troops  lightly  armed  and  directed 
liis  course  towards  the  Cherokee  towns.    Thus  far  his  scouts  had  discovered  no  enemy 
and  his  rapid  advance  had  been  unheralded.     His  first  object  wiis  to  attack  Estatoe, 
a  town  some  twenty-five  miles  in  advance,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set  out  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     After  marching  sixteen  miles,  he  heard  a  dog  bark  on  the 
left,  at  tlie  town  of  Little  Keowee,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  of  the 
location  of  which  his  guides  had  not  informed  him.     He  immediately  detached  a 
force  with  orders  to  surround  it  and  to  bayonet  every  man,  but  to  spare  the  women 
and  cliildri'u.     This  order  was  strictly  executed ;  the  men  being  found  encamped 
outside  the  houses  were  killed,  and  their  families  captured  unharmed.      In  the  mean 
time  the  main  force  marched  forward  to  Estatoe,  in  which  they  found  but  ten  or  twelve 
men,  wiio  were  killed.     This  town  comprised  about  two  hundred  hovises,  which  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition.     Montgomery,  determining  to  make 
tlie  nation  feel  the  power  of  the  colonies,  immediately  attacked  the  other  towns  in 
sticcession,  until  every  one  in  the  lower  nation  had  been  visited  and  destroyed. 
Aliout  seventy  Cherokees  were  killed,  and,  including  the  women  and  children,  forty 
were  taken   prisoners.      Only  four  English  soldiers  were  killed,  and   two  officers 
wounded.     Montgomery  then  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee,  where 
lie  awaited  pro[)osal8  of  peace  from  the  Cherokees,  but,  hearing  nothing  from  them, 
lie  resolved  to  make  a  second  incursion  into  the  middle  settlements  of  the  nation. 
1  [e  marched  his  army  from  the  fort  on  the  24th  of  June,  and,  using  the  same  despatch 
MS  on  the  ])revious  occasion,  in  three  days  he  reached  the  town  of  Etchowee.     The 
scouts  discovered  three  Indians  as  they  approached  this  place,  and  took  one  of  them 
prisoner,  who  attempted  to  amuse  the  colonel  with  the  tale  of  their  being  ready  to 
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sue  for  peace ;  but  he,  not  crediting  the  story,  marched  cautiously  forward  for  a 
mile,  when  his  advanced  guard  was  fired  on  from  a  thicket,  and  iu  the  mflve  its 
captain  was  killed.  Montgomery,  hearing  the  firing,  ordered  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  to  advance,  who  steadily  j)ushed  forward  through  an  ambuscade  of  live 
hundred  Indians,  rousing  them  from  their  coverts.  As  they  reached  more  elevated 
and  clearer  ground,  the  troops  drove  the  Indians  before  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  force,  he  proceeded  towards  the  town, 
following  a  narrow  path,  where  it  was  necessary  to  march  in  Indian  fde,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  well  reconnoitred  in  advance  by  his  scouts.  On  reaching 
Etchowee  it  was  fouiul  to  have  been  abandoned.  After  encamping  on  the  open 
plain,  Montgomery  ordered  out  detachments  in  several  directions,  who  perfornuul 
gallant  services,  driving  the  enemy  across  a  river,  killing  some,  and  taking  several 
prisoners,  after  which,  scattering  their  forces,  they  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  a  severe 
chastisement.  He  then  returned  to  Charleston  by  way  of  the  fort  on  the  Keowee, 
and  rejoined  Amherst  in  the  North. 

The  Cherokeos  being  disposed  to  retaliate  these  severe  irruptions  of  Colonel 
Montgomery,  the  mouth  of  August  had  not  elapsed  before  they  began  to  give  unmis- 
takable proofs  of  unabated  hostility.  Fort  Prince  George  they  had  found  too  strong 
for  them,  but  the  garrison  of  Fort  Loudoun,  on  the  confines  of  Virginia,  being  reduced 
in  numbers  avid  in  great  want  of  provisions,  was  immediately  besieged.  After  sus- 
taining the  siege  until  reduced  to  extremity,  the  commanding  ofiicer,  Demere,  witii 
the  concurrence  of  all  his  subordinates,  very  unwisely  surrendered  the  fortification  to 
his  savage  foe,  August  0,  1700.  The  result  of  tliis  ill-advised  capitulation  soon 
became  apparent,  the  garrison  and  men  being  rutiilessly  attacked  before  they  had 
proceeded  any  distance  from  the  fort,  and  both  officers  and  j)rivate8  cruelly  massacred. 
Captain  Stuart  was  the  only  officer  who  escaped,  his  salvation  being  due  to  the 
intervention  of  Attakuliakulla  himself,  tlie  leader  of  the  attacking  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  Canada,  the  Indians  in  remote  districts  still 
continued  their  opposition  to  the  English  power.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
tlie  Cherokees,  whom  French  emissaries  kept  in  constant  excitement,  and  who  con- 
tinued their  hostilities.  Carolina  raised  twelve  iuindred  men,  under  Colonel  Henry 
Middleton,  his  subordinates  including  Henry  LMurens,  Francis  Marion,  William 
Moultrie,  Andrew  Pickens,  and  Isaac  linger,  all  destined  to  become  distinguished 
for  patriotic  service  in  the  coming  Revolution.  Lieutenaiil-Colonel  James  Grant 
joining  them  with  two  regiments,  and  some  Chickasaw  and  Catawba  Indians  as  allies, 
made  a  force  of  two  thousand  six  hundretl  men.  They  reached  Fort  Prince  (ieorge 
^May  29,  1701.  On  the  10th  of  June,  at  Etchowee,  where  Monti,'omery  had  fought 
them,  the  Cherokees  were  gathered,  well  supplied  with  arms,  an  i  presenting  a  for- 
midable front.  They  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  position,  and  for  three  hours 
the  contest  was  severe  and  bloody.  Finally  the  bayonet  wils  emj)l()y«l,  and  so 
etrectiially  that  they  gave  way,  falling  back  inch  by  inch,  until,  completely  over- 
powered, they  flei],  hotly  pursued  by  their  conquerors.  A  large  number  were  slain. 
The  English  loss  was  fifty.     Following  up  his  victory.  Grant  laid  Etchowee  in  ashes; 
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corn-flelda  and  granaries  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  driven  to  tlie  barren 
'Hountains.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken,  and,  through  the  venerable  Atta- 
kiillakulla,  the  chiefs  humbly  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  of  amity  was  concluded,  and 
the  Chcrokces  remained  peaceful  until  the  Kcvolution. 

The  unnecessary  cruelty  shown  by  the  white  man  on  this  and  many  similar 
occasions  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  these  barbarities  exposed  to  the  worst 
privations  of  famine  only  those  portions  of  the  savage  population  who  had  never 
offended,  or  who  were  least  guilty, — the  women  and  "children,  the  sick  and  the  aged. 
The  warrior  and  hunter  could  easily  appease  his  hunger  by  procuring  game  from  the 
contiguous  forests,  or  he  could  wander  off  to  remoter  tribes,  resources  not  available  to 
the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the  old. 

In  October,  1763,  the  French  surrendered  the  post  of  Mobile.  A  congress  of 
the  Southern  tribes — the  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws — 
was  held  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  November  10, 1763,  and  peace  with  the  Indians  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  was  ratified. 
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CONriPIIlACY  OP  PONTIAC— DETROIT  BKSIKOKD— FUONTIKU  POSTS  CAITUHKD— 
DALZKLL'S  DKFKAT— HATTLK  OP  BUSHY  UUN— IIKLIEP  OP  FORT  PITT— SIKUK 
OF   DKTllOrr   UAISKD. 

Otheu  tribes  bcaiilca  the  Chorokecs  at  thia  time  niunifi'sted  diHsatisfuction  or 
broke  out  into  open  hoHtility.  Tl»e  Shawnecs  and  DchiwareH  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
had  been  inimical  to  the  colonies  ever  ninee  their  exjnil.sion  iVoni  PennHylvania  in 
1759.  The  entire  mass  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Ohio  deeply  sympathized  with  the  French  in  the  loss  of  Canada.  They 
hoped  that  the  French  ilag  would  be  once  more  unfurled  on  the  Western  forts,  and 
this  feeling,  we  are  assured  by  Mante, — a  judicious  historian  of  that  period, — had 
been  fostered  by  the  French,  whose  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  at  the  same 
time  commenils.  "  For,"  he  continues,  "  it  soon  appeared  that  at  the  vi'ry  time  we 
Avere  representing  the  Indians  to  ourselves  completely  subdued  and  perfectly  obedient 
to  our  power,  they  were  busy  in  planning  the  destruction  not  only  of  our  most  insig- 
nificant and  remote  fortx,  but  our  most  important  and  central  settlements.'"  Under 
this  impression,  (Jeneral  Amherst  had  ordered  to  the  West,  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
check,  the  regular  forces  which  had  been  employed  against  Niagara,  (Quebec,  and 
Montreal.  Little  more  was  done  in  1761  than  to  8ui)ply  garrisons  to  the  forts  at 
Presque  Isle,  Detroit,  and  Michilimackinac,  by  which,  though  the  country  was  occu- 
j)ied,  its  native  inhabitants  were  not  overawed. 

These  log  forts,  with  picketed  enclosures,  situated  at  points  widely  remote  from 
one  anoMiflr,  were  often  left  dejiendent  on  the  Indians  for  supplies,  and  served  only  to 
notify  tl)  •ed  man  of  the  design  to  occupy  the  country  which  for  ages  liad  been  his 
own.  li;.^  small  garrisons  consisted  only  of  an  ensign,  a  sergeant,  and  a  dozen  men. 
To  the  affable  anil  temperate  Frenchman  had  succeedcti  the  arrogant  Englishman, 
driving  away  their  Catholic  jtriests,  and  introducing  <he  hitherto  prohibited  trallic 
in  rum. 

Fort  Pitt,  the  most  important  post  west  of  tlie  Alleghanies,  had  been  occuj)ie(l 
from  the  period  of  its  caj)ture  in  17")<S,  but,  its  garrison  having  been  reduced  by  the 
Indian  wars  in  the  West,  it  wiis  on  May  27,  1703,  invested  by  the  Shawnees  and 
Delawares  and  their  C(jn federates.  The  defection  of  the  Western  tribes  was  found 
to  be  very  great,  extending  from  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  whole  series  of  lakes  and 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois,  Miami,  and  Wabash. 

The  plot  was  discovered  in  March  by  the  ofHcer  in  command  at  Miami.    Amherst, 
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who  1i<-I(l  tlu!  riidiaiiH  in  HiipnMiio  coiitcinpt,  (iiul  who  htui  cotitrihiitcd  to  their  iilicii- 
iiliiiii  l»y  his  arhitrury  coiuhict  towiinlH  thcin,  whihi  pri'imriiig  iriiitorccinoiitH,  hopod 
the  IiidiaiiH  woiihl  l)0  too  H('iiMil)lo  of  their  own  iiitcrentH  to  connpirc  aguiiiHt  thu 
Kii^MhIi,  and  wisliod  tlium  to  know  tliat  in  hin  oyon  thoy  woidd  niako  "a  conti>ni]itible 
rif^iirc;"  "yt's,"lio  rcpeatod,  "a  coiiteiiiptihle  ligiire."  It  wiw  Amherst'H  inhuman 
Hn;;<;('Mtion  tiiat  for  the  rothiction  of  tho  tliwuU'ected  tribes  the  Hinallpox  HhuuUl  bo  went 
anion;;  them.' 

At  this  time  tlierc  was  living  in  tlie  vieinity  of  Detroit  an  Ottawa  chief  poHHeHsing 
niort!  than  ordinary  intelligenee,  ambition,  elocpienee,  deeinion  of  ehuructer,  power  of 
eiind)ination,  and  great  personal  energy,  named  Pontiac.  In  subtkty  and  eraft  ho 
was  unsnrjtaHsed."  Pontiac  was  of  mi(Kllo  height,  with  a  figure  of  remarkable 
symmetry.  His  complexion  was  unusually  dark,  and  his  features,  though  void  of 
regularity,  were  expressive  of  boldness  and  vigor,  which,  united  with  an  habitu- 
ally im|)orious  and  peremptory  manner,  were  indicative  of  unusual  strength  of  will. 
Major  Rogers  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  "He  jjuta  on,"  ho  says,  "an 
air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his 
subjects."  Ills  conspiracy  was  an  heroic  attempt  to  avert  the  swift  decline  which 
the  concpicst  of  Canada  by  England  clearly  foreshadowed  for  his  race.  He  appears 
to  have  been  tho  originator  of  this  scheme  of  u  Western  confederation  against  the 
English,  for  on  November  7,  1700,  on  the  first  advance  of  tho  relief  of  the  French 
garrison,  when  Major  Rogers,  who  led  the  troops,  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
Htraits  of  Detroit,  Pontiac  visited  his  encampment,  and,  employing  one  of  those  bold 
metaphors  which  the  Indians  use  to  express  much  in  a  few  words,  assuming  an  air 
of  supremacy,  he  exclaimed,  "I  stand  in  the  path."  "To  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character,  we  must  judge  him  l)y  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  by 
the  profound  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  people;  by  his  own  di'stitution  of  all 
education  and  information ;  and  by  the  jealous,  lierco,  and  intractable  spirit  of  his 
c(impeei*s.  When  measured  by  this  standard,  we  shall  find  few  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  us  more  remarkable  for  all  things  proposed  and  achieved  than 
Pontiac."  To  him  the  conduct  of  the  plot  had  been  left.  It  had  been  secretly  dis- 
cussed in  their  councils  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  brought  tho 
]iriii('ipal  tribes  of  the  region  into  the  scheme.  While  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Fnuicc,  England,  and  Sp.iin  was  being  signed  at  Paris,  Fei)ruary  10,  1703,  the 
Indian  tribes  were  j)reparing  for  immediate  action.  The  tribes  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  this  plot  were  the  Ottawns,  C'liijipewius,  Pottawatomies,  and  the  two  binds 
of  llurons  residing  on  the  river  Detroit.  From  facts  gleaned  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  tril)es  to  (Jtiieral  Bradstreet,  in  17(>4,  it  appe^irs  that  this  combination 
was  more  extensive  titan  had  been  supposed,  and  that  the  Miumis,  Piankeshaws, 
\\'i'as,  Heiiecas,  and  several  tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  also  been  comi)ro- 
mitted.     The  remaining  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  were  ke])t  quiet  by  the  strenuous 
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efforts  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  time  appointcil  for  a  general  rising  having 
arrivxvl,  the  whole  line  of  posts  on  that  frontier,  comprising  twelve  in  niimher, 
extending  from  Forts  Pitt  and  Niagara  to  Green  Bay,  were  simnltaneously  attacked, 
and,  either  by  open  force  or  hy  finesse,  nine  of  them  taken.  The  most  singular  mode 
of  attack  among  the  whole  was  that  practised  at  Fort  Michilimackinac.  The  fortress 
at  that  period  occupied  the  apex  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  it  juts  out  into 
the  strait  in  a  headland  (called  Piqutinong).  It  consisted  of  a  square  area,  having 
bastions  built  of  stone,  surrounded  with  pickets,  which  were  closed  by  gates,  and 
wjis  capable  of  being  defended  by  its  garrison  of  thirty-five  men  against  any  attack. 
Put  stratagem  wsis  resorted  to.  The  king's  birthday  (June  4)  having  arrived,  the 
Ojibwas  and  their  confederates  engaged  in  a  game  of  ball,  the  most  exciting  sport  of 
the  red  man,  on  the  level  boulevard  which  led  from  the  landing  up  by  the  fort  into 
the  village.  The  gates  were  open,  and  the  discipline  of  the  garrison  was  relaxed. 
The  squaws  had  entered  the  fort  and  remained  there.  Etherington,  the  commandant, 
with  one  of  his  lieutenants,  stood  unsuspectingly  outside  the  gate,  watching  the  game. 
It  had  lasted  some  hours,  when,  throwing  the  ball  close  to  the  gate,  they  seized  the 
two  oflicere  and  carried  them  into  the  woods,  while  the  rest  rushed  into  the  fort, 
grasped  their  hatchets  which  their  squaws  liad  hidden  under  their  blankets,  and  in  a 
moment  killed  an  oflicer,  a  trader,  and  fifteen  men.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  and 
all  the  I'^nglish  traders  were  made  prisoners,  and  robbed  of  all  they  possessed.  The 
tomahawk  wiis  applied  so  rapidly  that  not  a  drum  was  beaten  or  a  rank  formed,  and 
the  place  beo;.me  the  scene  of  one  of  the  moat  startling  massacres ;  but  of  throe 
hundred  Canadians  in  the  fort  not  one  wiis  molested. 

Detroit  wiis  selected  by  Pontiac  for  the  display  of  his  own  arts  of  siege  and  attaok. 
The  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Maj(jr  Gladwyn,  who  had  a  garrison  of  two 
complete  conipa"ies  of  infai.try,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  privates 
and  eight  ofiicers.  There  were  also  within  its  walls  forty  French  traders  and  viKja- 
gees.  The  fort  was  a  large  stockade,  about  twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  circumferen:;e,  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city,  on  the  river- 
bank,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  above  ami  below.  Its  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  three  mortars  were  of  small  calibre,  and  so  badly  mounted  as  to  be  useless. 
Two  armed  vessels  lay  in  the  river.  Detroit  was  the  largest  of  the  inland  settle- 
ments, its  climate  and  fertility  attracting  alike  the  white  uian  and  the  savage.  Both 
banks  of  the  river  were  occupieil  by  a  numerous  French  population,  dwelling  upon 
productive  farms,  "  indolent  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  graziers  as  well  as  tillers  of  the 
soil,,  and  enriched  by  Indian  trattic.'"  The  Pottawatomies  dwelt  about  a  mile  below 
the  fort,  the  Wyandots  a  little  lower  down  on  the  eiust  side  of  the  strait,  and  five 
miles  higher  up,  on  the  same  side,  th'3  Ottawjus.  Pontiac  invested  the  place  May  !>, 
17<»Ii,  with  a  total  force  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  who  had  been  instructed 
at  the  councils,  drilled  under  his  own  eye,  and  painted  and  feathered  for  battle.  But 
an  attack  was  not  his  first  move;  he  aimed  to  take  the  fort  by  a  deeply  laid  plot, 
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wliicli  was  in  effect  to  visit  the  commandant  at  his  quarters,  accompanied  by  a  limited 
number  of  warriors  bearing  concealed  weapons,  to  smoke  with  him  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  formal  address,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  belt  of 
Avampum,  the  most  solemn  and  honored  custom  in  Indian  diplomacy.  This  belt  was 
worked  on  one  side  with  white  and  on  the  other  with  green  beads.  Having  finished 
his  speech  with  the  white  side  turned  towards  his  auditor,  the  reversal  of  it  in  his 
hands  to  the  green  side  wiis  to  be  the  signal  of  attack.  The  plan  was  well  devised, 
and  must  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  revealed  to  the  commandant  on  the 
j)revious  evening. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Pontiac  appeared  at  the  gates  with  his  three  hundred 
aboriginal  fellow-conspirators,  demanding  an  audience.  He  was  freely  admitted,  but 
in  passing  the  esplanade  observed  an  unusual  display  of  the  military.  The  garrison 
was  under  arms,  and  the  sentinels  doubled,  a  circumstance  which  aroused  Pontiac's 
fears,  but  his  covert  inquiries  were  met  by  a  ready  answer  that  "  it  was  to  keep  the 
young  men'  to  their  duty,  and  prevent  idleness."  The  language  employed  by  one 
who  luus  collated  the  local  traditions  on  the  subject  Avhile  they  were  still  within  reach 
may  here  be  quoted.  "The  business  of  the  council  then  commenced,  and  Pontiac 
])roceeded  to  address  IMajor  Gladwyn.  His  speech  was  bold  and  menacing,  and  his 
manner  and  gesticulations  vehement,  and  they  became  still  more  so  as  he  approached 
the  critical  moment.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  presenting  the  belt  to  Major 
(Jladwyn  (and  turning  it  in  his  hands),  and  all  was  breathless  expectation,  the  drums 
at  the  door  of  the  council  suddenly  rolled  the  charge,  the  guards  levelled  their  pieces, 
and  the  officers  drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards.  Pontiar  was  a  brave  man, 
constitutionally  and  habitually.  He  had  fought  in  many  a  battle,  and  often  led  his 
warriors  to  victory.  But  this  unexpected  and  decisive  proof  that  his  treachery  was 
discovered  and  prevented,  entirely  disconcerted  him.  Tradition  says  he  trembled. 
At  all  events,  he  delivered  his  belt  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thus  failed  to  give  his 
warriors  the  concerted  signal  of  attack.  Major  Gladwyn  immediately  approached 
the  cliicf,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  discovered  the  shortened  rifle,  and  then. 


a',        tatlng  his  knowledge  of  il»e  plan,  turned  him  out  of  the  fort,  and,  unwisely 
I,,  ,-'..(:,     permitted  him  to  make  his  escape." 

!  lit  '  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  garrison  by  stratagem,  Pontiac  commenced  an 
<>j.;i  a'  u  k,  and  his  followers  i)egan  to  assail  the  scattered  English  settlers  in  its 
vicinii^  ^  lile  on  every  side  could  be  heard  the  startling  sassaquon,  or  war-whoop. 
A  widow  and  her  two  sons  were  immediately  murdered  on  the  common.  A  dis- 
ciiarged  sergeant  and  bis  family,  cultivating  lands  on  Hog  Island,  were  the  next 
victims.  Taki  .;  shelter  behind  buildings  contiguous  to  the  fort,  an  incessant  fire  was 
iiiaintained  against  it,  which  was  ccmtimu'd  for  several  days,  blazing  arrows  being 
discharged  by  the  Indians,  which  set  fir''  lO  some  buildings  within  the  walls.  Deter- 
iiiination  of  jmrpose  marked  every  act,  while  the  savage  yells  of  the  natives,  and  the 
•■(.iitiiinal  reports  of  nnirders  and  outrages,  filled  the  garrison  with  apprehensions. 


'  "  Voniij;  nion,"  willi  the  liuliiins,  is  nn  oquivuknt  pliraso  for  warriors,  when  speaking  on  such  topics. 
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The  abiiiidonment  of  the  fort  niul  embarkation  of  the  troops  for  Niagara  was  con- 
teinphited,  but  tlic  i)hin  was  opposed  by  the  proiniiiont  French  inhabitants,  wlio  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  true  cliaracter  of  Indian  demonstration  and  bUistcr,  and 
particuhirly  with  the  real  dangers  of  such  a  voyage.  A  small  vessel  wiw,  however, 
despatched  to  Niagara  on  the  21st  of  May,  soliciting  aid  both  in  provisions  and  men 
througli  a  country  entirely  occupied  by  Indians.  The  Indians  unabatedly  continued 
their  attacks,  absolutely  confuiing  tiie  garrison  within  the  walls,  and  preventing  them 
from  obtaining  supplies  of  wood  and  water.  Pontiac  meantime  conceived  the  idea 
of  decoying  Major  Campbell  into  his  camp  under  the  pretence  of  renewing  j)acific 
negotiations.  This  gentleman  wits  favorably  known  to  the  Indians  us  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Major  Gladwyn,  who  had  but  recently  relieved  him  in  the  command 
of  the  fort.  By  the  advice  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  Indian  character, 
Pontiac's  request  Wiis  acceded  to,  i  ^Triinr  Campbell  went  to  his  camp,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  McDougal.     But  ai.  ijects  of  Pontiac  were  set  at  naught  by  an 

unforeseen  occurrence.  In  one  of  the  ies  from  the  fort  an  Ottawa  of  ilistinction 
from  ^lichilimackinac  had  been  killed,  and  his  nephew,  who  was  present,  determined 
to  avenge  his  death.  Meeting  Major  Campbell  one  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
roail  near  the  camp  of  Pontiac,  the  savage  immediately  felled  him  to  the  earth  with 
his  war-club,  and  killed  him.  This  act  was  regretted  and  disavowetl  l)y  Pontiac, 
who,  by  the  detention  of  Major  Campbell,  sought  only  to  secure  ulterior  advantages 
through  the  person  of  his  hosti.ge. 

On  the  Ifith  of  May  some  llurons  iuul  Ottawas  presented  themselves  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort  at  Sandusky.  Fnsign  PauUi,  the  commander,  ordered  seven  of  them,  as 
old  acquaintances  and  friends,  to  be  admitted.  At  a  given  signal,  as  they  f<at 
smoking,  Paulli  was  seized  and  bound.  As  he  was  l)orne  from  the  room  he  saw  llie 
dead  bodies  of  his  nuussacred  j,arrison  lying  wherever  they  had  happened  to  fall. 
The  traders  were  also  killed,  their  stores  plundered,  and  the  fort  burned.  Paulli 
wa.s  taken  to  Detroit,  whence^  he  afterwards  escaped. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  accessible  only  to  boats  around  the  promontory 
of  Michigan,  a  Jesuit  mission  had,  at  the  contpiest  of  Canada,  given  place  to  an 
English  ensign,  with  a  garrison  of  fourteen  soldiers  and  some  trader.s.  On  the 
morning  of  May  2."),  a  party  of  Pollawatomies  approached  the  fort  and  wen' 
admitted.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard  in  tlie  iiarracks,  Schlosser,  the  eommaiiding 
officer,  was  seized,  and  the  garrison — excepting  three  men — wt're  massacri'd.  The 
survivors  were  taken  to  Detroit  and  exeliniiged. 

In  th(.'  forest  near  Fort  Wayne  stood  Fort  .Miami,  garrisoned  also  by  an  ensign 
and  a  few  soldiers.  On  May  27,  Holmes,  its  commander,  was  informed  that  Detmit 
had  lieen  attacked,  and  comnnuiicated  the  intelligence  to  his  men.  An  Indian 
woman  pretending  that  a  squaw  in  a  neighboring  ealjin  was  ill  and  re(|uire(l  to  he 
l)ied,  he  went  on  the  errand  of  mercy,  and  was  shot.  The  sergeant  following  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  soldiers — nine  in  number — surrendered. 

I'oit  Ouantanon,  just  below  Lafayette,  [ndiana,  fell  on  the  1st  of  tlune.  Its 
commander  having  been  lured  into  an  Indian  cabin  and  bound,  his  men  surrendered. 
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The  prisoners  were  received  into  the  houses  of  the  French,  who  had  procured  the 
fiivor  by  gifbb  of  wampum  to  the  victors. 

The  for',  at  ProHque  Isle,  now  Erie,  was  the  point  of  communication  between 
Pittsburg  and  Niagara  and  Detroit.  It  was  garrisoneil  by  twenty-four  men,  was 
quite  tenable,  and  could  ejisily  have  been  relieved.  Nevertlieless,  Ensign  Christy, 
after  two  days'  defence,  overcome  with  terror,  Hurrendered  on  June  22. 

Lc  Pceuf,  attaclced  on  tlie  18tli,  kept  the  foo  at  bay  until  midnight,  when  the 
block-house  was  set  on  iirc.  Tlie  brave  commander  escaped  with  his  garrison  to  tlic 
woods.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Pitt  the  fugitives  passed  the  ruins  of  Venango.  No 
living  soul  had  escaped  to  tell  its  fate. 

The  fury  of  the  savages  was  not  limited  to  the  attack  of  stockades.  They  mas- 
sacred and  scalped  more  than  one  hundred  traders,  murdered  husbandmen  and 
laborers  in  the  field,  and  did  not  spare  even  the  children  in  the  cradle.  They 
menaced  Fort  Ligonier,  and,  passing  the  Alleghanies,  carried  devastation  as  far  as 
Bedford.  For  hundreds  of  miles  from  north  to  south,  houses,  cattle,  and  other  prop- 
erty were  destroyed,  and  a  thrifty  population  was  suddenly  reduced  to  beggary  and 
despair.  Two  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  carried  ofi",  and  nearly  as  many 
families  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

Anticipating  succors  to  be  on  their  way  to  Detroit,  the  Indians  kept  vigilant 
Watch  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  duty  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
Wyandots.  Towards  the  end  of  May  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Niagara,  having 
charge  of  twenty-throe  bateaux  laden  with  provisions  and  supj)lies,  encamped  at 
Point  IVlee,  on  the  north  shore,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  wholly  unconscious 
that  any  danger  awaited  them.  Their  movements  had,  however,  been  closely  recon- 
noitred by  the  Indians,  who,  having  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place,  furiously 
attacked  them  near  daybreak.  During  the  resulting  panic,  the  officer  in  command 
leaped  into  a  boat,  and,  accompanied  by  thirty  men,  crossed  the  lake  to  Sandusky, 
Tiie  rest  of  the  detachment  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  all  the  stores  fell  into 
tlic  enemy's  hands.  The  j)ris()ners  were  reserved  to  nnv  the  boats.  On  the  30th  of 
May  the  first  of  the  lung  line  of  bateaux  was  seen  from  the  fort  as  it  rouiuled  Point 
Huron,  on  the  C'aiuula  shore.  The  garrison  crowded  the  ramparts  to  view  the 
welcome  sight,  and  a  gun  wiis  fired  as  a  signal  to  their  supposed  approaching  friends. 
l)Ut  the  oidy  response  was  the  gloomy  war-cry.  As  the  first  boat  came  opjwsite  to 
tlu'  little  vessel  anchored  off  the  fitrt,  the  .soldiers  rowing  it  determined  to  reca])ture 
it.  While  the  steersman  headed  the  boat  acro.ss,  another  soldier  threw  overboard  the 
Indian  who  sat  on  the  bow.  In  the  struggle  both  were  drowned,  but  the  boat  was 
rowed  under  the  guns  i)f  the  fi)rt.  Lest  the  other  captive  rowers  should  imitate 
tills  example,  they  were  hi'uied  by  the  Indians  on  Hog  Island,  and  immediately 
niiissacred. 

Ni'ws  of  the  treaty  of  peace  conchuU'd  at  Versailles  February  10,  1703,  between 
Fiance  and  Kngiaml,  reached  Detroit  on  the  IM  of  June,  while  these  events  were  in 
]iio<;ress.  From  the  Frencli  who  were  assembled  on  this  occasion  the  intelligence 
iiceived  a  full  and  prompt    accpiiesci'iice,  as  a  conclusive  sovereign   act,  but  the 
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Indiuns  continued  the  siege.  Pontiac,  finding  lie  could  not  take  the  fort,  proposed  to 
the  French  iuhabiUmts  to  aid  him,  but  they  refused.  About  this  time  the  vessel 
which  had  been  despatched  to  Niagara  by  Major  Gladwyn  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  with  supplies  and  some  sixty  men.  The  wiiuis  being  light  and  buflling, 
the  Indians  determined  to  capture  her,  and  a  large  force  left  the  siege  and  proceeded 
to  Fighting  Island  for  that  purpose.  While  the  vessel  was  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  the  Indians  had  endeavored  to  annoy  her  by  means  of  their  canoes,  but  the 
wind  had  forced  her  to  shift  her  anchorage  to  this  spot.  The  captain  had  ordered 
his  men  below  decks,  to  keep  the  Indians  in  ignorance  of  his  strength,  having  apprised 
tlu'Mi  that  a  loud  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  the  msist  would  be  u  signal  for  them  to  come 
up.  As  soon  as  night  fell,  the  Indians  came  off  in  their  canoes  in  great  force,  and 
attempted  to  board  her,  but  a  sudden  discharge  of  her  guns  disconcerted  them.  The 
following  day  the  vessel  dropj)ed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  where  she  was 
detained  six  days  by  calms.  Meantime,  Pontiac,  determining  to  destroy  her,  floated 
down  burning  rafts,  constructed  of  the  timbers  from  barns  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
dry  pine,  and  a  quantity  of  i)itch  added  to  make  the  whole  more  combustible.  Not- 
withstanding two  such  rafts  were  sent  down  the  river,  the  vessel  and  boats  escaped 
them.  A  breeze  springing  up  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  vessel  was  enabieil  to  hoist 
sail,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  Wester!",  posts  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  hostility,  and,  thougli 
weakened  l)y  the  force  withdrawn  for  the  Indian  war  in  the  West,  prepared  to  send 
at  the  earliest  j)eriod  reinforcements  to  Forts  I'itt,  Niagara,  and  Detroit.  The  relief 
destined  for  the  latter  j)ost  was  ])lac<'d  under  the  orders  of  his  secretary.  Captain 
Dalzell,  who,  after  relieving  Niagara,  proceeded  to  Detroit  in  armed  bateaux,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  three  hundred  men.  To  the;  joy  of  all  concerned,  this  reinforce- 
ment arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  2!Jth  of  July,  when  the  place  had  been  besieged 
upwards  of  fifty  days.  Captain  Dalzell,  who  brought  this  timely  accession  to  the 
garrison,  proposed  a  night  assault  on  Pontiac's  camp,  which  the  commandant  assented 
to,  although  with  some  misgivings.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  selected  for 
this  duty,  and  with  this  force  Captain  Dalzell  left  the  fort  as  secretly  as  possible  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  At  the  same  time  two  boats 
were  despatched  to  keep  pace  with  the  party  and,  if  necessary,  take  off  the  wounded. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  to  discern  the  way,  and  made 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  proper  distance  between  the  j)latoons.  After  marching 
about  two  miles,  when  the  vanguard  had  reached  the  bridge  over  the  stream  which 
hiis  since  been  known  tis  Bloody  Run,  a  sudden  fire  was  poured  in  by  the  Indians, 
creating  a  temporary  panic  among  the  troops,  from  which,  liowever,  they  soon 
recovered.  Tl»e  intense  darkness  comjdelely  obscuring  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was 
ordered,  when  it  appeared  that  there  wiia  a  heavy  force  in  the  rear,  through  which 
the  column  had  been  allowed  to  pa.ss.  The  English  were,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a 
well-planned  ambuscade.     Dalzell  displayed  the  utmost  bravery  and  spirit  in  this 

Grant,  on  whom  the  comnuuul 
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devolved,  was  Hovcrcly  wounded.  The  Indians  were  concealed  behind  the  wooden 
])ieketin<^  which  lined  the  fields  and  nheltered  the  buildings  of  the  /i(ifji/<nin ;  but  as 
the  day  began  to  dawn  the  troops  were  enabled  to  discern  their  jierilous  |)osition. 
They  then  embarked  some  of  their  wounded  in  the  boats  which  had  accom- 
panied them,  and,  conccntratiug  their  forces,  retreated  towards  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  which  they  entered  in  compact  order.  The  loss  in  this  attack  was  fifty-nine 
killcii  and  woumU^d,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  sallying  party.  It  was  a  decided 
triumph  for  the  Indians,  who  thenceforth  pressed  the  siege  with  renewed  vigor. 

As  the  s(!a.son  for  hunting  approached,  the  Indians  gradually  dispersed,  the  siege 
languished,  and  Wius  finally  abandoned.  There  is  no  previous  record  in  Indian 
history  of  so  large  a  force  of  Indians  having  been  kept  in  the  field  for  .so  long  a 
])eriod  ;  and  this  effort  of  the  Algonkin  chief  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  was  the  most  formidable  that  was  ever  made  by  any  member  of  the 
Indian  race.  Itogers  styles  Pontiac  an  emperor.  lie  certainly  possessed  an  energy 
of  mind  and  powers  of  combination  etiualling  those  of  any  other  chief  of  his  race. 
Opechancanough  possessed  great  firmness,  and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  white  race, 
Sassacus  fought  for  tril)al  rights  ami  supremacy,  the  course  of  Uncas  was  that  of  a 
])olitician,  Pometakom  battled  to  re|)el  the  people  whose  education,  industry,  and 
religion  foredoomed  his  own  ;  but  Pontiac  took  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
view,  not  only  of  the  field  of  contest,  but  also  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  reten- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  aboriginal  dominion.  At  a  later  period.  Brant  merely 
fougiit  for  and  under  the  direction  of  a  powerful  ally,  and  Tecumseh  but  re-enacted 
the  deeds  of  Pontiac  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  when  the  scheme  of  rei)elling  the 
whites  was  j)reposterous. 

The  struggle  of  the  Indians,  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  for  supremacy 
in  America,  may  be  .said  to  have  commenced  in  17");5,  when  Washington  first 
originated  the  idea  among  the  Western  tribes  that  the  Virginians  were  taking  pre- 
liminary steps  to  cross  the  Alleghanies,  the  limit  of  the  English  settlements,  and 
open  the  route  for  the  influx  of  the  entire  European  race.  This  notion  may  be 
perceived  in  the  addresses  of  Pontiac.  "  Why,"  he  exdaimeil,  repeating,  as  he 
alleged,  the  words  of  the  Master  of  Life,  "  why  do  you  suffer  these  dogs  in  red 
clothing  to  take  the  laud  I  gave  you?  Drive  them  from  it,  and  when  you  are  in 
distress  I  will  help  you."  The  policy  of  driving  back  the  English  accorded  well 
with  the  views  of  the  French,  who  carefully  encouraged  it,  and  first  developed  it  at 
the  repulse  of  Wiusliington  before  Fort  Necessity,  and  gave  to  it  a  new  impetus 
the  following  year  at  Braddock's  defeat,  an  event  which  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
the  ]iassions  of  the  Indians.  From  this  date  they  became  determined  opi)onents  of 
the  spread  of  British  power,  and  always  formed  a  part  of  the  French  forces  in  the 
field.  Such  was  their  position  under  ^Fontcalm,  at  Lake  George,  in  17<j7,  and  also 
at  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  ^^ajor  (Jraiit  in  17oS.  The  epoch  for  making  this 
struggle  could  not  have  been  better  chosen  had  they  even  been  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  Fri'nch  and  English  policy,  and  the  result  was  ten  years  of  the  most 
lniMl)les(ime  Indian  wars  with  which  the  colonies  were  ever  alHii-ted.     As  time  jiro- 
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pressed,  it  became  evident  that  tlio  loii<!;  colonial  strii;j;gle  between  the  two  crowns 
must  tcrminiife.  If  the  English  were  ilefeiitetl,  not  only  tlie  French  but  the  IniliaiH 
would  triumpii,  wliilc?  it  was  equally  true  that  if  the  French  failed  the  Indian  j)ower 
must  Hueciimb.  Pontiae  perfectly  understood  this,  and  so  informe^l  his  confeder- 
ates. This  question  was  settled  by  the  jteacc  of  Versailles ;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  drop  the  contest.  Detroit  Wius  still  closely  invested;  Fort  Pitt,  built 
by  General  Htanwix,  in  17')l>,  upon  the  ruins  of  Fort  I)u  (iuesue,  was  also  be- 
leaguered, and  the  only  road  by  which  relief  could  reach  it  passed  through  dreary 
tracts  of  wilderness  and  over  high  mountains.  It  wjus  likewise  located  on  u  frontier, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in  continual  dread  of  the  Indians.  Its  garri.son  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  traders,  and  backwoodsmen.  On  the 
night  of  July  27  the  fort,  which  had  been  besieged  since  tlie  27th  of  May,  was 
fiercely  attacked,  and  for  five  days  and  nights  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  from  all 
sides,  though  with  slight  residt.  Fire-arrows  were  frequently  shot  at  it,  in  the  hope 
of  setting  it  on  fire.  The  guns  of  the  fort  were  effectively  used  until  the  approach 
of  succor  caused  the  Indians  to  decamp. 

General  Amherst  ordered  Colonel  l^ouquet  to  relieve  this  post  with  the  remnants 
of  two  regiments  which  had  returne<l  in  a  feeble  and  shattered  condition  from  the 
siege  of  Havana.  The  route  lay  through  I'ennsylvania,  by  way  of  Carlisle  and  Fort 
Bedford,  and  many  discouragements  were  in  the  way.  Troops  and  supplies  came 
forward  slowly.  He  r  ached  Fort  IJedford  on  tiie  2Ath  of  July,  and  thence  pushed 
on  to  Fort  Ligonier,  relieving  that  post  from  a  threatened  siege.  As  soon  as  the 
Indians  who  were  besieging  Fort  Pitt  heard  of  his  approach,  they  left  that  place  and 
j)repared  to  oppose  his  march.  Pouquet  had  disencumbered  himself  of  his  wagons, 
as  also  of  much  heavy  baggage,  at  Fort  Ligonier,  and  moved  on  with  alacrity, 
convoying  his  j)rovisions  on  horses.  On  entering  the  defile  of  Turtle  Creek,  on 
August  5,  his  advance  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dist^ince  when  it  was  briskly 
attacked  on  both  ilanks.  A  severe  and  desperate  battle  ensued,  which  admitted  of 
several  mananivres  and  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  Pou(piet's  gallantry.  Cap- 
tains Graham  and  Mcintosh,  of  the  regulars,  were  killed,  and  five  oflicers  wounded. 
As  the  day  closed,  an  elevation  was  gainc  1,  on  which  the  troops  bivouacked.  At 
daybreak  the  following  morning  the  Indians  surrounded  the  camp  and  commenced 
a  lively  fusillade,  making  frequent  charges,  and  alternately  attacking  and  retreating. 
This  became  very  annoying  to  tlie  trooj)s,  who  were  greatly  fatigued  and  destitute 
of  water.  They  fought  in  an  extended  circle.  At  length  the  colonel  resort<'d  to 
the  ruse  of  withdrawing  two  companies  from  the  outer  line  and  making  a  feint  of 
retreating.  By  thi.s  movement  he  decoyed  the  Indians  into  a  position  where  tlicy 
were  promptly  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  repelled.  Their  retreat  soon  bci-ame  a 
rout,  which  involved  a  part  of  the  Indian  forces  hitherto  unengaged. 

This  was  one  of  the  b(«t-conte.sted  actions  ever  fought  between  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian.  The  savages  displayed  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  the  Knglisli 
would  have  been  defeateil  had  it  not  been  for  their  cmdness  and  the  skilful  conduct 
of  their  officers. 
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Bouciuot  then  advanced  to  liiinhy  Run,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  water ; 
but  he  had  liardly  posted  liis  troops  when  the  Indians  again  coninienced  an  attack, 
which  was,  however,  si)cc(lily  repulsed.  The  h)ss  in  these  actions  amounted  to  fifty 
men  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  almost  one-fourth  of  his  command. 

After  these  battles  the  Indians  did  not  renew  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  but  withdrew 
beyond  the  Ohio,  and  four  days  subsequent  to  the  action  at  Bushy  Run  Rouquct 
entered  Fort  Pitt. 

Meantime,  the  Indians  were  still  closely  besieging  Detroit,  and  the  garrison  began 
to  suffer  from  fatigue  and  want  of  provisions.  A  vessel,  manned  by  twelve  men  and 
ill  chaige  of  two  nnisters,  was  despatched  from  Fort  Niagara  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  with  storec  for  its  relief.  It  reached  the  entrance  to  Detroit  River  on 
the  3d  of  Sei)ter,iber,  when,  the  wind  being  adverse,  the  crew  dropped  the  anchor. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  boatswain  discovered  a  Heet  of  canoes  ap- 
proaching, containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  The  bow  gun  was 
fired,  but  too  late,  as  the  canoes  had  by  this  time  surrounded  the  vessel.  The 
Indians  immediately  cut  the  cable  and  began  to  board  her,  notwithstanding  the  fire 
from  the  small  arms  and  also  from  a  swivel.  The  crew  then  seized  their  pikes,  a 
new  weapon  of  defence  with  which  they  were  provided,  and,  fighting  with  great 
bravery  and  determination,  killed  and  wounded  more  than  twice  their  own  number 
of  the  foe,  who  were  already  leaping  over  her  bulwarks.  Some  of  them  had  gained 
her  deck,  when  Jacobs,  the  mate,  called  out  to  blow  up  the  schooner.  Catching  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  the  Indians  leaped  overboard,  panic-stricken,  to  escape  the 
threatened  explosion.  The  ship  at  the  same  time  swinging  around  enabled  the 
cr(!W  to  use  their  guns  effectively.  The  master  and  one  num  were  killed,  and  four 
men  wounded ;  but,  a  breeze  springing  up,  the  other  .seamen  hoisted  sail,  and  brought 
the  vessel  safely  to  Detroit.  For  this  brave  act  each  of  the  crew  was  presented  with 
a  silver  medal. 

The  garrison  being  thus  provided  witli  supplies,  the  further  efforts  of  the  Indians 
proved  of  no  gre.'it  consequence.  As  the  season  for  hunting  approached,  the  savages 
mostly  dispersed,  except  some  small  parties  who  watched  the  fort  and  prevented  any 
egress  from  it.  Open  war  never  being  carried  on  by  the  Indians  during  the  winter, 
Major  Glathvyn  made  such  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  means  as  prevented  any 
surpr'se  during  that  .season. 

Fort  Niagara  had  not  been  attacked,  although  its  garrison  was  weak  ;  but  its 
precincts  were  continually  infeste«l  by  hostile  Indians,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
send  out  large  escorts  with  every  train  despatched  from  it.  To  rid  the  Niagara 
Valley  of  this  annoyance  and  open  the  route  to  Schlosscr,  a  detachment  of  ninety 
men  was  directed  to  scour  the  surrounding  country.  Owing  to  the  inconsiderate 
ardor  of  the  oflicer  in  command,  and  also  to  his  ignorance  of  Indian  subtlety  in 
time  of  war,  the  detjichment  was  decoyed  into  an  and)uscade,  in  which  he  and  all 
his  men,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  were  killed. 
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EXPEDITIONS  OF   BOUQUET  AND   BIIADSTREET— PACIFICATION   OF  THE  TIIIBES— 

DEATH   OF   I'ONTIAC. 

The  cninpaign  of  1703  had  the  t'llect  rather  to  inspire  than  to  depress  the  iiopes 
of  the  Indians.  The  Englisii  forces  had  been  withdrawn  to  fnrtlier  projects  ot 
concpiest  in  the  West  Indies,  tiins  h'uving  bnt  few  troops  on  tiie  frontiers.  Forts 
Pitt  and  Detroit  had  for  many  niontiis  been  eh)sely  invested  by  the  tribes,  who 
completely  del)arred  ingress  and  egress.  The  tleterniination  evineed  by  the  forces  of 
Pontiac  at  Detroit,  his  attacks  on  the  sliij)ping  sent  to  its  relief,  the  sangninary 
encounter  at  Bloody  Knn,  in  which  Dalzell  was  slain,  and  that  at  Jiushy  Ilnii,  where 
Colonel  Bouquet  was  so  actively  opposed,  together  with  the  utter  destruction  of  a 
detachment  of  ninety  men  and  its  oflicers  on  the  Niagara  portage,  aff(»rded  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  the  Indians.  Tiiese  successes  not  only  served  to 
inflate  the  Indian  j)ride,  but  likewise  denoted  a  feeble  military  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  liritish  commander. 

General  Amherst  was  of  opinion  that  more  vigorous  action  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  definite  plan  were  rcijuired  for  the  campaign  of  17(54,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ministry  had  crippled  his  powers  by  withdrawing  nearly  all  his  regular 
troops.  Under  these  circumstances  he  called  for  aid  from  the  colonies,  determining 
to  send  Colonel  Bouquet  with  an  efficient  army  against  the  Western  tribes,  who  were 
beleaguering  Fort  Pitt  and  overawing  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Miami,  Hcioto,  and 
Wabash,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  Colonel  JJradstreet  to  proceed  with  a  large 
force  in  boats  against  the  Northwestern  tribes  at  Detroit.  To  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  he  appealed  earnestly  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures  for  troo])H, 
which  were  cheerfully  supplied.  Sir  William  Johnson  determined  to  hold  a  general 
convention  of  the  tribes  at  Fort  Niagara,  in  connection  with  the  Bradstreet  move- 
ment, and  to  endeavor  to  induce  iis  many  Indians  as  possible  to  accompany  that 
officer  on  his  expedition  to  the  vicinage  of  the  upjjcr  lakes.  Having  made  these 
arrangements.  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  zealously  and  efficiently  prosecuted  tiie  war 
against  Canada,  solicited  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  General  Gage,  an  officer  of  very  moderate  abilities,  who,  a  few  years  later, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  Miussachusetts,  inaugurated  the  hostile  movements  which 
brought  on  tho  Kevolutionary  War. 

It  l)eing  necessary  to  conduct  the  operations  of  Bradstreet's  detachment  by  water, 
that  oflicer  superintended  the  work  of  constructing  a  flotilla  of  bateaux  at  Schenec- 
tady, on  a  plan  of  his  own  invention,  each  boat  having  forty-six  feet  keel  and  being 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  twenty-seven  men  and  six  weeks'  provisions.  As 
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soon  lis  tliis  iniinoiiso  flotilla  was  ready,  it  was  ordered  to  Oswego,  wliere  Sir  William 
.lolinson  had  directed  tlie  Indians  to  HHsemhle.  IJradstreet's  force  of  all  descriptions, 
on  reachiiif^  Oswego,  numbered  about  twelve  hundred.  These  vessels  were  employed 
to  transport  the  heavy  stores  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  the  Indians  in  their 
canoes  followed  the  extended  train  of  bateaux  along  the  Ontario  coasts,  making  the 
usual  landings  at  the  IJay  of  Hodus'  and  Irondeipioit.  They  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  This  concourse  of  boats  and  men  was,  liowevcr,  in  reality 
the  smallest  i)art  of  the  display. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  summoned  to  a  council  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  had  collected  seventeen  hundred  Indians  at  Niagara.  Never 
before  had  such  a  body  of  Indians  been  congregated  under  his  auspices.  The  council 
was  held  in  Fort  Niagara.  He  had  brought  with  him  the  preliminary  articles  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  alliance  which  had  been  prepared  by  him  at  Johnson  Hall, 
where  it  had  received  the  signatures  of  several  of  the  'eading  chiefs.  Major  CJladwyn 
had  sent  Indian  deputies  from  Detroit,  and  various  causes  had  conjbined  to  swell  the 
attendance  at  this  great  convention.  Henry  relates  that  one  of  Sir  William's  mes- 
sages reached  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior,  and  induced  the  tribe 
there  located  to  send  a  dej>utation  of  twenty  persons.  The  Senecas,  however,  whose 
conduct  had  been  eipiivocal  during  the  war,  did  not  make  their  apj)earancc,  although 
(heir  deputies  had  signed  the  preliminary  articles  at  Johnson  Hall.  Sir  William 
sent  to  their  villages  on  the  Genesee  repeated  messages  for  them,  which  were  uni- 
formly answered  by  ])roinises.  But  promises  would  not  serve,  and,  consequently, 
Colonel  Bradstreet  authorized  the  baronet  to  send  a  final  message  announcing  that 
if  they  did  not  present  themselves  in  five  days  he  would  send  a  force  against  them 
iiiid  destroy  their  villages.  This  brought  them  to  terms;  they  immediately  attended 
tiie  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  surrendered  their  prisoners.  A  formal  treaty 
of  j)eace  was  then  concluded. 

Colonel  Bradstreet  desired  to  depart  immediately,  but  Sir  William  begged  him  to 
postpone  his  march  until  he  had  finished  with  the  tribes  and  given  them  their  pres- 
ents, for  although  he  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  he  had  no  faith 
in  (heir  fidelity,  and  feared  that  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  they  would  attack  the 
fort.  With  this  request  Bradstreet  complied.  He  at  length  departed,  taking  with 
liiiii  three  hundred  Indian  warriors  as  auxiliaries,  although  he  wjus  conscious  they 
iiccompanied  him  rather  in  the  character  of  spies.  Sir  William,  having  accomplished 
tliis  important  pacification,  returned  home,  and  on  the  Gth  of  August  C  iniel  Brad- 
sli'fi't  proceeded  on  his  protracted  exj)editit)n  along  the  southern  coasts  ot  Lake  Erie. 
His  intentions,  as  publicly  announced,  were  to  coiu-lude  peace  with  such  tribes  as 
solicited  it,  and  to  cha.stise  all  who  continued  in  arms.  Being  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  I'Anse  aux  Feuilles,  he  there  received  a  deputation  from  the  Wyandots  of 
Saiiduskv,  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  bands  of  the  Six 
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'  III  ft  iiiniiuscript  journal  of  this  expedition,  writtun  by  Jolin  Mi'Kenny,  an  onlerly  in  the  44th,  or  Royal 
Scots,  luul  in  our  posMcssion,  thiH  bay  is  called  Onosodus,  which  appeal's  to  bo  the  aboriginal  term. 
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NatioiiH  ri'sidiiiji;  on  the  Scioto  PliiiiiH.  The  hui'Iiciiih  (Icputi'd  by  tlicHC  Irilu'H  pre- 
Hi'iiti'd  lour  Ih'IIm  of  waiiipiiin  an  an  earnest  of  tlieir  desire  for  peace,  and  in  tiieir 
Hpeeclies  to  Hradslreet  excused  tiicir  respective  nations  for  tlie  murders  and  outragen 
eoiuniitled,  on  the  usual  pretext  uf  not  hein^  able  to  rcMtruin  their  young  warriors,  or 
of  not  being  aware  of  tlie  real  slate  of  fads,  at  the  same  time  soliciting  forgiveness 
for  the  past  and  promising  lidelily  for  the  future.  Variable  wealher  delayed  IJrad- 
etreet  for  some  days,  but  he  was  at  length  emd)led  to  j)r()cec(l,  and  on  the  2M  of 
August  reached  Point  Petite  Isle,  where  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Indians 
collected  on  the  Maumee  were  resolved  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  immediately 
determined  to  attack  them  in  that  position,  whither  Pontiae  had  then  retired;  but 
while  yet  on  Lake  Erie,  pursuing  his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  he 
receiveil  a  th'putation  from  the  Indians  of  that  stream,  who  reipiested  a  conference  at 
Detroit.  Visiting  the  IJay  of  ^laumee,  and  finding  the  Indian  camp  abandoned,  he 
returned  to  Point  Petite  Isle,  and  from  this  position  detached  Captain  Morris,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  with  directions  to  niureli  across  the  country  and  take 
possession  of  the  territory  of  the  Illinois,  which  had  been  ceded  to  England  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Versailles  in  17(>;5.'  IJradstreet  then  proceeded  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie,  and,  entering  the  ytraits  of  Detroit,  reached  the  town  and  fort  on  the 
lidth  of  August.  Never  previously  had  so  large  a  force,  accompanied  by  so  much 
military  display,  been  seen  in  that  vicinity.  The  long  lines  of  bateaux  and  barges, 
lilled  with  their  complement  of  military,  with  their  glittering  arms,  their  colors 
flying,  drums  beating,  and  bugles  sounding,  were  followed  by  those  containing  the 
attaches  of  the  quartermaster's  and  commissary's  departments,  and  by  the  fleet  of 
canoes  containing  the  three  hundred  auxiliary  Mohawks  and  Senecas,  together  with 
the  deputies  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Indians  always  judge  from  ap[)earances, 
and  every  attendant  circumstance  indicated  that  the  British  government,  which 
could  send  so  numerous  and  well-appointed  a  force  to  so  distant  u  point,  nuist  in 
itself  be  strong.  Pradstrect  determineil  to  land  his  army  on  the  plain  extending 
from  the  fort  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as  detachment  after  detachment  filed 
past  with  military  exactitude  to  its  position  in  the  extended  camp,  the  gazing  multi- 
tudes of  red  men  realized  the  peril  of  their  past  jmsition  and  trend)Ied  for  the  future. 
The  commander  did  not  take  up  his  ipiarters  in  the  fort,  but  directed  his  manpiee, 
on  which  the  red  cross  of  England  was  displayed,  to  be  jiitched  in  the  centre  of  this 
vast  encampment.  The  7th  of  Septeml)er  wius  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  when  the  aboriginal  deputies  were  received,  decked  out  with  all  their 
Orientiil  taste,  and  bearing  their  ornamented  pipes  of  peace.  The  first  tribes  on  the 
ground  were  the  Ottawas  and  C'hippewas,  who  had  been  the  head  and  front  of  Pon- 
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in  (lio  war,  laid  tlio  bliiino  wlioro  it  properly  liclon^^cd,  iind  then,  iippoidiiig  to  the 
(li('()l();i;y  wliirli  roco^iiizcH  Ciod  as  tlii^  ^rciit  rider  of  cvi'iitM,  who  ordrrs  thciii  in 
Avisdoiii  and  mercy,  promised  ohedieiiee  lo  the  Jlritish  crown.  Whih;  speiikinj;,  ho 
h(  Id  in  his  hand  a  helt  of  wampnm  haviii<r  a  hhiu  and  white  gronnd,  interspersed 
with  doviees  in  white,  green,  and  blue,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  ho  deposited 
as  a  testimoniiil  of  the  trnth  of  his  words,  lie  then,  holding  forth  a  jxirple  and 
mixed  belt,  in  the  name  of  his  people  tendered  their  snbmission,  depositing  this  belt 
also  as  their  memorial.  Slnimindawa  then  addressed  the  council  in  the  name  of 
Pontiac,  Haying  that  ho  regretted  what  had  happened,  and  csked  that  it  should  be 
forgiven,  adding  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  the  English.  IIo 
cnncluded  by  j)raying  for  the  success  of  the  Illinois  nu.ssion,  as  though  he  considered 
it  a  perilous  undertaking.  The  Ilurons,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  war, 
next  presented  their  submission,  and  affixed  to  the  treaty  the  eml)lematic  signature 
of  a  deer  and  a  cross.  A  Mianu  chief,  whoso  signature  was  a  turtle,  next  presented 
himself  in  the  name  of  liis  nation,  to  concur  in  the  terms  acceded  to  by  the  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas.  The  Pottawatomies  and  Foxes  then  afiixed  their  signatures  by  the 
]iictograph  of  a  fox,  an  eel,  and  a  bear.  The  Mississagies  were  represented  by 
Wapacomagot,  and  signilied  their  ac(pnescence  by  tracinir  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with 
a  medal  round  its  neck.  The  entire  number  of  Indiniis  present  at  the  conclusion 
of  tho  treaty  with  Colonel  Bradstreet  hax  been  estimated  at  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty.' 

Bradstreet,  having  closed  his  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  reorganized  the  militia, 
and  established  the  civil  government  in  the  French  settlements  on  a  firm  basis,  pre- 
jiiired  to  return  to  Sandu.><ky,  with  the  view  of  complying  with  bis  instructions  from 
(iciieral  Gage,  directing  him  to  bring  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  to  terms.  On 
reiiching  Sandusky  he  received  letters  from  General  Gage  censuring  him  for  offering 
terms  of  peace  to  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  delegates,  and  for  his  general  course 
in  concluding  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Indians  without  consulting  Sir  William 


'11 


'  Mantp,  p.  S2().     The  warriorg  prmcnt,  and  their  numorical  force,  were  as  fullowa : 

Ottawas 220 

rhippi'wa.s 300 

Kuukiea 50 

Ilurons 80 

650 

Siiginnw*,  xitcluding  Ihofe  of  St.  Jutejth. 

Cliippcwas 150 

PottawiituniioH 450 

600 

0/  Samliiski/. 

lliirons 200 

Miiiniia 2.')0 

Wean 2:}0 

680 

Totiil 1930 
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Johnson,  whc  was,  the  Siiperintcncknt  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  witli  whom  he  was 
directed  to  put  himself  in  communication.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  tiiat  collision 
of  authority  between  the  oflicers  of  the  military  and  Indian  service  of  which  tht 
entire  subsequent  history  of  our  Indian  affairs  affords  abundant  examples  down  to 
the  present  day.  Prior  to  this  period,  Bradstreet  had  left,  a  relief  of  seven  companies 
in  the  fort  at  Detroit,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell.  Two 
companies  under  Captain  Howard,  together  with  a.  detavhinent  of  artillery  and  two 
companies  of  the  recently-orgaiiized  militia,  were  at  tlie  same  time  ordered  to  re- 
occupy  Michilimackinac.  To  supply  that  post  effectually,  a  vessel,  under  command 
of  Lieutenan ,  Sinclair  of  the  Fifteenth  Regular  Infantry,  was  directed  to  enter  Lake 
Huron.  Th  s,  it  is  declared,  was  the  firet  English  vessel  that  ever  attempted  the 
passage,'  and  the  voyage  appears  to  have  been  considered  an  intrepid  feat,  from 
which  we  may  reasonaV>ly  infer  tl  at  the  name  of  the  lake  and  river  Sinclair  (St. 
Clair)  was  derived.'*  Sinclair,  iradition  asserts,  was  the  commandant  of  Miciiilimack- 
inac  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Robinson,  who  held  the  command  on  the  island 
in  1783,  when  a  facade  of  its  mural  precipices  fell  down. 

The  post  of  Michihmackinac  was  in  1704  situated  on  a  northern  headland  of 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  jutting  into  the  straits,  opposite  to  and  in  sight  of  the 
island,  and  also  of  Point  St.  ItMiace.  This  was  the  jH)int  which  had  been  seiected  i)y 
Marquette  as  the  site  of  a  mission,  and  in  its  simple  graveyard  his  remains  were 
interred  after  his  decease  at  the  little  river  bearing  his  name  on  the  east  sliores 
of  Lake  Michigan.''  By  order  of  General  Amherst,  tlu;  French  garrison  was  relic, eil 
after  the  capture  of  ^lontreal,  and  the  troops  sent  for  that  puip.se  were  led  by 
Major  Rogers,  the  partisan,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  Major  I'^tiierington  at  the 
time  of  the  n)assacre  in  1703.  At  the  date  of  the  massacre  the  Indians  did  not 
burn  the  fort,  which,  !i.s  the  trader.?  lived  within  it,  would  have  destroyed  their  goods, 
and  it  \\  ;,  therefore,  reoccupied  in  1704,  the  walls,  bastions,  and  gates  remaining 
entire.  Tradition  asserts  that  this  fort  was  visited  and  supplied  by  vessels  for  seven 
years  subsequently.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  American  Revolution  appears  to 
luive  caused  the  transfer  of  the  fortification  to  the  island,  which,  tradition  aflirnis, 
w;<s  made  idunit  the  year  1780.  The  Michilimackinac  of  the  French  was,  tli(  rel'ore, 
located  on  the  ape.K  of  the  p<ninsula,  that  of  the  English  on  the  island. 

Michilimackinac  had  from  an  unknown  j)eriod  been  regarded  by  the  aborigines  as 
a  sacred  island,  consecrated  l)oth  l>y  their  mythology  and  their  history,  it  was  lic- 
lieved  to  l»e  the  local  residence  of  important  spirits  of  their  panthedii,  and  its  cavcnis 
iLS  well  as  its  cliffs  were  calculated  to  favor  this  idea.  They  landed  on  it  with  awe,  and 
its  pr"cincts  were  preserved  from  'Am  intrusion  of  European  feet.     The  bones  found 


'  It  .,as  nrijrinally  mado  liy  llio  "fJriffiri,"  under  La  Sallo,  in  l(i7S. 

'  Till'  piitin'  riviT  f'roni  Iliimn  tii  Krii'  wiin  oall.'il  Di'troit  liy  the  early  Frciiili  wiitrrs. 

'  Alter  tlirir  rriuuval  tii  tin-  i.~l;ii.'l,  liis  liiiiir,s  wiTe  inlcrri'd  in  tlii!  ''atlmlir  cliiirili  yard,  but  a  i|U('.«licin 
uf  titli'  .spriir/in;;  up  many  yi^irs  suli<i'ijiiiMilly  caused  tlicui  to  lie  apiiu  distuilicd,  alur  which  they  were 
reiiiterred  at  La  (.'roHKC,  Mielii^an. 
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in  its  caves,  its  deep  subterranean  passages,  the  regular  lieaps  of  superimposed 
boulders,  and  the  evidences  of  cultivation  still  to  be  seen  in  many  isolated  spots, 
surrounded  with  impenetrable  foliage,  denote  that  it  had  not  only  been  occupied 
from  very  early  times,  but  that  its  occupancy  was  connected  with  their  earliest 
history,  superstitions,  and  mythology. 

Traditions  which  have  been  carefully  sought  out  mention  that  the  English  were 
the  first  nation  who  were  pen  ^.itted  to  occupy  its  sacred  shores  with  troops,  by  whom 
a  fort,  in  the  form  of  a  talus,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  cliff,  was  placed  on  its  edge. 
A  village  was  laid  out  on  the  narrow  gravel  plain  1  cilow.  The  harbor,  though  small, 
possesses  a  good  anchorage,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from  the 
east.  Merchants  who  supi)lied  the  traders  to  a  wide  extent  oi  country  east,  west,  and 
north  located  their  places  of  business  on  the  island.  The  traders  fitted  out  annually 
by  tiiese  merchants  held  intercourse  with  the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior,  Michigan, 
(hoen  Bay,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois.  British  capital  and  enterprise  estab- 
lished this  trade  on  a  new  footing,  and  from  this  time  forth  it  became  a  trade-centre 
fur  a  vast  country,  the  Indians  travelling  thither  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  in 
their  canoes,  bearing  with  them  their  weajmns  and  the  tokens  of  their  bravery  and 
decorated  with  all  their  feathers  and  finery.  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
St.  Louis,  Prairie  du  Chien,  St.  Peters,  Chegoinu'gon,  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  iis  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  became  mere 
dependencies  of  the  new  metropolis  of  Indian  trade,  Michilimackinac. 

The  great  object  of  the  campaign  of  1704  was,  however,  not  yet  accomplished. 
The  North  was  safe,  but  in  order  to  establish  a  permanent  aii'l  general  peace  with  the 
Indians  it  was  riKjuisite  that  the  war  should  be  vigorously  ami  successfully  prosecuted 
in  the  South  and  West.  Both  the  Britisli  commanders  intrusted  with  the  i)aeificati(m 
must  be  triumphant.  Tiiey  must  prove  to  the  Im  •  tlic  ability  of  the  English 
not  oidv  to  take  but  also  to  hold  Canada.  Pontiac  was  not  flir  onlv  aboriijinal  chief 
who  had  dcmbted  this  ability. 

Tlie  plan  of  Sir  .leflrey  Amherst  to  bring  the  Western  Indiims  to  terms  after  the 
final  eomiuest  of  Cana<la  was  well  devised.  Had  he  directed  but  a  single  operation 
against  them,  both  tlii'  Southwestern  and  Northwestern  tribes  would  have  united  to 
ojipose  it,  but  by  sending  a  controlling  force,  under  Bradstreet,  to  the  Nortliwest, 
tliroiigli  the  great  lakes,  to  Detroit,  and  at  the  same  time  another  under  P  injuet 
from  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg  to  the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Muskingum,  against 
the  trll)es  of  the  Southwest,  he  etVectually  <livided  their  force,  and  demonstrated  to 
them  the  power  and  energy  of  the  government  claiming  their  submission,  whose 
military  prowess  had  caused  the  tinu'-honored  French  flag  to  be  struck  at  Qin  '  , 
.Montreal,  Niagara,  and  Du  (^uesne.  His  successor,  Cicneral  Gage,  merely  carried 
(lilt  this  plan,  though,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  ofiicer, 
without  much  appreciation  of  th  >  necessary  details. 

'Die  offer  of  terms  of  peace  to  the  Shawiiees  and  otiier  Southwestern  tribes  dubi- 
ously represented  in  the  month  of  August,  17(>1,  as  maile  by  Colonel  Bradstreet 
while  on  his  wav  to  Detroit,  was  deemed  bv  the  other  ofllcers  in  the  field  to  be  a  vain- 
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glorious  assumption  of  jjower  ami  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  civic  duties 
of  Sir  William  Johnson.  But  Bnulstreet's  ardor  and  promptitude  as  a  commander 
created  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  lakes,  and 
his  expedition  to  that  then  remote  point  inaugurated  one  of  the  soundest  features  of 
the  British  Indian  policy. 

Bradstreet  did  nA  leave  Detroit  until  the  14th  of  September,  and  on  the  18th  he 
reached  Sandusky  Bay,  where  he  detached  a  j)arty  with  orders  to  destroy  a  settle- 
ment of  Mohicans  in  that  vicinity  under  Mohigan  John;  but  the  Indians  eluded 
them.  Single  delegates  from  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Scioto-Iroquois,  accom- 
panied by  a  Tuscarora  Indian,  here  met  him,  and  made  statements  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, were  not  entitled  to  any  weight,  but  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Indian 
subtlety  which  anticipated  coming  evil.  lie  then  proceeded  with  his  army  to  Ujjper 
Sandusky,  where  a  Wyandot  village  had  been  destroyed  the  previous  year  by  Captain 
Dalzell.  Here  he  received  letters  from  General  Gage  disapproving  of  his  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees.  He  had  been  directed  to  attack  the  Wyan- 
doLs  of  Sandusky,  and  also  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  then  residing  on  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Scioto.  The  route  to  the  former  river,  he  was  correctly  informed,  was 
up  the  Cuyahoga,  and  to  the  latter  up  the  Sandusky.  Both  the  carrying-places  were 
stated  to  be  short,  and  the  choice  of  either  was  left  to  him.  But  on  making  trial  of 
the  Sandusky  the  water  appeared  to  be  too  low,  and  his  guides  led  him  to  think  that 
Vom  the  shortness  of  the  portage  his  provisions  could  be  transported  on  men's 
shoulders.  The  portage  between  the  Cuyalu/ga  and  the  Tuscarawas  fork  of  the 
Muskingum  wa.s  found  to  be  at  that  season  eipialiy  impracticable.  In  this  dilemma, 
and  to  enable  him  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  against  whom 
Boutjuet  was  marching,  JJradstreet  deteriinned  to  encamp  on  the  Sandusky  portage. 
He  opened  a  comnniiiication  with  Colonel  Bou(piet,  who  was  advancing  from  Pitts- 
burg at  tlie  head  of  his  army  ;  and  liy  occupying  this  position  he  likewise  exerted  a 
favorable  iniluence  towards  concluding  a  general  peace  with  the  Western  Indians, 
which  effect  resulted  from  that  movement.  From  Indians  wiio  visiteil  his  camp  he 
learned  that  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  were  already  tired  (»f  tlie  war  and  sought 
to  make  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  They  were  the  more  anxious 
on  this  point  because  of  the  threat  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  were  strongly  in  tlie 
Knglish  interest,  to  make  war  on  them.  To  tlu'm  sui  !i  a  war  was  far  more  to  Ik^ 
dreaded  than  the  English  armies,  for  they  tninbled  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
Ir()i|Uois.     Everything,  indeed,  pointed  to  a  favoraltle  termination  of  the  war. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  ITOo-Ot  Houcpiet  had  remained  in  garrison 
at  Fort  I'itt,  where  the  Indians  did  not  molest  him.  But  experience  had  demon- 
strated that  the  subtlety  and  agility  of  the  savages,  and  their  superior  knowleilge 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the  wilderness,  reipiired  a  degree  of  caution  on  tlie 
march  beyond  what  would  have  bi'cn  necessary  in  opposing  civilized  troops.  Tlio 
force  destined  for  Bompiet  reached  Fort  Pitt  on  the  17tli  of  Scpteinlicr,  wiiile  I'rad- 
streit  was  on  his  way  from  Detroit  to  Sandusky,  but  the  former  diil  lot  leave  Fdit 
Pitt  until   the  .'M  of  October.     He   hail  under  his  commainl  iifteen    hundred  men, 
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furnislied  with  every  needful  supply.  Having  become  an  adept  in  the  use  of  field- 
maps,  guides,  and  forest  arts,  he  marched  slowly  and  surely,  his  army  covering  a 
large  space  in  the  forest,  and  indicating  great  strength  of  jiurpose  as  well  as  confi- 
dence of  success.  All  this  was  observed  and  duly  reported  by  Indian  spies.  The 
Indians,  moreover,  were  aware  that  Bradstreet  was  on  the  Sandusky  at  the  head  of 
even  a  larger  force.  To  employ  an  Indian  simile,  these  armies  appeared  like  two 
converging  clouds,  which  must  soon  overwhelm  them. 

On  the  Gth  of  October  the  army  reached  Beaver  River,  where  they  found  a  Avhite 
man  who  had  escaped  from  the  Indians.  He  stated  that  the  latter  were  in  great 
alarm,  and  that  those  located  along  Bouquet's  line  of  march  had  concealed  themselvis. 
On  the  8th  the  troops  crossed  the  Little  Beaver  River,  and  on  the  14th  encamped  on 
the  Tuscarawas.  A  competent  observer,  who  visited  the  country  in  1748,  reported 
the  number  of  Indian  warriors  then  in  the  Ohio  Valley  at  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  Of  these  there  were  Seneciis,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  Shawnees,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two ;  VVyandots,  one  hundred  and  forty ;  Mohawks,  seventy-four ; 
Mohicans,  fifteen  ;  Onondagas,  thirty-five ;  Cayugas,  twenty  ;  Oneidius,  fifteen ;  and 
Delawarcs,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  These  figures  would  indicate  an  aggregate 
population  of  a  fraction  under  four  thousand,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  number 
had  varied  much  in  sixteen  years.  While  encamped  v-n  the  Tuscarawas,  two  men 
arrived  who  had  been  sent  by  Bouquet  from  Fort  Pitt  as  messengers  to  Colonel 
Bradstreet.  On  their  return  they  had  been  cai)tured  by  the  Delawarcs  and  conveyed 
to  an  Indian  village  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  they  were  detained  until  the  niws 
arrived  of  Boucpiet's  advance  with  an  army.  From  information  subsequently 
received  through  Major  Smallwood,  one  of  the  captives  was  finally  surrendered  by 
till'  Indians,  a  report  being  circulated  that  Bouquet  was  advancing  to  extirpate  them. 
The  effect  of  this  news  on  the  Indians  implicated  was  to  determine  them,  with  the 
connivance  of  a  low-minded  French  trader,  to  massacre  all  the  prisoners  in  their 
liiiiids.  Tlie  two  messengers,  however,  were  liberated,  and  commissioned  lo  tell 
('uli)U(l  BoiKjuet  that  the  Shawnees  and  Delawarcs  would  visit  him  for  the  p'.irpose 
of  proposing  terms  of  jteace.  Accordingly,  their  deputies  arrived  two  diiys  subse- 
(liicMtly,  and  brought  information  that  all  their  chiefs  were  assembled  at  the  distance 
of  about  eight  miles.  The  following  day  was  appointed  for  a  conference  at  Colonel 
Honipiet's  tent.  The  fir.-t  delegation  which  advanced  comprised  twenty  Senecas, 
iiiider  the  direction  of  their  chief,  Kigaschuta;  next  came  twenty  Delaware.!,  mar- 
siialled  by  Ciistaloga  and  Amik  ;  ami  then  six  Shawnees,  led  by  Keissnautchfa,  who 
ii|ipt'iirt'd  as  the  representative  of  several  tribes.  Each  chief  tendered  a  belt  of 
wiiinpnin,  accompanying  its  presentation  by  a  speech  which  embraced  the  usual 
siilijects  of  Indian  diplomacy,  excusing  what  had  been  done  during  the  war,  placing 
all  the  censure  on  tlie  rashness  of  their  y<»ung  men,  promising  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ciiptives,  soliciting  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  pledging  future  fidelity  to  their 
iiiiii'fnients. 

Bonipiet  realized  the  advantage  of  his  position,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  his 
iinswer,  which,  when  given,  end)raced  all  the  points  in  (juestion.     He  sjioke  to  them 
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as  one  having  full  authority,  accused  them  of  perfidy,  upbraided  them  for  having 
pillaged  and  murdered  English  traders,  and  charged  them  with  killing  four  Englisii 
messengers  who  carried  a  commission  from  the  king.  He  also  spoke  to  them  of 
the  audacity  of  their  course  in  besieging  the  king's  troops  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  whole 
tone  of  his  address  wius  elevated,  truthful,  and  manly.  He  concluded  by  informing 
them  that  if  they  would  deliver  up  to  him  all  the  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, then  in  their  j)ossession,  not  even  excepting  those  who  had  married  into  the 
tribes,  furnish  them  with  clothing,  horses,  and  provisions,  and  convey  them  to  Fort 
Pitt,  he  would  grant  them  2>eace,  l)ut  on  no  other  terms. 

He  then  broke  up  the  conference  and  put  his  army  in  motion  for  the  Muskingum, 
it  being  a  more  central  position,  and  one  from  which,  if  the  Indians  faltered  in 
carrying  out  their  engagements,  he  could  the  more  readily  direct  his  operations 
against  them.  While  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  Tuscarawas,  the  Delawares 
brought  in  eighteen  white  prisoners,  and  also  eighty  small  sticks,  indicating  tlie 
number  still  in  their  possession.  The  army  broke  ground  on  the  ]\[uskinguni  on 
the  2oth  of  Octoi)cr,  and  on  the  28th  Caughnawaga  Peter  arrived  with  letters  from 
Colonel  Bradstreet.  During  the  ensuing  week  the  camp  was  a  scene  of  contiiuiid 
arrivals  and  excitement.  During  the  month  of  November  the  Indians  of  the  various 
tribes  delivered  up  their  captives.  Such  a  scone  wa&  perhaps  never  before  witnessed, 
and  certaiidy  nothing  like  it  ever  afterwards  took  place.  They  surrendered  of  Vir- 
ginians thirty-two  men  and  fifty-eight  women  and  children,  and  of  Pennsylvanians 
forty-nine  men  and  sixty-seven  women  and  children.  Major  Smallwood,  an  ofiicer 
who  had  been  captured  the  previous  year  near  Detroit  by  the  Wyandots,  was  like- 
wise restored  to  his  friends.  These  comprised  all  who  had  escaped  the  war-club,  tiie 
scalping-knife,  and  the  stake ;  old  and  young  were  indiscriminately  mingled  tog"t]ier 
in  the  area.  A  solemn  council  ensued,  at  which  Custaloga  represented  the  Dela- 
wares, and  Kigaschuta  the  Senecas.     The  latter  began  : 

"  With  this  belt"  (opening  the  wampum)  "  I  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes. 
We  deliver  you  these  prisoners,  the  bust  of  your  flesh  and  blood  with  us.  By  this 
token  we  assemble  and  bury  the  bones  of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  tiiis  unhajjpy 
war,  which  the  evil  spirit  excited  us  to  kindle.  We  bury  these  bones  deep,  never 
more  to  be  looked  or  thought  on.  We  cover  the  place  of  burial  with  leaves,  that  it 
may  not  be  seen.  The  Indians  have  been  a  long  time  standing  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  clouds  have  hung  in  black  above  us.  The  path  between  us  has  been 
shut  up.  But  with  this  sacred  eml)lem  we  open  the  road  clear,  tliat  we  may  travel 
on  as  our  fathers  did.  We  let  in  light  from  above  to  guide  our  steps.  We  hold  in 
our  hands  a  silver  chain,  which  we  put  into  yours,  and  which  will  ever  remain  brigiit 
and  preserve  our  friendship." 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  other  speakers,  and  a  general  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  resulted ;  the  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  on,  hostages 
were  demanded  and  furnished,  and  six  deputies  were  appointed  to  visit  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson.  Bouquet  set  out  on  his  return  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  he  reached  mi 
the  28th  of  November.     From  this  point  the  rescued  captives  were  sent  to  their 
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roapective  homes.  Bradstrect  also  returned,  by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Fort  Niagara 
and  Albany,  a  part  of  his  army  liaving  marched  thither  by  land.  An  effectual 
termination  wtis  thus  put  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  against  the  British  govern- 
ment consequent  upon  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Pontiac  may  here  be  briefly  noticed.  After  abandoning 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  he  withdrew,  in  November,  to  the  Maumee,  wlience,  during  the 
following  year,  he  made  numerous  journeys  westward,  visiting  different  tribes  to 
obtain  their  co-operation  in  his  plans,  stirring  them  by  his  eloquence  and  imbuing 
them  with  his  own  fierce  spirit.  With  four  hundred  warriors  at  his  back,  he  sought 
St.  Ange,  the  French  commandant  of  Fort  Chartres,  and  demanded  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  troops,  a  request  whicii  that  officer  was  forced  to  decline.  He  even  sent  an 
omba.ssy  to  D'Abadie,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  object,  but  with  no  other 
result  than  the  good  advice  to  make  his  peace  with  the  English. 

Recognizing  at  length  the  fact  that  his  cause  was  lost,  Pontiac  wisely  concluded 
to  accept  the  counsel,  and  with  his  chiefs  journeyed  to  Oswego  to  meet  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  sealed  his  submission  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  him  July  30,  17GG. 
This  "  champion  of  his  race"  was  assassinated  in  April,  17G9,  while  carousing  at 
Cahokia,  Illinois,  by  an  Illinois  Indian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bribed  to  commit 
the  act  by  an  English  trader  for  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  The  body  was  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war  by  his  friend  St.  Ange,  commandant  of  St.  Louis. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


LOGAN— DUNMORE'S    EXPEDITION— BATTLK    OK     POINT    PLEASANT— PEACE    CON 
CLUDED— INDIAN     TllADE— CAPTAIN    JONATHAN     CAIlVEll— CENSUS     OV     THE 
TIUBES. 

The  peace  concluded  with  the  Indians,  influenced  as  they  were  by  the  presence 
of  hirge  armies,  and  compelled  thereto  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  was  not  conso- 
nant to  their  feelings,  and  exercised  only  a  temporary  restraint  upon  their  actions. 
Canada  having  submitted  to  the  British  arms,  they  had  no  longer  their  ancient  ally 
to  rest  on,  and  they  had  finally  submitted,  in  1704,  to  a  power  which  they  could  not 
continue  to  oppose,  assuming  the  garb  of  peace  and  breathing  words  of  submission 
while  their  hearts  still  glowed  with  desire  for  war  and  plunder.  The  fire  was  merely 
smothered.  This  state  of  quasi  amity  and  friendship  continued  for  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  expeditions  of  Bradstreet  and  Bouquet.  These  expeditions  had, 
however,  been  the  means  of  making  geographical  explorations  which  had  developed 
districts  of  country  inviting  in  all  their  natural  characteristics,  and  which  possessed  a 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  in  consequence  the  desire  for  their  acquisition  by  an  agri- 
cultural peojile  became  ardent  and  absorbing.  The  Indians  were  very  soon  regarded 
as  a  mere  incumbrance  on  the  land,  and  life  was  freely  ventured  in  its  acquisition. 

The  project  for  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  originated  in  1773.  A  resolution  wiis 
formed  to  make  the  attempt  early  in  the  following  spring,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  country  was  occupied  by  Indians  who  had  committed  some  mischief  and  were 
suspected  of  hostile  intentions.  The  moutli  of  the  Little  Kanawha  was  selected  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  Ileports  of  a  very  alarming  nature  deterred  several  persons 
from  joining  in  the  attempt.  About  eighty  or  ninety  fearless  and  enterprising  men 
met  at  tiie  rendezvous,  among  whom  was  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Illinois.  The  explorers  remained  encamped  at  tiiis  point  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  a  small  party  of  hunters,  who  had  gone  out  to  obtain  supplies  of  meat  for 
the  cam]i,  were  fired  on  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  below  their  camp.  This  act  betokened 
a  state  of  hostile  feeling  among  the  Indians.  It  being  deemed  necessary  to  select  a 
commander.  Captain  Michael  Cresap  was  chosen,  who  had  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  warrior  during  the  previous  year,  and  who  was  known  to  be  then  on  the  Oiiio 
above  with  a  party.  They  had  purposed  attacking  a  Shawnee  town  located  on  the 
•Scioto  River  at  a  place  called  Ilorsehead  Bottom,  but  Cresap  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that,  althougii  appearaiices  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  were  very  suspicious,  there  wms 
no  open  war,  and  tiiat,  being  yet  early  in  the  spring,  it  was  most  prudent  to  await 
further  developments.  This  advice  Wius  followed,  and  the  whole  party  accompanied 
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liim  up  tho  river  to  Wlieelii.g,'  at  which  place  tlicy  establislicd  their  headtiuarters. 
The  numbera  of  the  nrined  explorers  were  (juickly  augmented  by  the  surrounding 
ncttlerrt,  a  fort  was  erected,  and,  after  Home  ncgotiatiouH  with  tlie  commandor  at  l*itl«- 
burg,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  existence  of  u  state  of  war 
was  publicly  announced. 

This  2)eriod  of  Indian  history  requires  a  moment's  further  attention,  as  a  war  with 
tho  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Mingoos  was  on  the  point  of  commencing.  A  foul 
deed  wius  committed  a  few  days  subscipicntly  by  some  reckless  and  un])rincipled 
traders,  or  vandal  scouts,  who,  according  to  Colonel  Sparks,  unknown  to  Cresap, 
stole  on  Logan's  lodge  and  cruelly  murdered  his  family.  This  crime  introduced  on 
the  scene  of  action  the  celebrated  chieftain  Logan,  whose  misfortunes  have  excited 
wide-spread  sympathy,  and  whose  simple  eloquence  has  electrified  the  world. 

Logan  was  born  at  Shamokin,  on  the  Sustiuehanna,  a  spot  whose  precincts  have 
been  hallowed  by  the  good  deeds  of  the  benevolent  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  there  founded  the  nussion  of  Bethlehem.'^  Logan's  father,  whose  name  was 
Hhikelimo,  was  an  Iroquois,  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  Logan  himself  was  a  tall,  active 
man,  of  noble  appearance  and  humane  sentiments,  and  was  kind  and  peaceful  in 
disposition  and  character.  The  murder  of  his  family  and  his  relations  on  the  Ohio, 
in  1774,  was  not  the  result  of  the  expedition  from  Virginia  which  has  just  been 
described,  but  was  attributable  to  the  inordinate  desire  for  acquisition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  feeling  of  exasperation  on  the  other,  which  have  so  long  charac- 
terized the  remote  sections  of  the  frontiers.  The  event  occurred  two  days  after 
the  final  decision  at  Wheeling,  and  at  a  time  when  uncommoidy  great  excitement 
existed.  Two  canoes  from  tho  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  stopped  at  a  trader's  station 
at  the  numth  of  Yellow  River,  st)me  twenty  miles  below  Wheeling.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  armed  frontiersmen  at  the  station  knew  that  either  Logan's  wife 
or  sister,  or  any  relative  of  his,  was  among  the  number  of  these  trading  visitors,  and 
tlie  atrocious  act  must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  then  i)revalent  and  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  Indian  race.  The  victims  were  shot  down  in  their  canoes  while  cross- 
ing the  Ohio,  not  because  they  were  obnoxious  as,  individuals,  not  because  they  were 
of  the  family  of  Logan,  but  simply  because  they  were  Indians.  Such  is  the  gen- 
erally acknowledged  version  of  this  base  transaction.  But  Colonel  Sparks,  while 
cxoneiating  Cresap  from  complicity  in  this  foul  deed,  either  personally  or  through 
any  orders  or  jyermission  given  to  his  men,  reveals  an  entirely  new  feature  in  tiie 
i-ase.  No  member  of  Logan's  family  was  in  the  two  canoes  which  stoj)ped  at  Baker's 
Bottom,  but  they  were  killed  in  Logan's  own  lodge,  on  Alingo  Bottom,  during  his 
alisence  on  a  hunting  excursion.  The  ccnvardl}'  deed  was  done  by  sonje  of  Cresap's 
men  who  had  stolen  away  from  his  camp  contrary  to  his  wishes  while  he  was  jour- 
ni'ying  from  Wheeling  to  Pittsburg,  and  against  his  exi)ress  orders,  which  were  to 

'  Tliis  Indinn  (Delawiiro)  iinnio  is  a  derivative  from  \cecl,  a  Iiuiunn  head,  and  iiig,  a  place, — there  being  a 
Ir.iililinn  thut  the  Tiulians  hud  fixed  »  hiiiiniii  liead  on  a  ])(>le  at  thiit  place. 

'  Ijci;;un  iiad  married  a  Shawnee  wile,  spoke  that  lanj:uaj,'e,  lived  willi  the  tribe,  and  was  frequonlly 
nnuided  us  a  Sliawnee. 
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rospoet  Logan'H  residence  and  not  to  altaek  it.  N.)t  only  was  tlii.s  ho,  but  wlien 
Cresap  heard  the  firing  he  immediately  run  in  the  direction  whence  the  hoiukIh 
])r()ceeded,  and  interposed  his  anthority  to  stop  the  massacre.  There  is  anothci 
misstatement  which  recpiires  correction.  The  pnsillanimous  attack  on  the  canoes  at 
Yellow  Oreek  was  not  committed  hy  the  men  ot'C'resap's  connnand,  then  on  tlie  Ohio, 
far  less  hy  CVesaj)  himself,  or  by  his  orders.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  was  Cresap 
a  l)rave  and  worthy  man,  distinguished  for  his  services  in  the  Indian  wars  of  tiiat 
period,  an  well  as  during  the  Revolution,  which  succeeded  it,  but  he  was  also  a  friend 
of  Logan,  and,  according  to  George  Rogers  Clarke,  opposed  an  attack  on  Logan's 
house  at  ^lingo  Bottom. 

The  force  congregated  at  Wheeling  soon  became  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
Indians.  A  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  at  that  j)lace,  some  canoes  containing 
Indians  were  discovered  descending  the  river  under  shelter  of  the  island.  They 
were  pursued  for  fifteen  miles,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  a  few  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  each  side.  Hostilities  having  thus  commenced,  the  entire  country 
soon  swarmed  with  armed  Indians,  and  the  settlers,  to  insure  their  own  safety,  were 
comj)elled  to  huddle  together  in  block-houses. 

An  exj)rcss  was  despatched  to  Governor  Dunmore,  at  Williamsburg,  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  frontiei-s.  The  legislature  being  then 
in  session,  measures  were  at  once  adopted  for  repelling  the  Indians.  Early  in  flic 
month  of  June  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  collected  in  Eastern  Virginia,  reaclicd 
Wheeling,  whence  they  descended  the  river  to  the  Indian  town  of  Waj)i)atomica, 
but  without  eflectiiig  aiiytliiiig,  as  the  town  was  deserted  and  the  Indians  had  fled. 
Ill  this  expedition  the  men  suffered  miu'h  for  want  of  food.  After  various  maiioeuv- 
riiigs  and  much  countermarching,  during  which  sever  1  Indian  towns  were  burned 
and  a  few  men  killed,  Indian  subtlety  ]>roving  more  than  a  match  for  English  dis- 
cijiline  and  rash  confidence,  the  army  returned  to  Wheeling  and  was  disbanded. 

A  more  formidable  expedition,  however,  was  organized  at  the  seat  of  the  Virginia 
government,  of  which  Governor  Dunmore  amiouiiced  his  determination  to  assume 
the  command.  IJy  the  1st  of  .September,  1774,  a  force  numbering  from  one  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  men  was  organized,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Andrew  Lewis.  After  marcliinj;  nineteen  davs  throujih  the  wilderness,  Lewis 
reached  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Jreat  Kanawha,  where  he  was  to  have 
been  joined  by  Dunmore,  but  instead  thereof  he  received  despatches  from  him 
changing  the  plan  of  operations  and  directing  him  to  proceed  to  the  Scioto  Hiver. 
.Vt  daybreak  (jii  tlii'  10th  of  October,  while  jjrejiaring  to  comply  with  this  order,  his 
camp  Wits  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  one  thousand  Shawnees  and  their  allies, 
led  on  liy  tlie  Shawnee  chief  Moiiusk,  or  Cornstalk,  and  a  fiercely-contested  liattle 
ensued.  The  Indians  exhibited  great  daring,  rushing  to  the  encounter  with  a  bold- 
ness and  fury  which  have  seldom  been  e(pialled,  and,  as  usual,  accompanying  tluir 
onslaught  with  tiiMiiemlnus  noise  and  shouting. 

The  liattle  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  tlif 
Indians  slowly  retreating  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  gigantic  Cornstalk  encouraged 
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them  with  the  words,  "Be  strong!  be  strong!"  The  pcculiiirity  of  the  ground — it 
being  tlie  jioint  of  junction  of  two  rivers — nmde  cueh  retreat  of  tlie  enemy  udvaiit.i- 
geouH  to  tlio  Virginians,  because,  as  the  Indian  lino  extended  from  river  to  river, 
forming  the  base  of  an  cquihiteral  triangle,  it  was  lengthened,  and  consequently 
weakened.  The  belligerents  rested  within  rifle-shot  of  each  other,  and  kept  up  a 
desultory  fire  till  sunset. 

Colonels  Charles  Lewis  and  Fleming  were  killed,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to 
give  ground  for  a  time,  but,  a  reinforcement  being  ordered  up,  the  Indians  were  in 
turn  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  fled  across  the  river.  The 
Indians  engaged  were  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Wyandots,  and  Mingoes.'  Among  the 
lenders  of  the  latter  was  Tah-ga-yu-ta,  or  Logan.  The  Virginians  acknowledge  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  Indians  are  estimated  to  have  lost  two  hun- 
dred warriors.  Indian  history  nowhere  records  a  more  obstinately  contested  battle. 
Ncsither  party  could  fairly  claim  the  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Virginians  would 
have  been  much  greater  had  they  not  adopted  the  tactics  of  the  natives,  darting 
from  tree  to  tree  with  the  spring  of  a  cougar,  and  taking  aim  with  the  precision  of 
woodsmen. 

Having  i)roperly  interred  the  dead,  and  erected  and  garrisoned  a  temporary  fort, 
Lewis  moved  forward  to  the  Scioto,  but  in  the  mean  time  Lord  Dunmore  had  reached 
that  stream  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  and  had  established  a  camp  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Circleville,  which  he  called  Charlotte,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
known  as  the  Sippi.'  At  this  camp  the  Indians  were  collected,  and  a  treaty  of 
amity  was  concluded,  by  which  the  JShawnecs  agreed  to  deliver  up  tlieir  prisoners 
without  reserve,  to  restore  all  horses  and  other  i)roperty  which  they  had  carried 
oil',  to  hunt  no  more  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio,  to  molest  no  boats  passing 
on  the  river,  to  regulate  their  trade  l>y  the  king's  instructions,  and  to  deliver  up 
hostages.  Colonel  Lewis  was  greatly  irritated  because  Dunmore  would  not  allow  him 
to  crush  the  enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  the  Virginians,  eager  for  revenge,  almost 
iiuitinied. 

In  the  council  Cornstalk  spoke  with  a  manly  tone  and  demeanor  which  excited 
remark,  adroitly  charging  upon  the  whites  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  especially  citing 
the  muriler  of  the  family  of  Logan.  A'l  the  tribes  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  were  there  re])resente(l,  except  *}\c  Mingot\s.  The  latter  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Logan,  who  had  entered  into  this  war  with  the  most  revengeful  feelings,  were 
restrained  by  him  from  coming  forward.  Lord  Dunmore  sent  for  the  chief,  but  he 
tlcclined  attending,  and  transmitted  to  him  this  speech,  which  has  given  to  his  name 
a  literary  immortality : 

"  1  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and 
I  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  or  naked,  and  I  gave  him  not  clothing. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  bis  tent,  an 
advocate  for  peace ;  nay,  such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own 


/in 


'  The  Iroquois  of  the  Ohio  were  thus  named. 
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*  Sippi  is  the  Shawnee  name  for  a  creek. 
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country  pointcil  at  mo  iih  they  imsHcd  l)y,  luid  naid,  '  Loj^aii  in  the  iVicinl  of  wliilc 
men!'  1  hud  even  tlionght  to  live  with  you,  hut  lor  tlie  injuries  of  one  man.  Col- 
unel  Cresap,  the  hist  npring,  in  eold  hhnxl  and  iniprovoived,  eut  off  all  the  relationn 
of  Logan,  not  even  Hparing  uiy  women  and  eliildren.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
hlood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  ereature.  Thirt  railed  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it — I  have  killed  many — I  have  fidly  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my 
oountry,  I  rejoice  at  the  heams  of  peace;  but  do  not  harhor  the  thought  that  mine  is 
the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  lie  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  wave  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one." 

Logan  had  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  but  on  the  perpetration  of  the 
cruel  deeil  the  spirits  of  his  kindred  clamored  for  vengeance,  lie  went  ui)on  the 
war-path  with  a  few  followers,  and  added  scalp  to  scalp  until  the  number  was  thir- 
teen,— equalling  that  of  the  Indian  victims.  "  Now,"  said  the  chief,  "  1  am  .satisfied 
for  the  loss  of  my  relations,  and  will  sit  still." 

The  subjugation  of  the  Indians  being  at  length  efltrted,  from  this  period  we  may 
trace  the  progress  of  the  liritish  towards  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  which 
tremendous  engine  of  power  was  destined  ultimately  to  operate  in  elevating  or 
depressing  the  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  those  who  directed  itn  move- 
ments. The  trade  with  the  Indians  was  a  boon  at  which  commerce  clutched  with  an 
eager  hanil.  To  secure  the  covete<l  prize  no  hardship  was  considered  too  severe, 
no  labor  too  onerous;  dangers  ami  diiliculties  were  laughed  at,  and  life  itself  was 
regarded  as  of  little  value.  The  Indians  were  incited  to  new  exertions  in  pursuing 
the  chiise,  little  heeding  that  they  were  destroying  their  main  resource  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  for  when  the  fur-bearing  animals  were  annihilated  their  lands 
became  in  a  great  measure  valueless  to  them.  In  the  hands  of  the  English,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  the  Mississipju  towns  not  oidy  eipiallcd 
their  progress  under  the  French,  but  became  still  greater  centres  of  trade.  Though 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  contributed  their  capital  to  the  exlen- 
sion  of  this  trade,  the  above-named  original  interior  towns  of  the  traders  still  held 
their  prominent  jjosition.  The  tribes  scattered  over  tlie  continent  felt  severely 
the  ciVects  of  this  ever-extending  empire  of  trade;  they  were  literally  driven  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  rabid  and  uncontrolled  pursuit  of  wealth  through 
the  medium  of  the  fur-trade,  which  so  long  promised  riches  to  those  who  engaged 
in  it. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  been  during  forty  years  the  Miecenas  of  the 
Indians,  and  who  knew  the  disastrous  ell'ects  which  unlicensed  trade  would  have  on 
Indian  society,  early  saw  the  importance  of  so  systematizing  and  controlling  it  that  it 
might  become  an  element  not  only  of  power  but  of  prosperity  to  the  colonies  and  to 
the  Indians.  His  letters  and  memoirs  on  this  subject  furnish  abundant  proof  of  his 
comprehensive  views  and  of  his  int<'grity  of  character.  Indeed,  his  activity  during 
his  entire  management  of  Indian  ailiiirs  gave  evidence  that  he  shrank  from  no  duty. 
In  17<)1  he  visited  Detroit  for  the  puriM)se  of  placing  matters  x\wi\'  on  a  j)nipcr 
ba.sis,  and  his  agents  had  for  years  traversed  the  Ohio,  the  Scioto,  the  Maumee,  and 
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other  (liHti'iclH  of  the  West,  colh'ctiii};  iiifoiiiiiition,  nnd  traiiHiiiittin};  to  him  tho 
ilituilrt  of  every  oecuiTcnce.  To  him  the  IJritiHh  govenuiieiit  owed  ii  heavy  (h-ht 
of  gratitude. 

Nothing  waH  more  important  in  the  readjuHtment  of  Indian  afl'airH,  and  for 
M'eiiring  tlieir  good  will,  than  a  proper  organization  of  the  fur-trade.  Prior  to  tho 
conijueHt  of  ('anada,  the  Knglish  traders  had  luen  principally  confined  to  the  Hources 
of  the  HtreaniH  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  hut  after  thin  era  their  operations  were 
extended  indefinitely  west  and  north,  llndi'r  the  French  authority  a  variety  of 
regulations  and  limitations  had  been  enforced,  extraordinary  privileges  and  monop- 
olies of  particular  district.s  having  heen  specially  granted.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  wa.s  attempted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Knglish  d(»mination  after  the  fall 
of  Canada,  the  power  of  granting  licenses  to  trade  on  the  frontiers  liaving  heen  at 
(irst  exercised  hy  the  comnumding  officers  of  posts.  From  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
C^uehec  the  Indian  trade  had  heen  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  before  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  remote  districts  the  Indians  had  been  prevented  from  obtaining  their 
regular  supplies  of  goods,  wares,  and  nu'rchandise,  which  had  now  become  necessary 
to  their  comfort.  They  had  long  previously  lost  their  old  arts,  and  had  become 
familiarized  to  the  use  of  metallic  cooking-vessels,  woollens,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

The  several  memoirs  and  letters  which  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson,  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  the  subject  before  referred  to, 
arc  good  indications  of  the  importance  Ik;  attached  to  the  correction  of  irregularities 
ii)  the  fur-trade,  of  his  care  in  placing  before  the  government  tlie  elements  on  which 
III!  eijuable  system  could  be  estaldished,  and  of  his  solicitude  for  its  early  formation. 
Wiien  the  Canadius  were  added  to  the  area  of  his  jurisdiction  it  required  some  time  to 
establish  on  a  proper  footing  the  new  relations  with  all  the  distant  trilx-s  which  the 
(Hcasion  required.  His  great  object  was  to  secure  j)olitical  iniluencc  with  the  tribes, 
mid  for  this  jmrpose  lie  had  personally  visited  Detroit,  Oswego,  and  Niagara.  He 
kept  in  pay  three  dejjuties,  who  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  West,  reporting  to  him 
tiie  result  of  their  observations  and  inquiries;  and  in  the  New  York  publications 
n<tw  before  us  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  omitted  no  occasion  of  keeping  the 
government  advised  concerning  the  true  position  of  Indian  afiiiirs.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  return  of  the  successful  armies  of  Uradstreet  and  IJompiet,  in  tho  autumn 
of  17<)l,  that  an  Englishman  could  with  any  safety  carry  goods  into  the  newly- 
(•(iiiquered  districts.  The  very  appellation  "English  trader"  was  detested  by  the 
Northern  tribes,  and  instances  occurred  where  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  conduct 
tiieir  operations  in  the  names  of  the  Canadian  guides  and  interpreters  in  their 
employ.  Even  the  mere  uniform  of  an  English  officer  or  soldier  was  loathed  by 
them.  "Why,"  said  i'ontiac,  in  17();5,  "do  you  suffer  those  dogs  in  red  clothing  to 
remain  on  your  land?" 

We  are  told  that  trade  at  Michilimackinac  began  in  170(V  In  170-'),  Alexander 
lleiiry,  who  had  esca|)e(i  the  miussacre  at  Michilimackinac,  obtained  a  license  granting 
lilm  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  Lake  Superior,  and  after  one  year's  sojourn  there 
nliirned,  bringing  with  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  jmeks  of  beaver,  each  weighing 
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one  liuiulrod  pounds,  besides  other  furs.  Cuptuin  Joniitlian  Carver,'  on  his  arrival 
there  in  170G,  found  this  place  to  be  the  great  centre  of  the  English  trade.  At  first 
it  was  limited  to  Chegoiniegon  and  Conienisteiinoia,  on  l:dco  Superior,  until  Thomas 
Curry,  obtaining  guides  and  interpreters,  i)enetrated  as  far  as  Fort  Bourbon,  on  the 
Sas^katchewan,  and  returned  the  following  year  with  his  canoes  so  amply  tilled  with 
lino  furs  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  the  business.  James  Finley  followed  his 
track  ihe  next  year  to  Ni[iawee,  reaping  equal  jirofits,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
enterprise  by  Josej)!!  Fiobisher.  The  way  being  thus  opened,  others  braved  the 
attendant  dangers  and  hardships,  and  ardently  pursued  the  business.  Thus  was 
inaugurated  the  Northwest  fur-trade,  which  during  half  a  century  proved  of  more 
real  value  than  any  gold-mines.  It  is  no  marvel  that  every  toil  was  encountered  in 
its  pursuit,  and  health,  and  often  life  itself,  freely  sacrificed  to  it. 

The  fur-trade  in  tl.e  West  also  vigorously  commenced  about  this  period.  It  had 
been  carried  on,  by  means  of  pack-horses,  across  the  Alleghanies,  from  I'hiladelphia 
and  Baltimore  to  Fort  Pitt,  from  the  period  of  its  capture;  but  until  after  the  return 
of  the  expedition  of  Bouquet,  in  17()4,  the  territory  beyond  the  Ohio  could  not  be 
penetrated  without  incurring  the  greati'st  risks.  At  length,  under  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  British  authority  was  established  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  tSepteml)er, 
17(5"),  Ca[)tain  Sterling  left  Fort  Pitt  for  the  Illinois,  with  one  hundred  men  of  the 
Forty-Second  Regiment,  in  l)oats,  and  relieve<l  tiie  French  garrison  of  Fort  Chart  res. 
The  trading-posts  of  Ka-^kaskia,  Cahokia,  \'incennes,  and  Pt'oria  were  thus  brought 
within  the  dellned  limits  for  trading  operations.  The  following  year  Matthew 
Ciarkson  opened  a  trading  station  at  Fort  Chartres  inder  the  ausjtices  of  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Philadelpliia. 

A  line  of  British  p(jsts  at  this  period  extended  from  Fort  Chartres,  in  Illinois,  by 
way  of  Pitt.sbaig,  io  Niagara,  Oswego,  and  Fort  Slanwix,  and  thence,  pursuing  the 
line  of  trade,  up  the  lake  to  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac.  Tiie  tribes,  being  thus 
restraineil,  made  no  further  ellbrts  to  originate  hostile  coml)iiiations.  Tliey  had  lost 
many  men  in  the  war  which  lu'gan  in  1 7''>") ;  they  had  been  foiled  in  all  their  schemes, 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  Straits  of  Michigan;  and,  although  they  had  eviiiceil 
great  energy   and  activity  nndt-r  the   direction  of  Pontiac,  iheir  eil'orts  invarialily 


'  Ciiptiiin  .I"iiiitliiiii  Ciirvcr,  if  ("(jiiiii'itii-tit,  wliu  IkhI  (•iiiiitii:iii(lc(l  a  ciniiiiaii)'  ul'  (iroviiK-ials  In  (lie  I'irikli 
war  in  ITd.'i,  muiLrliHik  tin'  cxiilnratioii  dC  ilic  tcrritnry  un  ilic  Imrilirs  of  Lake  Supirinr  uimI  iIu'  tinintry 
(if  tlici  Siimx  hiyiiiid  it.  I'p  to  \\w  tiiiii!  nf  liis  rotiirii  to  IJostmi,  in  Oitnlicr,  ITlJS,  iluriii^  which  ]n'riiiil 
he  had  travelled  iicurly  seven  lh(ius;inil  miles,  lio  had  explored  the  hays  ami  rivers  epeiiin^  into  the  ;.'reat 
lake,  and  had  also  iihtained  aeeomils  of  the  j:real  river  Oreiioii,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific.  To  make  ihcsc 
discoveries  known,  im  well  a.s  tln^  richness  of  the  copper-mines  of  the  NMiihwest,  and  to  cluini  a  reward  for 
Ills  services,  also  lo  n  coniliieiiJ  KiiL'Iisli  settlciiionts  on  the  Western  shon  of  the  tontinent,  ami  to  pro|iiiM' 
iipeiiiii};  hy  aid  of  lakes  and  rivers  a  passage  across  the  contiiieiit  as  the  host  route  for  eoinnniiiicatinj;  with 
China  and  the  Kast  Indies, — a  feat  aeeoniplished  a  cvntury  later  hy  openiii;:  the  Pacific  Kailroad, — Carver 
\vi  nt  li  Kii'jiaiid,  where,  disappoinli'il  in  his  cflorts  for  eoinpcn-aiion,  and  reduced  to  extreme  dcslitiitiun.  he 
endeil  his  day'*  in  ITSO.  His  travels  were  piililishcd  in  177S.  and  the  eoiiiniiseralion  awakeiii'd  hy  the  -l"iy 
of  hi-  Mifl'i  rli; ;'s,  made  known  to  the  pnlilic  by  Dr.  I,cll>oiii,  led  to  the  eslalilishmeiit  in  liondoii  oi  the 
"  Literary  I'liinl,"  .;  heiievoleni  iiislitiilion  for  the  relief  of  poor  authors. 
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resulted  in  dcfciit.  Such  evulciices  of  tlie  possession  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
British  were  also  developed  as  to  prove  to  them  that  the  latter,  though  slow  in  action 
and  sonu'tinies  errinj^  in  their  nio\einents,  had  perseverance,  energy,  and  ability 
sudicient  to  hafHe  all  their  efibrts.  The  Indians  had  likewise  suil'ered  greatly  within 
a  few  years  in  the  cessation  of  trade,  whicli  had  been  necessarily  interrupted. 

Having  conipiered  Ci'.nada,  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  for  the  nianiigenient 
of  Indian  allairs  by  Great  Britain  w.is  to  ascertain  the  names  and  numerical  strength 
of  the  Indian  tribes  that  had  been  transferred  to  her  jurisdiction,  which  task  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  AVilliani  Johnson,  the  British  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
As  a  central  point  he  began  with  the  population  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  then, 
and  li;id  long  been,  the  objects  of  his  special  care.  In  a  census  table  prepared  by 
him  in  1703  for  the  Lords  of  Trade,  he  represents  the  number  of  men  cajmble  of 
bearing  arms  among  the  Mohawks  at  100,  the  Oneidas  at  250,  the  Onondagas  at 
I.IO,  the  Cayngas  at  2(M),  the  Senecas  at  10^)0,  and  the  Tnscaroras  at  110.  He 
places  the  outlying  band  of  Oswegatchies  (Ogdensburg)  at  80,  and  the  Caugh- 
nawagas  (St.  Regis)  at  IKK);  making  a  total  of  2330  warriors,  who  (according  to  the 
usual  rules  of  eom|)utation)  would  represent  an  aggregate  po|)ulation  of  11, OoO  souls. 
He  computes  that  of  C'onoys,  Tuteloes,  Saponeys,  Nanticokes,  and  other  conquered 
and  dismembered  tribes  then  living  in  the  Inxjnois  country,  there  were  200  men, 
or  1000  souls. 

After  leaving  the  area  of  New  York,  there  is  less  reliance  to  be  placed  on  tlie 
census,  which  was  made  nj),  not  from  actual  enumeration,  but  from  the  reports  of 
persons  journeying  among  or  trading  with  the  tribes,  and  from  the  statements  of 
(larties  sup|K)sed  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject.  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson  estimates 
tlic  .Vdirondacks  at  \'){)  men,  or  7")0  souls;  the  Abenakis  at  100  men,  or  oOO  souls; 
and  the  various  trii)es  of  Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  of  Canada,  at  210  men,  representing 
a  |iopulation  of  12(K)  souls.  This  enunu'ration  would  allow  to  the  Indians  of  Canada 
below  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  the  Iroquois  of  New  Yitrk,  including  tlie  nations  con- 
(luered  by  them  aiul  residing  among  them,  2820  fighting-men,  or  14,100  souls,  a 
total  which  is  believed  to  be  a  little  above  the  actual  nund)ers. 

But  if  the  population  of  the  region  with  which  Sir  William  was  least  acquainted, 
namely,  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  was  sometimes  overestimated  by  his  in- 
formants, that  of  the  (ireat  West,  beyond  the  AUeghanii's  and  along  the  upper 
lakes,  if  we  except  errors  of  .synonymes,  is  believed  to  have  been  returned  with 
excellent  judgment. 

Tbe  attempt  to  estimate  the  numerical  force  of  the  Pontiac  coidedenu'y  during 
that  year  must  be  considered  to  have  been  made  \inder  great  disadvantages.  Johnson 
bad  himself  visited  Detroit,  the  seat  of  this  confederacy,  in  1701,  and  gathered  the 
elements  of  his  estimates  from  persons  resident  there. 

Tbe  Wyandots,  or  Hurons,  of  Michigan,  are  rated  at  2")0  n\en,  or  12")0  souls; 
ilie  ( )ilawas,  dispersed  in  various  localities,  at  7<K)  men,  or  3.100  souls;  the  ("bip- 
ptwas,  among  whom  are  incliidtHl  the  Mississagies  of  the  region  of  Detroit,  at  32(> 
men;  and  those  of  .Michilinnickinac  at  KM)  men,  together  making  an  aggregate  of 
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8350.  The  Pottawatoinies  of  Detroit  are  set  clown  as  comprising  150  warriors,  and 
those  of  St.  Joseph  200,  both  conjoined  representing  u  popnhition  of  1750  persons. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  region  of  country  immediately  west  of  it,  the 
means  for  making  an  enumeration  were  more  ample  and  reliable. 

The  Shawnees  are  estimated,  with  apparently  good  judgment,  at  300  men,  or 
1500  souls ;  and  the  Delawares,  with  nearly  the  same  probable  accuracy,  at  3000 
persons,  which  would  give  tiiem  GOO  lighting-men. 

The  Miamis  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  under  their  Iroquois  name  of  Twightwees, 
are  numbered  at  230  men,  the  Piankeshaws  at  100  men,  and  the  Weas  at  200  men, 
making  2650  souls.  In  the  same  general  district  there  are  enumerated  180  Kicka- 
poos  and  90  Mascoutins,  a  tribe  of  prairie  Indians  who  appear  in  all  the  earliest 
estimates,  but  who  have  since  lost  that  designation.  The  name  would  iniUcate  that 
they  were  Algonkins.     These  add  to  the  estimate  1350  persons. 

In  the  region  of  Green  Bay,  comprising  the  present  area  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Menomonies  are  computed  at  110  men,  or  550  souls.  This  estimate  is  duplicated 
under  their  French  synonyme  of  Folsavoins.  But,  irrespective  of  this  mistake,  the 
number  of  Menomonies  at  that  time  would  not  seem  to  be  overrated  at  1100  souls. 
The  Winnebagoes,  called  by  the  French  Puans,  are  rated  at  360  men,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  1750  individuals,  which  is  not  excessive.  The  Sauks  are  enumerated  as 
having  300  lighting-men,  or  a  population  of  1500  souls,  a  probable  excess;  and 
the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  320  warriors,  or  1600  souls.  These  two  tribes  had  united 
their  fortunes  after  their  unsuccessful  attack,  in  1712,  on  the  fort  of  Detroit,  which 
act  procured  them  the  hatred  of  the  French. 

The  aggregate  of  these  enumerations  and  estimates  of  the  Western  and  Northern 
tribes  reaches  24,050  individuals.  Add  to  this  the  14,100  of  the  Eastern  or  home 
table  of  Sir  William's  suj)erintendency,  and  there  is  presented  a  gross  population  of 
88,150  souls.  This  does  not  include  the  Southern  tribes,  and  those  residing  on  the 
west  banks  of  the  Mississij)pi,  both  of  which  groups  of  tribes  were  beyond  his  juris- 
diction, and  also  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Virsailles,  concluded  February  10,  1763. 

Means  for  testing  this  estimate  were  furnished  by  the  respective  expeditions  of 
Bradstreet  and  Bouquet  in  1764.  The  estimnto  of  the  former,  as  given  by  Major 
Mante,  related  only  to  the  tribes  assembled  at,  or  living  within,  a  circle  of  five  or  six 
lays'  inarch  from  his  camp.  This  computation  furnished  data  for  an  aboriginal 
population  of  some  ',irA)0  persons,  of  which  number  11)30  are  set  down  as  warriors. 

The  statistics  of  the  Indian  population  collected  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  and  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  176(),  proceed  to  the  other  extreme.  Instead  of  conlining 
the  enumeration  to  tribes  wiiich  were  visited,  contiguous,  or  known,  Bou(|uet  not 
only  extended  it  to  tribes  residing  beyond  the  region  and  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
ih'itish  territory,  but  also  frequently,  under  various  synonymes,  duplicated  or  tripli- 
cated the  same  tribes. 

Alter  (liscarding  these  redundancies,  limiting  the  estimate  of  the  tribes  to  tlir 
ratio  of  that  of  Sir  William,  and  correcting  the  evident  confusion  existing  between 
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tlie  number  of  fighting-men  and  the  gross  population  of  the  tribes,  as  in  the  note,' 
the  table  of  Bouquet  does  not  exhibit,  on  the  same  area,  a  great  variance  from 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  superintendent's  list.  He  does  not  show  that  the 
entire  Indian  force  in  the  West  residing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  numbered 
over  30,950  souls,  or  6210  fighting-men.  To  these  he  has  added  11,350  Southern 
Indians,  coni])rising  the  Chcrokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  the  small  tribes  of 
the  Catawbiis  and  Natchez,  who  are  estimated  at  2250  warriors.  As  if  to  evidence 
the  peril  from  which  he  had  escaped,  or  to  show  the  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  the  British  frontiers,  the  Sioux,  Kansas,  and  wild  prairie  tribes  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  introduced  into  the  estimates.  Thus,  the 
entire  number  of  fighting-men  in  his  estimates  is  set  down  at  50,500,  which,  by  the 
data  he  furnishes,  would  indicate  a  gross  population  of  283,000  souls, — not  a  very 
extravagant  comj)utation. 

'  Tabic  of  comparisons  between  Colonel  Bouquet  and  Sir  William  Johnson. 

DoUQVET.  Johnson. 

Warrlon.  Hen,  etc. 

Nipi^'inS ^^^\  300  1500 

Algonkins 300  ) 

Wjiuidots 300  300  1500 

Chippfiwas 5000  1000  5000 

Otiawas 900  900  4500 

Mississagies 2000  400  2000 

I'ottawatoniios 350  men.  350  1750 

Puans 750  150  750 

Miiscoutiiia 500  100  600 

Sauks 400  150  750 

Miainis 350  men.  350  1750 

IVlawares COO     "  COO  3000 

.Sliawnoes 500     "  500  2500 

Kiikapoos 300    "  300  1500 

Woas 400  400  2000 

I'iunkcsliaws 250  250  1250 

Kaska.-kia8 COO  120  600 

Catawbas 150  100  600 

Chcrokees 2500  souls.  500  2500 

Chiekasaws 750  men.  750  3750 

Naiihi-z 150     "       '  100  500 

Cliodaws 4500  souls.  900  4500 


i   , 


ill' 


I  tiu' 
Ivrcii 
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CIIArTER    I. 

STATE    OF    THE    INDIAN    TRIBES— BllANT— ACTION   OF    CONGRESS— INVASION  OF 
CANADA,  AND   DEFEAT   AT  TFIE   CEDARS. 

Ohio  was  the  first  of  those  talismanic  na:iu>s  whidi,  dating  back  as  early  as  1750, 
in  the  days  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  influenced  the  spread  of  the  American 
population  over  the  entire  West.  I?ut  the  country  .'^o  attractive  to  a  civilized  peoj)lc 
was  in  possession  of  fierce,  savage  tribes,  who  flitted  through  the  wilderness  like  the 
genii  of  Arabic  fable,  acknowledging  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  those  of  man. 
England  was  the  first  to  teach  to  such  of  these  Western  tribes  as  hovered  around  her 
colonies  the  principles  of  industry,  arts,  and  letters,  and  the  incalculable  advantages 
of  the  habits  of  civilization  over  barbarism.  8hc  was  the  first,  also,  by  the  aid  of 
lier  fleets  and  armies,  to  bring  these  savage  liordes  to  efl'ectual  terms,  and  to  make 
them  aware  that  the  plough  was  siij)erior  to  the  tomahawk.  She  exercised  super- 
vision over  a  wide  and  exposed  frontier  through  the  medium  of  lines  of  forts  and 
agencies,  and  re-established  on  better  principles  the  fur-trade,  that  powerful  stimulus 
to  energetic  action  among  the  Indians.  IJut  after  effecting  this  object  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  after  having  compelled  the  savages  to  ac- 
knowledge the  British  sway,  this  jtowcr  would  .seem  to  have  l)ccn  acquired  by 
Britain  only  that  it  might  be  wielded  against  the  Americans;  for,  after  controlling 
tiiis  Indian  influence  during  the  brief  j)eriod  of  fifteen  yeans,  it  was  directed  against 
the  colonies  by  the  mother-country,  and  ])-oved,  if  not  one  of  the  most  potent,  it 
k'ast  one  of  the  most  inhuman  auxiliaries  of  a  despotic  government  in  its  efforts  to 
coerce  and  crush  a  brave  and  liberty-loving  people. 

To  a.scertain  the  precise  strength  of  this  Indian  force  had  been  an  object  with  the 
British  government  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  it  also  became  a  jH)int  of  much 
moment  to  the  colonies  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  The  results  of  tlie 
efforts  made  by  the  British  authorities  to  determine  their  numbers  have  just  been 
stated.  The  fii-st  reliable  estinuitcs  obtained  by  the  colonics  were  made  under  tiic 
auspices  of  the  War  Department  while  tlie  govcrinnent  was  located  at  Philailclpliiii. 
The  elements  of  the  following  schedule  are  extant  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Madison  : 
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FOUCE  OF  TIIK  INDIAN  NATIONS  ON    TIIK  OCCURRENCE   OF  THE   AMEK'<:AN 


Trilx* 

Moliawkfl 

Oru'idas  and  Tuscaroras. 

Oiiondiigas 

Cayugas 

Sunocas 


REVOLUTION. 

I. 

iROQUOia. 

•■-lotl. 

GroM  Po 

100 

500 

400 

2000 

230 

1150 

220 

1100 

G50 

3250 

Locality. 

Molmwk  Valley. 
Oneida  County,  New  York. 
Onondaga  Castle,  etc.,  New  York, 
Cayuga  Lake,  etc.,  "       " 

Seneca  Luke  to  Niagara, "      " 


ItiOO 


8000 


Wyandots. 


II.  Iroquois  of  the  West. 

180  900     Detroit  and  Sandusky. 


III.  Aloonkins. 


()tlawa.s 450 

Cliippowas 5,000 

Missi8.sa,:;ios 250 

I'dttawatoniies 450 

Miaiuis 300 

riunkcsliaws,  ") 

Weas,  under  the  name  of    f  800 

Muiikctoons,  etc.  ' 

Monoraonics 2,000 

Sliawnees 300 

Di'lawares, 
MunsccB 


2,250 
25,000 
1,250 
2,250 
1,500 


Miami  River  to  Michilimackinie. 
Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior. 
North  of  the  lakes. 
Detroit,  St.  Joscpli'a,  and  Wabash. 
St.  Joseph's  of  Miami,  etc. 


ares,  ) 
;e8      J 


COO 


4,000  Wabash  River,  etc. 

10,000  West  of  Lake  Michigan,  etc. 

1,500  Ohio,  etc.,  have  been  exceedingly  active. 

3,000  Muskingum,  etc. 


10,150 


50,750 


Sioux. 


("tii'rokeoH... 
Chickasaws. 
(  I'oetawH ... 
Calawhiu. . 
Nutchi'l 


,,  r  Alaha.nas. 

Jluscogecs      ' 

(  Cuwetas... 


IV.  Dakotas. 
500  2500     Upper  Mississippi. 

V.  Appalachians. 

500 
150 
900 
1.50 
150 
GOO 
700 

3150 


Antho 

ritlw. 

2,500 

Ilutchins, 

vol 

iii.  p.  555 

750 

(( 

«             II 

4,500 

Smith, 

11             II 

750 

Ilutchins, 

II             II 

750 

(1 

II             II 

3,000 

(i 

II             II 

3,500 

ti 

II             i< 

15,750 


Recapitulation. 

Warrion. 

Iro(|uoi»  of  New  York 1,0(10 

lriii|H(iis  of  the  Wiit 180 

A!:.,'(mkin8 10,150 

Dakotas 500 

Appalachians,  Southern  tribes 3,150 


15,580 


Qnm  FopnlalloD. 

8,000 

900 

50,750 

2,500 

15,750 

77,900 


- 1  :i  K; 


-;^il 


M  ! 


u-31 
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It  is  evident  from  scaiuiiiig  these  details  that  aecess  liad  hecn  obtained  to  persons 
conversant  with  the  loeations  and  poni'hition  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Compared  with 
the  more  general  estimates  of  lionqnet,  made  in  17()4,  they  present  a  conimendal)le 
approaeh  to  accnraey.  If  the  strength  of  some  tril)es  is  overrated,  that  of  others 
is  correspondingly  nnderrated,  leaving  the  average  of  the  Indian  force  that  could 
by  any  probability  be  brought  into  the  field  very  near  the  true  standard.  The 
Sionx,  for  instance,  might  with  a  much  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  have  been 
rated  at  10,000,  but  there  was  no  probability  that  more  than  o(X)  warriors  could, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be  brought  into  action.  In  fact,  it  is 
believed  that  in  those  days  not  a  man  of  that  stock  had  ever  drawn  a  bow  against 
the  whites,  unless  it  he  possible  that  stray  warriors  of  their  ethnological  con- 
nection the  Winnebagoes  had  wandered  to  Wyoming  or  Btanwix.  The  Irocpiois 
t?i.x  Nations  are  enumerated  as  having  3oO  warriors  less  than  they  are  rated  in  the 
estimate  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  made  in  1703;  but  the  later  estimate  probably  a 
little  underrates  their  actual  decline  in  thirteen  years  under  the  combined  influence 
of  trade  and  alcohol.  The  Chipj)ewas  are  overestimated  at  r)0(X)  men,  for  the 
report  covers  only  a  limited  area  of  their  lands,  without  tracing  their  scattered  bands 
over  a  very  wide  and  remote  field.  TI.e  enumeration  of  the  Menomonies,  who 
occupietl  the  present  area  of  Wisconsin,  is  also,  under  any  circumstances,  in  excess; 
but  this  very  nomadic  people  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  over  an  extended  terri- 
tory on  the  upper  ^Mississippi,  where  they  were  accompanied  by  their  intimate  asso- 
ciates the  Sauks,  who  have  no  place  in  the  estimate.  The  Foxes,  the  Kickapoos, 
and  their  allies  the  Mascoutins,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  three  tribes  is 
computed  at  2!).j0  in  Johnson's  tal)les,  are  also  entirely  left  out  in  this  estimate,  so 
that  what  was  overrated  on  the  one  hand  was,  with  a  consideral)le  approach  to  accu- 
racy, counterbalanced  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it  probable,  as  Mr.  ^ladison  has  stated 
in  a  note  attached  to  the  estimate,  that  his  aggregate  of  12,430  warriors  was  above 
the  truth,  or  that  this  number  of  Indians  was  emjjloyed  in  the  contest.  It  has  i)een 
estimated  that  the  number  of  fighting  Indians  employed  by  Great  Britain  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  770. 

Congress,  after  its  primary  organization,  placed  the  .subject  of  the  Indian  inter- 
course in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  trust  was  an  arduous  one,  perpetually  fluctuating  in  its  aspects,  and  requiring 
great  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  as  well  as  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
geographical  features  and  natural  resources  of  the  country.  It  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  the  Six  Nations  would  side  with  the  mother-country,  from  whom  it  was 
earnestly  desired  to  detach  them,  and  to  persuade  them  to  remain  neuter  in  the 
contest.  This  was  the  policy  prescribed  by  Washington,  and  was  urged  upon  tliein 
by  Rev.  Samu(!l  Kirklaml,  who  resided  among  the  Oneidas.  lie  was  charged  person- 
ally by  the  IVesitlent  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  pursuing  a  neutrid 
liiK!  of  policy;  for  then,  no  matter  which  party  proved  triumphant,  the  Iiidiiin 
interests  would  not  receive  injury;  but  if  they  were  involved  in  the  struggle,  tlieir 
interests  would  be  likely  to  suffer.     This  reasoning  prevailed  with  the  Oneidas  and 
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Chrintiiin  Iiulians  under  tlie  energetic  and  popular  chief  Skenandoah.     A  portion 
of  the  TuHcarora.s  also  s^idcd  with  the  Americans. 

The  ancient  tril)e  of  Mohicans  of  the  Ilousatonic,  whose  history  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  ])opuhir  memory  by  their  long  residence  at  Stockl)ridge,  Massachusetts, 
had  been  for  u  long  period  classed  among  the  followers  of  the  gospel,  but,  us  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  era  aroused  all  their  warrior  feelings,  they  enlisted  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  colonies,  and  furnished  an  eflicient  company  of  spies  and  flankers  for 
the  American  army.  About  fifty  of  them  were  encamped  at  Watertown  during  the 
siege  of  JJoston. 

Directing  the  view  to  the  West,  there  was  but  little  encouragement  in  the  pros- 
pect. The  JJelawures,  who  had  linally  abandoned  Central  Pennsylvania  in  1741), 
influenced  thereto  i)artly  by  annoyance  at  the  continued  encroachments  of  the  set- 
tlers, but  more  by  fear  of  the  Iroijuois  tomahawk,  were  arrayed  in  o])position  to  the 
colonies. 

The  Shawnees,  who  claim  a  remote  Southern  origin,  appear  to  have  divided  iu 
their  primary  emigration  to  the  North,  a  part  of  the  tribe  pursuing  the  route  within 
the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  territory  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delawares, 
directly  north,  and  a  part  descendiug  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  whence  they 
ascended  the  Scioto  Iliver  to  Chillicothe,  which  became  their  Western  centre.  Others 
located  themselves  a  little  below  the  inlUix  of  the  Wabash,  at  a  spot  now  called 
Shuwneetown,  Illinois. 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  much  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  this  tribe. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Mohican  chief  Metoxon,  that  tribe  was  originally 
connected  with  tin;  Delawares,  but,  being  a  restless  and  quarrelsome  |)eople,  had 
involved  themselves  in  inextricable  troubles  while  in  the  South,  anil,  in  the  chief's 
language,  had  returned  to  sit  again  between  the  feet  of  their  grandfather. 

Those  of  the  tribe  who  had  reached  their  ethnological  adiliated  relatives  the  Dela- 
wares had  either  preceded  the  latter,  or  accompanied  them,  across  the  Alleghanies. 

That  portion  of  the  Senei'as,  and  of  otlu'r  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  emi- 
grated West,  or  who  possibly  held  a  footing  there  from  remote  times,  were  called 
Mingoes.'  They  were  regarded  as  generally  taking  part  with  the  Western  Indians 
ill  their  hosliiitics.  Wlu'n  Wa.shington  visited  their  chief  Tanacharisson,  at  Logs- 
tdwu,  iu  17")o,  this  sachem  expressed  himself  as  being  friendly  to  the  Virginians, 
and  it  is  believeil  that  this  particular  branch  of  them  were  not  included  among  those 
who  formed  the  ambuscade  against  (jeneral  Braddock  three  years  subsequently. 

Of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Mississagies,  and  other  Algonkin  nations  embraced 
ill  the  preceding  estimate,  it  is  not  known  or  believed  that  any  of  them  were  friendly 
to  the  American  cau.se.  They  lunl  been  lirni  friends  of  the  French,  but  after  the 
ulfeuce  which  has  been  mentioned  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  British. 
It  requires  to  be  noticeil,  however,  that  being  more  remote  from  the  scene  of  conUict 


'  Mr.  UeckewfldtT  intiinii.i  us  lliat  iliis  term  is  doriveJ  from  Monjjwe,  the  Dolnware  name  for  tlic  Six 
Nations,  uml  lliut  the  I>uttli  toriii  .Maaiiuu  is  dciivod  I'roiu  tlic  same  souri'o. —  IMiil.  Trans.,  vul.  i.,  llut.  lad. 
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than  any  otlior  tribe,  if  wc  except  the  Mississagies  of  Canachi,  there  was  only  one 
point  from  whieh  tiiey  coiihl  liave  been  einph)yetl  against  the  Americans,  viz.,  from 
tlie  central  location  of  Fort  Niagara,  which  was  oHicially  visited  by  the  Western 
tribes,  even  from  Micbilimackinae  and  Lake  Snpcrior.  Sir  William  ilohnson  died 
in  1774,  about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  tea  riot  in  Boston.  The  title 
and  office  descended  to  his  son  John,  whose  mansion  at  Johnstown  having  been 
taken  in  January,  177G,  by  a  body  of  New  York  militia  under  Generals  Schuyler 
and  Herkimer,  and  himself  placed  on  his  parole,  he  fled  to  Canada,  carrying  with 
him  the  Mohawk  tribe.  Subsequently  L'ort  Niagara  became  the  seat  of  the  royal 
iiilluence,  where  marauding,  plundering,  and  scalping  parties  were  organized,  to  use 
the  expressive  epithet  of  Sir  John's  father,  "  painted  and  feathered"  for  war. 

Tiie  .seven  hundred  and  seventy  tonuduiwks  and  the  like  number  of  scalping- 
knives  which  the  British  Indians  couhl  wield  in  this  war  with  the  colonies  were 
actively  employed  on  the  frontier  settlers  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
The  savages  were  incited  to  greater  activity  in  their  bloody  deeds  by  rewards  paid 
tor  the  scalps  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  For  a  handful  of  energetic  but  undis- 
ciplined militia  to  oppose  a  powerful  nation  on  the  seaboard,  po.ssessing  as  she  did 
every  means  of  ofTence  that  ships  and  armies  could  furnish,  was  a  great  and  hazardous 
undertaking,  but  to  encounter  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  on  the  frontiei-s  re(juired 
a  skilful  policy.  There  was  a  twofold  enemy  to  cope  with.  It  had  occujiied  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  influence  and  political  tact,  backed  by  all  her  means,  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  to  wean  the  afTections  of  the  tribes  from  the  French  and  to  attach  them 
to  the  British  crown.  All  this  the  colonies  now  aftemj)ted  to  undo.  The  Indians 
were  told  that  the  colonies  had  taken  up  the  mace,  and  had  begun  to  wield  the 
sovereignty  against  the  mother  country  ;  that  it  was  a  contest  of  son  against  father. 
By  the  British  party  it  was  represented  that  the  Americans  were  weak  in  numbers, 
jis  well  as  impoverished  in  finances,  and  that  their  generals  and  leaders  were  destined 
to  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  rebellion  on  the  gallows.  The  Indian,  being  no  casuist,  no 
statesman,  no  judge  of  the  justice  or  of  the  rights  of  nations,  thought  that  the 
oldest,  the  strongest,  and  the  wisest  should  j)revail,  and  tiierefore  he  resolved  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  Britain.  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  after  the  fall  of  ("aiuida  before  the 
English  were  enaljled  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  and  to  cement  their 
interests;  it  was  consecpiently  impossible  to  efTect  a  Siiddeu  ru|)ture  between  them. 
They  neither  understood  nor  a|>prcciated  the  j)rincipl('s  involved  in  the  contest, 
which  was  rcj)resentcd  to  them,  l)y  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  do  so,  as  a  family 
(juarrel  between  a  father  and  a  son ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  collate  their  expressed 
ojjinions,  they  contended  that  the  fmlier  was  in  the  right.  But,  whether  in  the  right 
or  in  the  wrong,  they  believed  the  British  to  be  the  stronger,  the  wealthier,  and  the 
most  willing  and  able  to  benefit  them.  The  Americans,  it  was  urged,  would  be  very 
likely  to  trench  uj)on  their  rights  by  locating  themselves  upon  their  lands,  though 
the  Indians  had  need  of  but  little  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  which  they  regarded 
as  one  of  the  heresies  of  civilization.  They  merely  refjuired  the  domain  that  on  it 
might  be  raised  deer,  binirs,  ami  beaver,  which  animals  the  migrations  from   the 
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Atlantic  shores,  already  beginning  to  cross  the  Alleglianies,  would  drive  away. 
They  lived  on  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  skins  and  furs  they 
procured  all  else  that  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  This  was  a  popidiir  strain, 
on  which  their  speakere  could  dilate.  They  had  frequently  spoken  to  Warrahiagey 
on  the  subject,  and  opjOTsed  the  concessions  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  made  to  the  colonists  by  the  British  governors.  They 
asserted  that  these  patented  lands  were  theirs,  and  had  never  been  sold.  It  was  an 
old  theme,  which  had  now  been  invested  with  renewed  vitality. 

To  conciliate  the  tribes,  therefore,  became  the  cherished  policy  of  the  revolted 
colonies.  The  Americans  represented  to  them  that  they  were  not  parties  to  the 
contest,  and  that  no  matter  who  succeeded  they  could  only  be  subordiiuites.  They 
were,  therefore,  counselled  to  neutrality,  which,  however,  required  a  stretch  of 
ratiocination  beyond  their  ability.  The  Indian  character  is  formed  by  war,  war  is 
the  high-road  to  honor  and  renown,  and  even  those  tribes  which  had  professed  their 
belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  could  not  be  wholly  restrained  from  taking  up 
the  tomahawk. 

The  Mohicans  of  Stockbridge,  as  we  have  said,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans,  and  performed  good  service  as  scouts  throughout  the  contest.  The 
Oneida-s  did  the  same.  The  voice  of  the  popular  chief  Skenandoah  was  heard  in 
favor  of  the  rising  colonies,  and  the  watchful  attention  and  quick  eye  of  Attatea, 
known  as  Colonel  Louis,  carefully  noted  the  approach  of  hostile  footsteps  during  the 
great  struggle  of  1777,  aiul  gave  every  day  the  most  reliable  infonnation  of  the  march 
and  position  of  the  enemy.  The  residue  of  the  Six  Nations  acted  the  part  of  fierce 
foes  along  the  frontiers.  The  Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  also  cruel  enemies. 
Their  fealty  to  the  British  cause,  it  wius  iisserted,  was  further  cemented  by  a  promise 
tiuit  their  allies  would  stand  by  them  and  would  never  consent  to  a  jieace  which  did 
not  nuike  the  Ohio  River  the  boundary  of  the  colonies. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  great  battles  of  the  Revolution  were 
fought  on  the  open  j)lains  aiul  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  which,  being  denuded 
of  forests,  were  unfavorable  to  the  employment  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  battles 
of  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill,  Guilford,  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Saratoga,  Mon- 
mouth, Trenton,  Camden,  King's  Mountain,  the  Cowpens,  Brandy  wine,  Germantown, 
and  Yorktown,  were  the  great  features  of  the  conflict.  But  wherever  a  detached 
column  was  man-hed  through  forests,  or  occupieil  an  isolated  fort,  the  war-cry 
resounded,  and  the  detiiils  of  the  war  give  evidence  that  there  were  other  and  more 
dreaded  enemies  to  be  encountered  than  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  the  cannon  and 
the  bomb. 

The  superior  military  skill  and  success  of  the  Iroqiiois  gave  them  a  prominent 
position  in  Indian  warfare,  /.t  the  perioil  of  the  Revolution,  circumstances  had 
placed  tiiem  uiuler  the  sway  of  the  noted  and  energetic  chief  Thayendanagea,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Jose})h  Brant.  We  have  the  s|)eculations  of  an  ingenious  and 
nady  writer,  who  lal)ors  to  prove  that  Brant  was  by  the  regular  line  of  descent  a 
Mohawk  chieftain.     It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  chief,  and 
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by  tli(5  Iroquois  laws  of  dosccMit  lie  could  not  be  a  chief  if  the  son  of  a  chief,  the 
right  of  inheritance  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  female  line,  lirant  was,  in 
fact,  a  self-made  man,  owing  his  j)ositiou  to  his  native  energy,  talents,  and  edu- 
cation. The  Mohawks  had  lost  their  last  and  greatest  sachem,  Soiengarahta,  called 
King  Ilendrick,  in  17oo,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  (Jeorge.  Little  Abrahiiiii,  who 
succeeded  him  in  authority,  was  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and  fine  talents,  but 
])0ssessed  no  reputation  its  a  warrior.  The  institutions  of  the  lro(|uois  were  guarded 
by  many  rules  and  regulations  j)rescribed  by  their  councils  and  customs,  but  they 
were,  nevertheless,  of  a  democratic  character,  and  under  the  sway  of  popular  opinion 
reo)gnized  and  rewarded  great  talent  and  bravery.  In  177(5  no  one  could  compete 
with  IJrant  in  these  qualilications.  In  addition  to  bis  natural  physical  an<l  mental 
energy,  he  had  been  well  educated  in  early  life,  could  read  Huently,  and  was  a  ready 
writer.  Raised  under  the  eye  and  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  he  never 
dreamed  of  questioning  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  wius  beyond  all  other  nations 
j)()werful,  strong,  and  wise,  and  must  prevail.  He  crossed  the  ocean  in  February, 
1770,  and  otTered  to  the  British  yecretary,  (Jermaine,  the  support  of  the  Six  Nations 
"to  chastise  the  New  Eiighind  people." 

In  June,  177»5,  a  petition  was  laid  before  the  Continental  '^'ongress  from  settlers 
in  Western  Virginia,  who,  "fearing  a  rupture"  with  the  Im.  dis,  desired  that  eoiii- 
missioners  might  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Indians  at  Pittsburg  on  behalf  of  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Peiinsylvaiiiii.  Congress  at  the  same  time  made  provision 
for  the  ap|)oiiitinent  of  boards  of  commissioners  to  superintend  Indian  affairs  in 
behalf  of  the  colonies.  It  designated  three  Lidian  departments, — the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Middle;  the  first  to  embrace  all  the  Six  Nations  and  all  the  Indians 
northward  of  them  ;  the  second  to  include  the  Cherokees  and  all  to  the  south  of 
them  ;  and  the  third  to  iiiehide  all  between  the  other  two  (h'partmeiits.  These  eoni- 
missioners  were  emi>owi'red  to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  colonies,  with  the  object  of  prc-erving  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  to  sei/.e 
and  conline  any  of  the  agents  of  (ireat  Britain  found  inciting  them  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility, and  also  to  expend  moneys  appropriated  for  their  benefit.  In  the  following 
year  Congress  passed  resolutions  to  inqxn't  suitable  Indian  goods  to  the  amount 
of  forty  tlu)usand  pounds  sterling,  to  regulate  all  details  of  trade  with  them,  and 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  AfUiirs  be  directed  to  consider  of  jiroper  plans 
in  their  resju'ctive  ilepartments  for  the  residence  of  ministers  and  school-masters 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil  arts  among  the 
Indians. 

In  March,  1778,  Congress  resolved  that  General  Washington  be  empowered,  "if 
he  thinks  it  prudent  and  proper,"  to  employ  four  hundred  Indians  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  at  the  same  time  Brigadier-(jieiieral  Mcintosh  was  directed  to 
a.ssemble  at  Fort  Pitt  fifteen  hundred  C'ontinental  troops  and  militia,  and  "  proceed 
without  delay  to  destroy  such  towns  of  the  hostile  tribes  as  he  in  his  discretion  sliiill 
think  will  most  ellirtiially  tend  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  savages,  and  to  check  their 
ravages  on  tin-  frontiers."     This  latter  resolution  was  prompted  by  the  incursion  into 
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Wyoming  by  "Soiiccas,  Tories,  and  other  banditti,"  and  rumors  that  otlier  simihir 
expeditions  were  in  eontemphition. 

During  tiie  invasion  of  Canada,  in  tlic  spring  of  1770,  a  body  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety  Anu-ricanH,  nnd<r  Colonel  Bedell,  of  New  IlampHliire,  occupied  a  small 
post  at  the  "Cedars,"  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fifteen  miles 
above  Montreal.  Early  in  May  a  detachment  from  Detroit,  under  Captain  Foi-stcr, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  Canadians  and  regulars,  and  five  hundred  Indians,  under 
Brant,  appeared  before  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  Bedell  summoned  Major  Butterfield, 
its  commander,  to  surrender.  The  fort  and  garrison  were  at  once  given  up  by  the 
cowardly  major.  Meanwhile,  Alajor  Henry  Sherburne,  who  had  been  sent  to  its 
relief,  ignorant  of  its  surrender,  while  approaching  the  fort  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  the  entire  party  was  either  killed  or  captured. 

As  soon  as  General  Arnold,  upon  whom  the  command  in  Canada  devolved  on  the 
fall  of  Montgomery,  heard  of  these  disasters,  he  marched  with  seven  hundred  men 
to  chastise  the  enemy  and  release  the  prisoners.  Arriving  at  St.  Annis,  he  received 
positive  assurances  from  the  "British  commander  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  design 
of  attacking  him  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  the  savages  from  putting 
their  prisoners,  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  number,  to  death.  Major  Sher- 
burne confirmed  the  statement  that  a  massacre  had  already  been  agreed  on.  A  cartel 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  signed.  Congress  refused  to  ratify  this  agreement 
coercing  its  ofiicers  by  suspending  the  bloody  Indian  hatchet  over  their  heads,  except 
upon  such  terms  as  the  British  government  would  never  assent  u).  The  waters  of 
oblivion  were,  however,  allowed  to  flow  over  the  transaction.  The  prisoners  were 
finally  released  by  General  Carleton,  and  the  hostages  at  Quebec  were  sent  home 
on  parole. 
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THE    JOHNSONS-ST.  LKGKR    INVADKS    NKW   YORK— FOllT  STANWIX-BATTLK  OF 

OllISKANY. 

Sin  William  Joiinhon  died  suddenly,  from  tlio  dVwtH  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
in  the  year  1774,  at  a  time  when  relleetiufj  minds  tU'emed  a  speedy  rnptnre  lu'twei'n 
tlic  coh)nieH  and  the  Britisli  crown  inevitalde.  Tiiis  genth'inan  had  heen  forty  years 
in  rising  to  tliat  position  in  Indian  affairs  which  h'ft  him  no  rival  or  peer  in  America. 
During  about  twenty  years  of  this  period  he  had  heen  the  oHieial  iiead  of  tlie  Indian 
department  in  America,  being  commissioni'd  by  tlie  crown  and  acknowh'dged  l)y  all 
the  commanding  generals.  Intimately  ac(|uainted  witii  tlie  mental  characteristics, 
the  wants,  tiie  wishes,  and  the  fears  of  the  Indians,  he  had,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand 
wielded  the  power  of  government  in  keeping  them  in  sul)jeetion  to  the  laws,  and 
with  the  other  exercised  the  duties  of  a  Mentor  in  teaching  them  how  to  i)romoto 
their  own  best  interests.  No  man  in  the  whole  scope  of  our  colonial  history  can  be 
compared  to  him.  He  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  a  most 
critical  period.  (Jreat  Britain  had  lavished  on  him  high  honors,  and  he  wan  held  la 
the  highest  respect  by  the  Indians. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  proceedings  and  tlie  character  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  his  son  and  successor,  of  (Jny  Johnson,  his  deputy,  of  Colonel  (Mans,  and 
of  the  various  subordinates  who  thenceforth  controlled  the  direction  of  Indian  all'airs, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  important  interest  was  managed  in  a  bad  way 
if  their  object  was  to  serve  the  crown.  The  encouragement  of  murders  and  massacres 
was  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  deepest  hostility  of  the  colonists  and  to  ceiiient 
them  in  the  closest  bonds  of  unity  against  the  oppressions  of  the  British.  Nundxis 
of  persons  previously  lukewarm  in  the  cause  were  driven  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  contest  by  deeds  of  lilood  and  Indian  atrocity.  The  several  conferences  held  in 
the  ollice  of  the  British  Indian  Department  during  the  years  177')  and  177<>  proved 
the  incapacity  of  Sir  William's  successors  to  control  great  events.  The  Six  Nations 
were  as  a  body  the  friends  of  the  IJritish,  and  did  not  like  to  see  their  ollicials,  in 


pul)iic  I'ouncils,  and    l)y  puolic   letters  to  conimittei's  and  corj)orations,  palliating  or 
denying  acts  which  they  had  secretly  approved  and  had  stimulated  them  to  perloi 
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(luy  Jfilinson,  the  Deputy  Superiiiten<leiit,  and  his  subordinates,  tampered  with  thc^ 
authoritit's,  and  became  involved  in  inextrical)le  diniculties,  evincing  little  discretion 
or  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Mohawks.  The  jarring  <'lements  of  that 
period  coiihl  not  be  pacified  by  dujilicity,  and  Sir  .lolin  fled  with  the  Indians,  first 
to  Fort  Stanwix,  then  to  Oswego,  and  finally  to  Niagara,  which  became  the  active 
218 
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li(<ii(l-({iiiirt(>i'H  of  the  Iiuliiiii  Hii|u>riiit('Milcii('y,  iiiid  tliu  rciidc/votis  for  their  iiiaraiidiiig 
and  Hoalpii)^  parties. 

The  eoloiiial  |iul)lie  was  at  this  time  in  a  furor  of  exeitenu'iit,  tlie  peoph'  impelling 
tlieir  hu'al  governmentH  to  vigorous  aetion.  Tl>o  error  of  the  Ihitisli  government, 
from  first  to  hist,  was  its  rigid  adherenec  to  its  ideal  rights  of  sovereignty,  eoneeding 
iiotliing  liself,  hut  (h-man(hng  from  tiie  eoh)nies  the  most  uixpialified  suhmission.  It 
was  ready  to  forgive  and  pardon,  hut  never  to  redress  grievaiiees  whihi  possessing  the 
jiowor  to  coerce.  Tlie  policy  adopted  at  St.  James's  puluce  was  carried  out  at  John- 
son Hall  and  at  every  intermediate  point,  the  British  maxim  heing  that  the  weak 
must  Huhmit  to  the  strong,  and  that  might  makes  right.  No  sooner  had  the 
.Mi)hawks,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas  migrated  with  the  fugitive  Indian 
Department,  and  rallied  with  the  powerful  ISeneeas  around  their  superintendent  in 
Fort  Niagara,  tiian  ellorts  were  nuide  to  induce  the  Inxjuois  to  attack  the  hordcr 
i-ctllemenls.  During  a  conrerence  with  the  Indians  at  Oswego,  (Juy  Johnson  had 
excited  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans  hy  inviting  them  to  comu 
and  drink  tlie  hlood  of  an  Auu'rican  and  feast  on  his  roasted  hody.  This  exi)ression, 
although  hut  an  Indian  figure  of  speech  for  an  invitation  to  a  feast  of  an  ordinary 
cliiiiactcr,  furnislu'd  a  formidahle  weapon  to  the  llevolutionists,  who  construed  ils 
iiKiining  literally,  and  represented  the  deputy  superintendent  as  a  monster  of  cruelty 
ill  thus  rousing  these  savages  to  action. 

The  first  incursion  of  this  kind  was  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Barry  St.  Leger 
ayfaiiisl  the  iiihahitants  of  the  Mohawk  Vallev. 

The  year  1777  has  heen  made  ever  memorahle  hy  the  expedition  of  General 
I'lirgoyne,  whose  coming  was  heralded  hy  a  threat  to  march  through  the  country  and 
( rush  it  at  a  hlow.  A  fine  and  well-appointed  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  indeed, 
appeared  to  he  sufiicient  of  itself  to  make  the  people  (piail ;  hut  it  was  accompanied  hy 
hordes  of  the  long-separated,  hut  now  reconciled,  Algonkins  and  Iroipiois,  who  ranged 
over  the  country  not  as  auxiliaries  on  the  field  of  hattle,  hut  to  destroy  the  quiet  of 
domestic  life  hy  their  devastations,  and  to  chill  the  heart's  hlood  of  the  colonists  hy 
tlieir  atrocities.  The  fate  of  Miss  Jane  McCrea  may  serve  as  an  incident  to  illustrate 
the  singular  harharity  of  this  warfiire,  and  its  etl'ects  on  the  po|)ular  mind.  Ihir- 
1,'ovne  was  proud  of  his  nianugcment  of  the  Indians,  of  whom  he  had  detachments 
iroiii  seventeen  trihes.  On  the  IJtl  of  August  they  hrought  in  twenty  scalps,  and  as 
iiiMiiv  captives,  and  Uurgoyiie  praised  their  activity.  The  Ottawas  wished  to  return 
li(ane,  hut  on  the  r)th  of  August  he  took  a  pleilge  from  all  the  warriors  to  stay 
tlirough  the  campaign. 

J^imultanctmsly  with  the  invasion  of  the  northeastern  horders  of  New  York  by 
Ihirgoyne,  St.  Leger,  accomjianied  hy  a  compact  hody  of  regulars,  a  park  of  artil- 
Icrv,  and  a  larsre  nundicr  of  Indians  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  entered  it  from  the 
west.  In  addition  to  these,  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  in  olH'dience 
to  orders  from  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  (Jermaine,  sent  out  at  diflerent  times 
liftcen  several  parties,  aggregating  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  warriors,  with  thirty 
white  officers  and  rangers,  to  desolate  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
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St.  Logcr  loft  Oswego  with  a  total  forcn  of  scvi'iitecn  luiiulrod  iiiPti,  incliuliiig  one 
thousaiul  Indiiins,  the  lattor  consisting  (.-hii'ily  of  Senccas,  Tnsraroras,  Mississagics, 
— an  Algonkin  tribe  nearly  iilentical  with  the  Chippcwas,  from  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Ontario, — and  fugitive  Mohawks,  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  under  Thayen- 
danagea,  or  Brant,  who  now  began  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  contest.  In  his 
yc.ith  he  had  been  a  jmpil  at  Dr.  Wheelock'.s  .school,  was  emplo\-e(l  as  an  interpreter 
and  translator  at  the  missionary  station  at  Fort  ILuiter,  and  also  as  an  under  necre- 
tary  at  Johnson  Hal!.  As  the  active  and  influential  brother  of  thv  Indian  wile  of 
Sir  William,  he  had  been  constantly  rising  in  the  esteem  of  his  people,  until  !io 
a.ssumed  the  position  of  popular  leader,  when  he  became  the  hero  of  the  Iroquois. 
lie  combined  with  gr^at  personal  activity  and  a  fine  manly  figure  a  good  oomi.-on 
education,  undoubted  bravery,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  civilization,  and,  v.liat  was  of  still  more  importance  to  his  success,  he 
pos.sessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geographical  features  and  population  of  tlie 
Mchawk  Valley  and  its  environs,  together  ,vith  a  good  idea  of  their  power,  dispo- 
sition, and  resources.  He  was  tlius  by  no  nu'ans  a  feeble  enemy.  Although  lacking 
that  compreliensivo  judgment  which  was  necessary  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  true 
character  of  the  contest,  and  the  unflinching  nerve  and  decision  requisite  for  the 
contn  1  of  events,  yet  he  was,  after  the  death  of  Sir  "NV'illian),  fully  ecpial  in  these 
parti(  ^;':irs  to  Sir  John  .Johnson  and  the  other  numagers  of  IJritish  Indian  affairs. 
But  he  passessed  in  perfection  all  the  subtlety,  subterfuge,  and  art,  and,  when  he 
grasped  the  tomahawk  in  active  war,  all  the  cruelty,  of  the  forest  .savage. 

St.  Leger,  who  was  to  sweep  the  valley  of  the  ^[ohawk  and  then  join  Bnrgoync! 
at  All)any,  pursued  his  route  up  the  Oswego  Kiver  to  the  junction  of  the  Seneca  and 
Oneida,  at  Three  River  I'oint ;  theiu'c  up  the  Oneida  Kiver,  through  the  lake  of  that 
name,  along  Wood  Creek  and  across  the  portage  to  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk. 
As  he  progressed,  his  forces  were  augmented  by  the  C'ayugas  and  the  Onondagas. 
Fort  Stanwi.x,  imilt  in  17')t'.  wa.s  the  only  |)oint  at  which  there  was  any  probability 
that  this  invading  foice  w<  dd  be  stoppeil,  and  this  fortification,  though  wi'U  con- 
structed and  protected  by  earthworks  against  artillery,  was  not  oidy  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  but  was  gnri'i-.,(U'd  by  only  four  lumdred  State  troops,  under  Lieutenant- 
("olonel  (Jansevoort,  subse(|nently  increased,  however,  to  some  seven  hundred.  The 
enemy  entertained  .10  doubl  that  the  fort  would  surrender  at  discretion,  ami,  as  the 
army  deployed  before  the  eyes  of  the  garrison,  column  after  column,  with  banners 
flashing  in  the  Min,  followed  by  battalions  of  light  artillery  and  hordes  of  Indians, 
the  Americans  experienced  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which  moved  David  wiien  he 
laid  aside  his  armor  and  stepped  down  into  the  valley  to  met  t  (Joliath. 

"The  ;?d  of  August  was  a  day  of  deep  interest,  and  revealed  a  military  pageant 
which  made  a  striking  impression.  li  was  a  calm  ami  beautiful  morning  when  the 
enemy  took  up  their  line  of  mar.h  from  \V<M)d  Creek.  The  intervening  ground  was 
an  open  plain  of  wide  extent,  most  elevateil  t :)wards  it«  central  and  ."oulhern  edge. 
( iansevoort's  men  were  parailed  on  the  ramparts,  looking  in  the  direction  whence  tla^ 
Oneida  sai-hem  had  told  tin  in  the  cemy  would  ajtpear.     Music  soon  was  heard,  ami 
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tlie  scarlet  color  of  their  uniforms  next  showed  itself.  They  had  taken  their  stand- 
ards from  their  cases  that  morning,  and  as  color  after  color  came  into  view,  and  they 
unfurh'd  them  to  the  bree7,e,  an  intense  degree  of  interest  was  felt,  bnt  scarcely  a 
word  was  uttered.  To  many  of  tl  2  men  who  had  newly  enlisted  the  scene  was  novel. 
Home  of  them  had  served  the  year  before  under  Montgomery,  others  in  the  move- 
ments at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  under  St.  Clair.  Some  veterans  dated  their 
service  in  prior  wars  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  Prideaux,  and  IJradstreet ;  there 
were  others  who  were  mere  lads  of  seventeen.  The  Indians,  spreading  out  on  the 
Hanks,  gave  the  scene  an  air  of  terror,  for  their  loud  yells  were  heard  above  the 
Ihitish  drum  and  bugle.  The  whole  disjday,  the  exactitude  of  the  order  of  nuirch, 
the  glitter  of  banners,  the  numbers  present,  an.'  the  impending  danger  of  the  contest 
were  designed  for  effect  upon  the  American  garrison.  Not  a  gun  was,  however,  iired; 
the  panorama  was  gazed  at  in  silence." 

Never  was  an  investment  more  complete.  The  artillery  deployed  on  the  .south, 
and  took  up  their  jjosition  within  cannon-shot.  The  lloyal  Greens  and  Loyalists, 
under  Sir  John,  lined  one  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  the  shores  and  woods  being  occuj)ied 
iiy  Brant  and  his  myrmidons.  Every  avenue!  was  watched  by  the  Indians.  Death 
was  tiie  ju-nalty  of  every  attempt  to  venture  a  <listance  of  over  two  hundred  yards 
iVoiii  the  works.  Many  atrocities  were  comniitti'tl  by  the  Indians  on  oflicers,  men, 
and  cvi'ii  on  cliildren,  who  were  caj)tured  (tutside  the  pickets.  The  sentinels  soon 
becanu'  <'\pt'rt  in  Wiiiching  for  every  cannon  lii'cd,  and  by  a  warning  cry  announced 
t'le  coniiiig  of  siiot  or  sliell.  It  became  evident  that  the  calibre  of  the  enemy's  guns 
\v:is  too  light  to  make  an  impre.-ision  on  the  fort,  anil  the  garrison  made  up  in  dili- 
gence what  they  lacked  in  jxiwer.  Sometimes  a  shell  exploded  in  the  hospital,  scat- 
tering (h-slruetion  around,  .md  oeciisionally  a  man  was  shot  down  on  ilie  ramparts  or 
(III  the  esplanade.  Tiie  garrison  liad  not  sullieicMt  ammunition  to  riturn  a  brisk  lire, 
liui  there  was  one  tiling  they  never  laeketl, — a  lieroic  determination  to  defend  the 
work  at  all  hazards.  Tlie  stri])ed  Hag,  which  had  been  hastily  made  partly  out  of  a 
eanilet  cloak,  was  (kdy  lioisted  and  lowered  every  mo.  ning  and  evening,  with  (he 
tiring  of  the  gun  that  marked  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  day.  There  was  not  a 
heart  lliat  (piaiied  ;  they  well  knew  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  casualties  of  war, 
if  the  garri.son  was  taken,  the  Indians  would  perpetrate  the  most  iidiuman  ma.ssacre. 
Tiie  fort  was  bravely  defended  by  its  garrison,  who.-<e  intrepidity,  lirnuiess,  and 
military  enduran<'e  had  been  previously  te-ted. 

The  siege  of  l'\»rt  Stanwix  had  contiiuied  but  three  or  four  days,  when  an  Amer- 
ii-iii  scout  entered  it  with  the  intelligence  that  (Jeneral  Ilerkinu'r,  at  the  head  of  an 
aiiiiy  of  militia,  was  on  his  way  to  relieve  it.  The  same  intelligence  from  Brant's 
>i>ter  to  the  besiegers  caused  them  to  plan  an  ambush  for  the  relieving  force. 

(  onsternation  had  paralyzed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  while  the 
liaiiger  was  yet  distant,  bnt  the  piril  seemed  to  diminish  the  moment  it  came  near. 
A  desire  for  .security  compi'lled  men  to  take  up  arms.  If  Fort  Stanwix  fell,  the 
Mnliuwk  Valley  would  be  swept  with  fire  ami  sword,  and  tieneral  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
who  commanded    the   militia,  issued    hi>    proclamation   summoning   them    to   arms. 
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Three  regiments,  nuiuberiiig  eight  liundreil  men,  the  entire  strength  of  tlie  valley, 
promptly  responding,  renilezvoiised  at  Fort  Dayton,  whence  they  marched  to 
Oriskany,  which  was  distant  uut  a  few  miles  from  the  fort. 

Brant,  who  ligiired  as  the  leader  of  the  Irocjuois,  had  called  into  requisition  all 
his  local  knowledge  of  the  route,  and  all  the  ju'culiar  art  of  the  Indians  in  war,  that 
he  might  decoy  (jeneral  flerkimer  and  his  army  into  an  ambuscade.  The  system 
of  tactics  pursued  by  the  Indians  is  not  to  engage  in  a  battle  in  compact  ranks,  but 
to  screen  themselves,  either  under  the  darkness  of  night  or  through  the  intervention 
of  forests,  and  if  in  this  way  a  good  assault  can  be  made  their  courage  sometimes 
becomes  equal  to  a  contest  in  very  open  order,  or  even  to  a  charge  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  in  this  instance  the  chief  evidently  only  sought  to  serve  on  the  flanks, 
and  to  fall  on  the  Americans  unawares  or  at  a  disadvantage.  Such  is  the  Indian 
idea  of  military  triumph.  On  the  evening  of  the  ")tii  the  savages  iilli'd  the  woods 
with  yells.  Next  morning,  divesting  themselves  of  their  blankets  and  fur  robes, 
they  went  forth,  supported  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  some  of  his  royal  Yorkers, 
by  Cdlonel  Butler  and  his  rangers,  by  Clans  ami  his  (  anadians,  and  l)y  Lieutennnt 
Bird  and  a  party  of  regulars.  (Jeneral  llei'kimer  readied  the  valley  of  the  Oriskany 
August  (3,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  crossing  at  this  stream  was  sur- 
rounded by  low  grounds,  traversed  liy  a  causeway,  and  beyond  it  were  elevated  pla- 
teaus, covered  with  forests,  which  overlooked  it.  The  Americans  saw  nothing  to 
excite  suspicion.  Herkimer  hail  mtered  tliis  pass,  wiiit'h  was  within  six  miles  of  tlie 
fort,  about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  two  regiments  hud  descended  into  the  valley, 
but  before  his  vanguard  had  reached  the  opposite  elevation  a  heavy  fire  was  siid- 
di'iily  poured  in  from  all  sides,  aecom|)anietl  by  lii>rrid  yells,  and  the  pass  in  his 
rear  was  immediately  closed  by  the  enemy.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  was  sur- 
prised in  front  by  .'olmson,  the  Indians  frli  upon  bis  Hanks,  nisliing  in  with  their 
tomahawks  after  using  their  guns.  Tiie  Americans  were  eonipletcly  entrappt'd  in 
an  amliuscaiie,  and  fin-  a  few  iiionu'iits  there  was  iiolliing  but  coiit'usion  and  j)aiiic; 
the  men  fell  thickly,  and  the  army  was  tiireatened  witii  utter  jinniliiiation ;  but  they 
Hew  to  tlie  eiieounter  like  tigers;  patriot  and  Tory  grappled  witii  each  otlier  in 
deadly  struggle.  Tlie  dark  eye  of  the  Indian  Hashed  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
revelling  ill  human  blood,  and  the  Tory  sought  to  immolate  his  late  neighbor  who 
had  espoused  the  hateil  cau.se  of  the  Rev(dulioii.  Falling  back  witlumt  confusion  to 
belter  gnaind,  the  Americans  resumed  the  light  against  superior  numbers.  Genenil 
Herkimer  wa.-  wounded  and  fell  from  his  horse  early  in  the  action ;  a  ball  had  pierceil 
ills  leg  below  the  knee,  ami  killed  his  horse  under  him.  His  iih'Ii  were  tallie 
thickly  around  him  ;  ( 'oloiiel  ('o.\  was  killed,  and  the  yells  of  the  savages  resoiiiideil 
in  every  direction;  but  the  lirmness  and  comjiosure  of  the  general  were  undisturlted. 
His  saddle  was  placed  neai  a  tree,  and  he  was  seated  on  it,  bis  hack  being  supported 
by  the  tree.  Here  he  issueii  his  orders,  and  drawing  I'ldiii  his  pocket  his  toliacco-box, 
and  lighting  his  Jiipe,  he  smoked  calmly  while  the  hatlle  raged  around.  .Vfler  some 
lorly-five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  men  began  to  light  in  small  eiri'les, — a  moveiiKiit 
worthy   of  iiotic<',  .-ince   it   was  the  only  mode  of  conteiiding  suct-essfully  with  the 
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surrounding  enemy,  who  outnumbered  them  two  to  one.  From  ihis  time  the  Amer- 
icans gained  ground.  A  sligiit  cessation  iu  the  firing  was  taken  advantage  oi"  by  the 
enemy,  who  ordered  a  ciiarge.  Bayonets  were  crcjssed,  and  u  des])erate  struggle 
ensued,  which  was  arrested  by  a  sudden  and  lieavy  shower  of  rain,  which  fell  in  a 
massive  sheet  during  one  entire  hour.  The  combatants  were  thus  separated.  Herki- 
mer's men  then,  under  his  direction,  chose  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  formed 
iu  a  large  circle.  They  were  from  the  lirst  as  expert  as  the  Indians  in  firing  from 
behind  trees,  but  the  latter,  as  soon  iis  they  saw  the  smoke  of  a  discharge,  would  run 
up  and  tomahawk  the  soldier  before  he  could  reload.  The  Americans  then  placed 
two  men  behind  each  tree,  and  after  one  fired  the  other  was  ready  to  shoot  down  the 
advancing  savage.  The  fire  of  the  militia  becoming  more  effective,  the  enemy  began 
to  give  way,  when  ^lajor  Watts  came  on  the  ground  with  another  detachment  of  the 
lloyal  Greens,  chielly  coniposed  of  fugi'ivc  lories,  and  the  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  vigor  than  before.  The  eont^'uding  [)arties  sprang  at  each  other  from  the 
lines  with  the  fury  of  enraged  tigers,  charging  with  bayonets,  and  striking  at  each 
other  with  clubbed  muskets. 

A  diversion  was  now  made  which  became  the  turning-point  in  the  contest.  One 
of  Herkimer's  scouts  having  reached  the  fort  with  tlic  news  of  his  position,  its  com- 
mander immediately  resolved  to  make  a  sally  for  the  relief  of  the  army,  detaching 
for  that  purpose  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marinus  Wiilctt.  The  troops  were  paraded  in 
a  scpiare,  and  {\w.  intelligence  communicated  to  them.  Colonel  Willett  then  descended 
to  the  espIaiKide  and  addressed  tlie  men  in  a  patriotic  manner,  concluding  with  the 
words,  "  As  many  of  you  as  feel  willing  to  foll(»w  me  in  an  attack,  and  are  not  afraid 
to  die  for  lil)erty,  will  shoulder  your  arms,  and  step  out  one  j»ice  in  front."'  Two 
hundred  nu-n  volunteered  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  fifty  more,  with  a  three- 
pounder,  were  soon  alter  added  to  the  force.  Tlie  rain-storm,  which  came  up  sud- 
denly, hindered  their  immeiliate  march,  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased  they  issued  from  the 
sallv-port  at  a  brisk  pace,  and,  rushing  down  ujion  the  I'ainp  of  Sir  John,  carried  it 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  drove  the  en.emy  through  the  Mohawk,  and  captured 
all  their  camp-e(iuipage  and  pidilic  stores,  togethe-  with  live  British  flags.  Colonel 
Willett  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  M'.h,.wk  camp,  and  swept  through  it, 
returning  to  the  fort  with  twenty-oiic  wagon-loads  of  spoils.  The  souiul  of  this 
rapid  and  severe  firing  arrested  the  attention  of  the  belligi'rents  aftir  the  cessation 
of  the  rain.  By  a  change  of  caps  with  a  company  <if  men,  whose  dress  in  this 
respect  reseml)led  that  of  the  Americans,  Major  Watts  attempted  to  palm  off  on  the 
patriots  a  detachment  of  his  Iroopi'  as  an  American  rcinf'orcenient,  but  the  >^ubterfuge 
was  (piickly  tliscovered,  and  the  light  was  resumed  with  bitter  enmity.  The  Indian 
exclamation  of  (hnuth  !  wius  at  length  heard,  and  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  Ilerki- 
Mier  in  possession  of  the  field.  Those  who  have  most  minutely  ilescribed  this  battle 
relate  instances  of  personal  heroism  which  would  not  disgrace  the  Iliad. 

The  Indians,   who  had  suffered  severely,   fought  with  great  desperation.     One 
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luuulred  of  their  iiiiinbor  lay  dcacl,  thirty-six  of  whom,  comprising  several  chiefs, 
were  Senccas,  who  hail  been  present  in  the  greatest  numbers.  When  they  returned 
to  their  lodges  and  told  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  their  chiefis,  their  vilhiges  rang 
with  the  howls  of  mourners  and  yells  of  rage.  The  lighting  had  become  desul- 
tory, when  suddenly  the  Senecas,  who  feared  tiie  arrival  of  American  reinforcements, 
shouted  their  word  for  retreat,  and  coininenced  to  move  oil',  followed  by  the  Loyalists  ; 
wiiile  the  reviving  shouts  and  more  spirited  firing  of  Herkimer's  men  resounded 
in  every  direction.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  battles  of  the 
Ilevolution.  Though  not  a  victory  for  the  Americans,  neither  wiw  it  a  defeat,  as  it 
has  been  usually  called,  for  they  were  left  in  undisjiuted  possession  of  the  field,  which 
was  not  visited  again  by  the  enemy,  either  white  or  red.  They  constructed  forty  or 
fifty  litters,  on  which  they  conveyed  the  wounded  to  their  homes.  Their  loss  was 
al)(»ut  one  bundled  and  sixty  killed,  besides  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  Among  the 
number  was  (Jcueral  Herkimer,  who  reached  in  safety  his  own  house,  where  he  died 
about  ten  days  after  the  battle  from  the  result  of  an  unskilful  amputation  of  his  leg. 
A  monument  was  ilccrecd  by  ("inigress  to  Herkimer,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Wasli- 
iugtoii,  "  first  reversed  the  gloomy  scene"  of  the  Northern  cami)aign.  Gaiisevoort 
was  rewarded  by  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  command  ;  Willett  by  public  praise  and 
"  an  elegant  sword." 

The  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  prosecuted  during  si.xteen  days  after  the  battle  of 
Oriskany.  There  appearing  to  be  no  further  prospect  of  relief  from  the  militia,  it 
wa.s  resolved  to  .send  information  of  the  couditiDii  of  the  fortress  to  the  cominandant 
of  the  army  at  .Saratoga.  Colonel  Willett  volunteered  with  a  single  comj)auion. 
Lieutenant  Stockwell,  to  uiuliTtake  this  perilous  duty.  Creeping  through  tlui  cl'vsely- 
giiarded  Iiiilian  lines  at  night,  he  picked  his  way  through  woods  and  unfrequented 
paths  to  Fort  Dayton  (now  Herkimer),  whence  he  proceeded  to  Saratoga.  (Jeneral 
.Schuyler  immediately  ordered  Arnold,  with  a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  march  to  it.s  relief  But  before  il.i.-^  force  reached  its 
destination  an  apparently  trivial  circuiuslauce  caused  .^t.  Leger  to  break  up  his 
eneainpuieut  and  suddenly  retreat.  Among  a  company  of  Tories  who  had  been 
(■a|)..ired  one  night  in  an  unlawful  assembly  at  Little  Falls  was  one  Hon  Yost,  a 
Mohawk  half-breed,  who  ha  1  widi  others,  inc.'iiding  the  noted  Ihitler,  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court-martial.  When  Arnold  arrived  at  Fort  Dayton,  the 
mother  of  this  man,  who  wis  a  simpleton,  but  on  this  account  regarded  with  more 
favor  iiy  the  Indians,  besought  him  with  piteous  supjilieations  to  avert  his  doom. 
Arnold  was  at  first  inexorable,  but  eveiiiiially  .said  that  if  Hon  Yost  would,  in 
glowing  terms,  announce  his  approach  in  St.  L«'ger's  camp  before  Fort  Stanwix,  he 
wiaild  grant  l;im  a  reprieve  from  the  galKtws.  The  event  |>roved  Arnold's  sagacity. 
Hon  Yost  lepreseiited  to  St.  Legi-r  that  he  had  narrowly  I'.scaped,  and  bad  been 
hotly  pur.^iud;  in  proof  of  which  ii.-;scrtion  he  exhibited  his  coat  tliat  he  hiul  hnn;; 
up,  lired  at,  and  perforated  witii  bullet-holes.  He  exaggerated  the  force  of  Arnolds 
detachment  in  every  particular,  and,  as  he  spoke  .Mohawk  fluently,  he  advi.sed  tlie 
whole  lndi;ni  force  to  lly  instantly.    A  perfect  panic  prevailed.    Deaf  to  the  entreaties 
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of  St.  Lcgor  and  of  their  snpprliiteiulcnts,  the  Indians  rohbed  the  British  officers 
of  their  clothes,  phmdered  the  boats,  and  made  off  with  the  booty.  The  morning 
after  his  arrival,  which  was  the  22d  of  August,  the  men  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
fort  beheld  with  surprise  a  sudden  movement  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Not  only 
were  the  Indians  in  full  retreat,  but  also  St.  Leger,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  Brant, 
with  all  their  host  of  Indians  and  Tories,  though  Arnold  was  not  within  forty 
miles  of  them.  The  tents  were  left  standing,  and  the  whole  train  of  artillery, 
including  the  mortai-s,  was  abandoned.  The  following  day  General  Arnold  marched 
into  the  fort,  with  General  Larned  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  and  was  received  with 
salutes  and  huzzas.  During  Iwt-uly-one  days  the  siege  had  been  closely  maintained, 
and  lus  closely  contested.  The  firmi'css  and  endurance  of  the  garrison  excited 
admiration  throughout  the  country,  and  imparted  new  spirits  to  the  friends  of  the 
Revolution,  who  had  been  so  recently  depressed  by  Burgoyne's  invasion.  It  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  victories,  beginning  in  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  contest, 
the  year  1777.  When  the  smoke  of  the  Revolution  cleared  away,  and  memory 
reverted  to  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  the  site  of  this  fort,  afterwards  rechris- 
tened  Fort  Schuyler,  wius  named,  and  luus  since  been  called,  Rome,'  in  allusion  to  the 
bravery  of  its  defence. 

This  triumph  was  followed  in  October  by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  The 
employment  of  Indian  allies  had  failed.  They  had  melted  away  continually  after 
the  battle  of  September  1".),  while,  through  the  zeal  of  Schuyler,  and  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Gates,  a  small  band,  chiefly  Oneidas,  joined  the  American  camp.  Early 
the  following  year,  on  the  Oth  of  February,  France  joined  the  colonies,  entering  into 
a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  alliance  with  them,  and  from  that  moment  the 
success  of  the  patriots  ceased  to  be  problematical. 


'  Oneida  County,  New  York. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    INDIANS    IN   WAR— ADDRESS  OF   CONGRESS   TO  THE  TRIBES— 
MASSACRES   OF   WYOMING,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  AND   ULSTER. 

No  contest  which  occurred  durhig  the  struggle  of  tlie  llevoUition  was  of  so  much 
importance  to  a  wide  extent  of  country  as  that  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  wiiich  the 
Indians  were  relied  on  by  the  ]5ritish  as  auxiliaries,  and  possessed  in  reality  so  much 
power  to  control  the  result.  It  is  doubtful  if  of  the  seventeen  hundred  men 
announced  at  Oswego  as  composing  the  besieging  force,  more  than  seven  hundred 
were  regular  troops.  Of  these  the  royalist-s,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
formed  one  regiment;  while  the  Senecas,  the  Mississagies,  the  fugitive  Mohawks, 
and  the  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  should  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  tliousmd 
warriors.  A  patriot  j)resent  at  that  siege,  who  was  likewise  a  close  observer  on  the 
frontiers  throughout  the  war,  luis  a.sserted  that  in  rancor  and  cruelty  a  rabid  royalist 
was  ecpial  to  two  ordinary  Indians,  for  while  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  general 
si)irit  of  revenge,  be  possessed  an  intimat<'  knowledge  of  neighborhoods  and  famibes, 
which  be  attacked  in  the  assumcil  guise  of  a  savage. 

The  policy  t)f  employing  savagi's  at  all  in  war  admits  of  no  defi'iice.  The 
scaljiing  and  the  indiscriminate  slaiigiiter  of  both  sexes  are  the  most  horrid  trails  df 
savage  life.  None  but  a  weak  and  bigoted  prince,  counselled  by  a  short-sighted  and 
narrow-minded  premier,  would  have  adopted  this  system  as  a  part  of  the  extraneous 
means  of  rcilucing  the  colonies  to  subjection.  Tbe  Indians  could  lUiver  be  relii'd  on 
by  JJritish  generals,  or  employed  for  any  other  purpose  (ban  that  of  covering  tlieir 
Hanks  and  im|)arting  to  the  contest  a  more  bitter  and  vindictive  character.  Jl"  the 
latter  was  the  object  sought,  the  end  was  fully  answered.  The  men  of  the  pres«'iit 
generation  have  not  forgotten  the  act.-  of  fn  ndisb  cruelly  |)erpetrated  by  tbe  Kevolu- 
tionary  Tories  a.itl  tlieir  Inditin  allies. 

I'rom  tbe  beginning  of  the  eont<'st  Congress  bad  made  strenuous  ellbrts  to 
persuade  tbe  Indian  tribes  to  remain  neutral.  Commissioners  were  intru.sted  with 
the  management  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  North  and  South.  Active  and  influential 
men  were  delegated  to  visit  the  savages  in  llu'ir  own  country,  and  instructed  to  reason 
with  them  on  the  sul>ject.  These  visits  were  repealed  in  the  years  l??"!,  177<!,  and 
1777,  with  what  partial  ell'eclM  hits  been  seen;  the  ( )iieidas,  ami  their  guesis  and 
allies,  ihe  I'usciMoras  and  Mohicans,  who  had  long  previously  acknowledged  the 
good  results  of  ( 'hristian  teaching,  being  the  oidy  tiibes  whiidi  acipiiesced.  TIhic 
w;us  soni.'  rea.son  toexj»ect  that  tbe  Shaw  nee>  and  Delawares  would  preserve  a  neutral 
jHiirtition  ;  the  objtt-t  was  not  >ne  to  be  relimpiished  so  long  a.-  a  lio|>c  of  Mliccess 
remained.     Tlie    ietiat   the  Indians  had  sufl'ereil  at  l-'ort   Slanwix  appeareil  to  open 
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tlio  way  for  iinother  formal  conciliatory  effort.  With  tliis  view,  on  tlie  3(1  of  De- 
cember, 1777,  tlie  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  reported  the  following  address, 
which,  while  conched  in  terms  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Indians,  at  the 
same  time  appesils  to  their  ancient  pride  and  best  interests,  reviewing  the  grounds  of 
controversy  between  the  two  powers,  and  presenting  in  a  proper  light  the  principles 
by  which  they  should  be  guided  : 

"  BitoTHints  OF  THE  Six  Nations:  The  great  council  of  the  United  States  now 
call  for  your  attention.  Open  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear,  and  your  hearts,  that 
you  may  understand. 

"  When  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water,  without  any  cause,  soiight 
our  destruction,  and  sent  over  their  ships  and  their  warriors  to  fight  against  us  and 
to  take  awny  our  possessions,  you  might  reasonably  have  expected  us  to  ask  for  your 
a.ssistance.  If  >ve  are  enslaved,  you  cannot  be  free.  For  our  strength  is  greater  than 
yours.  If  they  would  not  spare  their  brothers  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  would 
tliey  spare  you?  If  they  burn  our  houses  and  ravage  our  lands,  could  yours  be 
secure? 

"  But  we  acted  on  very  different  principles.  Far  from  desiring  you  to  hazard 
y(tur  lives  in  our  (juarrel,  we  adviscul  you  to  remain  still,  in  ease  and  at  jicace.  We 
even  entreated  you  to  remain  neuter,  and  under  the  shade  of  your  trees  and  by  the 
side  of  your  streams  to  smoke  your  pipe  in  safety  and  contentment.  Though  pressed 
by  our  enemitw,  and  when  their  ships  obstructed  our  sui)plies  of  arms  and  powder 
iuid  clothing,  we  were  not  unmindful  of  your  wants.  Of  what  was  necessary  for  our 
own  use  we  chet'ri'ully  spared  y(ju  a  part.  More  we  should  have  done  had  it  been  in 
our  power. 

"Cayugasj,  Skxix-as,  Tuscakokas,  and  Mohawks:  Open  your  cars  and  hear 
our  complaints.  Why  have  you  listened  to  the  voice  of  our  enemies?  Why  have 
you  suffered  Sir  .John  Johnson  and  IJutler  to  mislead  you?  Why  have  you  a.ssisted 
(Jeneral  St.  Leger  and  his  warriors  from  the  other  side  of  the  great  water  by  giving 
llicm  a  free  passage  through  your  country  to  annoy  us,  which  both  you  and  we 
solemnly  promised  should  not  be  (U'filed  witli  blood?  Why  have  you  suffered  so 
iiijinv  of  your  nations  to  join  them  in  their  cruel  purpose?  Is  this  a  suitable  return 
liir  our  love  ami  kindness?  or  did  you  susj)ect  that  we  were  too  weak  or  too  cowardly 
til  (Ifi'cMd  our  country,  and  join  our  enemies  that  you  might  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  plunder?  What  has  been  gained  by  this  unprovoked  treachery  ?  what  but  shame 
;iM<l  (lis<rnice?  Your  foolish  warriors  and  their  new  allies  have  been  defeated  and 
iliiveii  buck  in  every  (piarter,  and  many  of  them  justly  paid  the  price  of  their 
la.-lmess  with  their  lives.  Sorry  are  we  to  find  that  our  ancient  chain  of  union, 
licretdfure  so  strong  and  liriglit,  should  be  broken  by  such  poor  and  weak  instruments 
IIS  Sir  .lohn  Johnson  ami  Butler,  who  dare  not  show  their  faces  among  their  country- 
men ;  and  by  St.  Leger,  a  stranger,  whom  you  never  knew  !  What  has  become  of  the 
>|iiiit,  the  wisdom,  !ind  the  justice  of  your  nations?  Is  it  possible  that  ytui  should 
li;iiler  away  your  ancient  glory  and  break  througii  the  most  solemn  treaties  for  a  few 
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teiniitatlon  to  yoii  to  cut  down  the  strong  tree  of  friendship,  by  our  common  ancestors 
phinted  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  Onondaga,  your  central  council-rire ! — 
that  tree  which  has  been  watered  and  nourished  by  their  children  until  the  branches 
had  almost  reached  the  skies !  As  well  might  we  have  expected  that  the  mole  should 
overturn  the  vast  mountains  of  the  Alleghany,  or  that  the  birds  of  the  air  should 
drink  up  the  waters  of  Ontario ! 

"  Cayuoas,  Senkcas,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks  :  Look  into  your  hearts,  and 
be  attentive.  Much  are  you  to  blame,  and  greatly  have  you  wronged  us.  Be  wise 
in  time.  Be  sorry,  and  mend  your  faults.  The  great  council,  though  the  blood  of 
our  friends  who  fell  by  your  tomahawks  at  the  Gcrnnni  Flats  cries  aloud  against  you, 
will  yet  be  patient.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy  you.  Long  have  we  been  at  ])eac(', 
and  it  is  still  our  wish  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  wijte  away  the  blood  which  some  of 
you  have  so  unjustly  shed.  Till  time  shall  be  no  more,  we  wish  to  smoke  with  you 
the  calumet  of  friendship  around  your  central  fire  at  Onondaga.  But,  brotheiv, 
mark  well  what  we  now  tell  you.  Let  it  sink  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
never  be  forgotten  by  you  or  your  children.  If  ever  again  you  take  up  the  hatchet 
to  strike  us,  if  you  join  our  enemies  in  battle  or  council,  if  you  give  tlicm  intelli- 
gence, or  encourage  or  permit  them  to  pass  through  your  country  to  molest  or  hurt 
any  of  our  people,  we  shall  look  on  you  as  our  enemies,  and  treat  you  as  the  worst 
of  enemies,  who  cover  your  bad  designs  under  a  cloak  of  friendship,  and,  like  the 
concealed  adder,  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  wound  us  when  we  are  most  unpre- 
])ared. 

"BuoTHKiw:  Ik'lieve  us,  who  never  deceive.  If,  after  all  our  good  counsel,  and 
all  our  care  to  prevent  it,  we  must  take  uj)  the  hatchet,  the  blood  to  be  shed  will  lie 
heavy  on  your  heatls.  The  hand  of  the  thirteen  United  States  is  not  short;  it  will 
reach  to  the  farthest  extent  of  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations;  and,  while  we  have 
right  on  our  side,  the  Ciood  Spirit,  whom  we  serve,  will  enable  us  to  punish  you,  ami 
jiut  it  out  of  your  power  to  do  us  further  mischief. 

"O.NKiDAs  axu  Tust'AUouAs:  Hearken  to  what  we  have  to  say  to  you  in  j>artic- 
u!ar.  It  rejoices  our  hearts  that  we  have  no  rciuson  to  reproach  you  in  common  wiili 
the  rest  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  have  experienced  your  love,  strong  as  the  cak,  :inil 
your  fidelity,  unchangeable  as  truth.  You  have  kept  fast  hold  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant cliain,  and  pi'eserveil  it  free  from  rust  and  decay,  an<l  bright  an  silver.  Like 
lirave  men,  for  glory  you  despised  danger;  you  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of  your 
friends,  and  ventured  your  lives  in  our  battles.  While  the  sun  and  moon  coiitiMiie 
to  give  light  to  the  world  we  shall  love  and  respect  you.  As  our  trusty  frieiuls,  we 
shall  j)rote('t  you,  and  shall  at  all  times  consider  your  weltare  as  our  own. 

"Bkotiii;i{s  oi-  thk  Six  Nations:  Open  your  ears,  and  listen  attentively.  It  is 
long  ago  that  we  explained  to  you  our  (piarrel  with  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  water.  Ueineinlx'r  that  our  cause  is  just.  You  and  your  forefathers  Imvc 
long  seen  lis  allied  to  those  pcojilc  in  fiieiidship.  By  our  labor  and  industry  tiny 
llnniislicd  like  the  trees  (jf  the  forest,  and  became  exceedingly  rich  and  proud.  .Vl 
length  nothing  would  satisfy  tln'ni  nidess,  like  slaves,  we  would  give  them  the  power 
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over  our  whole  8nl)stance.  Because  we  would  not  yield  to  such  shameful  Iwndage, 
they  took  up  the  hatchet.  You  have  seen  them  covering  our  coasts  with  their  ships, 
and  a  part  of  our  country  with  their  warriors ;  hut  you  have  not  seen  us  dismayed : 
on  the  contrary,  you  know  that  we  have  stood  firm  like  rocks,  and  fought  like  men 
who  deserved  to  be  free.  You  know  that  we  have  defeated  St.  Leger  and  conquered 
Kurgoyne  and  all  their  warriors.  Our  chief  men  and  our  warriors  are  now  fighting 
against  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  and  we  trust  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  soon  put  them 
in  our  power,  or  enable  us  to  drive  them  all  far  beyond  the  great  waters. 

"  BiiOTitEiis :  Believe  us  that  they  feel  their  own  weakness,  and  that  they  are 
unable  to  subdue  the  thirteen  United  States.  I^lse  why  have  they  not  left  our 
Indian  brethren  in  i)eace,  as  they  first  promised  and  we  wished  to  have  done?  AVliy 
have  they  endeavored,  by  cunning  speeches,  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentations,  by 
strong  drink  and  presents,  to  embitter  the  minds  and  darken  the  understandings  of 
all  our  Indian  friends  on  this  great  continent,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  to 
engage  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  us  without  any  provocation  ?  The  Cher- 
okees,  like  some  of  you,  were  prevailed  uj)on  to  strike  our  people.  We  carried  the 
war  into  their  country,  and  fought  them.  They  saw  their  error,  they  repented,  and 
we  forgave  them.  The  United  States  arc  kind  and  merciful,  and  wish  for  peace  with 
all  the  world.  We  have,  therefore,  rencved  our  ancient  covenant  chain  with  their 
nation. 

"  liuoTiir.us:  The  Shawanese  and  Delawares  give  us  daily  proofs  of  their  good 
disposition  and  their  attachment  to  us,  and  are  ready  to  assist  us  against  all  our 
enemies.  The  Cliickasaws  are  among  the  number  of  our  faithful  friends.  And  the 
Choctaws,  though  remote  from  us,  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of  our 
enemies,  rejected  all  their  offers  of  corruption,  and  continue  peaceable.  The  Creeks 
are  also  our  steady  friends.  Oboylaco,  their  great  chief,  and  the  rest  of  their  sachems 
and  warriors,  lus  the  strongest  mark  of  their  sincere  friendship,  have  presented  the 
great  council  with  an  emblem  of  peace.  They  have  desired  that  these  tokens  might 
be  shown  to  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies,  to  convince  them  that  the  Creeks  are  at 
peace  with  the  United  States.  We  have  therefore  directed  our  commissioners  to 
(Irliver  tiiem  into  your  bands.  Let  them  be  seen  by  all  the  nations  in  your  alliance, 
ami  preserved  in  your  central  council-house  at  Onondaga,. 

"  BuoTiiKiiH  OF  THE  Six  NATIONS :  Hearken  to  our  counsel.  Let  us  who  are 
l)urn  on  tlie  same  great  continent  love  one  another.  Our  interest  is  the  same,  and 
we  ouglit  to  be  one  ju'ople,  always  ready  to  assist  and  serve  each  other.  What  are 
tlic  people  who  belong  to  the  other  side  of  the  great  waters  to  either  of  us?  They 
never  eonie  here  for  our  sakes,  but  to  gratify  their  own  pride  and  avarice.  Their 
business  now  is  to  kill  and  destroy  our  inhabitants,  to  lay  waste  our  houses  and  farms. 
The  (lay,  we  trust,  will  soon  arrive  when  we  shall  be  rid  of  them  forever.  Now  is 
the  time  to  hasten  and  secure  this  happy  event.  Let  us,  then,  from  this  moment 
join  hiinil  and  heart  in  the  defence  of  our  common  country.  Let  us  rise  as  one  man 
;iiiil  drive  away  our  vxw\  opjjressors.  Ilenci'forward  let  none  be  able  to  separate  us. 
h'  any  of  our  i)eople  injure  you,  acquaint  us  of  it,  and  you  may  depend  upon  full 
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Hatisfiu'lioii.  If  any  of  yours  hurt  uh,  he  you  ready  to  repair  the  wroiifj;  or  puuinh 
the  ajif^ressor.  Ahove  all,  shut  your  ears  agaiiist  liars  and  (Ureivers,  who,  liUe  I'alse 
uieteors,  strive  to  lead  you  astray  and  to  set  us  at  varianee.  IJeiieve  no  evil  of  us 
till  you  have  takeu  pains  to  diseover  the  truth.  Our  eouneil-lirc  always  hums  elear 
aiul  hright  in  Pennsylvania.'  Our  eoniniissioners  and  agents  are  near  your  eountry. 
We  shall  not  lie  hlinded  hy  false  reports  or  false  appearanees."^ 

This  overture  produced  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Indians:  in  puhlic  eoun- 
eils  as  well  as  in  private  tlu'ir  ears  were  fdleil  with  reasonings  and  persuasions  of  a 
very  difl'erent  character.  Ever  judging  from  appearances,  and  from  what  was  tangi- 
lile  and  visihli',  they  were  impressed  with  the  power,  means,  and  ahility  of  tlu;  British 
government  to  suhdue  the  colonics.  They  contrasted  its  ri'S(airces  with  those  of  the 
thirteen  States,  struggling,  as  it  were,  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  and  from  that  com- 


and  resolute  the  colonists  were 

liuid 


K'lnsr  a  care 


j)arison  drew  tlii'  conclusion  that,  however  courag«'Ous 

in   hattle,  they  were   lew  in   nnnihcrs  and   lacking  in  means.     It  1 

principle  with  the  ludians  to  atlliere  to  the  strongest  party,  they  remained  unmoved 

hy  all  the  argunuMits  addressed  to  them. 

It  would  he  foreign  to  the  plan  of  the  pr»>sent  W(trk  to  descrihe  in  detail  the 
scenes  of  Indian  outrage  and  massacre  which  marked  the  Ilevoiutionary  contest,  the 
ohject  heing  to  present  j)roniinent  I'acls.  Tlie  character  of  thi'  Indiaus  did  not 
appear  in  any  new  light;  as  the  war  advanced,  they  swept  over  the  country  like  a 
pestilence,  freiiuently  like  infuriated  tigers  springing  across  the  horders  ami  spreading 
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that  might  have  hceii  eiilertaiiied  of  mollifying  their  hatred  proved  to  he  a  delusion. 
The  InKjuois,  who  were  the  priiicijial  actors  in  this  murderous  warfare,  were  iu 
nearly  every  instance  led  on  hy  their  chieftain   IJrant.     Sometimes,  however,  parties 

in   the   pniclicc  of 


of  tl 


le  various 


tiilies  of  Aliioiikin   liiu'a";e   from    the  West  were 


visiting  the  head-ciiiarlei-;  of  the  Ih'ilish  Indian  Department  at  Fort  Niagara.  At 
this  place  most  of  the  war-parties  were  formed,  supplied,  and  eipiippcd.  Thither 
they  also  returned  to  report  ihcir  success,  hringing  their  prisoners  with  tJiem  to  pass 
through  the  terriliK'  ordeal  of  the  gauntlet,  and  there  likewise  they  received  rewards 
for  the  scalps  they  had  taken. 


In  the  earlv  Mumiicr  of  177'S  the  movements  of  I'lant  and  h 
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population,  in  drciul  of  the  Hiiviim'H,  were  voluntarily  huildin;;  nix  fortH,  or  Htockadcn, 
rcipiirinj;  great  lalx)!".  Aged  n»;n,  exempt  l»y  law  riurn  military  duty,  were  formed 
info  companies  to  garrison  these  f'orls,  while  the  whole  of  the  militia  wen;  in  eonstant 
recpiisition  as  scouts  and  guides.  Such  was  tlu^  condition  of  Wyoming  when  the 
Tory  and  Indian  expedition  was  j)reparcd  for  its  <lestniction. 

It  was  at  Niagara  that  the  plan  of  the  incursion  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
origiuated.  Towards  tin-  close  of  .lune,  177H,  C'oloucl  .John  I'utler,  the  commanding 
ollicer  of  that  post,  ordered  three  hundred  men,  principally  Loyalists,  to  set  out  ou 
au  expedition  to  the  Susipu'hanmi,  aec(inii)auied  by  a  hody  of  Indian's,  eleven  hun- 
dred in  uU,  of  diverst!  tribes,  uiuler  (li-en-gwa-tah,  a  Seneca  chief  Arriving  at 
Tioga  Point,  they  eml)arked  in  iloats,  or  on  rafts,  and  reached  the  scene  of  conllict 
ou  the  first  day  of  .July. 

Landing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  above  Wyoming,  they 
entered  the  valley  through  a  notch  from  the  west,  not  far  from  the  famous  Dial 
Kock,  ami  killed  three  nu-n  near  Fort  .Jenkins.  Hutler  made  his  head-(piarters  ut 
Wintcrmoots  Fort,  whence  he  sent  out  scouts  and  foragers.  All  the  jirejjaration  in 
their  power  had  been  made  by  the  people  to  withstand  the  foe.  A  company  of  forty 
or  lifty  regulars  and  a  few  militia,  under  ('a;;taiu  Jlcwelt,  composed  the  military 
force  with  which  to  opi>ost'  the  enemy.  Old  nu'u,  boys,  and  even  women  seized  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Colonel  Zebulon  IJntler,  an  ofiicer  of  tlie  C<mtinental 
army,  who  happened  to  he  at  home,  was  maile  comnumder-in-chief.  Forty  Fort  (so 
called  from  the  lirst  forty  Yankee  pioneers  of  Wyoming)  was  made  the  place  of 
ri'udezvous,  aud  thither  the  women  and  children  Med  for  safety. 

On  the  morning  of  .July  W  a  council  of  war  was  held  here.  The  odds  were 
fearful,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  light  or  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Indians  ami  the  more  savage  Tories.  Colonels  Hutler  and  Dcnison,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dorrance,  were  in  favor  of  delay,  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
iiuuts.  ( )thers,  having  little  hope  of  succor,  advised  meeting  the  enemy  at  once. 
Already  lM»rt  .Jenkins  had  been  captured,  and  the  other  stockades  would  doubtless 
share  its  fate.  The  surreuder  of  Forty  Fort  aud  the  valley  had  been  demanded  by 
Colonel  .John  Ihitler,  and  the  uplifted  hatchet  was  ready  to  descend  upon  the  heads 
of  those  families  that  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort.  Prompt  action  seemed 
iii'cessary,  and  the  majority  Itravely  but  rashly  decided  to  march  out  aud  give  battle 
to  the  invaders. 

The  pliu'ky  little  American  force,  numbering  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred,  approachetl  the  enemy's  lines,  eleven  hundred  strong,  about  four  o'clock, 
the  afternoon  being  intensely  hot,  and  gave  battle,  advaiu'ing  a  step  at  each  fire. 
Soon  the  enemy's  left,  where  .John  IJutler  was  posted,  began  to  give  way,  but  it  was 
at  once  supported  '  y  ;  ll  'nking  party  of  Indians,  who,  from  their  concealment,  kept 
up  a  galling  lire.  For  half  au  hour  the  Anu'ricans  maintained  the  conllict  against 
vastly  supi'rior  nui.'bers,  when  the  Indians  on  their  left  flanked  (\)loncl  Denison, 
and  he  was  thus  exp.ised  to  a  murderous  cross-fire.  His  order  to  his  men  to  fall 
biick  to  a   more  favorable   position  was  mistaken    for  an  order  to  retreat,  and  they 
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fell  back  in  confusion.  Every  effort  to  rally  the  fugitives  was  ineffectual.  Ridin^, 
along  the  line,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  contending  parties,  and  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  danger.  Colonel  Zcbulon  Butler  besought  his  troops  to  remain  firm.  "  Don't 
leave  me,  my  children,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  the  victory  is  ours."  All  that  bravery 
and  devotion  could  do  was  done  by  Butler  and  Denison,  but  it  was  too  late.  Every 
captain  had  been  killed,  and  the  line  broke  and  fled,  some  to  the  fort,  and  some  to 
Monocacy  Island,  nearly  a  mile  off.  A  scene  of  horror  ensued.  Only  sixty  escaped 
the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  scalping-knife.  The  prisoners  were  either  tortured 
or  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Colonel  Butler  escaped  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  Col- 
onel Denison  to  Forty  Fort,  where  he  prepared  to  defend  the  fugitive  women  and 
children.  He  surrendered  next  day,  however,  there  being  no  hope  of  a  successful 
defence,  the  other  stockades  having  fallen,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  having  gen- 
erally fled  from  the  scene.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  soon  violated,  the  Indians 
before  night  having  spread  through  the  valley,  plundering  the  few  people  that  were 
left,  and  burning  the  abandoned  dwellings.  The  Tory  commander  endeavored  to 
restrain  them,  but  his  orders  were  utterly  disregarded.  The  village  of  Wilkes- 
barre was  also  burned,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains.  Except 
the  few  who  gathered  about  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  settlement,  which  presented 
one  wide  scene  of  conflagration,  massacre,  and  ruin,  was  wholly  abandoned  by  its 
former  inhabitimts,  and  remained  so  for  months.  Terribly  as  the  valley  had  suffered, 
it  continued  to  be  harassed  and  devastated  by  the  savage  foe  until  peace  was  pro- 
claimed. 

It  was  then  believed,  and  it  has  since  been  frequently  asserted,  that  Brant  led  the 
Indians  on  this  occasion;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  actually  present,  though 
he  probably  ap2J''oved  of  the  movement,  if  he  was  not  the  instigator  of  it.  This 
chief  was  known  to  cherish  such  a  deadly  liatred  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  had 
been  so  frequently  connected  with  the  incursions  and  midnight  massacres  perpetrated 
on  the  frontiers,  that  in  the  popular  estimation  no  injusstice  has  been  done  to  his  biid 
rej)utation  in  the  use  which  luis  been  made  of  his  name  by  the  poet  Campbell.  A 
melancholy  catalogue,  indeed,  would  be  a  detail  of  the  enterprises  in  which  Brant 
was  the  leader  and  principal  actor.  Though  the  voice  of  contemporary  history  might 
be  stifled  regarding  his  conduct  as  the  leader  of  the  massacre  in  Cherry  Valley, 
his  sanguinary  attacks  upon  Sarat<iga,  German  Flats,  Uuadilla,  and  Schoharie,  as 
well  as  the  murder  of  the  wounded  Colonel  Winner  and  the  inhuman  butchery  of 
the  wounded  at  Ulster,  will  during  all  future  time  illustrate  the  way  in  which  ho 
hovered  around  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  like  the  genius  of 
evil,  with  the  enraged  Aquinoshioni  in  his  train.  If  the  responsibility  for  acts  com- 
mitted depends  upon  the  cultivated  moral  perceptions  of  the  individual,  then  the 
great  partisan  Mohawk  will  have  much  more  to  answer  for  than  his  kindred  gener- 
ally, as  he  not  only  received  a  scholastic  and  religious  education,  but  was  for  a  long 
time  domiciliated  in  the  family  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  wiiich  he  ofliciated  as  an 
assistant  .secretary,  and  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  maxims  and  usages  of 
relineil  society. 
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The  recovery  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  of  such  importance  to  the  Johnsons, 
Butlers,  and  other  refugees  who  accompanied  them  to  Canada  as  to  incite  them  to 
extraordinary  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  The  exposed  condition 
of  Cherry  Valley  and  the  settlement  upon  Schoharie  Creek  had  caused  the  erection 
of  three  fortifications, — stone  houses  surrounded  with  an  embankment  of  earth  and 
stockaded,  affording  protection  to  the  women  and  children.  Each  of  these  was 
manned  by  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  small  brass  field-piece.  A  fort  was  erected 
in  the  Oneida  country,  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  were  strengthened,  and  Fort 
Plain  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  more  strongly  fortified.  In  May,  1778,  the  village 
of  Springfield,  ten  miles  west  of  Cherry  Valley,  had  been  destroyed  by  Brant. 
Cobleskill,  in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  met  the  same  fate  on  July  2,  aft«r  the  defeat  of 
a  small  party  of  Americans  under  Captain  Brunk,  and  on  the  day  following  Wyoming 
was  devafitated.  The  settlement  at  Genesee  Flats  was  destroyed  towards  the  close 
of  the  summer.  Scalping-parties  continued  to  infest  the  Schoharie  and  neighboring 
settlements  until  late  in  September,  when  their  depredations  were  checked  for  a  time 
by  the  presence  of  troops  from  the  main  army. 

Walter,  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  after  a  year's  imprisonment  had 
escaped  from  Albany,  thirsting  for  revenge,  obtained  from  his  father  the  command 
of  a  detachment  of  his  rangers,  and  permission  to  employ  them,  in  conjunction  with 
Brant,  against  the  settlements  in  Tryon  County.  Their  united  forces  amounted 
to  about  seven  hundred  men.  Information  of  the  movement  was  sent  to  Cherry 
Valley  and  the  Schoharie  forts,  but  the  presence  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  had 
lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security,  and  the  warning  was  disregarded. 

Cherry  Valley,  the  most  important  settlement  near  the  head-waters  of  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  Massachusetts 
troops,  under  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden.  On  November  8  he  received  a  despatch  from 
Fort  Schuyler,  informing  him  that  he  was  to  be  atUicked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians 
and  Tories,  then  assembled  upon  the  Tioga  River.  Treating  the  matter  with  uncon- 
cern, Alden  refused  to  permit  the  alarmed  inhabitants  to  move  into  the  fort,  but  on 
tlie  9th  sent  out  scouting-parties  in  various  directions.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing his  quarters,  which  were  outside  the  fort,  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
he  was  tomahawked  and  scalped  while  attempting  to  escape.  Sixteen  soldiers  and 
thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  were  killed.  Every  house 
wa.s  plundered  and  burned.  The  captured  women  and  children,  being  found  cum- 
boi-somc,  were  sent  back  next  day.  The  inhuman  conduct  of  Walter  Butler,  the 
leader  of  this  foray,  condemned  even  by  the  savage  Brant,  has  consigned  his  name  to 
eternal  infamy.  His  after-career  wsjs  cruel  but  brief,  and  when  in  1781  he  was  slain 
by  the  Oneidas  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  nis  body  was  left  to  decay, 
while  his  fallen  companions  were  buried  with  respect. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

HOSTILITIES  WITH  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS— THE  SHAWNEES— CORNSTALK— FORT 
HENRY- CONQUEST  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS— FORT  LAURENS. 

Although  the  Iroquois  formed,  as  it  were,  the  "  Tenth  Legion"  of  the  hostile 
Indians  employed  in  the  war,  yet  the  Western  savages  had  from  the  beginning 
evinced  their  hostility  to  the  colonics,  and  were  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  contest  against  them.  This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  position  of  the  important 
tribes  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  then  occupying  the  present  area  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  These  tribes  had  originally  emigrated  west  of  the  Alleghanies  with  embit- 
tered feelings  against  the  English  colonists  generally.  They  had  accepted  the  treaty 
of  peace  offered  them  in  rather  a  vaunting  spirit  by  Colonel  Bradstrect  on  Lake  Erie 
in  176-4,  but  subsequently  renewed  their  hostile  inroads,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  again  submitted  to  the  army  under 
Colonel  Bouquet,  delivering  up,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners, men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Delawares  had  not  held  a  definite  tribal  jmsition  for  a  long  period,  even  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the 
French,  and  it  was  an  erroneous  policy  in  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravian 
Brethren  not  to  set  the  colonies  right  on  this  subject,  laboring  as  they  did  from  their 
advent  in  1740  for  the  benefit  of  the  J  )('lawares,  and  knowing  that  there  wius  a 
suspicion  resting  on  them  of  being  favorable  to  the  French  interests.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion  of  this  tribe  from  Chicomico,  in  Southern  New  York,  in 
1744,  and  of  their  removal  to  the  Sus(iueliauna.  It  was  likewise  the  occasion  of 
their  ultimate  flight  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
massacre  of  their  people  at  Gnadenhiitten.  But  though  the  proclivities  of  the 
Delawares  were  long  uncertain,  those  of  the  Shawnees  were  not ;  they  assumed  an 
opciily  hostile  attitude.  The  latter  tribe  had  at  an  early  period  been  inimical  to  the 
iMiglish  colonies,  but,  being  vanquished,  they  had  transferred  their  hatred  to  the 
Americans  the  moment  the  llevolutionary  contest  commenced.  In  1755  they  were 
the  most  bitter  assailants  of  Braddock;  in  1758' they  massacred  the  garrison  of 
Sybert's  Fort,  on  the  Potomac ;  they  had  from  the  year  1763  most  strenuously 
opposed  the  settlement  of  Kentucky;  they  had  in  1774  taken  the  most  prominent 
part  in  resisting  the  expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore ;  and,  according  to  the  best  local 
authorities,*  between  the  years  1770  and  1779  the  activity  and  bitter  hostility  of 
this  celebrated  tribe  converted  the  left  banks  of  the  Ohio,  along  the  bordere  of 


'  He  Ilttss's  History  of  Western  Virgioiu,  1851,  p.  208. 
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Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  into  an  accldania.  Brave  and  dauntless,  but  vacillating, 
their  ruling  passion  was  a  love  of  war,  blood,  and  plunder.  Tradition  affirms  that 
in  ancient  times  they  had  fought  their  way  from  Florida  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  desper- 
ately did  they  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  into  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Their  central  location  was  at  Chiliicothe,  on  the  Scioto  River,  which  appears  to  have 
been  from  a  period  long  antecedent  a  metropolis  of  Indian  power.  Their  influence 
controlled  the  entire  valley,  and  they  lived  on  strict  terms  of  amity  with  the  Dela- 
wares,  the  Mingoes,  or  Ohio  Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  Miamis. 

The  Shawnee  chief  Cornstalk  was  friendly  to  the  colonists,  and  his  voice  and 
influence  were  for  peace,  and  his  eftorta  in  that  behalf  were  very  valuable.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy,  courage,  and  good  sense,  and  very  reliable.  The  trouble  and 
confusion  then  existing  about  him  led  him  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  in  1777  to  talk 
matters  over  with  the  commander  of  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha.  The 
Americans,  believing  that  the  Shawnees  were  inclined  to  unite  with  the  British, 
determined  to  retain  aim  and  Red  Hawk,  a  subordinate  chief,  who  was  with  him. 
Cornstalk  spoke  freely  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  said  to  Captain  Arbuckle,  the 
commander,  that  unless  he  and  his  friends  could  have  assurances  of  protection  from 
the  "  Long-Knives"  they  might  be  compelled  "  to  go  with  the  stream."  This  friendly 
visit  worked  differently  from  what  he  expected.  He  was  not  permitted  to  depart. 
Next  day  an  Indian  on  the  opposite  shore  hailed  the  fort.  He  was  brought  over, 
and  proved  to  be  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  who  was  anxious  for  his  father's  safety.  The 
son  wjis  also  secured  as  a  hostage.  A  few  days  later  a  white  hunter  was  killed  by 
unknown  Indians.  The  cry  was  instantly  raised,  "Kill  the  red  dogs  in  the  fort!" 
Arbuckle  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  this,  but  his  life  was  threatened.  The  mob 
rushed  to  the  place  where  the  cajjtives  were  confined.  Cornstsilk  met  them  at  the 
d(K)r,  and  was  pierced  by  seven  bullets.  Ills  son  and  Red  Hawk  were  also  slain. 
"  From  that  hour,"  says  Doddridge,  "  peace  was  not  to  be  hoped  for." 

The  Ohio  Valley,  with  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  genial  climate,  and  its  exuberant 
fertility,  had  been  from  its  earliest  discovery  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Indians  and  the  white  race.  Red  men  had  fought  for  it  among  themselves  for  many 
years,  as  is  proved  by  its  antiquities,  and  the  whites  succeeded  to  the  controversy. 
The  feet  of  Washington  trod  its  soil  as  early  as  \lb\\,  when  the  clvrter  of  George 
II.  was  granteil  for  its  occupancy.  Although  the  primary  objec*.  :.i'  iis  exploration, 
and  of  the  commissioners  and  armies  which  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  t.itered  its 
borders,  was  the  furtherance  of  governmental  iwlicy,  it  is  very-evident  tha*  there  were 
aboriginal  minds  of  sufficient  penetration  to  foresee  that  the  acquisition,  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  spread  of  the  arts  and  commerce  o\  "ivilized  life,  were  the  ultimate  ends 
'.'i  view.  This  may  readily  be  perceived  in  the  harangues  of  Pontiac  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Northwest  in  the  year  1703,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Tenuskund  at  "Wyoming 
and  of  Buckongaheela  at  Kaskaskia.  Every  movement  of  the  whites  towards  the 
West  Wits  regarded  by  thinking  Lulian  minds  as  having  the  same  object  in  view. 

Prior  to  the  expedition  of  Mcintosh,  a  friendly  Delaware  chief,  Kociuathaheelon, 
or  White  Eyes,  had  used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  tribes  from  raising  the  hatchet, 
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hut  an  opposite  influence  was  exercised  by  Captain  Pipe,  and  the  nation  became 
divided.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  tho  Dehiwares  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
About  this  time  three  noted  Loyalists,  Mclvee,  Elliot,  and  Girty,  fled  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  the  Dehiwares  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  against  the  American  cause.  Captain 
Pipe  was  so  much  influenced  by  their  counsel  that  in  a  large  assemblage  of  warriors 
lie  concluded  a  harangue  by  declaring  "  every  one  an  enemy  who  refuse'  to  fight  the 
Americans,  and  that  all  such  ought  to  be  put  to  death."  Koquathaheelon  boldly 
opposed  him,  denounced  the  policy,  and  sent  a  formal  message  to  tho  Scioto,  warning 
the  Indians  against  the  counsels  of  the  fugitives  Girty  and  McKee.  This  for  a 
while  had  *he  effect  of  keeping  the  Dehiwares  neutral ;  but  the  tribe  finally  decided 
to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the  struggling  colonies. 

Both  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  were  greatly  influenced  in  their  councils  by  the 
Wyandots  of  Sandusky,  a  reflective,  clear-minded  people,  who  had  once  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Iroquois  while  that  uiition  resided  on  the  Kanawaga,  and  who  still  held  a 
kind  of  umpirage  in  Western  Indian  councils.  It  was  against  the  local  residence  of 
this  tribe  at  Sandusky  that  Genenil  Lachlan  Mcintosh  was  directed  by  Congress  to 
proceed.  He  had  during  the  spring,  with  a  small  force  of  regulars  and  militia, 
descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Beaver  River,  where  he  erected  on  a  com- 
manding position  a  fort  called  Mcintosh.  It  intercepted  Indians  ascending  or 
descending  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  interior  marauding  parties  who  reached  the  river  at 
this  point.  The  force  assigned  him  for  the  expedition  against  Sandusky  was  one 
thousand  men.  But  such  were  the  delays  in  organizing  it  and  in  marching  through 
a  wilderness  to  the  Tuscarawas,  that  after  reaching  its  banks  he  there  constructed  a 
fort  called  Laurens,  and,  garrisoning  it,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Simon  Girty,  who,  with  two  other  Tory  emissaries, 
Elliot  and  McKee,  had  been  confined  by  the  patriots  at  Pittsburg,  and  wiio  was 
inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  revenge,  collected  about  four  hundred  Indian  warriors  at 
Sandusky,  and  marched  towanls  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  on  the  Kentucky  fron- 
tier. Fort  Henry,  a  small  work  near  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek  (now  Wheeling), 
was  garrisoned  by  about  forty  men  under  Colonel  Sheppard.  Girty,  undiscovered 
by  Sheppard's  scouts,  appeared  before  the  fort  with  his  followers  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  20.  Fortunately  for  the  settlers  around  the  fort,  they  had  scented 
danger  on  the  previous  evening,  and  t«ken  refuge  within  its  walls. 

The  first  onset  was  upon  a  reconnoitring  party  under  Captain  Mason,  who  was 
drawn  ii.to  an  ambuscade,  losing  half  his  men.  Of  Captain  Ogle's  i)arty  of  twelve 
who  salLed  out  to  the  assistance  of  Mason,  only  four  escaped,  and  the  little  garrison 
wius  reduced  to  only  twelve  men  and  youths,  among  whom  Colonel  Sheppard  and 
Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane  were  the  most  prominent.  Ebenezer  Zane,  twenty  years 
later,  founded  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Girty  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
fort.  Althougii  outnumbered  forty-fold.  Colonel  Sheppard  told  the  scoundrel  that  it 
should  never  be  surrendered  to  him  or  to  any  other  man  while  there  was  an  Amer- 
ican left  to  defend  it.  To  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  kept  up  for  six  hours,  the  sharp- 
shooters from  within  re])lied  with  fatal  efl'eet.     At  noon  they  fell  back,  and  the  firing 
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ceased.  To  replenish  their  ahnost  exhausted  stock  of  ammunition,  the  daring  feat 
of  bringing  a  keg  of  powder  to  the  fort  was  successfully  accomplished  by  an  intrepid 
young  woman,  a  sister  of  the  Zanes.  While  returning  at  full  speed  with  the  keg  in 
lier  arms,  the  Indians  sent  a  volley  of  bullets  after  her,  but  not  a  ball  touched  her 
person. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  attack  was  renewed.  An  attempt  to  force  the  gate 
was  abandoned  after  six  of  their  number  had  been  shot  down.  Approaching  dark- 
ness did  not  end  the  conflict.  The  Indians  converted  a  hollow  maple  log  into  a  field- 
piece,  and  after  dark  conveyed  it  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  It  was  bound  with 
chains,  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  missiles,  and  dis- 
charged against  the  gate  of  the  fort.  The  log  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments,  scat- 
tering its  projectiles  in  all  directions.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  but  not  a  picket 
of  the  fort  was  injured.  This  failure  discouraged  the  assailants,  and  the  conflict 
ceased  for  the  night.  Early  next  morning  Captain  Swearingen  and  fourteen  men 
arrived  and  fought  their  way  into  the  fort,  and  soon  after  Major  McCuUoch  arrived 
with  forty  mounted  men.  His  followers  entered  the  fort  in  safety,  but  he,  becoming 
separated  from  them,  was  obliged  to  fly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  narrowly 
escaped. 

Hopeless  of  success  after  this  augmentation  of  the  garrison,  Girty  and  his  savage 
band,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  fences,  and  killing  three  hundred  head  of  cuttle 
belonging  to  the  settlers,  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  Not  a  man  of  the  garrison 
was  lost  during  the  siege,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  between  sixty  and  one 
hundred.  The  courageous  defence  of  Fort  Henry  wjis  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  in  the  long  and  brilliant  record  of  our  border  warfare,  but  it  has  been 
unaccountably  overlooked  by  most  of  our  historians. 

The  erection  of  Forts  Mcintosh  and  Laurens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaver  and 
Tuscarawas  Rivers,  demonstrated  to  the  Indians  that  they  would  be  hold  accountable 
for  their  actions.  But  a  more  important  military  movement,  one  which  has  had  a 
j)ermanent  and  predominant  influence  on  the  history  of  the  West,  was  originated  in 
tlio  year  1778.  Western  Virginia  having  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Mingoes,  General  George  Rogei"s  Clarke  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  State  authorities  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  His  enterprise, 
courage,  and  tact  were  strongly  exemplified  in  this  expedition.  He  descended  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  by  the  river  Kanuwha,  the  mouth  of  which  was  his 
point  of  rendezvous,  with  a  "force  not  exceeding  two  hundred  men.  The  fort  at  this 
})oint  was  then  invested  by  Indians,  whom  he  successfully  routed  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man.  His  next  object  of  attack  was  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  from  which  he 
wiis  separated  by  a  wilderness  one  thousand  miles  in  extent.  But  he  had  a  force 
of  picked  men  whom  no  lack  of  means  could  discourage,  and  whose  heroic  ardor  no 
opposition  of  natural  impediments  could  dampen.  Descending  the  Ohio  to  its  falls, 
he  erected  a  small  fort  on  Corn  Island,  in  their  vicinity,  which  he  garrisoned  ^'ith  a 
few  men,  and  then  continued  his  course  down  the  river  to  within  sixty  miles  of  its 
mouth,  where  he  landed  his  men,  and  with  only  four  days'  provisions  commenced 
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Ilia  march  across  the  wilderness  to  the  Illinois  country.  He  was  six  days  in  reaching 
Kaskaskia,  during  two  of  which  his  little  army  was  destitute  of  provisions.  Reach- 
ing the  town  at  midnight,  and  finding  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  asleep,  he  carried 
it  by  surprise,  taking  the  commandant,  llocheblave,  prisoner,  whom  he  immediately 
sent  under  guard  to  Richmond,  together  with  important  letters  and  papers  implicating 
persons  in  power.  The  fort  was  found  to  be  sufliciently  strong  to  have  been  defended 
against  a  force  of  one  thousand  men.  The  following  day,  finding  horses  in  the 
vicinity,  General  Clarke  mounted  about  thirty  of  his  men,  under  Captain  Bowman, 
and  sent  them  against  the  upper  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Missi8sij>pi.  They  took 
])ossession  of  the  French  towns  and  villages  as  high  up  as  Cahokia,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  days  thereafter  no  less  than  three  luindred  of  the  French  inhabitants  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  government.  Leaving  a  garrison  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  General  Clarke  then  proceeded  across  the  country  to  Vincennes,  on  the 
AVabash,  which  he  also  surprised  and  captured.  The  march  was  long,  the  sejison 
increment;  the  track  lay  through  an  unbroken  wilderness  and  overflowed  bottoms. 
His  stock  of  i)rovisions  was  scanty,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  his  men. 
He  could  muster  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  but  he  succeeded  in  inspiring 
this  handful  wiJi  his  own  heroic  spirit.  The  difiiculties  were  mucli  greater  than  he 
anticipated.  For  days  his  route  led  through  the  drowned  lands  of  Illinois,  his  stock 
of  provisions  became  exhausted,  his  guides  lost  tlieir  way,  and  the  most  intrepid  of 
his  followers  at  times  gave  way  to  despair.  Emerging  at  length  from  these  difficul- 
ties, Vincennes  was  coinjjletely  surprised,  the  governor  and  garrison  became  prisoners 
of  war,  and,  like  their  comj)atriots  at  Kjiska.skia,  were  sent  on  to  Virginia.  This 
post  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Miami  country,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  Frencii 
trade,  and  had  been  established  iis  a  mission  in  1710.  Its  importance  was  so  much 
felt  by  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  that  he  suddenly  mustered  u  force  and  recap- 
tured the  place.  General  Clarke,  who  was  at  Point  Pleasant  (West  Virginia),  on 
hearitig  of  this,  altiiough  it  was  then  winter,  determined  to  retake  the  post,  and,  with 
a  resolute  party  of  men,  who  during  their  march  fre(piently  waded  through  water 
breast-high,  executed  his  purpose,  also  making  Hamilton  j)risoner.  This  man  was  a 
rough,  bad-tempered,  and  cruel  officer,  who  had  excited  the  ire  of  the  Indians  by  his 
malignancy. 

The  ettl'ct  of  these  movements  on  the  mass  of  the  Indians  was  more  important  in 
a  political  view  than  it  appeared  to  be.  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  had  been  mere 
outposts  to  Detroit,  which  was  a  depot  for  tin*  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians,  and 
where  they  received  the  rewards  for  the  scalj)s  they  brought  in. 

The  efi'ect  uj)on  the  Delaware  nation  of  the  operations  during  this  year,  of  which 
Fort  Pitt  was  the  centn!,  was  to  promote  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  signed  on  the  17th  of  September,  177H,  by  the  chi«;fs  Koqnathaheelon,  or  White 
Eyes,  Pipe,  and  Killbuck,  before  Generals  Andrew  and  Thonuus  Lewis.  This  was 
tiie  first  of  a  long  list  of  treaties  with  the  Indian  tril)es,  in  which  the  nations,  when 
j)ressod  l)y  war,  sonietin)es  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceded  j)oint.s  which  on 
some  occasions  the  want  of  po2>ular  supj)ort,  and  again  the  lack  of  ])o\ver  in  their 
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governments,  did  not  enable  them  to  comply  with,  although  the  aboriginal  delegates 
who  gave  their  assent  to  them  did  so  with  lull  integrity  of  purpose.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Delaware  nation  wiw  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  United 
States,  for  besides  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  dated 
June  21,  1785,  a  sii|)plementary  article  to  that  treaty  provided  that  the  chiefs 
Kelelamand,  White  Eyes,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  of  note,  who  took  up  the 
hatchet  for  the  United  States,  should  be  received  back  into  the  Delaware  nation,  and 
reinstated  in  all  their  original  rights  without  any  prejudice. 

Fort  Laurens,  erected  on  the  Tuscarawius  in  1778  by  General  Mcintosh,  at  the 
terminus  of  his  march  against  Sandusky,  was  left  in  comiiuind  of  Colonel  Gibson, 
with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  garrison  to 
put  bells  on  their  liorses  and  send  them  out  to  graze  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  were 
visited  and  looked  after.  This  being  observed  by  the  Indians  who  infested  the 
surrounding  forests,  they  stole  all  the  animals,  first  removing  the  bells  from  their 
necks.  Selecting  a  spot  suitable  for  an  ambuscade,  the  bells  were  tied  to  the  stalks 
of  stout  weeds  or  flexible  twigs,  and  the  Indians,  lying  down  on  the  ground,  care- 
ftilly  shook  them,  so  as  to  simulate  the  noise  they  would  make  while  the  horses  were 
cropping  grass.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  Of  a  party  of  sixteen  men  sent  to  catch 
the  animals,  which  were  supposed  to  have  strayed,  fourteen  were  shot  dead,  and  the 
other  two  were  taken  prisoners :  one  of  the  latter  returned  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  but  his  comrade  was  never  more  heard  of.  Flushed  with  the  success  of  this 
manoeuvre,  the  entire  body  of  Indians  towards  evening  marched  across  the  prairie  in 
full  view  of  the  garrison,  but  at  a  safo  distance.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  warriors 
were  counted  from  one  of  the  bastions,  painted  and  feathered  for  war,  and  appearing 
to  make  this  display  as  a  challenge  to  combat.  They  then  crossed  the  Tuscarawiis, 
and  encamped  on  an  elevated  site  within  view  of  the  fort,  where  they  remained  for 
several  weeks  watching  the  garrison.  While  located  at  this  spot  they  affected  to  keep 
up  a  good  understanding  with  the  officers  of  the  fort  through  one  of  tlu>o  speaking 
go-betweens  who  have  been  so  fruitful  of  mischief  in  our  military  history.  At 
Iciiglli,  their  resources  failing,  they  sent  word  that  if  a  barrel  of  flour  was  su'  plied 
10  liicm  they  would  on  the  following  day  submit  proposals  of  peace.  The  flour 
being  duly  delivered,  the  whole  gang  immediately  decamped,  removing  to  some  part 
of  the  forest  where  so  considerable  a  body  could  more  readily  obtain  subsistence. 

It  has  ever  been  a  fatal  mistake  to  put  trust  in  Indian  fidelity  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  party  of  spies  were  left  by  the  Indians  in  the  woods.  As  the  supplies 
of  the  garrison  began  to  diminisii,  the  invalids,  amounting  to  ten  or  a  dozen  men, 
were  sent  to  Fort  Mcintosh  under  an  escort  of  fifteen  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Clark,  of  the  line.  This  party  had  proceeded  but  two  miles  when  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  Indians,  and  all  killed  except  four,  one  of  whom,  a  captain, 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to  the  fort. 

The  garrison  now  experienced  severe  suffering  from  hunger,  the  fort  being  in  a 
remote  position,  so  that  it  could  be  supplied  only  by  means  of  trains  of  pack-horses, 
convoyed    throJigh    the  wilderness    by  expensive  escorts.      Fortunately,   General 
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]V[eIntosh  arrived  with  supplies  and  seven  hundred  men ;  but  the  joy  produced  hy 
his  arrival  wellnigh  proved  a  fatal  misfortune,  as  the  salute  of  musketry  fired  from 
the  ramparts  caused  a  stampede  among  the  horses  of  tlie  pack-trains,  which,  running 
affrighted  through  the  forest,  scattered  their  burdens  of  provisions  and  flour  on  the 
ground.  When  Mcintosh  departed  from  the  fort  he  left  Major  Vernon  in  command, 
who,  being  finally  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  a 
powerful  and  treacherous  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort,  and  returned  with  his  command 
to  Fort  Mcintosh.  These  transactions  furnish  material  for  a  good  commentwry  on 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Pitt,  concluded  on  the  17th  of  the  preceding  September,  The 
Dclnwares,  who  signed  this  treaty,  occupied  the  entire  valley  of  the  Muskingum, 
of  which  the  Tuscarawas  is  a  branch,  and,  being  generally  under  the  sway  of  the 
Wyandota  of  Sandusky,  had  in  fact  no  power  to  carry  out,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  authority  to  conclude,  such  a  treaty. 

Tiie  erection  of  Fort  Laurens  was,  in  truth,  a  monument  of  the  failure  of  the 
militiiry  expedition  against  Detroit,  projected  with  so  much  confidence  at  that  time, 
and  its  abandonment  may  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
position  as  a  check  ujion  the  Indians. 

While  these  movements  were  going  forward  on  the  Tuscarawas  and  in  the  forests 
surrounding  Fort  Laurens,  the  Indians  perpetrated  a  series  of  heart-rending  mur- 
ders along  the  river  Monongahela.'  A  recital  of  these  atrocities  would  only  serve 
to  prove  that  no  trust  could  be  placed  in  any  public  avowal  of  friendship  by  the 
savages,  whether  professed  in  conferences  or  by  formal  treaties. 

'  Do  Huss'g  History  of  Western  Vir};inia,  p.  208;  Whcclini;,  1851.  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare, 
Clarksburjr.  Virf.'inia,  1831.  It  appears  from  this  author  that  fifleen  persons  in  Western  Virginia  of  the 
name  of  Schoolcraft  (coDDeotions  of  the  writer)  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Shawnees  during 
this  period. 
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BATTLE  OP  MINNISINK— SULLIVAN  RAVAGES  THE  IROQUOIS  TERRITORY— INDIAN 
AND  TORY  RAIDS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK— CHEROKEE  HOSTILITIES— MAS- 
8ACRE  OF  THE   MORAVIAN  DELAWARES. 

Thk  frequency  and  severity  of  the  attacks  made  by  tlie  Iroquois  on  the  frontiers 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  induced  the  Americans  to  make  a  sudden  descent 
during  this  year  on  the  Onondagas.  The  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  committed 
to  Colonel  Van  Schaick  by  General  James  Clinton,  the  commanding  officer  in  that 
district.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Willett,  and  furnished  with  every  necessary  supply,  embarked  in  thirty  bateaux  on 
Wood  Creek,  west  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  summit,  and,  passing  rapidly  through  Oneida 
Lake  and  River,  landed  during  the  night  at  the  site  of  old  Fort  Brewerton,  whence 
they  pressed  swiftly  forward,  using  every  precaution  to  prevent  an  alarm.  The  sur- 
j)rise  would  have  been  complete  but  for  the  capture  of  a  warrior  near  the  castle. 
As  it  was,  however,  thirty-three  warriors  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  stores,  arms,  and  provisions.  The  castle 
and  village  were  burned,  and  the  country  devastated  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles. 
The  army  then  returned  to  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  retributive  measures  are  attended  by  any  advantages. 
Tiie  Onondagiis  determining  to  rct^diatc.  Brant  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  three 
hundred  warriors  of  that  and  other  tribes,  who  attacked  Schoharie  and  its  environs, 
which  had  so  frequently,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  been  the  scene 
of  every  species  of  Indian  outrage, — the  property  of  the  inhabitants  plundered,  their 
liouses  burned,  and  themselves  murdered  and  scalped.  It  appeared  as  if  the  Mohawk 
Indiana,  and  their  beau-ideal,  Brant,  could  never  forgive  the  sturdy  jiatriotism  of  the 
people  of  that  valley. 

Palatine,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  parties  of 
Indians  from  the  Canada  border,  and  many  persons  killed ;  but  no  event  which 
occurred  during  this  year  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the 
battle  and  massacre  at  Minnisink,  a  fertile  island  in  the  Delaware  River,  which  had 
long  been  the  camping-  and  council-ground  of  the  Lenape  and  of  the  Southern 
Indians  in  their  progress  to  the  Hudson  Valley  by  way  of  the  Wallkill.  Few 
j)laces  have  better  claims  to  antiquarian  interest  than  the  town  of  Minnisink,  or 
"  The  Place  of  the  Island." 

Having  reached  the  vicinity  of  this  town  on  the  night  of  July  19,  with  sixty 
warriors  and  twenty-seven  Tories  disguised  as  Indians,  Brant  attacked  it  while  the 
inhabitant.s  were  asleep,  burned  two  dwelling-houses,  twelve  barns,  a  small  stockade 
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fort,  ami  two  inillH,  killed  several  of  the  inliiibitants,  took  others  prinoiierH,  iiihI  tlieii 
laviifjeil  the  Hurroinidiiij^  fariiis,  driving  oil"  the  eattlo  and  iiorses  to  the  plaee  wiiero 
he  had  left  the  main  body  of  IiIh  warriorn.  When  intelligenee  of  tluH  outrage  reaehed 
Closhen,  tlie  excitement  became  intenwe.  A  militia  force  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  men  innfantly  marched  from  Orange  County  in  pursuit,  and  overtook  the  enemy 
on  the  second  day. 

Their  leader,  Colonel  Tusten,  well  accpiainted  with  the  craftiness  and  skill  of 
Urant,  opposed  the  measure,  as  too  hazardous  with  their  snuill  force.  He  was  over- 
ruled, and  Coloncd  Hathorne,  of  the  Warwick  militia,  Tusten's  senior,  joining  them 
with  u  small  reinforcement  just  before  the  battle,  took  command.  At  Half- Way 
lirook  they  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  the  previous  night,  its  numerous 
watch-llres  still  smoking,  indicating  a  large  force.  The  two  colonels,  with  the  more 
cautious  of  the  company,  were  for  discontinuing  the  ])ursuit,  but  they  were  opposed 
by  a  large  majority,  and  all  pressed  eagerly  forward.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  moving  towards  a  fording-place.  Hathorne  so 
di8j)osed  his  men  as  to  intercept  them,  but  Brant,  perceiving  his  design,  wheeled  his 
forces,  and,  gaining  a  deep  ravine  which  the  whites  had  crossed,  took  up  an  advan- 
tageous position  in  their  rear,  and  then  formed  an  ambuscade. 

Disap|)ointed  in  not  finding  the  enemy,  the  Ameri'-  s  were  marching  back, 
when  they  were  fired  upon.  A  desperate  contest  ensued,  lasting  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  until  sunset,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  Orange  County  men  failed.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  superior  in  numl)ers.  and  one-third  of  Ilathorne's  trooj)s  became 
separated  from  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  A  final  attack  broke 
the  hollow  square  of  the  Americans,  who  retreated.  One  hundred  and  two  had 
fallen,  and  seventeen,  who  were  wounded,  were  placed  uruler  Dr.  Tusten's  care 
behind  a  rocky  jioint.  The  Indians  rushed  upon  them  furiously  and  tomahawked 
them  all,  notwithstanding  their  appeals  for  mercy.  Brant  himself  sunk  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  head  of  Colonel  Wisner,  one  of  the  wounded,  and  his  savage  cruelty 
on  this  occasion  remains  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  his  memory. 

It  is  probable  that  this  atrocity  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  expedition 
under  General  ISullivan,  which  marched  against  the  Inupiois  cantons  during  the 
following  year. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  New  York,  a  body  of  two  hundred  Indians 
and  one  hundred  refugee  Royalists,  under  the  command  of  McDonald,  appeared  on 
the  borders  of  Northamj)ton  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  burned  many  houses 
and  committed  several  niuiders.  A  few  days  subsequently  they  invested  Freeland's 
]"^)rt,  on  the  Susfjuehanna,  the  garrison  of  which  wtus  too  weak  to  defend  the  works, 
which  had  served  principally  as  a  shelter  for  women  and  children  while  the  men 
were  attending  to  the  duties  which  they  owed  their  country.  Captain  Hawkins 
Boon,  who  with  thirty  men  wius  stationed  in  the  vicinity,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort,  and,  upon  finding  that  it  had  been  surrendered,  valiantly  attacked  the  besiegers, 
and  was  killed,  togetiier  with  eighteen  of  bis  men.  This  affair  hapi>ened  about  tiie 
same  time  as  the  tragic  events  of  Minnisink. 
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Tlio  war  hud  now  coiitimiocl  m-iirly  five  yearH,  and  the  operations  of  the  BritiHli 
army  (hiring  that  period,  nortii,  Houth,  eiust,  and  went,  liad  i)roved  a  severe  tax  on  the 
military  resources  and  strengtli  of  tiie  eoiintry.  Hut  tiieso  saeriflees  to  patriotism 
and  high  jjrineiph's  were  considered  as  notiiing  compared  to  the  suHbrings  caused  hy 
the  savage  auxiliaries  of  the  British  armies,  who  were  utter  strangem  to  the  laws  of 
liomanity.  The  Americans  hitterly  reproached  their  foes  for  paying  their  Indian 
allies  a  price  for  the  scalps  they  took,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  censure 
was  justly  deserved. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Washington  that  the  (dieapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of 
opposing  the  Iinlians  was  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country.  These  tribes,  nurtured 
in  the  secret  rccesse.--  of  tlu^  forest,  were  thoroughly  ac(piainted  with  every  avenue 
through  their  depths,  and  thence  pounced  upon  the  u'lguarded  settlements  when 
least  expected,  ilying  back  to  their  lairs  in  the  wih'i  ■  oss  before  an  effective  mili- 
tary force  could  Im;  concentrated  to  pursue  them.  B_,'  lieso  inroads,  Washington 
observer,  the  Indians  had  everything  to  gain,  and  verj'  lii'le  to  lose,  whereas  the  very 
reverse  wouhl  be  the  case  if  their  towns  and  retrcut*  were  visited  witii  the  calamities 
of  war. 

Confffinably  to  these  views,  the  year  1779  witnessed  the  march  of  the  well- 
organli.id  army  of  (Jeneral  Sullivan  into  the  lieart  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Iroquois  confederacy  at  a  season  when  their  orchards  and  fields  were  fully  laden  with 
grain  and  fruits.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate  the  country 
to  Niagara,  and  break  up  "the  nest  of  vipers"  there.  Sullivan  had  g.iHantly  aided 
Washington  in  the  capture  of  Trenton,  and  was  selected  for  this  service  after  mature 
consideration.'  His  entire  force  consisted  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  under 
CJcneral  James  Clinton,  marched  from  Central  New  York  northwardly  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  and  the  other,  from  Pennsylvania,  luscendcd  the  Susquehanna, 
Clinton,  with  five  brigades,  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  across  the  country  from 
VMiw'yAww'WfhxA  point  iVappui  on  the  Mohawk,  to  Otsego  Lake,  carrying  with  him 
two  hundred  and  twenty  Initcaux,  all  his  stores,  artillery,  and  a  full  supply  of  pro- 
visions. From  this  [Mint  he  followed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Susquehanna, 
joining  (Jeneral  Sullivan  and  the  Pennsylvania  trooi)8  at  Tioga  Point.  Their  total 
iuice  amounted  to  live  thousand  men.  It  includeil  the  brigades  of  Clinton,  Hand, 
Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  artillery  and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  After 
the  delays  incident  to  the  collection  and  regulation  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  the 
army  j)roceeded  up  the  river  late  in  August,  and  a.scended  the  Chemutig  branch  to 
Newtown,  at  present  called  Elmira.  The  enemy,  anticipating  the  movement,  had 
prepared  to  oppose  the  army  by  erecting  a  breastwork  across  a  peninsula  in  front  of 
the  place  of  landing,  thus  occupying  a  formidable  position.  Brant  commanded  the 
Inxiuois,  mustering  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  who  were  supported  by  two  hundred 
regular  British  troops  and  rangers,  under  Colonel  John  Butler,  Sir  John  Johnson, 
anti  some  of  the  other  noted  Royalist  commanders  of  that  period.     This  force  was  so 
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disposed  among  the  adjo!;>iug  hills,  and  screened  by  brush,  thickets,  and  logs,  as  to 
be  entirely  concealed,  and  it  was  so  covered  by  a  bend  in  the  river  that  only  the 
front  and  one  flunk  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assailants.    That  flank  rested 
upon  a  steep  hill  or  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river.     Farther  to  the 
left  was  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the 
Americans.     Detachments  of  the  enemy  were  stationed  on  both  hills,  having  a  line 
of  communication,  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  they  might  fall  upon  the  assail- 
ants' flank  and  rear  as  soon  as  the  action  should  commence.     Their  connecting  forti- 
fication was  so  disposed  that  both  flanks  of  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  an 
enfilading  fire.     The  army  landed  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  the  enemy's  position 
wius  discovered  by  the  advance  guard,  under  Major  Parr,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     General  Hand  immediately  formed  the  light  infantry  in  a  wood  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  Indian  breastwork,  where  he  remained  until  the  rest  of 
the  troops  came  up.     While  these  movenicnts  were  in  progress,  small  parties  of 
Indians  sallied  from  their  intrenchments  and  began  a  desultory  firing,  as  suddenly 
retreating  when  attacked,  and  making  the  woods  resound  with  their  savage  yells. 
Tlicir  intention  evidently  was  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  present  in  very 
great  numbers,  and  were  the  only  force  to  be  encountered.     Judging  truly  that  the 
hill  on  his  right  was  occupied  by  the  Indians,  Sullivan  ordered  Poor  with  his  brigade 
to  attempt  its  ascent,  and  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  while  the  artil- 
lery, suj)ported  by  the  main  body  of  the  army,  attacked  them  in  front.     Both  orders 
were  promj)tly  executed.     The  ascent  being  gained,  the  Americans  poured  in  their 
lire,  while  the  enemy  for  two  hours  withstood  a  heavy  fire  directly  in  front.     Both 
the  Indians  and  their  allies  fought  manfully,  but  the  Americans  pressed  on  with 
great  determination.     Every  tree,  rock,  and  thicket  sheltered  an  enemy,  who  sent 
forth  his  deadly  messengers.     The  Intlians  yielded  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  inch  by 
inch,  being  freciuently  driven  from  their  shelter  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Such 
obstinacy  had  not  been  paralleled  since  the  battle  of  Oriakany.     Brant,  the  moving 
and  animating  sj)irit  of  the  Indians,  urged  on  the  warriors  with  his  voice,  and  their 
incessant  yells  almost  drowncil  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  until  the  quickly  succeeding 
and  regular  reverberations  of  the  artillery  overpowered  all  other  sounds.     It  was 
remarked  by  an  oflicer  who  was  [)resent  that  the  roa  •  of  this  cannonade  was  most 
cunimanding  and  "  elegant."     The   Indians  still  maintained  their  ground  in  front, 
tl'ough  till'  tremendous  fire  from  Poor's  brigade  had  so  thinned  their  flank  tliat  a 
reinforcfincMt  of  a  battalion  of  rangers  was  ordered  up  to  sustain  it.     In  vain  did 
the  enemy  contest  the  ground  from  point  to  j)oint,  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  position. 
This  oflicer  at  length  ascended  the  hill  and  attacked  them  in  flank,  a  move  which 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.     Observing  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, tiie  yell  of  retreat  was  sounded  by  the  Indians,  and  red  and  white  men, 
impelled  by  one  impulse,  i)recipitately  fled  across  the  Clienning  River,  aliandoning 
tlicir  works,  their  packs,  provisions,  and  a  (piantity  of  arms.     The  action  liad  been 
protniclc"!  and  sanguinary.     Contrary  to  the  Indian  custom,  some  of  tiieir  warriors 
who  had  fallen  were  left  on  the  battle-field,  and  others  were  found  hastily  Ijuried  by 
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the  way.     The  American  loss  was  but  six  killed  and  fifty  wounded.     A  large  part 
of  Sullivan's  force  was  not  brought  into  action  at  all. 

This  battle,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  decided  the  result  of  the  campaign.  It 
vindicated  the  oi)inion  of  Washington  that  the  Indians  must  be  encountered  in  their 
own  country,  and  it  effectually  destroyed  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  Indians,  having 
fled  in  a  panic,  never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  whence 
they  scattered  to  their  respective  villages.  They  did  not  rally,  as  they  might  have 
done,  and  oppose  Sullivan's  forces  at  defiles  on  the  route.  The  Americans  pur- 
sued them  vigorously,  with  four  brass  three-pounders  and  the  entire  disposable  force. 
The  army  encamped  at  Catherine's  Town  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  began  to 
destroy  villages,  corn-fields,  and  orchards  in  the  surrounding  country,  continuing 
the  work  of  devastation  through  the  Genesee  country  and  the  Genesee  Valley.  On 
the  7th  of  the  month  the  army  crossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  moved  for- 
ward to  the  capital  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  Kanadaseagea,  now  Geneva.  This  place  con- 
tained about  sixty  houses,  surrounded  with  gardens,  orchards  of  apple-  and  peach- 
trees,  and  luxuriant  corn-fields.  Butler,  the  commandant  of  the  defeated  rangers, 
had  endeavored  to  induce  the  Senecas  to  rally  here,  but  in  vain.  They  fled,  aban- 
doning everything,  and  the  torch  and  axe  of  their  foes  were  employed  to  level  every 
tenement  and  living  fruit-tree  to  the  ground. 

From  this  point  the  army  proceeded  to  Canandaigua,  where  were  found  twenty- 
three  large  and  "  elegant"  houses,  mostly  frame,  together  with  very  extensive  fields 
of  corn,  all  of  which  were  destroyed.  The  next  point  of  note  in  the  marcli  was 
Iloneoye,  a  village  containing  ten  houses,  which  were  burned.  Here  a  small  post 
was  established  as  a  depot.  As  General  Sullivan  advanced  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee,  the  Indians  determined  again  to  oppose  him,  and,  having  organized  their 
forces,  presented  themselves  in  battle-array  between  Honeoye  and  Conesus  Lake. 
They  attacked  the  advance-guard  in  mistake,  supposing  it  to  be  the  entire  force,  but, 
liaving  seen  it  fall  back  on  the  main  army,  they  did  not  await  the  approach  of  the 
latter.  In  this  aflray  they  captured  a  friendly  Oneida,  who  was  inhumanly  butch- 
ered by  a  malignant  chief  named  Little  Beard.  At  this  time,  also.  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  twenty-six  men  to  reconnoitre  Little  Beard's  town,  wsia 
captured,  and  most  inhumanly  tortured,  notwithst^Muliiig  his  appeal  to  Brant  as  a 
Masonic  brother. 

The  army  moved  forward  to  the  flats  of  the  Genesee,  where  the  Indians  made  a 
sliow  of  resistance.  General  Clinton  immediately  prepared  to  attack  and  surround 
them  by  extending  his  flanks,  but,  observing  the  object  of  liis  movement,  they  re- 
iicated.  1  iie  army  the>i  crossed  the  Genesee  to  the  principal  town  of  the  Indians, 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses,  which  were  burned,  and  the  sur- 
rounding fields  di>stroyed.  It  was  these  fertile  fields  which  had  furnished  the  savages 
with  the  moans  of  carrying  on  their  predatory  and  murderous  expeditions.  General 
Sullivan  had  been  instructed  to  make  them  feel  the  strength  of  the  American  arms 
with  the  bitterness  of  domestic  des(jlation,  for  which  purpose  detachments  were  sent 
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out  at  every  suitable  point  to  lay  waste  their  fields,  cut  clown  their  orchards,  destroy 
their  villages,  and  cripple  them  in  their  means.  In  carrying  out  these  orders  not 
less  than  forty  Indian  towns  were  burned,  and  the  tourist  who  after  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  yeare  visits  the  ruins  caused  by  these  acts  of  military  vengeance  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  descended  upon  the  Indian  villages  and 
orchards.  Having  accomplished  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  army 
recrossed  the  Genesee  on  the  16th  of  September,  passed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake 
on  the  20th,  reached  the  original  rendezvous  at  Tioga  on  the  30th,  and  within  a 
fortnight  returned  to  their  respective  points  of  departure.  Why  Sullivan  did  not 
extend  his  victorious  march  to  Niagara,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories  and  Indians, 
the  breaking  up  of  which  would  have  secured  a  period  of  repose  to  the  white  settle- 
ments, is  not  clearly  understood.  The  terrible  chastisement  inflicted  by  him,  while 
it  awed  the  Indians,  did  not  crush  them.  It  strengthened  their  hatred  for  the  white 
man,  and  extended  it  through  the  tribes  upon  the  Lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  Washington  was  named  by  them  An-na-ta-kaw-see,  taker  of  towns,  or  town- 
destroyer. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  a  detachment  of  seventy  men  from  the  Kentucky 
district  of  Virginia,  under  Major  Ilodgers,  was  surprised  by  the  Shawnees  while 
siscending  the  Ohio  liiver.  On  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River  they 
discovered  a  few  hostile  Indians  standing  on  a  sand-bar,  whilst  a  canoe  was  being 
propelled  towards  them,  as  if  its  occupants  desired  to  hold  friendly  intercourse. 
Rodgers,  who  was  on  the  alert,  immediately  made  his  boat  fast  to  the  shore,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  he  had  seen.  They  i)roved  to  be  only  a  decoy  to  lead 
him  into  an  ambuscade.  The  moment  he  landed  and  commenced  an  assault  on  the 
small  party,  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  enemy  issued  from  their  concealment, 
poured  in  a  heavy  and  deadly  lire,  and  then  rusheil  forward  with  their  tomahawks, 
instantly  killing  Rodgers  and  forty-five  of  his  men.  The  remainder  fled  towards 
the  boat,  l>ut  the  Indians  had  anticipated  them  by  its  ciii)ture.  Retreat  being  thus 
cut  off,  they  faced  the  foe,  and  fought  desperately  as  long  as  daylight  histed,  when 
small  number  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  finally  reached  llarrisburg.  The  details 
of  the  escape  of  Renham,  who  was  shot  through  the  hi[>s  on  this  occasion,  possess  a 
thrilling  interest. 

The  expedition  of  Sullivan  against  the  Iroquois  proved  so  destructive  to  them 
that  they  were  compelled  to  seek  food  and  shelter  from  the  Rritish  authorities  at 
Niagara.  Tiie  adherence  to  the  American  cause  of  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras, 
living  on  their  lands,  had  occasioned  ill  feelings  to  be  entertained  by  the  other  Iro- 
(piuis  against  them.  Every  persuasion  had  been  used  in  vain  to  induce  them  to  join 
the  royal  standard.  Their  conduct  at  Oriskaiiy,  and  their  hospitality  to  the  mis- 
sionary Kirkland,  bail  been  the  subject  of  sharj)  remonstrances  by  Guy  Johnson, 
who  peremptorily  ordered  Kirkland  to  leave  the  country.  Although  but  few  of 
these  tribes  joined  (icneral  Clinton's  division  in  the  Genesee  campaign,  and  those 
only  i'.n  giiidis,  yet  when  tiie  Seiuras  captured  the  faithful  guide,  llonyerry,  at  Boyd's 
defeat,  in  their  rage  they  literally  hewed  him  in  pieces.     General  llaldimand,  of 
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Canada,  had  in  a  special  written  message  threatened  vengeance  on  the  Oneida  tribes 
for  deserting,  as  he  te;-ined  it,  the  British  cause,  and  thus  forgetting  the  wise  counsels 
of  their  old  and  respected  but  deceased  friend  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  he  executed,  with  the  assistance  of  Brant 
and  a  force  of  Tories.  Suddenly  attacking  the  village  of  Oneida  Castle,  they  drove 
the  Indians  from  this  ancient  seat,  burned  their  dwellings,  their  church,  and  their 
school-house,  and  destroyed  their  corn,  as  well  as  every  other  means  of  subsistence. 
The  Oneidas  fled  to  the  Lower  Mohawk,  where  they  were  protected  and  supported 
during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  May  Sir  John  Johnson  entered  Johnstown  with  five  hundred 
regulars,  a  detachment  of  his  own  regiment  of  Royal  Greens,  and  about  two  hundred 
Indians  and  Tories.  Marching  from  the  direction  of  Crown  Point  through  the 
woods  to  the  Sacondaga,  they  entered  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  at  midnight  entirely 
unheralded.  This  foray  was  one  of  the  most  shocking  transactions  of  the  whole 
war.  The  Indians  roved  from  house  to  house,  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  plun- 
dering, destroying,  and  burning  their  property.  Among  the  number  of  those  slain 
by  the  savages  were  four  octogenarians,  whose  locks  were  silvered  by  age,  including 
the  patriot  Fonda,  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Cattle  and  sheep  were  driven  off,  and 
hoi-ses  stolen  from  their  stalls.  Sir  John  recovered  the  plate  which  had  been  buried 
in  his  cellars  in  177G,  and  then  retraced  his  steps  to  Canada,  after  having  le.t  a  last- 
ing mark  of  his  vengeance  on  the  home  and  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
the  country  of  his  youth,  notwithstanding  his  father  had  there  risen  to  power  and 
greatness  from  an  obscure  original,  and  that  his  bones  were  there  buried.  The 
Mohawk  Valley  had  been  subjected  to  the  twofold  vengeance  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Tories,  who  rivalled  one  another  in  their  deeds  of  cruelty  and  vandalism,  until  it  pre- 
sented as  denuded  an  appearance  as  a  swept  threshing-floor.  The  flail  of  warfare 
had  beaten  out  everything  except  that  sturdy  patriotism  which  increased  in  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  trials.  This  attack  was  conducted  in  a  stealthy 
and  silent  manner.  No  patriotic  drum  had  sounded  the  call  to  arms.  The  enemy 
advanced  with  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  tiger,  and  returned  to  their  haunts  with  the 
tiger's  reward, — blood  and  plunder. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  complicity  of  the  aborigines  in  this  preda- 
tory warfare,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  their  natural  lack  of  humane  feel- 
ings. This  will  not,  however,  apply  to  men  educated  in  the  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion. Even  Thayendanagea,  the  Typhon  of  the  Revolution,  found  apologists  for  the 
greatest  of  his  enormities,  and  we  have  certainly  high  authority  for  the  palliation  of 
crime  in  those  who  know  not  what  they  do.  But  nothing  can  excuse  the  conduct 
of  those  who  perpetrate  crimes  with  a  clear  moral  perception  of  the  enormity  of  their 
ileeds. 

Scarcely  had  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  myrmidons  returned  in  safety  to  Canada 
when  the  nefarious  business  of  plunder,  murder,  and  arson  was  resumed  in  the 
iScholiarie  Valley,  which  had  ever  been  deemed  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk.     From  the  year  1712,  the  period  of  its  first  aettle- 
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ment  by  Europeans,  it  liad  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  lands, 
and  for  the  rich  abundance  of  its  cereals,  the  crops  of  which  during  the  year  1780 
had  been  more  than  ordinarily  profuse. 

The  troops  designed  for  this  foray,  and  collected  at  La  Chine,  were  landed  at 
Oswego,  and  marched  across  the  country  to  the  Susquehanna.  They  consisted  of 
three  companies  of  Royal  Greens,  two  hundred  rangers,  a  company  of  yageis,  armed 
with  short  rifles,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  Mohawks.  They  were  joined  at 
Tioga  by  the  Senecas  under  Cornplanter.  The  whole  force  has  been  estimated  at 
from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery ;  each  man 
was  supplied  with  eighty  rounds  of  ammunition.  Sir  John  commanded  the  regulars, 
and  Brant  the  Iroquois.  Their  appearance  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  was  heralded  by 
the  smoke  of  burning  dwellings,  barns,  and  hay-stacks,  and  by  the  wild  tumult  of 
savage  warfare.  Three  small  stockaded  forts  were  erected  in  the  valley,  which  were 
but  feebly  garrisoned,  and  ill  supplied  with  ammunition.  The  principal  attack  was 
made  on  the  central  fort,  but  the  resolution  of  its  garrison,  weak  though  it  was,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  military  skill.  A  flag  of  truce  sent  forward  by  the  enemy  with  a 
summons  to  surrender  wsis  fired  upon,  which  act  appeared  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
to  the  marauders  that  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion. The  enemy  ravaged  the  entire  valley  with  fire  and  sword.  Families  were 
raurdeied,  the  houses,  barns,  and  church  burned,  and  cattle  and  horses'  driven  ofl", 
while  the  air  rasounded  with  the  war-whoops  of  the  savages.  Of  wheat  alone  eighty 
thousand  bushels  were  estimated  to  have  been  destroyed.  One  hundred  persons 
were  killed,  some  of  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  many  were  carried  into 
captivity.  The  enemy,  after  committing  all  the  devastation  possible,  sped  on  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  where  their  operations  embraced  a  still  wider  range.  On  reaching 
their  destination  the  forces  of  Sir  John  were  augmented  by  trained  parties  of  Loy- 
alists ;  and  the  march  t?  "ough  the  valley  became  a  scene  of  rapine  and  plunder,  the 
forces  being  divided,  one  portion  taking  the  north  and  the  other  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  thus  leaving  no  part  of  the  doomed  section  unvisited,  or  free  from  the  ruthless 
inroads  of  the  Indians. 

While  the  Northern  Indians  were  thus  plundering  and  destroying  the  frontier 
settlements,  those  at  the  South  also  broke  out  into  open  hostility. 

Tory  emissaries  had  been  among  the  Cherokees,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  whom  was  Jolin  Stuart,  His  Majesty's  Indian  Agent  for  South  Caro- 
lina. When,  early  in  1770,  the  Britisli  attacked  Charleston,  the  Ovcrhill  Chero- 
kees began  a  series  of  niii-ssacres  upon  the  Western  frontier.  The  common  j)eril 
caused  a  general  rising  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Southwt«tern  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas.     The  Indiann  received  «  check  on  July  20  at  Island  Flats, 


'  While  these  devastations  were  in  projiress,  Lawrence  Scliodlcraft,  a  younp  minute  man  in  the  fort, 
having  u  fine  horse  in  ii  nci^liboriri^  fiel<l,  went  out  to  looic  after  liim.  Ho  observed  an  Indian,  mounted  on 
the  animal,  riding  towards  liim.  ('roucliing  Ix-liind  a  vUiinp  of  buslics,  lie  fired  at  the  savage,  who  fell  from 
the  horse,  whieh  the  young  man  then  rode  baik  to  the  fort  in  triumph. 
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losing  forty  warriors.  Next  day  a  party  was  repulsed  from  Fort  Watauga  by  James 
Robertson  and  his  garrison.  Colonel  Christian,  with  the  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina levies,  soon  recovered  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Tellico  and  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  Cherokees  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  Towns  like  Tuskega,  where 
a  captive  had  lately  been  burned  alive,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  warriors  of  the 
lower  settlements  poured  down  upon  the  South  Carolina  frontier  on  July  1,  killing 
and  scalping  all  who  fell  into  their  power,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The 
terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  few  stockades  for  protection.  Colonel  Williamson, 
commanding  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Indians  discovered  thirteen  white  men — Tories  disguised  as  savages — wield- 
ing the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fierce  hatred 
between  Whig  and  Tory  which  soon  produced  such  bitter  results  of  domestic  feud 
in  South  Carolina. 

While  marching  to  attack  a  force  of  Indians  and  Tories  at  Oconoree  Creek,  Wil- 
liamson fell  into  an  ambuscade.  His  men  were  thrown  into  disorder,  but  were  soon 
rallied  through  the  skill  and  coolness  of  Major  Hammond,  and  were  finally  victo- 
rious. Again  ambusiied  by  his  wily  enemy  near  the  present  town  of  Franklin, 
Williamson  repulsed  the  foe  and  destroyed  the  towns  and  crops.  So  severe  was  the 
punishment  that  five  hundred  Cherokee  warriors  fled  to  Florida.  At  the  same  time 
General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  large  force,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Swannanoa  Gap  and  laid  waste  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  joining  Wil- 
liamson September  14.  The  Cherokees  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  abject 
humiliation,  and  to  cede  to  South  Carolina  all  their  lands  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Uui:caya,  now  the  fertile  counties  of  Greenville,  Anderson,  and  Pickens,  watered  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  the  Saluda,  and  the  Ennoree. 

In  1781  the  Cherokees  again  became  restive,  and  made  incursions  into  South 
Carolina.  With  a  lurge  number  of  disguised  white  men,  they  fell  upon  Ninety-Six, 
spreading  desolation.  General  Andrew  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
mounted  militia,  rapidly  penetrated  their  country  and  burned  thirteen  of  their  vil- 
Inges,  killing  a  large  number,  and  tuking  nearly  seventy  prisoners.  Even  the  speed 
and  decision  of  Montgomery  were  excelled.  The  Indians  could  not  withstand  the 
terrible  onset  of  the  cavalry,  but  fled  in  consternation,  and  immediately  sued  for 
peace.  They  promised  never  to  listen  to  the  British  again,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  they  remained  quiet. 

The  years  1780  and  1781  were  characterized  by  these  inroads,  which  could  always 
be  traced  to  the  machinations  of  the  Tories,  whose  chief  object  was  to  make  the 
patri(jt.'<  of  the  I{evolution  sufl'er  not  only  all  the  evils  of  civilized  but  also  all  the 
liorrors  of  savage  warfare.  But  the  Revolution  could  not  be  suppressed  by  acts  of 
savage  vengeance,  to  which  the  barbarian  allies  of  British  despotism  were  impelled 
by  the  Indian  prophet  at  his  midnight  orgies,  by  unwise  counsels  in  high  places,  or 
by  the  desire  of  winning  the  price  offered  for  deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1780  it  became  evident  to  every  one  except  the 
Indians,  who  neither  understood  nor  studied  cause  and  effect,  that  the  chances  of 
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ultimate  success  preponderated  in  favor  of  the  colonies ;  and  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  this  surmise  became  an  absolute  certainty.  To  every  one  but  this  infatu- 
ated race  it  was  apparent  that  the  struggle  had  been  maintained  at  the  cost  of  national 
exertions  which  even  the  British  crown  could  not  maintain,  and  the  words  of  Lord 
Chatham  were  regarded  in  England  as  but  little  less  than  the  words  of  inspiration. 

While  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  in 
progress,  there  existed  a  state  of  Indian  excitement  on  the  frontiers  which  made  it 
the  duty  of  every  settler  to  deem  his  log  cabin  a  castle  and  constitute  his  wife  and 
children  the  custodians  of  an  armory.  The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  never  more 
completely  devastated  by  the  raids  of  their  fierce  neighbors  the  Celts,  than  were  the 
unfortunate  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  the  Indians.  These  details  are,  however,  the 
appropriate  theme  of  local  history  :  our  attention  is  required  by  another  topic. 

The  Mohicans,  and  their  relatives  the  Delawares,  were  at  an  early  period  bene- 
fited by  the  benevolent  labors  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  this  excellent  society,  even  for  twenty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  had  held  the  reputation  of  being  politically  identified  with  the  French ; 
and,  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  Delawares,  this  preference  was 
alleged  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  British  crown  after  the  conquest.  There  docs 
not  appear  to  be  a  particle  of  reliable  evidence  of  either  the  former  or  the  latter 
preference;  but  the  populace  had  formed  this  opinion  while  the  Delawares  lived  east 
of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  imjjression  became  still  stronger  after  they  migrated  to 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Although  these  Delaware  converts  resided  permanently  in  towns 
located  on  tlie  Muskingum,  they  were  peremptorily  ordered,  by  the  Indians  in  the 
British  interest,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  local  authorities,  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions and  remove  to  Sanchisky  and  Detroit,  under  the  evident  apprehension  that  these 
converts  would  imbibe  American  sentiments.  It  was  very  manifest  that  they  neither 
engaged  in  war  nor  were  ever  encouraged  thereto  by  their  teachers,  but  ex])re8sly  the 
contrary.  The  Munsces,  a  Delaware  tribe,  however,  took  refuge  on  the  river  Thames, 
in  Canada,  and  the  so-called  "  Christian  Indians,"  pure  Delawares,  of  the  Moravian 
persuiision,  did  the  same.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  political  necessity, 
and,  if  originally  at  the  solicitation  or  through  the  counsel  of  men  in  authority,  that 
motive  soon  ceased  to  have  much  effect.  In  1735  the  "  Christian  Indians"  migrated 
through  the  Straits  of  Michiliniackinac  to  rejoin  their  parental  tribe  in  the  West. 
Some  of  the  Mun«ees  had  i)reviously  united  with  the  Stockbridges  at  Green  Bay,  in 
Wisconsin,  and  others  followed  them.  The  majority  of  the  Delawares  in  the  West 
were  enemies  to  tiie  Americans,  whicii  made  it  the  more  easy  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Muskingum  Dehiwares  were  also  inimical. 

But,  however  the  (juestion  of  political  preference  of  the  Moravian  Delawares  may 
be  decided,  it  is  certain  that  in  1782  the  common  opinion  among  the  j)eople  of 
Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  was  that  they  were  strongly  in  the  British 
interest.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  justified — if  anything  could  be  alleged, 
even  at  that  excited  period,  in  palliation  of  that  action — the  expedition  of  William- 
son against  the  Muskingum  towns.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  ha    y  forester  was 
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told  that  these  Christian  Delawares  were  taught  and  professed  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  and  peace  towards  all  men,  A  majority  of  the  frontiersmen  not  only  had 
no  faith  in  such  a  doctrine,  but  could  not  realize  the  fact  that  an  Indian,  whose 
natural  element  was  war,  whose  very  nature  was  subterfuge,  subtlety,  and  duplicity, 
could  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  good-will  without  danger  of  relapsing 
into  his  original  contlition  at  the  sight  of  blood  or  the  sound  of  a  rifle. 

It  happened  that  some  hostile  Indians  from  Sandusky  made  an  incursion  into 
the  settlemcata  on  the  Monongahela,  committing  a  series  of  shocking  murders. 
Infuriated  at  these  outrages,  a  body  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  men,  all  mounted 
and  equipped,  set  out  from  the  Monongahela,  under  command  of  Colonel  D.  Wil- 
liamson, in  quest  of  the  murderers.  They  directed  their  march  to  the  settlements  of 
Salem  and  Gnadenhiitten,  on  the  Muskingum.  The  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  was 
reached  after  two  days'  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  the  party 
divided  into  three  sections,  entering  the  town  simultaneously  at  different  points. 
They  found  the  Indians  lal)oring  peaceably  and  unsuspiciously  in  the  fields,  gathering 
up  their  bundles  preparatory  to  their  return  to  Sandusky.  A  message  from  the 
commander  at  Pittsburg  had  apprised  them  of  the  march  of  "Williamson's  force 
and  warned  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  but,  conscious  of  their  innocence,  no  alarm 
had  been  excited  by  this  intelligence.  Williamson  approached  the  settlement  with 
friendly  professions,  proposed  to  the  Indians  a  plan  of  deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
sors the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky,  and  induced  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  axes, 
and  working  implements,  as  well  as  to  collect  at  a  place  of  rendezvous,  preparatory 
to  a  proposed  march  to  Pittsburg.  At  this  rendezvous  they  found  themselves  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  Vrho  began  to  treat  them  roughly  ;  but  neither 
resistance  nor  flight  was  now  possible.  They  were  next  accused  of  horse-stealing 
and  other  acts  of  which  they  were  entirely  guiltless.  It  was  then  determined  in  a 
council  composed  of  Williamson's  followers  to  'Iffide  their  fate.  He  paraded  his  men 
in  line,  and  then  put  the  question,  whether  they  should  be  sent  to  Pittsburg  or  shot, 
requesting  those  who  were  in  favor  of  their  removal  to  step  in  front.  The  majority 
condemned  them  to  death ;  sixteen  or  eightetni  were  in  favor  of  mercy.  The  Dela- 
wares, whose  fate  had  thus  been  summarily  decided,  knelt  down,  prayed,  and  sung 
a  hymn,  whilst  a  consultation  ,  'is  being  held  as  to  the  mode  of  putting  them  to 
death.  Not  an  imploring  word  was  uttered,  not  a  tear  shed.  They  submitted  silently 
to  their  fate,  and  were  successively  struck  down  with  a  mallet.  Ninety-six  unarmed 
Indians  were  thus  slain.  Sixty-two  of  the  number  were  adults,  one  of  them  a 
woman,  and  the  remaining  thirty-four  children.  Tiie  demoniacal  troop  then  returned 
to  their  homes,  giving  plausible  but  false  reasons  for  the  atrocities  committed,  which 
were  published  in  the  newspapers. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

BORDER  WARS  OF  KENTUCKY— BOONESBOROUOH  ATTACKED— BOWMAN'S  EX- 
PEDITION—ESTILL'S  DEFEAT— BATTLE  OP  THE  BLlJB  LICKS— THE  CREEKS 
ATTACK  GENERAL  WAYNE.  ' 

On  the  let  day  of  April,  1775,  the  stockade  fort  of  BooncBborough,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Kentucky  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  was  begun.  In  1774, 
James  Hurrod,  a  resolute  backwoodsman,  and  a  skilful  hunter,  had  led  a  party  of 
forty-one  to  Harrodsburg,  and  during  the  summer  built  there  the  first  log  cabin  in 
Kentucky.  Seventeen  delegates  from  the  four  settlements — Booncsboro"gh,  Har- 
rodsburg, Boiling  Springs,  and  St.  Asaph's — met  together  at  the  first-named  place, 
and  formed  the  colony  of  Transylvania,  now  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1775,  a  treaty  having  been  made  the  previous  winter  with  the 
Cherokees  for  the  land  between  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  the  Cum- 
berland and  Kentucky  Rivers.  Before  this  time  it  was  the  common  Indian  hunting- 
ground,  lying  between  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catnwbas  of  the  South  and  the 
Shawnees,  Delawaros,  and  Wyandots  of  the  North,  and  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
occasional  bloody  encounters  between  these  warlike  and  hostile  tribes.  No  perma- 
nent settlement  existed  within  its  bordei-s  when  first  occupied  by  the  white  men,  but 
reports  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  its  soil  had  reached  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  very  soon  parties  of  emigrants  were  on  their  way  thither. 

No  name  is  better  known  in  the  pioneer  annuls  of  America  than  that  of  Daniel 
Boone.  As  a  hunter  and  surveyor  }je  had  more  than  once  explored  "  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground,"  as  Kentucky  afterwards  came  to  be  called,  and  had  passed  entire 
BCiisons  alone  in  its  solitary  recesses.  At  this  period  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
having  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and  his  fame  as  a  hunter  and  explorer,  as  well  as 
his  reputation  for  sagacity,  judgment,  and  intrepidity,  was  unsurpassed.  Boone  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  robust  and  athletic,  fitted  by  habit  and  temperament  for 
endurance,  his  bright  eye  and  calm  determination  of  manner  inspiring  confidence, 
while  such  was  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  wronged  a 
human  being,  not  even  an  Indian. 

The  fort  at  Boonesborough  was  the  special  object  of  Indian  hatred.  It  was  the 
first  fortification  built  in  that  region,  and  it  at  once  excited  their  jealous  fears.  The 
settlement  was  incessantly  hara.s.sed  by  flying  parties  of  Indians,  who  waylaid  and 
sliot  lit  the  men  working  in  the  fields  or  while  hunting.  Few  ventured  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  fort.  In  Deceinljer,  1775,  a  party  of  Indians  assailed  it,  but  were 
repulsed.  On  the  7th  of  July  following,  one  of  Boone's  little  daughters  and  two 
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other  girls  who  were  amusing  th^jmselves  near  the  fort,  were  seized  and  carried  away 
by  the  Indians,  but  were  speedily  rescued  by  Boone  and  his  companions. 

An  attack  made  on  April  15,  1777,  was  easily  repulsed.  Another  and  fiercer 
assault  by  two  hundred  Indians  was  made  July  4,  with  a  similar  result.  Logan's 
Fort,  built  early  in  1776  near  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  and  Harrodsburg,  were 
at  the  same  time  attacked. 

February  7,  1778,  Boone,  with  twenty-seven  men,  was  captured  while  making 
salt,  and  taken  to  Detroit,  where  the  British  commander,  Colonel  Hamilton,  vainly 
offered  his  captors  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Chillicothe,  and  adopted  into  the  tribe,  and  soon  succeeded  in  thoroughly  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  Indians.  Learning  that  an  expetlition  was  preparing  against 
Boonesborough,  he  made  his  escape,  travelled  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  less 
than  five  days,  and  appeared  before  the  garrison  at  Boonesborough  like  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  fort  was  at  once  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  in  ten  days 
was  ready  for  a  siege.  Distant  settlements  were  abandoned,  and  the  forts  were  put 
infighting  order;  but  the  escape  of  Boone  disconcerted  the  Indians,  and  delayed 
their  enterprise  for  several  weeks. 

On  the  8th  of  August  five  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians,  under  Captain  Du- 
quesne  and  the  Indian  chief  Blackfish, — the  most  formidable  expedition  of  the  war, 
— appeared  before  the  fort,  then  garrisoned  by  sixty-five  men.  Harrod's  and  Logan's 
forta,  menaced  at  the  same  time  by  strong  detachments,  could  afford  them  no  assist- 
ance. Summoned  to  surrender,  a  truce  of  two  days  was  granted  the  garrison  by 
Duqucsue  in  which  to  consider  the  matter.  The  time  thus  gained  was  well  employed 
in  collecting  the  horses  and  cattle  within  the  fort.  At  its  expiration,  Boone  returned 
this  answer :  "  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  fort  while  a  man  is  living.  We 
laugh  at  your  formidable  preparations,  but  thank  you  for  giving  us  notice,  and  time 
to  provide  for  our  defence."  Duquesne  next  proposed  to  the  garrison  to  send  out 
nine  chosen  men  to  make  a  treaty.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  conference  was  held 
sixty  yards  in  front  of  the  fort.  At  its  close,  Boone  and  each  of  his  eight  com- 
panions, under  the  pretext  of  a  frientlly  handshaking,  were  grasped  by  two  or  three 
stalwart  Indians.  But  they  had  mistaken  their  men,  and  were  easily  shaken  off  by 
the  sturdy  backwoodsmen,  who  succeeded  in  regaining  the  fort  under  the  protecting 
rifles  of  the  garrison,  who  had  from  the  first  suspected  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  For  nine  days  and  nights  the  savages  persevered  in  their  attack,  employing 
all  means  known  to  them  to  effect  its  capture,  setting  it  on  fire,  and  even  attempting 
to  undorniine  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  bullets  were  picked  up 
around  the  fort  after  their  departure,  besides  what  stuck  in  the  logs  of  the  fort, — 
"certainly  a  great  proof  of  their  industry,"  as  Boone  himself  says.  This  memorable 
siege  was  the  last  sustained  by  Boonesborough,  and  it  saved  the  Kentucky  frontier 
from  depopulation.  The  enemy  decamped  on  the  tenth  day,  having  lost  thirty  men 
killed,  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded.  The  garrison  had  two  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  capture  of  the  British  forts  at  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  soon  fol- 
lowed.    This  blow,  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  arms  and 
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ammunition  constantly  being  furnished  the  Indians,  and  checked  their  annual 
predatory  incursions. 

In  177D,  Colonel  Bowman  led  an  expedition  consisting  of  the  flower  of  Kentucky 
ai^ainst  C'liillicothe.  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan  was  second  in  command,  and  Ilnrrod, 
Hulgor,  Bedin^er,  and  other  brave  oHiccrs  held  subordinate  positions.  The  surprise 
was  complete,  and  the  plan  of  attack  -well  concerted.  Logan's  division,  taking  the 
position  assigned  to  it,  awaited  the  signal  for  attack,  which  was  to  proceed  from 
Bowman.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  decisive  victory,  that 
wouhl  have  spread  consternation  throughout  the  Indian  tribes  and  repressed  tiieir 
incursions  for  a  long  time,  was  lost  through  the  imbecility  or  fears  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Logan's  division,  left  unsupported  by  Bowman,  at  length  retreate<l  in  dis- 
order, and  the  root  quickly  became  general.  Some  of  the  subordinate  officers,  with 
daring  bravery,  charged  the  enemy  on  horseback,  and  covered  the  retreat,  but  the 
failure  was  as  complete  as  it  was  unexpected  and  disgraceful. 

A  formi«lable  expedition,  consisting  of  English  and  Indians,  under  Colonel  Bird, 
was  organized  in  1780.  Cannon  were  employed  for  the  first  time  in  Kentucky,  and 
Ruddle's  and  Martin's  Stations  were  destroyed,  and  their  garrisons  taken.  This 
was  retaliated  by  Colonel  Clarke,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  invaded  the 
Indian  country  in  Ohio,  defeated  the  Shawnees  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Pickaway,  laid 
w^a-ste  their  villages,  and  destroyed  their  corn-fields  with  ruthless  severity. 

Indian  hostility  was  unusually  active  in  Kentucky  in  1782.  A  party  of  Wyan- 
dots  committed  shocking  dej)redations  near  Estill's  Station  in  May  of  that  year. 
Captain  Estill,  with  an  equal  force,  pursued  and  overtook  them  at  Hinckstone's  Fork 
of  Licking,  near  Mount  Stirling,  and  here  occurred  one  of  the  best-fought  battles  of 
the  war.  The  creek  ran  between  the  two  parties,  who,  behind  trees  and  logs,  main- 
tained for  hours  a  close  and  deadly  conflict.  One-third  of  the  combatants  had 
fallen,  when  Lieutenant  Miller,  with  a  few  men,  undertook,  by  making  a  d<^tour,  to 
gain  the  enemy's  flank  and  close  the  battle.  The  Indian  leader,  perceiving  the 
movement,  with  the  rapid  decision  that  marks  the  great  commander,  and  wholly 
contrary  to  the  usual  Indian  tiictics,  crossed  the  creek  in  his  front,  and  throwing  his 
whole  force  upon  Estill,  now  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Miller,  overpowered  him 
and  forced  him  from  the  ground.  He  and  nearly  all  his  men  were  killed,  and  it  was 
poor  consolation  that  an  etinal  loss  had  been  inflicteil  on  the  enemy.  This  bloody 
little  fight,  memorable  for  tiie  military  skill  of  the  Indian  commander,  created  a 
sensation  at  the  time  far  bi'vond  its  real  importance,  and  was  followed  by  stunning 
blows  from  the  same  quarter  in  rapid  succession. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  which  occurred  August  19,  1782,  spread 
mourning  throughout  the  Kentucky  border.  A  large  force  of  Indians  and  a  few 
Canadians,  having  been  repulsed  from  Bryant's  Station,  were  pursued  across  the 
Licking  River  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  Kentuckians,  under  Colonels  Todd,  Trigg, 
and  Boone,  the  latter  of  whom  advised  waiting  for  Colonel  Logan,  then  on  his  way 
to  join  them.  Had  the  advice  been  taken,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different. 
The  enemy  wa.s  before  them,  and  a  rapid  retreat  or  a  battle  against  fearful  odds  was 
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iiievital)le.  Further  deliberation  was  ended  by  Major  McGary,  wlio  spurred  his 
horse  into  tlie  Htreaiu,  waved  liis  hat  over  his  bead,  and  Hhoutcd,  "  Let  all  who  are 
not  cowardH  follow  nie!"  Dashing  into  the  deep  ford,  the  gallant  band  crossed  the 
stream  and  pressed  forward  to  close  with  the  concealed  enemy.  Suddenly  a  withering 
and  murderous  fire  waa  poured  upon  them  by  the  unseen  foe,  by  which  the  right 
wing  was  broken,  the  enemy  rushing  up  and  gaining  tiieir  rear,  and  in  spite  of  the 
heroism  of  the  survivors  they  were  overpowered  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  river  was  difficult  to  cross ;  many  were  killed  just  entering  it,  some  in 
the  water,  others  after  crossing  and  while  ascending  the  cliffs.  Some  escaped  on 
horseback,  a  few  on  foot.  Seventy-seven  were  killed,  among  them  Colonels  Todd 
and  Trigg  and  Major  Harlan,  and  a  few  wounded.  Some  of  the  fugitives  reached 
Bryant's  Station  the  night  atler  tin*  battle,  and  were  there  met  by  Colonel  Logan  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  terrible  blow,  the  last  that  was  struck 
by  the  Lidians  for  the  recovery  of  their  Kentucky  hunting-grounds,  only  brought 
sure  and  speedy  retribution  upon  their  heads.  General  Clarke's  expedition,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1782,  was  exterminating  in  its  character;  the  Chillicothe  towns  on  the  Scioto 
were  destroyed,  their  plantations  were  laid  waste,  and  peace  was  secured  to  Kentucky, 
no  formidable  war-party  ever  afterwards  invading  it. 

The  last  blow  which  the  Indians  inflicted  upon  the  regular  troops  of  the  colonics 
was  dealt  by  the  Creeks  of  Georgia.  As  the  contest  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
the  troops  of  both  parties  moved  towards  the  South.  During  the  occupation  of 
Savannah,  General  Wayne  was  encamped  with  an  army  about  five  miles  from  that 
city,  engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Guristersigo,  a  distinguished 
Creek  leader  of  Western  Georgia,  i)rojected  a  secret  expedition  against  the  resolute 
hero  of  Stony  Point,  who  anticipated  no  danger  from  an  Indian  foe  distant  from 
him  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  Georgia.  The  Indian  chief,  undiscovered,  reached 
a  point  near  the  object  of  attack  before  daybreak  on  the  24th  of  June,  with  three 
hundred  warriors. 

Wayne,  who  was  a  cautious  and  watchful  officer,  had  been  on  the  alert  against 
the  enemy  from  Savannah,  whence  he  expected  an  attack ;  and  his  men,  who  had 
been  hara.ssed  by  severe  duty,  slept  on  their  arms  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  action.  They  were  suddeidy  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  war-whoop, 
and  the  warriors  of  Guristersigo  attacked  them  with  such  fury  and  in  such  numbers 
that  the  troops  seemed  to  bo  unable  to  withstand  their  onset.  They  intended  to  fall 
upon  the  American  pickets,  but  ignorantly  attacked  the  main  body.  The  infantry 
at  once  seized  their  arms,  and  the  artillery  hastened  to  their  guns.  General  Wayne 
and  Colonel  Posey,  who  had  lain  down  in  the  general's  tent,  instantly  arose,  aiul 
proceeded  to  the  scene,  the  latter  leading  his  regiment  of  infantry  to  tlie  charge, 
thereby  restoring  confidence  and  order  in  the  line.  At  that  moment  Wayne's  horse 
was  shot  dead  under  him,  and  he  saw  his  cannon  seized  by  the  savages.  They  were 
soon  recaptured,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  tomahawk 
and  ritlc  proved  no  match  for  the  bayonet.  General  Wayne  at  the  same  time  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  who  cut  down  the  naked  warriors  with  their  broadswords, 
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and  by  turning  tliuir  flank  put  them  to  flight.  Tiic  Crocks  fought  with  desperation, 
und  none  with  greater  courage  than  CiuriHtersigo,  wiio,  by  \m  voice  and  example, 
gave  animation  to  his  men,  seventeen  of  whom  fell  around  him.  lie  continued  to 
fight  with  heroic  desperation,  until  he  finally  fell,  pierced  with  two  bayonet-wounds 
and  one  from  the  thrust  of  a  spontoon.  Upon  his  full  the  Indians  fled,  and  were 
pursued  far  into  the  forest,  many  being  killed  with  the  bayonet.  Wayne's  loss  vas 
slight.  In  September  Colonels  Pickens  und  Clarke  completed  their  subjugation. 
Weary  of  the  conflict,  the  Indians  ceded  all  their  lands  south  of  the  Savannah 
and  east  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  State  of  Georgia  as  the  price  of  peace. 
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INDIAN  POLICY  OP  TIIK  UNITKD  STATES— TREATIES  WITH  THE  TRIBES. 

A  DEFINITIVK  treiity  of  peace  wna  signed  at  Versailles  January  14,  1783.  As 
the  Indians  had  fought  for  no  national  object,  they  received  no  consideration  in  this 
instrument.  It  contained  no  provision  for  their  welfare, — a  fact  of  which  they  had 
been  forewarned  by  the  Americans, — as  it  would  have  contravened  the  policy  of 
Europe  to  recognize  the  national  character  of  a  people  whom  they  had  so  long  re- 
garded as  mere  savages.  The  Americana,  who  succeeded  to  their  guardianship, 
treated  them  as  quasi  nationalities,  devoid  of  soAereignty,  but  having  an  absolute 
possessory  right  to  the  soil  and  to  its  usufruct,  with  power  to  cede  this  right,  to  make 
peace,  and  to  regulate  the  boundaries  to  their  lands,  by  which  the  aboriginal  hunting- 
grounds  were  so  defined  that  they  could  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  districts 
ceded.  Thus  was  at  once  laid  the  foundation  of  that  long  list  of  Indian  treaties 
which  record  our  later  Indian  history  and  accurately  mark  the  progress  of  our 
settlements  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Under  this  policy  commenced 
that  system  of  annuities  by  which,  as  their  exhausted  hunting-grounds  were  ceded, 
they  were  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence, — a  system  designed  to  promote 
their  gradual  advance  in  agriculture  and  arts,  as  well  as  their  improvement  in 
manners,  morals,  education,  and  civilization. 

The  proper  management  of  Indian  affairs  had  been  an  object  of  deep  and  con- 
stant concern  to  Congress,  and  North  and  South  the  duty  was  for  many  years 
intrusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  experience, 
judgment,  and  wisdom.  Nor  were  the  means  of  the  j)rovisii>nal  government  lightly 
taxed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  By  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department  during  this  time  we  have  ascertained  that  between  the  period 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  embracing  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,  the  sum  of  $580,103.41  was  disbursed  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  treaties  with,  and  of  presents  to,  the  Indian  tribes,  and  this  was  done  while,  during 
part  of  the  time,  the  army  had  neither  shoes  nor  clothing.  There  was  then  no  means 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of  their  numbers,  but  an  estimate  prepared  by  Mr. 
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Miulison  rates  their  total  force  chiring  the  contest  at  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  lightiiig-inen,  a  very  large  ])art  of  whom  were  under  Ih'itish  influence. 
This  estimate  may,  as  the  author  says,  have  been  above  the  truth,  but  it  was  far 
more  reliable  than  the  exaggerated  enumeration  jiublished  oidy  ten  or  eleven  years 
2)revious  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  reported  the  number  of  warriors  at  fifty-six 
thousand  five  hundred. 

The  question  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  tribes  who  contemned  all  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  civilized  life  was  one  presenting  many  difficulties.  History 
had  demonstrated  the  instability,  cruelty,  and  treachery  of  their  character.  Ever 
subject  to  be  inlliteiiccd  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  mislead  them,  inclined  to 
mistake  their  rights  and  true  position,  and  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of 
noble  and  permanent  objects  to  those  that  were  temporary  and  illusive,  civilization 
itself  appeared  to  them  as  one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  evils,  and  they  were  iu^  much 
opjwsed  to  the  labors  of  the  plough  and  the  loom  as  they  were  to  the  science  of  letters 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv. 

Although  the  task  of  reclamation  was  difficult,  it  was  neither  hopeless  nor  dis- 
couraging, and,  whether  pleasant  or  otherwise,  it  became  one  of  the  earliest  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers.  To  acknowledge  sovereignty  of  the  Indians 
in  the  vast  territories  over  which  they  roamed  would  have  been  simi)ly  ridiculous, 
but  the  recognition  of  their  right  to  the  soil  rejtlaeed  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
advancing  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  As  this  would  be  a  gradual  process,  supply- 
ing from  decade  to  decade  the  loss  suffi'red  from  *he  depreciation  in  value  of  their 
hunting-grounds,  l)y  the  resources  arising  from  their  voluntary  cession,  the  system 
seemed  well  suited  to  their  wants,  ami  well  adapted  to  secure  permanent  i)eacc  on  the 
frontiers.  The  only  real  diflieulty  encountered  was  in  the  adjustment  of  its  details, 
and  this  difficulty  was  conij)licated  by  the  removals  of  the  tribes,  by  infelicity  of 
situation  owing  to  advancing  settlements,  and  by  the  temptations  to  indulgence  in 
idleness,  dissipation,  and  savage  customs.  Frequently  the  very  aceumulatiou  of  their 
annuities  became  the  means  of  their  depression,  and  of  nccunuilated  ju'rplexities.  It 
will  be  seen  liy  scanning  the  statistics  of  the  tribes  in  the  West  that  the  members  of 
many  of  those  tribes  which  jtossessed  the  largest  funds  in  governineiU  securities,  and 
pai'tieularly  of  those  small  tribes  which  received  per  capita  the  largest  anmiities  in 
coin,  were  the  most  idle,  intemperate,  and  demoralized. 

Tlie  treaty  of  Versailles  having  ignored  the  national  existence  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  compelled  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Republic.  The  Inxpiois,  or  Six 
Nations,  who  had  been  the  most  determiiu'd  enemies  of  the  Americans,  made  tiie 
first  treaty  in  which  the  question  of  territory  was  mooted,  which  was  concluded  ami 
signed  at  Fort  Stanwix  October  L*2,  17iSl,  in  presence  of  the  commissidners,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Kichanl  IJntler,  and  Arthur  Lee.  iJy  the  terms  of  this  ijistrniiicnt  liicy 
ceded  a  strip  of  land  beginning  at  the  month  of  Oyonwaye  Creek,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
ibur  miles  south  of  the  Niagara  portage  path,  and  running  southerly  to  the  nidiilli 
of  the  Tehosaroii)  or  Biill'alo  Crci-k,  thence  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  along  its 
north  and  south  l)oiuidary  to  the  (Jhiti  River.     They  relincpiished  any  claim  by  right 
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of  conquest  to  the  Indian  country  west  of  that  boundary.  Their  right  of  property 
in  the  territory  situi'te  in  tlie  State  of  New  York  eastward  of  the  Oyonwaye  line, 
embracing  tlie  fertile  region  of  Western  New  York,  remained  unaffected,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Oneidas  Wius  guaranteed  to  them.  By  this  treaty  the  tribes  who  had 
fought  against  the  colonies  covenanted  to  deliver  up  all  prisoners,  white  and  black, 
taken  during  the  war,  arid  as  a  guarantee  that  this  should  be  done  six  chiefs  were  held 
as  hostages.  This  treaty  was  finally  confirmed  by  all  the  Iroquois  sachems  in  a 
council  held  by  General  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Ilarmar,  on  the  Ohio,  January  9,  1789. 

New  York  had  been  the  princijial  arena  of  the  Iroquois  development.  Accord- 
ing to  the  earlicc't  iraditions,  they  originally  entered  it  by  way  of  the  Oswego  lliver, 
and  assumed  separate  names  and  tribal  distinctions  after  their  geographicivl  uis])er- 
sion  over  it.  Their  confederation,  under  the  title  of  Aquinoshioni,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  example  of  political  development  among  the  North  American  tribes. 

The  Revolutionary  War,  having  in  effect  dissolved  the  confederation,  left  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  States  intact,  and  therefore  to  New  York  alone  could 
cessions  of  territory  be  rightfully  made.  Those  cessions  began  shortly  after  the 
negotiation  of  the  initial  national  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1784.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  1 785,  at  a  convocation  of  the  chiefs  and  sachems  held  at  Herkimer,  the  Oneidas 
and  Tusearoras,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  in  hand  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
goods,  ceded  a  tract  of  land  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Susquehanna  lliver, 
including  Unadilla. 

At  a  council  held  with  the  Onondaga  sachems  by  George  Clinton,  Esq.,  and  his 
associate  commissioners,  September  VI,  1788,  the  Onondaga  tribe  ceded  all  their 
liiiids  within  the  State,  making  such  reservations  as  covered  their  castle  and  resi- 
de net's.  l?y  a  sei)arate  article  of  this  treaty  they  coded  to  the  State  the  salt  spring 
ti'iict.     Large  j)aymonts  were  made  in  coin  and  goods,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of 


live  Inmdred  (h)llars  in  silver  was  granted. 


By  the  tonus  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Oneida  sachems  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
liolor;'  the  siimo  commissioner,  So})toml)or  *J2,  1788,  tlio  Oneidas  ceded  all  their  lands 
within  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  ample  reservations  for  their  own  use,  and  the 
right  to  lease  part  of  the  same.  Five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  goods,  and  pro- 
visions wore  lluTi  paid  to  thorn,  and  a  porpot.ial  annuity  of  six  huiulred  dollars 
was  gi'antod. 

Tl>is  treaty  with  the  Oneidas  contained  an  important  provision  sanctioning  the 
luiangomonts  previously  made  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  expatriated  Indians  of  Now 
Kn,u;land,  and  others  of  the  Algonkin  group,  who  had  boon  allowed  to  settle  on  their 
l.iiids.  The  title  to  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  breadth  and  three  in  length  in  the 
Oiiskiiny  Valley  was  confirmed  to  the  tribes  that  assumed  the  name  of  Brother- 
Idiis  and  were  under  the  eare  of  Bev.  Samson  Oeoum.  Another  tract,  six  miles 
M|Uiiro,  lo(ato(l  in  the  Onoida  Crook  Valley,  was  confirmed  to  the  Mohicans  of  the 
lldiisatonic,  bearing  the  name  of  Stockbridgos,  who  were  under  the  charge  of  the 
Biv.  Mr.  Sergeant. 

On  tlu'  'J<")th  of  I'l'bruary,  1789,  the  Cayuga  sachems  assembled  at  Albany,  and 
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ceded  all  their  lands  within  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  area  of  Cayuga  Lake,  a  reserve  of  a  fishing  site  at  Scayes,  and 
one  mile  square  at  Cayuga  Ferry.  One  mile  square  was  granted  to  the  Cayuga 
chief  Oojaugenta,  or  Fish-Carrier.  Two  limited  annuities,  amounting  to  five  hundred 
dollars  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  respectively,  and  a  permanent 
annuity  of  five  hundred  dollara,  were  granted  by  the  State. 

These  agreements  to  pay  the  tribes  in  coin,  goods,  and  provisions  were  scrupu- 
lously complied  with,  and  have  been  continued  to  the  j)resent  day,  every  attention 
and  respect  having  been  manifested  by  New  York  for  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
Indians,  who  have  likewise  received  special  gratuities.  These  transactions  consti- 
tuted tiie  first  practical  lesson  in  civil  polity  and  the  details  of  public  business  which 
the  Iroquois  received.  The  respect  paid  to  their  sachems,  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  titles  of  the  respective  tribes  to  their  lands  were  inquired  into,  and 
the  good  faith  with  which  the  State  at  all  times  fulfilled  its  engagement,  rendering 
and  requiring  even-handed  justice,  formed  an  example  which  was  not  lost  on  a  people 
celel)rated  from  early  days  for  their  political  position  and  influence.  Civilized  life 
was  regarded  by  th'^n  with  greater  respect  than  heretofore,  and  a  newly-felt  influence 
caused  them  to  act  with  a  stricter  sense  of  resj)onsibility  than  they  had  done  in  jnist 
times. 

Hitherto  their  chieft  and  sachems  had,  as  independent  representatives  of  free  and 
proud  iribes,  visited  the  districts  of  Eastern  and  Southern  New  York,  either  for 
political  or  commercial  purposes,  without  paying  nuich  regard  to  a  state  of  society 
which  did  not  suit  their  preconceived  ideas,  liut  from  this  period  the  aspect  of 
tilings  changed.  They  resided  exclusively  on  small  reservations,  which  were  soon 
surrounded  by  tiirmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  medianics  md  professional  men, 
who  presented  to  them  daily  and  hourly  an  example  of  the  beneficial  efl'ects  of  thrift, 
and  demonstrated  that  only  the  idle  and  vicious  lagged  behind  in  the  general  race  to 
the  goal  of  prosperity.  Private  rights  were  strictly  protected,  and  those  over  whom 
the  icgis  of  the  law  was  extended  were  taxed  for  its  support.  The  debtor  had  liis 
choice  either  to  meet  iiis  obligations  or  be  placed  in  durance  until  iiis  creditor  was 
satisfied.  There  was  but  one  rule  and  one  law  for  all.  Little  attention  was  given  to 
the  Indians.  Wise  in  their  own  conceit,  regarding  proficiency  and  excellence  in  llic 
arts  of  war  and  hunting  as  the  limit  of  all  attainments,  they  hated  education,  deeiiicd 
voluntary  laoor  e(|uivalcnt  to  slavery,  and  despised  morality,  as  well  as  the  tcacliiiijis 
of  the  g()S|)el.  If  such  a  people  rapidly  disapi)eared,  the  magistrates  felt  little  or  no 
syinpiitliy  for  their  fate;  the  merchants  merely  sold  them  what  they  could  pay  for, 
and  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  who  remembered  flieir  cruel  and  treacherous  con- 
duct during  the  llevolution,  were  glad  to  see  theiu  pass  away  and  give  place  to  a 
superior  race. 

The  public  functionaries  of  the  State  government,  liowever,  regarded  their  con- 
dition from  a  higher  point  of  view.  They  were  deemed  an  unfortunate  yd  not 
criminal  people,  who  had  been  ri>led,  but  who  coidd  not  be  condemned  for  lacking 
political  or  moral  wisdom,      iheir  title  to  the  territories  wius  undisputed,  and  was 
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freely  acknowledged  and  respected  by  all.  Another  aspect  of  the  position  of  the 
Iroquois  after  the  Revolution  might  likewise  be  presented.  That  contest  had  pro- 
duced a  disastrous  effect  on  them,  having  by  means  of  its  continual  alarms  and 
excitements  diverted  their  attention  for  an  extended  period  from  their  usual  pursuits. 
They  had  so  long  waylaid  the  farmer  at  his  plough,  and  the  planter  in  his  field,  that 
their  corn-fields  were  in  retaliation  devastated,  their  orchards  felled  to  the  ground, 
llieir  villages  burned,  and  themselves  often  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion. The  State  authorities,  however,  interfered  in  their  behalf,  and  under  the  treaties 
just  mentioned  rescued  them  from  want  by  the  payment  to  them  of  annuities  in 
money  and  goods. 

The  General  Government  also  took  this  view,  and  a  commissioner  of  high  stand- 
ing* was  appointed  to  meet  the  tribes  during  the  autumn  of  1794  at  Canandaigua,  in 
"Western  New  York.  This  convocation  was  numerously  attended  by  all  the  tribes 
who  had  been  actors  in  the  war  (except  the  Mohawks),  including  the  Stockbridges. 
The  noted  Oneida  chief  Skenandoah  attended,  with  a  delegation  of  his  people.  The 
war  chief  Little  Beard,  or  Sequidongquee,  marked  for  his  cruelties  during  Sullivan's 
campaign,  represented  the  Genesee  Senecas.*  The  celebrated  orator  Sagoyewatha,  or 
lied  Jacket,  first  distinguished  himself  at  this  council.  Honayawus,  or  Farmer's 
Brother,  represented  the  central  Niagara  Indians,  and  Kiantwauka,  or  the  Corn- 
planter,  those  of  the  upper  Alleghany.  The  Tuscaroras  sent  the  Indian  annalist, 
Cusic ;  the  Housatonics,  Hendrik  Aupumut. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  November  11,  and  recognized  the  principles  of  all 
prior  treaties.  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  gratuity  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
money  and  goods,  which  were  to  be  delivered  on  the  ground.  A  permanent  annuity 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  clothes,  cattle,  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  the  services  of  artificers,  was  likewise  stipulated  for.  All  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  this  convocation  were  imposing,  and  its  results  auspicious, 
being  marked  by  the  development  of  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Union  by  the  Indians. 

'  Timothy  Pickering,  Esq. 

*  The  word  Scncka,  or  Scnccn,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  inquirers.  How  a  Roman  proper  name  should  have 
become  the  distinctive  cognomen  fur  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  French,  who 
first  encountered  them  in  Western  New  York,  termed  them,  agreeably  to  their  system  of  bestowing  nick- 
names, T.sonontowans ;  that  is,  Rattlesnakes.  Rvin<;.  one  of  the  members  of  the  Five  Nations,  they,  like  all 
the  others,  bore  the  generic  name  of  Iroquois.  The  Dutch,  who  recognized  them  in  the  trade  established  on 
the  site  of  Albany  as  early  ..s  1G14,  appear  to  have  introduced  the  term  as  the  catchword  of  trade,  from  whioh 
the  word  is  derived.  This  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  appears  tu  have  had  a  partiality  for  the  use  of  ver- 
milion as  a  war-paint.  This  article  is  called  by  the  Dutch  cinnabar  (vide  "  Niew  Zak  Woorden  fioek,"  Dor- 
drecht, 1831).  From  so'ue  notices  of  the  early  times  we  learn  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  h  in  this 
word  was  changed  to  that  of  k  or  g,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  named  Sin-ne-kan.  Id 
one  of  the  oldest  maps,  published  at  Amsterdam,  the  word  is  written  Senne-caai.  The  double  a  in  the 
Dutch  language  assumes  the  sound  of  a  in  make  ;  which  is  precisely  the  sound  still  retained.  All  the  early 
New  England  writers  consulted  adopted  this  sound,  with  little  variation. 

In  Lawson's  "Travels  in  the  Carolinos  in  1700"  he  calls  them  Stnnegan,  and  Bomotimcs  Janitot,  and 
identifies  them  as  u  tiibe  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Senccas  call  themselves  Nundowa,  or  "  People  of  the  Hill,'' 
from  an  eminence  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 
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The  organization  of  a  territorial  government  northwest  of  the  Ohio  exercised  a 
favorable  influence  on  Indian  affairs.  The  majority  of  the  tribes  on  that  border 
were  tired  of  war,  having  lost  as  many  warriors  by  disease  as  by  casualties  in  battle. 
The  marching  of  armies  liad  friglitened  away  the  large  game,  and  disorganized  the 
Indian  trade.  They  had  been  fighting,  also,  as  they  now  began  to  see,  for  a  phan- 
tom ;  for,  granting  that  they  imagined  themselves  to  have  been  engaged  in  preventing 
the  colonies  from  progressing  beyond  the  Ohio  (as  they  had  been  taught  by  foreign 
traders,  whose  interests  in  the  West  would  have  suffered  by  the  extension  of  the 
settlements),  they  could  not  fail  to  understand  that  it  had  never  constituted  an  object 
with  the  British  government,  as  it  received  no  consideration  in  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Versailles.  The  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas  were  the  first  of 
the  Western  tribes  to  express  a  desire  for  peace.  They  united  in  a  treaty  concluded 
Avith  the  commissioners,  George  Rogers  Clarke,  Richard  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee,  at 
Fort  Mcintosh,  on  the  Ohio,  January  21,  1785.  This  treaty  was  important  princi- 
pally as  inaugurating  a  system  of  dealing  with  the  tribes  by  written  contracts.  It 
evinced  the  disposition  of  the  government  to  treat  them  with  friendly  consideration, 
at  the  same  time  demonstrating  that  it  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing  its  man- 
dates. Boundaries  were  established  between  the  Wyandots  and  the  Delawares,  who 
agreed  upon  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Tuscarawas  as  the  division-line,  the  treaty  thus 
giving  them  an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  respecting  geographical 
limitations. 

None  of  the  Southern  tribes  had  been  so  much  involved  in  hostile  proceedings  as 
the  Cherokees,  who  resided  nearest  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  had  participated  in 
some  of  the  forays  and  outrages  committed  on  the  Ohio.  They  also  at  an  early 
j^eriod  expressed  a  desire  for  peace. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1785,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  at  Hopewell, 
on  the  Keowee  fork  of  the  Savannah.  The  commissioners  were  Benjamin  Hawkins, 
Andrew  Pickens,  and  Joseph  Martin.  By  this  treaty  a  firm  friendshij)  wiis  declared 
to  be  established,  the  surrender  of  i)risonei-s  and  negroes  was  stipulated  for,  and  a 
definite  boundary-line  was  fixed  within  which  the  fur-trjide  should  be  conducted 
exclusively  under  an  American  system  of  license  or  authority.  A  similar  policy 
controlled  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  former  tribe  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  same  commissioners  on  the  8d  of  January,  178G,  and  the  latter  on  the  lOtli 
of  the  same  month.  The  Southwestern  frontiers  were  thus  placed  in  a  condition 
of  security  by  the  proceedings  of  a  commission  composed  of  energetic  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  great 
respect. 

There  wjus  still  another  tribe  which  had  been  a  scourge  of  the  frontiers,  no  one 
organization  having  evinced  such  unmitigated  hatred  and  unrelenting  cruelty  as  the 
Sliawnees.  Bearing  a  name  indicating  a  Southern  origin,  they  had  from  the  first 
resisted  with  desperate  fury  all  attempts  of  the  frontiersmen  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  to  extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio  River.  With  the  agility  and 
subtlety  of  the  panther,  they  crept  stealthily  through  the  forests  and  sprang  siid- 
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(lenly  on  their  victims.  They  fought  at  the  battle  of  Kanawha  with  an  intrepidity 
unsurpassed  in  Indian  warfare.  Virginia  liad  in  every  decade  of  her  existence  as  a 
colony  been  obliged  to  repel  their  incursions.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  from 
the  conclusion  of  their  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore.on  the  Scioto,  in  1774,  their  chiefs 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  piguified  their  submission,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1786,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  its  terms  they  agreed  to  surrender  all 
the  prisoners  in  their  possession,  and  were  assigned  a  territorial  position  south  of  the 
line  fixed  for  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  M^^Intosh  of 
January  21,  1785. 

Various  disturbing  elements  exercised  an  influence  on  the  powerful  Creek  nation 
d'.'.;ing  the  entire  Revolutionary  contest ;  and,  after  pursuing  a  fluctuating  policy, 
which  called  for  perpetual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  their  hostility  was  clearly  evinced  by  the  formidable  night-attack 
made  under  Guristersigo  on  the  camp  of  General  Wayne,  near  Savannah,  in  1782. 
But  when  the  issue  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  became  a  fixed  fact,  the  Creeks 
expressed  a  wish  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Union.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  year  1790,  a  delegation,  comprising  twenty-four  of  their  most  distinguished 
chiefs,  visited  the  seat  of  government,  then  located  at  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
delegation  represented  all  the  principal  towns  and  septs  from  the  Coosawhatchie  and 
Chattahoochee  to  the  sources  of  the  Altamaha ;  it  also  embraced  a  delegation  of  the 
Seminoles,  and  was  headed  by  Alexander  McGillivray,  who  had  during  many  years 
exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  this  nation.  The  distinctions  of  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Creeks  were  insisted  on,  they  being  regarded  as  so  many  septs.  General 
Washington  received  the  delegates  with  comity,  and  deputed  General  Knox,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  treat  with  them.  After  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  questions  involved, 
the  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  August  7,  1790.  The  most 
important  of  its  provisions  was  the  establishment  of  boundaries.  It  contained  the 
u?ual  profes.sions  of  amity,  and  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  prisoners  taken  during 
the  war,  whites  and  negroes,  many  of  the  latter  being  refugees.  These  refugees  in 
the  Indian  territories  furnished  the  nucleus  of  slavery  among  the  Creeks,  Seminoles, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees.  The  Africans  were  not  adopted  as  members 
of  the  tribes,  but  held  Jis  persons  in  servitude,  and  by  performing  the  field-labor 
enabled  these  tribes  to  pursue  agriculture  without  being  themselves  compelled  to 
engage  in  manual  labor.  To  induce  the  Creeks  to  make  greater  advances  towards 
civilization,  a  clause  was  inserted  providing  that  they  should  be  furnished  from  time 
to  time  with  cattle  and  agricultural  implements.  This  wise  provision  has  had  the 
efi"ect  of  rendering  the  nation  wealthy  in  animals  and  stock,  thus  enabling  them  to 
make  further  i)rogre8s  in  the  social  scale. 

After  all  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  the  government  appointed  a  special 
agent  to  accompany  the  delegates  to  their  homes  and  rei)()rt  on  their  condition.  This 
agent,  Major  Caleb  Swan,  performed  his  task  HkilfuUy,  being  a  cautious  and  shrewd 
observer ;  and,  after  his  return,  he  communicated  to  General  Knox  a  valuable  report, 
accompanied  by  a  nuip  of  the  country,  a  detailed  account  of  their  principal  places  of 
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I'esidence,  ami  a  carefully  prepared  and  comprehensive  view  of  tlieir  manners  and 
customs,  lie  gave  the  names  and  designated  the  locations  of  fifty-two  towns,  which 
were  estimated  to  contain  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  souls.  Of 
these,  between  live  thousand  and  six  thousand  were  reported  to  he  gun-men,  or  war- 
riors. It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  the  confederacy  of  the  Creeks  is  well 
deserving  of  study  as  an  illustration  of  Indian  political  and  social  order. 

]Jy  some  of  the  older  writers  the  Creeks  are  called  Muscogulgecs,  a  term  which 
has  apjiarently  been  shortened  to  Muskokis.  The  English  appellation  of  Creeks 
was  derived  from  a  geographical  feature  of  the  country  originally  occupied  by  them, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  streams.  The  appellations  of  Alabama  and 
Okechoyatte  were  borne  by  them  at  an  early  period.  Their  language  is  one  of  the 
most  musical  of  the  Indian  tongues,  but  agrees  with  the  other  languages  in  its  prin- 
ciples of  synthesis,  its  coalescence  of  the  pronoun  with  the  noun,  and  its  agglutinative 
quality. 

Politically  speaking,  the  Creeks  possess  a  standing  and  influence  second  to  none 
of  the  other  tribes,  being  one  of  the  most  strongly  characterized  families  of  the 
aboriginal  race,  and  one  from  whom  we  may  expect  great  development. 


CHAPTER    11. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY— WAR  WITH  THE  WEST- 
ERN TRIBES— HARMAR'S  DEFEAT— SCOTT'S  EXPEDITION— ST.  CLAIR'S  DEFEAT 
—CONFERENCE  WITH  BRANT— WAYNE'S  CAMPAIGN- VICTORY  OF  THE  MAU- 
MEE   RAPIDS— PACIFICATION   OF  GREENVILLE. 

One  of  the  earliest  objec*8  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government,  under  the 
ohl  Articles  of  Confederation,  had  been  the  incorporation  of  the  Indian  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  No  sooner  had  the  war  terminated  than  all  eyes  began  to  be 
directed  to  that  quarter  as  the  future  land  of  promise  to  the  Union,  which  expecta- 
tions have  been  most  amply  fulfdled,  for  it  has  been  emphatically  the  Mother  of 
States,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being  the  stiilwart  commonwealths  of  Ohio, 
Iniliana,  and  Illinois.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  by  Washington  the 
first  governor  of  the  territory.  The  most  important  topic  which  called  for  his  atten- 
tion was  the  state  of  the  Indian  tril)es,  which  question  he  found  to  be  surrounded 
\Yith  peculiar  difliculties.  None  of  the  tribes  had  suft'ered  so  little  by  the  war  as  the 
Miamia,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws  of  the  Wabash.  For  several  years  the  Indians 
exceeded  in  numbers  the  settlers,  who  were  located  at  various  prominent  points ; 
and,  consequently,  the  frontier  settlements  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  with  the  Indians  by 
treaty  stipulations.  When  the  treaty  system  was  introduced  in  negotiations  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  could  neither  reail  nor  write,  an  expectation  of  security  and 
advantage  from  such  instruments  was  indulged  far  beyond  what  the  moral  character 
of  tiie  aborigines  and  their  actual  appreciation  of  the  advantages  secured  to  them 
ever  justilied.  Still,  this  system  promised  the  surest  means  of  attaining  success. 
l''rom  the  earliest  traditionary  times  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  hold 
formal  meetings  of  their  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  atl'airs,  to  which 
the  greatest  ceremony  and  solemnity  were  given  by  smoking  the  sacred  weed  and  by 
the  exchange  of  wampum-belts.  The  like  ceremony  and  solemnity  were  used  by  the 
commissioners  and  commanders  to  whom  these  negotiations  were  intrusted  on  con- 
chiding  the  treaties,  l)y  exchanging  the  muzzinliyuns^  on  which  the  verbal  agree- 
ments had  been  written.  To  renew  and  extend  these  obligations  was,  according  to 
Iiuliiui  phraseology,  to  tighten  the  chain  of  fricndshij). 

On  tlie  9th  of  January,  17<S5),  nearly  three  months  before  the  adoption  of  tiie 
])rcsent  Constitution,  General  St.  Clair  concluded  a  treaty  with  a  large  delegation  of 
till'  Six  Nations  assembled  at  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.     The 
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cliicf  ol)j('('t  of  (liis  treaty  wmh  to  roiiow  luul  confirni  tliiit  oiitorcd  into  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix  in  17Ht.  To  .scriirr  onk-r,  a  body  of"  United  ii^tates  troops  was  oncainpcd  tlicrc, 
under  ("oionel  llarniar,  and  the  treaty  of  Fort  Melntouli  of  January  '21,  17^"),  wuh 
reeonlirnied  by  tbe  original  jxirties  to  it,  to  whom  waH  added  ii  delegation  from  the 
I'ottawaloinies  and  Saes. 

From  an  explanatory  artiele  appended  to  this  treaty  it  appears  tliat  the  Wyan- 
dots  aceiised  the  Siiawnees  of  having  laid  claim  to  lands  tliat  did  not  belong  to 
tiiem,  these  lands  being  ii  part  of  the  Wyandot  domain.  The  respeeted  Wyandot 
eliief  Tarhe  was  ])resent  at  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty.  It  wius  allirnied  l>y  tiie 
Wyandots  tiiat  the  Sliawnces,  who  signed  tiie  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  the  Miami, 
bad  Ix'en  guilty  of  injustice ;  and  they  further  averred  that  "the  Shawnecs  have 
been  so  restless,  and  caused  so  nuu'h  trouble,  both  to  them  and  to  the  United  States, 
that  if  they  will  not  now  be  at  peace,  they  (the  Wyandots)  will  dispossess  them,  and 
take  the  country  into  their  own  hands;  tor  the  country  is  theirs  of  right,  and  the 
Shawnecs  are  only  living  upon  it  by  their  permission." 

In  178!),  Cleneral  8t.  Clair  also  iu>gotiated  a  treaty  witli  I'le  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Ottawas,  C'hippewas,  Sacs,  and  Pottawatomies,  through  the  chiets  assendtled  at  Fort 
Harmar.  This  treaty  has  been  called  "a  piece  of  Iiulian  dijdomacy  which  the 
Inilians  never  intended  to  abide  by  any  longer  than  suited  their  convenience." 
These  assi'inblages,  however,  were  convened   in    pursuance  of  the  pacific   policy  of 


Washiuirton,  and  had  their  effect.     This  last   tri'atv  of  the  confederated   nati 


ons  0 


tbe  lake,  the  ()jil)was,  Ottawas,  Kickapoos,  AVeas,  Fiankesbaws,  Pottawatomies,  Eel 
lliver  Indians,  Kaskaskias,  and  Miamis,  refused  to  acknowledge  as  binding.  They 
wished  the  Ohio  to  be  tbe  j)erpetnal  western  boundary  of  civilization,  and  woidd  not 
sell  an  acre  north  of  it. 

Our  Indian  relations  were  at  this  time  in  a  very  critical  state.  By  the  terms  of 
tbe  treaty  of  peace,  (Jreat  IJritain  was  to  evacuate  all  the  posts  and  forts  held  by  her 
without  delay.  From  complications  not  then  anticipated,  she  retained  j)ossession  of 
tbe  frontier  jtosts  for  a  number  of  years.  This  fact  gave  the  impresBion  to  the 
Indians  that  tbe  controversy  was  not  yet  closed,  ami  their  min<ls  were  poisoned  by 
those  aliout  the  posts.  Tbe  IJritish  purposely  aidecl  and  abetted  them  in  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Unite*!  States.  Ihant,  their  leader,  formed  them  into  a  confederacy, 
and  visiteil  England  to  oi>tain  the  support  of  the  IJritish  government  in  case  of  war. 
Immigration  flowed  over  tbe  Alleghanies  with  great  rapidity,  and  tbe  lands  to  which 
the  Indian  title  bad  been  extinguished  were  daily  filling  up.  'I'iie  nucleus  of  the 
I'liliire  State  of  Ohio  had  bi'cn  established  at  ^Marietta  in  17iSiS.  ("ollision  could  not 
be  avoided  between  two  races  so  antagonistic  in  habits  and  feelings  as  the  .Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Imlian.     Murders  were  committed,  which  were  retaliated   bv  simil;ir 
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tribcH  w.iH  located  in  tlio  Wabiiah  Valley,  one  of  the  most  gonial  re<i;ions  in  the  West. 
l\)Hsessin{^  an  extraonlinarily  fertile  soil,  wliieli  yielded  lai};e  (jnantities  of  corn, 
f^rain,  and  t'luil,  with  exnlu'iant  forests  alxaindin^^  in  deer,  hears,  and  other  animals, 
tiieir  i)o|)idatit>n  was  remarkably  vijjorons,  while  their  insolence  knew  no  bonnds. 
In  >Sei)teinl)er,  IT'.M),  Colonel  .losiah  llarnnir  was  directed  to  advance  into  their 
einintry  and  endeavor  to  brinjj;  them  to  terms.  Sneh  a  march,  encnnd)ered  with 
(■stores  and  supplies,  throu<^h  a  wilderness  destitute  of  roails,  was  in  itself  an  arduous 
undertaking.  The  pioneer  work  of  an  army  has  always  been  one  of  the  severest 
duties  of  a  Western  campaign  :  it  is  the  toil  and  the  triumph  of  the  quartermaster's 
department.  Roads  must  Ijc  made,  bridges  built,  i)rovisions  ])acke(l,  arms  and 
ammunition  carried;  every  (K'lay  must  be  endured,  every  dillicnlty  overcome.     On 


October   11),  with  a  force  o 


f  thirty 


regulars  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  militia, 


Colonel  Ilarmar,  who  had  reached  the  elevated  grounds  forming  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Wayne,  which  are  washed  by  the  river  Maumee,  whose  swift  but  shallow  rapids 
are  easily  forded,  engaged  the  Indians  and  was  defeated.  01)servatious  made  on  the 
rising  grounds  beyonil  the  stream  on  the  22d  disclosed  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
whose  demonstrations  were  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  in  force  in 
that  (piarter.  Ihit  this  proved  to  be  only  a  decoy:  they  had  cnmched  down  in  the 
thick  undergrowth  and  weeds,  and  were  concealed  along  the  western  shore.  The 
army  was  directed  to  cro.ss  tiie  stream  at  this  rapid,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
a  heavy  lire  of  musketry  was  poured  in,  accompanied  by  the  most  frightful  cries. 
The  men  were  rallied  by  spirited  ollicers.  Major  Wyllisaud  other  brave  oflicers  being 
killed  in  this  eflbrt.  The  tire  of  the  Indians  was  continued  and  well  sustained,  they 
being  plentifully  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition.  The  line  having  faltered  and 
fallen  back,  the  retreathig  columns  were  marched  to  an  elcvatetl  position,  where  they 
were  reorganized.  The  loss  in  the  two  engagements  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.'  On  the  side  of  the  Indians  the  loss  was 
fit'teen  or  twenty.  So  .severe  a  defeat  could  not  be  repaired  without  a  reinforcement, 
and  Ilarmar  determined  to  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  did  without 
liirther  molestation  from  the  Indians. 

Washington  expressed  donbt.s  as  to  the  justice  of  an  ofl'ensive  war  upon  the  tribes 
of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee.  Instead  of  assuming  the  offensive  in  17!K)  and  IT'.'l, 
government  slutuld  have  sent  commissioners  of  high  character  to  the  Lake  tribes, 
iind  in  the  presence  of  the  IJritish  ascertained  their  causes  of  complaint  and  offered 
lair  'icruis  of  compromise.  That  such  a  step  would  have  been  wise  and  just  is 
ackmiwledgeil  by  its  subseciuent  action,  and  it  was  surely  more  likely  to  be  effective 
bct'ore  the  savages  had  twice  defeatt'd  the  army  than  afterwards. 

Only  three  tribes  aided  the  colonies  to  any  extent  in  the  Revolutionary  contest, 
— the  Oneidas,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Mohicans.  Thus  far,  treaties  of  peace  had 
iiccii  ('(included  with  the  recreant  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas  in  the  North, 
with  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Cherokees  in  the  South,  and  with  the 
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Wyiiiulots,  Dcliiwiirc'H,  SIiiiwiu'cs,  ('lii|)|u'wart,  Oniiwiw,  PottawatomicH,  and  SacH  in 
till!  Wi'st  ;  l)iit  till'  w'vi'n  latltT,  who  l)ori'  a  very  (lUCHtioiiahli!  charai'li'r,  conlil  not 
be  rt'lii'd  on,  wliilo  tlic  Mianiis,  Wcas,  and  IMankcsliawH  of  the  Wabash  wi-ri!  in  open 
Jiostility.  Tlu'y  liad  diirinj;  tiio  provionn  year  di'lfatcd  llarmar  at.  the  joint  Honrirs 
of  till'  (ireat  Miami  of  thi>  Oliio  and  tiu>  Miami  of  tlii>  LakcH.  The  river  Maiiiiue 
formed  tlie  ^rand  medinm  of  Nortiu'rn  Indian  eomnuinieation  witli  tlie  ( )tta\va.s  of 
tlio  lower  part  of  tliat  vaiU-y,  tlie  Wyandotn  of  Handnsky  and  EaHtern  Mieliij;an,  and 
the  Cliip|H'\va.s  of  Detroit,  iw  well  as  other  Lake  trilies,  who  were  in  the  praetiee 
of  joiniii}^  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Hhawnees  in  their  inroads  on  the  Ohio 
frontiers. 

The  Miamis  were  an  aetive,  bold,  and  numerous  i-aee,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Twij^htwees,  had  been  the  objeets  of  speeinl  attaek  by  the  Iroquois  ever  Minee  the  era 
of  the  Freneli  oiriipaney.  They  had  been  driven  by  them  to  more  southerly  and 
westerly  loeations  than  those  whieh  they  had  formerly  inhabited,  ami  were  now  the 
undisputed  masters  of  the  Wabash  Valley.  During  the  fierec  and  sanguinary  war- 
fare of  17H2,  when  so  many  expeditions  were  sent  aj^ainst  the  .Shawnees,  Wyandots, 
and  Delawares,  the  Miamis  reeeived  no  specific  iiotiee,  but  appear  to  have  been 
inelnded  in  the  widely-din'used  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  raee,  whom  they  resemble  in 
features,  manners,  eustoms,  and  laii<i;ua}^e.  General  tiames  Clinton,  diirinj:;  the  eam- 
j)aign  against  the  t^ix  Nations,  in  177!*,  observed  that  the  sympathy  existing  between 
tiie  races,  even  where  they  were  placed  in  antagonistic  positions,  wtw  so  great  that 
Imt  little  reliance  e(juld  be  placed  on  them  in  exigencies.  When  war  broke  out, 
it  reipiired  close  observation  to  discriminate  very  particularly  between  the  grades  of 
hostility,  if  indeed  there  was  any  at  all,  existing  among  the  diilerent  members  of 
alliliated  tribes.  Nor  did  the  Indians  make  any  distinction  between  the  various 
races  of  the  whites.  It  waa,  in  truth,  a  war  of  races;  an  attempt,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  descciidant.s  of  Japliet  to  shackle  the  wild  sons  of  Shein  and  to 
"dwell  in  his  tents." 

The  earliest  movement  of  any  note  in  the  canipaign  of  17iU  against  the  Wabash 
^".dians  and  their  allies  was  made  by  the  expedition  intrusted  to  (ieneral  Charles 
;  !  utt,  of  Kentucky.  On  the  '2M  of  May  in  that  year,  (Jeneral  Scott  set  out  fioia 
l.'io  banks  of  the  Ohio  with  a  total  force  of  eij^fht  hundred  and  lifty  men,  a  part  of 
whom  were  regulars,  under  command  of  Colum  1  .lames  Wilkinson,  but  by  far  the 
largest  i)art  of  his  army  consisted  of  bnivc,  (lul  experienced  mounted  volunteers. 
The  month  of  June  was  passed  in  traversiii;.,,  the  vast  extent  of  forest-land  watered 
by  the  trilaitarics  of  the  Wal)asli  River.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Ouiattonon,  the  largest  of  the  Miami  towns.  This  place  was  promptly 
attacked,  several  warriors  were  killed,  and  the  Indians,  under  a  severe  fire  from  the 
riileiiien,  were  driven  across  the  Wabash,  their  landing  being  covered  by  the  warriors 
belonging  U)  a  village  of  Kickapoos,  who  maintained  a  constant  fire.  A  di'fachmciit 
under  Colonel  Hardin  having  been  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  a  point  lower  down, 
did  so  unobserved  by  the  Indians,  and  st(»riiu'd  the  Kickapoo  town,  killing  six  war- 
riors and  taking  lifty-two  prisoners.     The  following  morning  live  hundred  men  were 
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(lirt'cti'd  to  fiiiifiiro  anil  iliwtniy  the  iiiiiiortunt  town  of  Killilipcciimik,  located  on  tlio 
wcHt  bank  of  the  Wahaxli,  ut  tin-  mouth  (»f  Eel  Jlivcr,  a  ilislanci;  of  eighteen  niik-H 
t'nini  the  eanip.  After  deniolishinj^  the  Indian  towns  and  viUages,  (h^vastating  their 
eorn-flehls  and  ganh'ns,  and  ivillin;;  thirty-two  warriors,  hcHiih'H  taking  lifty-eight 
jirisonerH,  (ii'iieral  Seott  returned  to  the  Ohio,  whieh  lie  reaelied  on  AugUHt  14 
without  the  h)HH  of  ono  nnm,  and  with  hut  live  wounded. 

Tiiis  detail  is  hut  a  necessary  preface  to  what  follows.  The  Indians,  being  a  people 
of  imperturbable  character,  art^  but  slightly  all'ected  by  thosi!  lessons  of  mibtary  war- 
fare which  are  not  fraught  with  calamities  of  a  continuous  character.  They  dex- 
terously avoid  tlie  danger  they  cannot  resist,  and  when  no  longer  threatened  they 
at  once  return  to  their  former  acts  of  pillage  and  atrocity.  Home  more  formidablo 
and  permanent  ellbrtH  were  evidently  necessary  to  bring  the  tribes  to  terms,  and 
"  to  secure  the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  the  establishment  of  a  strong  military 
post  at  the  Miami  village  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  Rivers." 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  reniend)er  that  by  the  terms  of  St.  Clair's  treaty, 
three  years  before,  this  territory  was  eonlirmed  to  the  Indian  nations  "forever,"  "the 
said  Indian  nations  to  punish  all  intruders  a.s  they  see  fit."  For  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  commissioned  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
I'nileil  States  early  in  March,  IT'.'l.'  Washington  was  very  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  urged  on  the  general  the  im])ortance  of  proceeding  with  all  practicable 
j)romptitude. 

St.  Clair  was  a  disciplined  soldier,  who,  having  served  under  Wolfe,  Alonekton, 
and  Murray,  and  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  enjoyed  the 
conlldence  of  Washington  as  a  man  of  undoubted  bravery  and  i)rudence.  On  the 
Mth  of  May  he  reached  Fort  Washington,  now  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  The  delays 
attending  the  arrival  of  troops  and  supplies  and  the  organization  of  the  army  gave 
ri>i'  to  complaints,  the  whole  summer  being  passed  away  in  this  manner.  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, the  point  of  support  on  the  (Jreat  Miami,  was  not  completed  until  the  13th  of 
Scptendu'r,  and  the  month  of  October  had  arrived  before  the  different  corps  of  troops 
and  levies  were  all  mustered  into  service.  On  the  llJth  of  October  the  army  had 
advanced  forty-four  miles  from  Fort  Hamilton,  and  encami»ed  on  an  eligible  spot, 
wluii'  St.  Clair  built  Fort  Jelferson.  Then  advancing  with  caution  and  order,  on 
till'  od  of  November  he  arrived  at  a  stream  twelve  yards  in  width,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Maumee,  but  which  was  in 
reality  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  It  being  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
;iiniv  reached  this  stream,  St.  Clair  jjroceeded  np  its  banks  nine  miles,  and  encamped 
cm  an  eligible  piece  of  ground  in  military  order.  He  had  designed  constructing  a 
bieastwurk  at  this  place  for  the  strurity  of  his  baggage,  but  before  he  could  effect  this 
|iur|iiise  the  Indians,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  following  morning  (the  4th), 
iniidc  a  furious  attack  on  his  lines.     They  were  in  great  force,  the  slowness  of  St. 
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Cliiii's  niarcli  iij)  the  stream  having  allowed  them  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  their  allies. 

(St.  Clair  was  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Old  and  inlirm,  he  suffered 
so  severely  from  gout  as  to  have  to  he  carried  about  on  a  litter.  The  |iroximity  of 
the  foe  was  comnuinicated  to  (Jeneral  Richard  IJutler,  second  in  command,  hut  not 
to  8t.  ("lair.  The  latter  was  particularly  unpoimlar  in  Kentucky,  and,  as  none  would 
volunteer  under  him,  one  thousand  n)en  were  drafted,  who  were  compelled  to  serve 
"under  a  gouty  old  disciplinarian"  whom  they  disliked,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
regular  force  which  they  regarded  as  doomed  to  destruction  in  Indian  warfan;. 
Many  in  conse(iuence  deserted,  an  entire  regiment  leaving  him  on  May  1,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kentuckians  remained  in  camp. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indians,  wIkj  were  led  into  action  by  the  valiant  Wapacomegat,' 
a  Mississagie,  first  encountered  the  militia  and  raw  troops,  who  innuediately  fled 
tiirough  the  line,  j)ursued  by  the  Indians,  thus  producing  irremediable  confusion. 
The  Indians  were  checki'd,  however,  by  a  spiriteil  fire  from  the  front  line,  but  in 
ii  few  moments  that  and  the  second  line  were  vigorously  attacked,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  artillery  corjts,  who  formed  the  centre,  were  shot  down  at  their  guns.  The 
slaughter  was  terrific  on  every  side,  and  the  confusion  e.vtended  to  the  centre.  At 
this  moment  St.  Clair  ordered  the  front  line  to  charge,  which  they  did  very  gal- 
lantly, under  the  comnr.ind  of  Colonel  l)ark(>.  The  Indians  fled  several  hundred 
yards,  but  again  rallied  when  ihe  troops  returned  to  their  position.  At  this  tii;,u  the 
S'con<l  line  also  charged  with  effect,  but  the  lire  of  the  Indians  was  very  galling,  au.l 
prodi'.ced  greater  confusion  because  of  the  large  number  of  olliceis  killed  and 
woup.d.ed.  The  artillery  were  silenced,  all  the  oflicers  being  killed  biu  one,  and 
he  was  woniHleil.  The  Indians  siniultaiK'ously  attacked  front,  flanks,  and  rear, 
(ieneral  Ihith'r  was  killed,  as  also  Colonel  Oldham,  and  Majors  Hart,  Ferguson, 
and  ClarKe.  More  than  one-half  the  rank  and  lii*'  of  the  army  had  fallen,  and  the 
extermination  of  the  rest  seemed  inevital)le.  The  combat  liad  lasted  from  about  six 
o'tliK'k  to   nine  a.m.,"  when  (Jeneral  St.  Clair  led  a  charire  throuKh  the  In<lian  line 
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rear,  under  cover  of  whicii  the  remains  of  tl:    armv  retreated  in  disorder  until 


they  leached   Fort  .lefl'ersoii.     The  camp  and  the  artillery  were  precipitately  abai 
doned,  and  the  men  threw  awav  their  arms  and  ainmnnition.     Tl 


le  armv  Had  ori<ri- 


nally  consisted  of  aliout  fourtirn  hiiiidred  men,  (»♦' wiioni  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
were  killed  ami  two  hundred  and  sixty-foiir  wound(Hl,  including  sixty-four  oflicers,  a 
loss  eipial  to  (hat  experienced  at  Uiaddock'.-.  defeat. 


'I'he  etl'ects  of  this  defeat  were   most  disa.-lroiis  to  the  Western  settlemeii 
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ligratioii  was  cheeked,  and  dismay  prevailed  along  the  entire  frontier.  After  a 
tli(U"ougli  investigation,  a  coiuiiiitlee  appointed  by  Congress  com])leti'ly  vindicatcil 
(ieneral  Si.  Clair  I'loiii  tiie  charm's  made  a^iainst  him. 
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liradstrt'l't  in  ITHl.     .See  .Miinte. 


Ai  tliis  iiiriijil  of  dio  year  the  sun  ri;cs  in  tlii.i  latitude  at  tliirty-twu  miiiUtes  past  bIi 
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Before  St.  Clair's  army  sot  out  on  its  ill-fated  expedition,  ;>.  "talk."  was  held  at 
Jsiagara  hetween  IJrant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  with  .-ioiue  fifty  (.iiier  Indian  depnties, 
■uid  General  IJenjamiH  Lincoln,  IJeverly  Randolph,  an<l  Colonel  Tunothy  Piekerin^, 
United  States  Commissioners,  with  the  ohjeot  of  running  a  new  houndary-line  to  take 
in  Indian  lands  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  reader  will  hear  in  mind  that  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  made  January 
21,  178"),  was  with  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa  nations  only, 
and  that  St.  Clair's  treaty  of  17SU  was  with  the  ahove-named  and  the  Pottawatomie 
and  Sac  nations  only.  Other  Northwestern  trihes  had  no  part  in  either.  In  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  estahlishinj;  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  following  provision  is 
found:  "The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  he  ohserved  towards  the  Indians;  their 
lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and  in 
their  property  rights  and  liberty  they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed  unless 
in  just  and  lawful  wars,  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  \\n  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them, 
and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them." 

The  final  reply  to  the  talk  of  the  commissioners  at  Niagara  was  adopted  in  a 
general  council  of  the  confederate  Indian  nations  held  at  the  Mauinee  llapids,  August 
i;!,  17'.>''5.  Among  other  things,  they  sai<l,  "  (Jovernor  St.  Clair,  your  commissioner 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  178'J,  after  having  been  informed  by  the  general  council 
of  the  preceding  fall  that  no  bargain  or  sale  for  an_)  part  of  their  Indian  lands  would 
be  ci)nsidered  binding  unless  agreed  to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless  persisted  in 
collecting  together  a  few  chiefs  of  two  (tr  three  nations  only,  and  with  them  held  a 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in  which  they  were  no  more  interested 
il;an  as  a  branch  of  the  general  confederacy,  an<l  who  were  in  no  manner  autli  )rized 
to  make  any  grant  or  coiuessiou  whatever.  That  |iart  of  these  lands  which  the 
I'nited  States  now  wish  us  lo  reliiKpiish,  and  which  you  say  is  settled,  has  been  sold 
by  the  I'liited  States  since  tliat  time." 

In  .iiiswer  to  the  proposal  to  give  the  Indians  a  large  sum  of  money  for  their 
laiitls,  they  replii'd  that  iiKiney  was  of  no  value  to  them,  and  to  most  of  them  was 
unknown,  and  that  no  consideration  would  induce  them  to  sell.  They  also  pointed 
out  a  very  simple  mode  by  which  the  settlers  might  be  removed  and  peace  secured. 
"  Divide,"  said  they,  "  this  large  sum  of  money  which  ''lU  have  olVc"  d  us  among  these 
people.  ( iive  to  each,  also,  a  proportion  of  what  yo.  say  you  would  give  to  us  annually 
over  and  above  this  huge  sum  of  money.  They  would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in 
lieu  of  the  land  you  sold  them,  if  you  add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  niiist  e.\pend 
in  raising  and  paying  armies,  you  will  certainly  have  more  than  snllieieiit  for  the 
)iurposc  of  repaying  these  seitlers  tor  aU  their  labor  and  all  their  impro'-ements. 
We  want  p  "lee.  Kestore  to  us  oiir  countvy,  and  we  shall  lie  inemies  no  longer. 
Let  the  Ohio  lu  the  boundary-line  between  us." 

To  this  document,  signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  |)riiu'ipa!  Western  tribes,  the 
commissioners  made  no  reply  :  indeed,  they  c(tuld  make  none;  and  the  only  alternative 
was  a  resoit  to  arms.     It  cannot  Ik'  denied  tliat  the  invasion  and  oecupation  of  the  ter- 
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ritory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  wai.  made  anterior  to  any  arrangement  with  the 
natives  tor  that  purpose.  The  arguments  and  facts  presented  by  t!:c:n  to  our  com- 
luissiouers  could  be  answered  only  by  the  military  power,  and,  unable  to  contend 
tiueccssfully  with  this,  the  red  men  were  ultimately  compelled  to  yield  the  required 
boundary. 

The  effect  produced  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital,  by  the  intelligence  of  St. 
Clair's  defeat  Wiis  electric.  Washington  had  never  counselled  half-way  measures 
Avith  the  Indians,  and  this  result  had  disappointed  his  expectations.  Knox,  liis 
Secretary  of  War,  had  no  personal  experience  in  Indian  warfare.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  make  another  effort,  tis  early  the  following  spring  as  possible,  to 
gain  the  jtscendency  in  the  W^est,  where  the  plan  of  establishing  a  chain  of  forts 
between  Cincinnati  and  the  Miami  villages  had  been  thus  overthrown.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  list  of  officers  experienced  in  savage  military  manoeuvres  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  whose  decision  of  character  was  well  known. 
He  had  in  1782  led  a  successful  cavalry  charge  against  a  night-attack  of  the  Creeks 
near  Savannah.  Firm  and  cautious,  but  of  chivalrous  daring,  nature  had  bestoweil 
on  him  the  talents  and  energy  necessary  to  cope  n-ith  the  WetJtern  Indians. 

Prior  to  the  march  of  General  Wayne,  W^ashington  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  bring  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  West  to  terms  by  nej,otiation.  For  this 
purpose  Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Trueman,  two  experienced  men,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  directed  to  visit  the  towns  on  the  Scioto.  But  these  officers  were 
both  waylaid  and  killed  while  descending  the  Ohio,  and  thus  the  overture  failed. 
Various  peace-makers  were  sent  into  the  Indian  country,  but  their  overtures  were 
rejected  one  after  another  by  the  victorious  savages.  (Jeneral  Wayne's  movements 
were  also  delayed  by  another  ol>;ect  of  pressing  moment,  which  was  to  intercept  a 
threatened  invasion  of  Louisiana  from  Kentucky.  For  this  purpose  he  was  detained 
at  Fort  Massac  during  a  portion  of  tlie  year  \.l\)o,  after  which  \\v  contented  himself 
witii  ascending  tlu;  Miami  Valley,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jefferson,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  fortilied  camp  called  Greenville. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  hen;  the  process  of  organizing  the  new  army,  or  the 
difficulties  and  delays  it  encountered.  Wayne  was  determined  not  to  be  defeated ; 
and  defeat,  when  o|»erating  against  an  enemy  so  subtle  iis  the  Indians  and  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  peculiar  geographical  features  of  the  surrounding 
country,  could  l)e  guarded  against  only  by  the  most  untiring  vigilano  iirudence, 
and  caution.  The  season  for  active  •)perations  was  spent  in  collecting  tin  forces  on 
a  renjote  frontier  and  l)ringing  them  into  the  field.  It  was  necessary  t«  proceed 
slowly,  as  roads  must  be  opened,  bridges  built,  and  block-houses  erected  to  serve  as 
])oints  of  supply  and  communication.  A  large  corps  of  [)ioneers  was  reijuired  to  '>■ 
constantly  employed,  which  it  was  necessary  to  protect  by  a  strong  force  of  cav;  y 
and  riflemen.  The  delays  arising  \\\)\n  thi'se  causes  were  the  subject  of  unjust  com- 
plaint in  flic  newspaper  press  of  that  jieriod.  Two  armies  had  Im'cu  defeated  in 
endeavors  to  penetrate  the  great  wilderness  to  the  Wabash, — a  country  well  suited  to 
the  ojjcrations  of  a  savage  foe,  but  abounding  in  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  a  civil- 
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izod  army,  encunibcred  with  baggage,  cannon,  and  stores,  who  must  have  a  passable 
road,  and  could  not  cross  a  stream  of  even  the  third  magnitude  without  a  bridge. 
The  army  was  systematiealiy  employed  in  this  difficult  and  laborious  service,  ever 
distasteful  to  volunteers,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  forces.  This  labor,  however, 
wivs  the  forerunner  of  success.  Every  day  devoted  to  these  toils,  and  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  rendered  it  more  active,  efficient,  and  fit  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Wayne  then  took  possession  of  the  grounds  where  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated  in 
1701,  and,  having  built  Fort  Recovery,  wintered  his  army  there. 

On  the  30th  of  the  following  June  this  fort  was  invested  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  the  successful  commander  in  the  battle  with  St.  Clair, 
whose  spies  had  closely  reconnoitred  it,  while  the  main  force  lay  near  by  under 
cover.  They  had  noticed  that  at  certain  times  the  horses  of  the  officers  were 
admitted  into  the  fort  through  the  sally-port,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  they 
followed  them  with  a  desperate  onset,  knowing  that  the  outer  gates  would  be  opened. 
The  troops,  however,  being  well  disciplined,  repelled  this  assault  of  a  prodigious 
force  of  the  hitherto  concealed  Indians.  The  following  day  they  made  the  forest 
echo  with  their  whoops,  renc ,  ing  the  attack  in  greater  force  and  with  greater  violence, 
but  they  were  again  repulsed  with  loss. 

Fort  Kecovery  was  located  near  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  and  formed  the  key  of 
the  route  to  the  Northwest,  this  valley  being  at  that  time  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  Northwestern  Indians  from  Detroit  and  the  upper  lakes,  through  which,  with 
great  vindictiveness,  they  had  so  long  poured  their  infuriated  hordes  over  the  fertile 
regions  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  settlements  west  of  t'ae  Alleghany  chain.  The 
area  of  their  attacks  embraced  not  only  ihe  present  limits  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  but  all  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  part  o(  Tennessee. 
It  was  from  these  States  that  Wayne  drew  all  his  levies  and  volunteers,  who  were 
imbued  with  such  hatred  of  the  savages,  consequent  upon  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
Indian  cruelties,  that  it  required  a  man  like  Wayne  to  restrain  them.  Rash  courage 
and  vindictiveness  are  but  poor  qualifications  for  an  enccunter  with  Indians  in  a  forest, 
as  many  a  partisan  cominander  has  realized  to  his  cost. 

A  fttrtniglit  after  the  last  Indian  attack,  Wayne  continued  his  march  down  the 
Miami  Valley.  An  impenetrable  forest  lay  before  him,  through  which  nothing  but 
.i\i  Indian  footpath  or  ii  trader's  trail  could  be  discerned.  But  every  company  of  his 
i,>  n  was  in  itself  a  phalanx,  and  the  order  of  march  was  such"  as  to  set  surprise  at 
(K'liiince.  In  four  days  he  reached  the  junction  of  the  river  An  Glaize  with  the 
Maumee,  where  he  built  Fort  Defiance.  Crossing  the  Maumee  at  this  point  to  its 
west  '  iiks,  he  continued  his  nuirch  to  the  head  of  the  first  rapids,  called  Roche 
du  Hout,  or  the  Standing  Rock.  At  this  place  a  temporary  work  was  constructed 
wlierein  to  deposit  the  heavy  sto»-.j8  and  baggage,  and  he  then  pushed  forward  in  the 
same  order,  and  with  like  vigilance,  for  the  principal  Indian  towns  at  the  lower 
rapids. 

Using  the  figurative  language  of  the  Indians,  General  Wayne's  army  resembled 
1  dark  cloud  moving  steadily  and  slowly  forward.     lie  had  driven  them  one  hundred 
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nnd  fifty  miles  from  their  fighting-groiuul  on  the  river  St.  Mary's,  and  tlie  sources 
of  tlie  AVahiish,  and  it  appeared  impossible  for  them  to  oppose  him  in  battle.  At 
every  point  of  attaek  they  had  found  him  prepared.  They  said  of  him  that  he  was 
a  man  who  never  slept,  and  they  named  him  the  Strong  Wind,  They  had  found  it 
impossible  to  stay  the  impetuosity  of  his  march,  and  it  was  doubted  in  their  councils 
whether  a  general  battle  should  be  hazarded,  but,  after  much  discussion,  this  measure 
was  resolved  on.  The  place  selected  was  Presque  Isle,  a  thickly-wooded  oasis,  such 
as  is  common  to  jirairie  districts  in  the  West,  encompassed  by  low  and  grassy 
meadow-lands,  the  ujtper  part  of  which  was  encumbered  by  old,  fallen  timbers,  where 
horses  could  not  be  employed,  and  here  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Maumee  Rapids. 
On  the  20th  of  August  the  Indians  arranged  their  forces  in  three  lines,  within  sup- 
])orting  distance,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  river.  Wayne  knew  not  whether  they 
would  fight  or  negotiate  :is  offers  of  peace  had  been  made  to  them.  His  army 
marched  in  cmiipact  colun,  ■  •  'ic  usual  order,  preceded  by  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers so  far  in  advance  that  ti  lotice  could  be  given  to  the  troops  to  form  in  case 
of  an  attack.  Tliis  corjts  had  ^  rogressed  about  five  miles  when  they  received  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  concealed  enemy,  compelling  them  to  fall  back  on  the  main  army, 
which  immediately  formed  in  two  lines.  General  Charles  Scott,  with  his  mounted 
volunteers,  wa.-.  directed  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  by  a  circuitous  move- 
ment, while  Captain  Campbell,  with  the  legionary  cavalry,  effected  the  same  object 
on  the  left  flank  by  following  an  open  way  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
between  it  and  the  cliffs  of  Presque  Isle.  The  first  line  of  infantry  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  trailed  arms,  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  coverts  in  the  grass  at  the 
jioint  of  the  bayonet,  a-id  then  deliver  a  close,  well-directed  fire.  These  troops  were 
]>romptly  followed  by  the  second  line,  the  martial  nnisic  of  drums  and  trumpets 
giving  animation  to  the  scene.  The  whole  of  these  movements  were  executed  with 
alacrity  and  entire  success.  The  Lulians  fied  precipitately,  and  could  not  be  rallied 
by  their  leach'rs.  The  army  p.irsued  them  for  two  miles  through  the  woods,  and  the 
victory  obtained  was  complete.  Wayne  had  about  two  thousand  men  under  his 
command  in  this  contest,  not  one-half  of  whom  were  engaged.  His  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men.  Caj>tain  Campbell  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  legion,  and  Captain  Van  llensselaer  was  shot  through  the  body, 
but  recovered.  For  a  distance  of  two  miles  the  forest  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  among  which  were  recognized  some  of  their  white  allies.  The 
red  men  were  denied  entrance  into  the  IJritish  fort  at  Maunu-e,  the  oflicers  of  which 
were  com]Kdled  to  witness  the  burning  of  the  towns  and  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
settlements  in  the  valley.  The  houses,  stores,  and  property  of  the  British  Indian 
agent  McKee,  a  principal  stimulator  of  the  Indian  war,  were  also  destroyed,  (len- 
eral  Wayne  was  highly  incensed  against  the  garrison  of  Fort  Manmee,  and  sought  to 
give  them  cause  for  open  hostilities.  There  being  a  line  spring  near  the  fort,  the 
conversations  at  which  could  be  overheard  on  the  ramparts,  the  general  rode  around 
the  fort  to  it  with  his  staff,  disnionnted,  took  off  his  hat,  and  drank  of  the  water,  at 
the  same  time  using  expressions  of  indignation  against  tlu-  allies  of  the  Indians,  who 
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liiul  first  incited  them  to  attack  him,  and  liad  then  closed  their  gates  against  them. 
Tliose  who  are  aware  of  the  general's  euthusiiistic  character  need  not  bo  told  that  he 
expresscJ  himself"  energetically.  At  the  junction  of  the  St.  Josepli  and  St.  Mary  he 
buili  Fort  Wayne,  completed  October  22, 1794,  which  was  well  fortified  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  The  savages  made  no  further  effort  to  oppose  the  course  of  the  victorious 
army,  which  finally,  after  laying  waste  the  corn-fields  and  villages  for  fifty  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  Maumee,  returned  to  Greenville,  where  it  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  object  for  which  the  Indians  had  fought  had  proved  to  be  illusory,  and  their 
defeat  on  the  Maumee  terminated  their  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  country 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  They  appear  to  have  learned  the  truth  of  this  from  their 
late  reverses,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  they  determined  to  bury  the  hatchet  and 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  Washington's  administration  to  employ  force  against 
the  Indians  only  when  absolute  necessity  required  it,  and  compulsory  measures 
were  never  adopted  until  after  every  other  means  of  accommodating  existing  dif- 
ferences had  failed.  The  Indians  were  to  a  certain  extent  regarded  as  public  wards. 
The  assassination  of  Hardin  and  Trucman  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  olive-branch  in 
their  hands,  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  and  previous  to  the  expedition  of  Wayne. 
is  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  conciliatory  policy.  Even  after  Wayne  had 
reached  Iloche  du  Bout,  and  but  a  day  or  two  before  the  decisive  battle,  he  tendered 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  Indians,  of  which,  however,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were 
kept  in  ignorance  by  foreign  agents. 

In  response  to  the  renewal  of  these  overtures  the  Indians  crowded  to  Wayne's 
camp,  at  Greenville,  during  the  summer  of  1795.  Their  necessities  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter  iiad  been  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  total  destruction  of  their 
crops,  and,  as  the  English,  on  whom  they  were  dependent,  had  not  supplied  their 
wants,  they  were  in  a  starving  condition.  The  entire  area  embraced  between  the 
i)anks  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  luxuriant  with  indigenous  vegetation,  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  marching  and  cmintermarching  of  war-j^arties  and  armies  from  the 
period  of  the  conclusion  of  the  sham  treaty  made  with  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774, 
and  the  no  less  unreliable  one  signed  at  Fort  Mcintosh  in  1785,  but  during  the  five 
years  which  had  just  closed  it  had  been  almost  constantly  trodden  by  hostde  feet. 
The  bitter  chalice  which  they  had  so  long  held  to  the  lips  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
lucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  was  now  being  drained  by  themselves.  After  the 
dciuonstration  at  the  Maumee  llapids  they  fled  to  their  wintering-grounds  in  the 
rxtensive  forests  of  Lake  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Canada.  The  local  foreign  traders  of 
these  precincts,  the  commandants  of  posts,  who  had  counselled  them  to  war,  could  no 
loniter  be  regarded  'oy  thera  as  oracles.  The  Indians  had  been  unable  to  keep  the 
wliites  east  of  the  Ohio;  nay,  it  began  to  be  perceived  by  these  subtle  sons  of  the 
forest  that  tlie  white  race  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.     During  the  winter  and  spring  they  exchanged  prisoners  and  prepared 

to  treat  upon  prelimiuarits,  which  were  iigreed  upon  in  January.     Before  the  month 
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of  July  arrived,  the  savage,  with  altered  feelings,  entered  on  the  forest- paths  that  led 
to  Greenville,  where  the  American  chief  wus  seated,  surrounded  by  all  the  panoply 
of  war,  with  the  emblems  of  peace  intermingled. 

Foremost  among  the  tribes  who  turned  their  strps  to  his  camp  were  the  proud 
and  influential  Wyandots,  who  had  so  long  been  regarded  as  wise  men  and  umpires 
among  the  tribes  of  tho  West.  Driven  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  in  IGoO  by 
the  Iroquois,  they  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  held  a  high  i)osition  in  the  West, 
sustained  a  part  of  the  time  by  France,  their  earliest  and  most  constant  friend,  and, 
after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  by  the  English.  They  were  astute,  reflective,  and 
capable  of  pursuing  a  steady  line  of  policy,  which  had  been,  with  some  lapses,  the 
stay  of  those  Western  tribes  who  were  willing  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  This  tribe 
was  the  last  to  assent  to  the  scheme  of  Pontiac,  and  when  the  confederation  was 
broken  up  by  Great  Britain  they  adhered  to  that  power  with  extraordinary  devotion. 

In  their  train  followed  the  Delawares,  who  had  been,  since  the  time  they  first 
fled  from  Pennsylvania  and  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  bitter  enemies  of  the  settlers  in 
the  West.  Thither  also  came  the  Shawnees,  the  most  vengeful  and  subtle  of  all 
the  Western  tribes.  Every  day  witnessed  the  arrival  in  the  surrounding  forests  of 
delegates,  decked  with  all  their  peculiar  ornaments  of  feathers,  paint,  silver  gorgets, 
trinkets,  and  medals.  The  Chippewas,  Ottawjis,  Pottawatomies,  Miamis,  Weas, 
Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaska'<kiius  were  all  present.  The  entire  official  power 
of  the  Algonkins  wtis  on  the  ground.  Each  delegation  carried  the  pipe  of  peace 
and  expressed  pacific  desires.  The  whole  camp  presented  a  gorgeous  dis])lay  of 
savage  magnificence,  and  for  the  number  antl  variety  of  costumes  the  scene  luis 
probably  never  since  been  equalled  in  America.  All  came  bending  to  W^ayne,  who 
on  the  IGtb.  of  Juno  met  them  in  council 

A  treaty  was  signetl  on  the  3d  of  August,  which  constitutes  the  first  example  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  treaty-stipulation  of  any  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Indians.  The  draft  of  this  treaty,  jx-rhaps  the  most  important  ever  made  between 
the  red  men  and  the  Americans,  sent  to  General  Wayne  from  the  War  Department, 
was  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of  Washington,  and  appears  to  have  been  full 
and  elaljorate.  It  established  the  system  of  boundaries  and  reservations  and  in- 
troduced the  fundamental  regulations  as  to  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  tribes 
which  have  been  embodied  in  all  subsequent  treaties.  A  donation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  goods,  and  a  permanent  annuity  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  payable  in 
merchandise  at  invoice  prices,  to  be  divided  jtro  rata  among  the  different  nations, 
were  granted  to  the  Indians. 

Having  traced  the  negotiation  of  treaties  from  their  first  inception  under  the 
American  government  to  this  important  period,  when  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Subse(iuent  negotiations  with 
the  tribes  are  connected  with  a  lengthy  detail  of  dates,  names,  and  figures,  which  are 
readily  accessible  in  the  volumes  containing  the  treatie«s  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians.  The  treaty  of  (Jreenville  forms  a  definite  era  in  the  Indian  history 
from  which  the  tribes  may  be  viewed.     Both  parties  regarded  this  jieace  as  a  final 
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conclusion  of  the  aboriginal  war  which,  following  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had 
spread,  as  it  were,  a  bloody  mantle  not  only  over  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  over  the  entire 
region  to  the  northwest  of  it.  The  position  attained  by  the  United  States  through 
this  treaty  had  been  the  result  of  at  least  a  decade  of  years,  characterized  by  wars 
and  negotiations,  in  which  the  sword  and  the  olive-branch  had  either  failed  of  effect 
or  produced  only  tenporary  results ;  and  the  length  of  time  the  treaty  was  observed 
by  the  aborigines  ip  in  part  attributable  to  the  full  assent  it  received  from  the  united 
judgment  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  all  the  leading  tribes  who  were  parties  to  it.  On 
the  part  of  the  Wyandots  it  received  the  signature  of  the  venerated  Tarhe,  or  the 
Crane ;  on  tha*,  3f  the  Delawares,  it  was  subscribed  to  by  the  gifted  Bukongehelas ; 
the  Shawneea  assented  to  it  through  the  venerable  Cutthewekasaw,  or  Black  Hoof, 
and  Weyapif rsenwaw,  or  Blue  Jacket ;  Topinabi,  or  Thupenebu,  signed  it  for  the 
Pottawatomies,  and  for  the  Miamis  it  was  signed  by  Meshekunnoghquoh,  or  the  cel- 
ebrated Little  Turtle, — the  latter  of  whom,  with  the  Shawnee  chief  Blue  Jacket,  had 
been  the  marshal  or  leader  of  the  Indians  at  the  final  battle  on  the  Maumee.  As 
lonu;  as  these  chiefs,  the  last  of  the  forest-kings,  lived,  this  peace  was  observed. 

The  lake  posts  were  surrendered  by  the  British  in  1796,  and  American  garrisons 
replaced  those  of  the  English  at  Niagara,  Presque  Isle,  Maumee,  Detroit,  Michili- 
niackinac,  and  Green  Bay.  The  Indians,  who  are  quick  at  recognizing  the  nation- 
ality of  a  flag,  began  to  accommodate  their  visits  and  addresses  to  this  new  state  of 
ii  flairs.  The  government  also  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  divert  the  Indian  trade 
from  foreign  hands  into  those  of  the  Americans ;  but  this  was  a  difficult  matter,  and 
it  required  time  to  effect  it.  Along  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  bordei-s  this  trade  had 
been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of,  and  continued  to  be  carried  on  principally  by^ 
enterprising  and  talented  Scotchmen,  who  intermarried  with  the  Indians.  The  most 
noted  of  these  were  Mcintosh,  McGillivray,  Ross,  and  Weatherford,  the  latter  some- 
what better  known  as  the  Black  "Warrior  of  1814.  Throughout  Louisiana,  in  all  its 
amplitude  of  extension  north  and  west,  the  French  exercised  the  controlling  influ- 
ence ;  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  territory  now  constituting  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
In  the  basins  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  British 
and  Scotch  factors  for  many  years  controlled  the  trade  and  influenced  the  tribes. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


EXPLORATIONS  OP  LEWIS  AND  CLAHKB— LIEUTENANT  PIKE— ELEMENTS  OF 
DISCOUD— TECUMSEH  AND  THE  PROPHET  ORGANIZE  THE  TRIBES  FOR  A 
CONFLICT  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES— BATTLE  OF  TIPPECANOE. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  on  being  called  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair  in  1801,  felt 
the  importance  of  the  claim  which  the  existing  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  upon 
his  attention,  and  his  views  were  of  the  most  comprehensive  character.  To  him  we 
owe  the  passage  of  the  fundamental  act  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers  and  regulate 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes.  By  this  act  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  country 
and  the  opeiutions  of  the  laws  in  it  are  clearly  defined.  Regulations  are  established 
for  the  government  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  territory  of  the  tribes  is  protected 
from  depredations  by  the  whites,  who  are  permitted  to  visit  it  for  no  other  purpose 
than  trade  or  mere  transit  through  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  is  established,  and 
the  methods  of  proceeding  are  particularly  pointed  out.  In  fine,  a  system  of  policy  is 
laid  down  calculated  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  Indians  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  the  speedy  pettlement  of  the  Western  lands. 

The  act  establishing  the  Northwest  Territory  was  the  first  step  towards  the  in- 
duction of  this  practical  mode  of  teaching  among  the  Indians, — teaching  by  example. 
However  slight  the  effect  of  its  lessons  may  have  been  on  the  remote  tribes  and 
bands,  they  were  not  wholly  inoperative  even  there,  while  at  points  within  the  civil 
jurisdiction  they  carried  with  them  a  monition  which  caused  them  to  be  obeyed. 

The  commonwealth  of  Ohio  was  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  West, 
and  the  extension  of  State  sovereignty  west  of  the  Ohio  River  insured  to  that  area 
an  expansion  which  has  had  few  parallels  in  history.  While  Ohio  heralded  to  the 
Western  tribes  the  rule  of  government  and  law,  Louisiana,  by  a  wise  forecast  of 
executive  policy,  came  in  at  this  critical  time  to  confirm  and  greatly  extend  the 
system.  In  fifty  years  the  limits  of  the  Union  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Neither  men  nor  States  practise  what  is  not  conceived  to  be  best  suited  to 
j)rom()te  their  prosperity.  By  offering  to  the  Indians  the  protection  of  the  laws  and 
the  bonefit.s  of  intercourse  with  civilized  society,  the  highest  Jissurances  were  given 
that  we  were  sincere  and  sought  only  to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  knowledge 
and  hapi)incss.  But,  as  the  Indian  is  an  extraordinarily  suspicious  being,  the  good 
faith  of  this  offer  has  ever  been  doubted  by  him,  and  some  sinister  pur2)ose  has  been 
supposed  to  be  concealed. 

To  ascertain  the  character  and  extent  of  Louisiana,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
Iiulian  tribes  within  its  area,  Mr.  Jefferson  despatched  expeditions  up  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi.  The  first  was  led  by  Merriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke,  cap- 
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tuinH  in  tlie  army,  both  of  whom  werccommisHioiR'd  for  that  puriioHC  They  loft  St. 
IiOiiin  May  14,  1804,  and  ascended  tlie  MisHouri  throu}i;h  the  territories  of  the  Osagen, 
Kansas,  Otocs,  and  Hionx  to  tliat  of  the  Mainhins,  wiiere  they  wintered.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing year  they  continued  their  route  through  the  countries  of  tiie  Teton  Sioux, 
Crows,  and  HIackfeet  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and, 
crossing  tliis  range,  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Colunihia  to  the  point  where  it 
tlows  into  the  Pacific,  llctracing  their  stejjs  from  this  remote  position,  they  descended 
the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  landed  September  23,  1800.  This  was  the  first 
important  exploratory  expedition  sent  out  by  the  government,  and  its  results,  while 
they  evinced  the  great  personal  intrepidity  of  the  ex[)lorers,  were  suited  to  convey 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  value  and  resources  of  this  newly-acipiired  section  of  the 
Union.  It  wiw  found  to  be  a  diflicult  task  to  enumerate  the  Indian  population  of 
the  Columbia  Valley,  owing  to  tlm  confusion  of  synonymcs  and  other  causes;  conse- 
quently overestimates  were  inevitai)le.  The  aboriginal  population  was  rated  at  eighty 
tiiousand,  and  the  distance  travelled,  from  'he  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  that  of  the 
Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  live;  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles.  The  observations  nuuh*  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  Indian  trade  disclosed  gross 
irregularities,  which  were  directly  traceable  to  the  era  of  Spanish  rule,  and  such 
iiiodiiicatioiis  were  suggested  ius  would  tend  to  place  the  natives  in  a  better  jjositioii. 
The  amount  of  information  obtained  by  the  ollicers  of  this  expedition  constituted  a 
vahial)Ie  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  their  country;  and  the 
observations  of  General  William  Clarke,  joined  to  his  accjuired  exj)erience,  admirably 
(lualified  him  for  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  was  in  after-time  appointed, — 
that  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiiirs  at  St.  Louis,  on  this  frontier. 

At  the  .same  period  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike,  U.S.A.,  was  commissioned  to  explore 
the  .sources  of  the  Mis.sissippi.  He  .started  from  St.  Louis  with  his  expedition  on 
August  5,  1805,  and,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  reached  a  point  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  the  accumulated  snow  and 
ice  preveiiti'd  his  farther  progress  by  water.  He  then  proceeded  on  snow-shoes  to 
Sandy  Lake,  and  Wius  thence  drawn  l)y  teams  of  dogs  to  Leech  Lake,  the  largest 
southerly  source  of  the  Mi.ssi.ssij)pi  River.  Commerce  with  the  Indians  was  found  to 
lie  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  traders,  who  wielded  an  influence  a(lvcr.><e  to 
tlie  institutions  of  the  Unhed  States.  Early  in  the  spring  of  18()(>,  Lieutenant  Pike 
descended  the  Mississippi  River,  arriving  at  his  |)oint  of  dei)artuie  on  the  oOth  of 
April.  His  estimates  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  Upper  Mississijtpi  give  a  total 
of  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seveiity-.seven  souls,  i  ■  hiding  Chippewas, 
Sacs,  Foxes,  lowas,  Winnebagoes,  Menomonies,  and  the  various  scattered  bands  of 
Dakotas,  called  Yanktons,  Sisseton.s,  and  Tetons. 

A  considerable  addition  was  thus  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
lialiits  of  the  extreme  Western  and  Northern  Indians,  and  the  duties  of  the  Indian 
Department  were  thereby  greatly  increa.sed.  The  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  I'liion  in  180l{,  at  which  period  the  Territory  of  Indiana  Wiis  organized,  and 
(ieneral  William  Henry  Harrison  ap[)ointed  its  Governor,  as  well  as,  vjc  officlu,i>uiwr- 
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iiiti'iident  of  Iiidiim  Ailiiirn.  IIiiniMon  liiul  Hcrvcd  iih  tin  aide  to  Ociioral  Wayne  in 
liis  Indian  ciiiniiaigns,  anil  entered  npon  tiie  duties  of  liis  oHiett  with  \\w  additional 
experience  aeijuired  under  this  redouhtahle  ehii'f,  his  skill  in  military  luetics  heirij; 
fidly  e(|ualled  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  altoriginal  character,  which,  combined  with 
his  address  and  activity,  soon  inad(>  him  respected  as  a  plenipotentiary  at  their 
council-lires.  For  many  years  he  shared  with  General  Clarke,  of  St.  Louiu,  the 
oiicrouH  and  responsible  dufy  of  ])rcservirig  pence  on  the  frontiers. 

Two  or  three  elements  of  discord  had  existeil  in  the  Indian  communities  located 
along  the  frontiers  from  the  outl)reak  of  the  Uev(dution,  which  were  not  extinguished 
bv  its  suceessfid  termination,  and  still  smouldered  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war 
in  171)5.  Among  these  was  the  preference  of  the  Western  tribes  for  the  IJritish 
nation,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  eonriuest  of  Canada,  i)ut  kept  up  by  political  falla- 
cies. England  had  secured  the  good  will  of  the  French  residents,  in  whose  hands 
the  important  commerce  with  the  Indians  was  concentrated  and  still  remaiiu'd. 
The  possession  of  the  Indian  trade  has  ever  exercised  a  controlling  induence  on 
the  policy  of  the  Indians,  which  is  wielded  not  by  ministers  plenipotentiary  or  high 
secretaries  of  state,  but  by  the  little  local  traders  on  the  frontiers,  jK'tty  clerks, 
interj)reters  employed  by  commercial  luniscH,  and  coureura  du  boi«,  who  never  fail  to 
make  their  principles  square  with  their  interests;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  the  limited  ambition  of  this  class  who  influence  the  destinies  of  courts  or  of 
nations,  provided  they  be  permitted  to  control  the  traflic  in  beaver-skins. 

While  the  French  held  Louisiana,  no  counter-interest.H  distnrlted  the  harmony  < 
their  intercourse  with  the  natives;  but  when  the  government  was  vested  in  tin 
Spanish  crown  the  rival  interests  of  the  Spanish  and  French  merchant.s  had  produced 
discord  between  their  snboidinates,  which  extended  also  to  the  Indians.  The  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  calmed  these  troultles,  all  diflerences  were  forgotten, 
and  the  contending  parties  readily  accommodated  themselves  to  the  A meritiin  system. 
IJut  in  Florida  there  was  never  the  least  abatement  in  this  strife  for  commerci.d 
supremacy,  the  thirst  for  gain  acknowledging  no  nationality.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  short  period  when  Florida  was  held  by  the  Hritisli  crown,  a  new  feature 
was  developed  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  imparted  to  it  additional 
vigor  and  system.  We  have  in  a  preceding  page  alluded  to  this  fact,  which  was  the 
introduction  of  the  SeottLsh  element  among  the  aboriginal  population.  One  of  its 
most  imj)ortant  results  was  the  intermarriage  of  the  Scotch  traders  with  the  native 
females,  which  gave  a  permanent  character  to  their  influence  and  had  a  beneficial 
ethnological  efl'ect  on  the  chiefs  and  ruling  families  of  the  native  race.  While  the 
Galphins,  the  Millidges,  and  their  compeers  reaped  the  harvest  of  trade,  the  Mc- 
Intoshes,  the  MeCJillivrays,  aii<l  otlufr  chiefs  of  their  race,  by  infusing  their  blood 
into  the  aboriginal  current,  gave  to  the  Creeks,  Cherokecs,  C'hickasaws,  C'hoctaws,  and 
Seminoles  a  higher  social  and  national  character.  The  fact  tluit  tins  intermixture 
of  the  races  was  coincident  with  the  employment  of  African  .slave  labor  by  the  higher 
Indian  class  was  merely  incidental.  The  negroes  fled  into  the  Indian  territory  In 
cscaj)e  .servitude  in   the  Southern  States,  and  voluntarily  a.ssuincd  the  performance 
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of  labor  «H  an  ('(luivalciit  for  the  Hholtor,  Kvipjxn't,  aiul  coiiiparativo  onuo  unil  enjoy- 
iiu'iil  liidiati  lif'd  ailordt'd  tliciii. 

Aloiij^  lilt;  rutin!  iiortlu'in  borderH,  southward  to  the  lino  of  deniaroalion  dcHig- 
niitcd  by  the  treaty  of  Vei-sailh'H,  and  throuj^hout  Mlehipin,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  au 
well  as  the  present  areas  of  Wiseonsin,  Iowa,  and  AliniKwta,  British  eapital  and 
enterprise!  were  the  j^reat  basis  and  slimnliis  of  the  Indian  trallie.  The  limits  of  this 
triid(!  had  reeeded  very  far  to  the  northwest  after  the  vietories  of  Wayne:  ^launiee, 
Vineeiines,  Kaskaskia,  Detroit,  and  Miehiliniaekinae  no  lon<^er  formed  centres  for 
the  trade.  There  had  been,  uj)  to  the  eitinnieneeMient  of  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, no  public  effort  made  to  prevent  foreij^ners  from  pursuinj?  their  trallie  witli 
the  Indians  ninth  of  the  shores  of  Lukes  Huron  and  Miehij;an.  One  of  the  peculiar 
characteristicH  of  the  Indians  is  that  they  are  wont  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
lowest  order  of  counsellors,  not  because  of  any  preference  they  have  for  an  inferior 
j^rade  of  intellect,  but  from  a  natural  suspicion  that  persons  in  higher  positions  are 
always  governed  by  sinister  motives;  and  suggestions  from  these  subordinate  sourcea 
woiiid  appear  sometimes  to  be  invested  with  imiuntance  in  the  precise  ratio  that  they 
are  n'moved  from  plausibility  or  truth.  Whoever  has,  either  as  a  plenij)otentiary  or 
a  commissioner,  j)assed  through  the  ordeal  of  an  Indian  council  controlled  by  the 
diverse  interests  of  the  trudc  and  of  the  half-ln<'ed  relations  and  pvoUgd  of  the 
tribes  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this  remark. 

i'or  years  after  the  treaty  of  Lireenville,  few  diiliculiies  occurred  with  the  Indians. 
Ihit  lus  settlements  extended  aiul  encruachi'd  upon  their  domain,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  renew  our  treaty  relations  with  them.  Iictween  1^03  and  180U  six 
treaties,  all  of  them  for  cessions  of  land,  were  made,  and  Wayne's  treaty  of  ITUo, 
with  all  its  excellent  provisions  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  ludiuu, 
Wiis  substantially  obliterated,  vast  bodies  of  the  land  assured  by  it  to  the  Indian 
nations  being  transferred  to  the  white  man  and  the  original  proprietors  d is j assessed. 
As  cession  after  cession  of  land  was  obtained  from  the  Indians  by  this  almost  con- 
stant process  of  treaty-nuiking,  TecunLseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  as  well  as 
other  leading  Indians,  became  alarmed,  ami  ^et  ".Ijout  reviviiig  the  confederacy  and 
t'onning  a  union  of  the  tribes  to  prevent  further  cessions  as  well  as  settlements  on  their 
lauds.  Tecumseh  protested  strenuously  against  the  cession  of  the  Wabash  lands  at 
Fort  Wayn(!  in  180i),  justly  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of  ihe  principle  that  no 
cession  ctaild  be  valid  unless  sanctioned  by  a  council  representing  all  the  tribes  which 
were  parties  to  the  Wayne  treaty  of  17'J5  as  one  nation.  Though  the  iShawneea 
were  specially  interested  in  these  Wabash  lands,  not  a  Shawnee  signed  the  treaty. 
While  disclaiming  any  intention  of  making  war  on  the  United  States,  he  declared  it 
to  lie  his  unalterable  resolution  to  ojipose  any  further  incursions  of  the  whites  upou 
the  territory  of  the  Indians. 

Conspicuous  among  the  heroic  names  of  the  century  stands  that  of  the  Indian 
chief  Tecumseh.  For  years  he  labored  with  euthusiasm  upon  a  grand,  arduous,  and 
unsfllish  jiroject,  enlisting  in  it  by  his  personal  magnetism  great  multitudes  of  various 
tribes,  contending  for  it  with  uullinching  valor  long  after  there  had  ceased  to  be  a  hope 
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of  s'H'i'es'=!,  and  filially  dyii'j:;  fighting  for  it  to  tlio  la.st,  falling  with  his  face  to  the 
eiioiny  and  t-overod  with  wounds.  Ili.s  j)a.vcnts  had  emigrated  from  the  Tallapoosa 
region  in  Alahania  ahout  the  middle  of  the  liisL  century  to  the  valley  of  the  Miami, 
and  there  Teenniseh  was  horn,  near  Sjiringfield,  Ohio,  ahout  the  year  1770,  He  gave 
evidences  of  the  possession  of  a  superior  nature  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  first 
saw  a  prisoner  hunit.  He  exjjressed  his  detestation  of  the  act  in  such  jiowerful  terms 
that  the  party  resolved  never  to  hurn  >uiother  prisoner.  In  a  fight  with  some  Keu- 
tuckiaiis  on  ^lad  Kivev,  when  he  wa.s  twenty,  he  is  said  to  have  run  at  the  first  fire; 
yet  in  the  wars  ending  with  Wayne's  victory,  in  1795,  he  had  certainly  won  distinc- 
tion lie  surpassed  his  trii>e  in  the  arts  and  feats  which  Indians  honor,  winning 
reiK  wii  a.s  orator,  hunter,  and  hall-player.  Ilis  skill  in  hunting  is  attested  by  the 
stor,'  that  in  a  contest  with  the  best  lui. iters  of  the  tribe  he  returned  at  the  end  of 
thrue  days  with  thirty  deer-skins,  while  none  of  his  competitors  brought  in  more  than 
twelve.  He  was  well  ■.'duiated,  could  read  and  write,  and  had  a  coi.fidential  secretary 
and  adviser  named  liilly  Caldwell,  a  haif-breed,  who  w;is  afterwards  head  chief  of  the 
Pottawatoiiiies.  It  was  the  sale  of  the  favorite  hunting-ground  on  the  Wabash  that 
gave  Tecumseli  such  dci'p  ofl'cncc  and  led  to  the  coiu'eption  oi  his  great  design.  He 
proclaimed  the  great  principle  that  no  single  tribe  could  rightfully  sell  ar.y  portion 
of  the  lands  which,  as  he  claimed,  belonged  to  the  red  men  as  a  common  possession. 
"The  (ii'cat  .Spi ••!(,'  said  he  to  (icneral  Harrison,  "gave  this  great  island  to  his  red 
children.  \lv  placed  the  whites  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  water;  they  were  not 
contented  with  tlieir  ov.ii,  Imt  caiiu'  to  take  ours  from  us.  Tiiey  have  dr'ven  us  from 
the  sea  to  the  lakes;  we  can  go  r.o  farther.  They  have  tiiken  upon  tlKin  to  say  this 
tract  belong.;  to  the  .\[iamis,  this  lo  tiie  Delawares,  and  so  on;  but  the  Clreat  Hpirit 
intended  it  as  tiie  coininon  i>ruperty  of  all.  Our  father  tells  us  that  we  have  no 
bu.-iness  on  the  Waltash,  that  the  laiid  l)"iongs  to  (jther  tribes;  but  the  Great  Spirit 
rtlered  us  to  come  here,  and  here  w*'  will  stay." 

Cieiieral  Harrison  could  not  recede,  Teciiinseh  would  not.  The  utmost  the  gen- 
eral could  do  was  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  President.  "  Well,"  said  Tecumseli,  "a.s 
the  (Jreat  Chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  (Jreat  Spirit  will  put  .sense 
enough  into  his  head  to  induce  him  to  give  up  this  land  ;  it  is  true  he  is  so  far  o(f  he 
will  not  be  iiijiiret'.  by  the  war;  he  may  sit  still  in  his  town  and  drink  his  wine, 
while  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out  !"     His  words  were  prophetic. 

For  four  years  Tecumseli  devoted  himself  to  llif  task  of  preparing  the  tribes  for 
a  gem  ml  war.  in  this  work,  while  (li<playing  eloipu'iice  of  the  highest  character  in 
descanting  u|ioii  the  Indian's  wrongs  and  the  white  man's  encroacliments,  he  ac(jiiii'e(l 
an  a.stonishiiig  iiseenden  -y  over  the  savage  mind.  (Jeiu'ial  Harrison,  who  was  long 
his  adviser  and  ultiiiiately  was  his  eoinpicror,  spoke  of  him  as  "one  of  those  nncom- 
nion  geniuses  whit,  but  for  the  proxiiii'ty  of  the  I'liiteil  States,  might  have  founded 
an  eiii|)ifc  that  would  have  rivalled  in  glory  Mexico  or  Peru.  He  is  constantly  in 
motion.  You  see  biin  to-day  on  the  Waliasli,  and  in  a  short  time  hear  of  him  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  .Michigan,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  ami 
wherever  he  goes  he  makes  an  impression   favorable  to  his  purpose."     His  plan  was 
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to  surprise  ami  eiipturo  Forts  Detroit,  Wayne,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  and 
the  adjacent  American  posts,  and  to  unite  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  Tecumseh,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
the  Prophet,  went  to  the  South,  preaching  his  crusade  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
wars  in  Florida  among  the  Seminoles,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  among  the  powirt'ul 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  in  Missouri  among  the  tribes  of  the  Des  Moines,  liolding 
the  war-council  and  delivering  his  impassioned  "  talk."  He  returned  in  November, 
18.U,  only  to  learn  that  his  brother,  disregarding  his  own  prudent  counsels,  and 
puifed  up  with  self-importance,  had  rashly  attacked  Harrison's  army  and  met  with 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Tippecanoe. 

The  prestige  of  the  Prophet,  who  had  promised  certain  victory,  was  gone  forever 
among  the  Northern  Indians,  Tecumseh's  chosen  warriors,  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
army  he  had  hoped  to  lead,  were  killed  or  dispersed.  An  opening  was,  however, 
unexpectedly  afforded  him  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  a  few  days  he  w<is  in  the  field.  His  scheme  of  uniting 
the  tribes  was  at  once  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  the 
J}ritish  generals,  who  took  him  into  high  favor,  and  who  testify  in  strong  language 
to  his  quick  intelligence,  his  military  abilities,  and  his  high  courage.  A  commis- 
sion as  brigadier-general  was  given  him  in  the  British  army.  The  first  blood  shed 
in  the  war  was  shed  through  him,  and  the  first  advantage  gained  by  the  British 
was  due  to  his  assistance.  Such  were  his  zeal  and  activity,  and  such  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  nature,  that  the  news  of  our  disa.sters  in  Canada  was  whispered  among  the 
Ci-eeks  in  Alabama  before  they  had  been  heard  of  by  the  white  settlers.  He  was 
pn  sent  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  aiul  at  the  second  assault  he  headed  two  thousand 
warriors.  The  fall  of  1812  again  found  Tecumseh,  accompanied  l)y  the  Prophet  and 
a  retinue  of  thirty  warriors,  haranguing  tlie  Creeks  in  the  midnigiit  council,  and  tliis 
time  with  prodigi(ms  effect.  Now  he  could  point  to  the  successes  of  tlie  Britisli  in 
the  North,  now  he  could  give  certain  promises  of  assistance  from  the  English  and 
iVom  tiie  Spanish  in  Florida,  and  now  he  spoke  with  tlie  authority  of  a  British  agent 
and  (ill'c'.'r. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  considerable  influence  had  been  at  this  period  attained 
l>v  tlie  Shawnee  prophet  Elkswattaw.i  over  the  entire  body  of  tribes.  This  person, 
tlioiigli  Itelonging  to  the  reservation  of  his  tril)e  at  Wap[>ecan(>tta,  had  located  his 
rtsidiiice  principally  on  the  Wabasli,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River,  which  became  the  centre  of  his  power,  and  whence  emanated  his  oracular 
iivclatioiis.  By  the  recital  and  interpretation  o'  dreams,  l)y  fasting,  and  by  an 
iissumed  inditt'erence  to  all  v.orlilly  e(tnsi(lerati<":s  and  rewards,  he  had  attained  a 
liigli  position  and  inlluence.  Klkswattawa  had  lust  one  eye,  which  defect  he  concealed 
l>v  wearing  a  black  veil  or  handkerchief  over  the  disliguretl  organ,  lie  affected  great 
satu'tity,  did  not  engage  in  the  secular  duties  of  war  or  hunting,  was  seldom  seen  in 
public,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  fasting,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  oll'ering 
sacrifices  to  spiritual  powers,  pretended  to  see  into  futurity  and  to  foretell  events, 
and  announced  himself  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  God.     The  Indians  flocked  to  him 
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from  every  quarter ;  tlierc  was  no  name  that  carried  such  weight  ai  his.  Tliey  never 
ceiised  talking  of  his  power  or  expatiating  on  the  miracles  he  wrought ;  and  the 
more  extraordinary  the  revelations  he  made,  the  more  readily  were  they  believed  and 
confided  in.  lie  combined  a  remarkably  clear  conception  of  the  Indian  character 
with  great  shrewdness  and  iistutencss.  It  being  essential  to  his  purposes  that  he  who 
was  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  Indian  race  should  have  no  rival,  the  minor 
priests  and  powwows  became  but  the  retailers  of  his  words  and  prophecies;  and 
when  one  was  found  who  disputed  his  authority  or  resisted  his  power  he  did  not 
proceed  against  him  in  i  direct  manner,  but  insidiously  operated  upon  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Indian  niird.  In  this  way  he  disposed  of  Tarhe,  the  venerable  sachem 
of  the  Wyandots,  who,  being  accused  of  witchcraft,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake.  The  very  knowledge  that  he  possessed  such  an  indomitable  will  increiised 
the  fear  and  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the  Indians, — a  respect  which  was,  how- 
ever, based  on  an  implicit  belief  in  his  miraculous  gifts.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  Prophet  was  not  a  warrior ;  his  whole  object  was  to  employ  his  power  in  further- 
ance of  the  projects  of  his  brother  Tecumseb.  As  early  as  1807  the  Shawnee  chief- 
tain and  his  brother  were  actively  engaged  in  sending  their  deputies  with  large 
presents  and  bloody  war-belts  to  the  most  distant  nations  to  persuade  them  to  come 
into  the  league,  and  when  the  comet  appeared  in  1811  the  Prophet  artfully  turned 
it  to  account  l)y  practising  on  the  superstitions  of  the  savages. 

Tiiere  was  a  higher  purpose  concealed  under  these  manifestations  of  Elkswattawa. 
He  told  the  Indians  that  their  pristine  state,  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  was  most  agreeabl'.'  to  tlu>  (Jreat  Spirit,  and  that  they  had  adopted  too 
many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whites.  He  counselled  them  to  return  to 
their  primeval  simple  condition,  to  throw  away  tlseir  flints  and  steels,  and  to  resort 
to  their  original  mode  of  obtaining  fire  by  percussion.  He  denounced  woollen 
stufls  as  not  equal  to  skins  for  clothing;  he  commended  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Above  all,  they  should  .iisciv  1  the  white  man's  whiskey.  These  maxims  he 
enforced  by  various  ingenious  talts.  He  said,  for  example,  that  he  liiinself  had 
formerly  Itccii  a  great  drunkard,  but  on  visiting,  as  prophets  may  do,  the  abode  of 
the  devil,  he  observed  that  those  who  died  drunkards  were  all  there,  with  fiames  of 
lire  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  that,  alarnu'd  at  the  sight,  he  had  reformed,  and 
now  called  on  all  Indians  to  follow  his  example.  To  a  surprising  extent  the  Indians 
olieyi'd  his  directions.  Like  Pontiae,  who,  however,  had  made  no  j)retensions  to 
priestly  pnwer,  he  professed  a  profound  respect  for  the  ancient  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Indians.  Perhaps  he  was  intlueneed  thereto  by  his  knowledge,  derived  from 
tradition,  of  the  potency  of  this  argument  as  made  use  of  by  that  renowned  chief, 
timugli  it  is  very  likely  that  the  idea  originated  with  himself  Fifty  years  only  had 
passed  since  the  era  of  Pontiae,  and  young  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  bold 
attempt  to  resi.st  Pritish  power  might  yet  be  on  the  stage  of  action.  Now,  however, 
the  real  purpose  was  not  to  resist  the  Pritish  power,  but  to  invit«!  its  co-operatioii. 
'I'liis  was  the  secret  of  his  actions.  This  was  the  argument  used  by  the  subordinate 
emissaries  of  the  Indian  trading  agencies  located  in  Canada  who  visited  the  Waba.sli, 
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the  Scioto,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
doctrines  of  Elkswattawa  liad  spread  among  the  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
over  those  located  on  the  most  distant  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  throngliout  all 
the  Appalachian  tribes  of  the  South.  They  were  as  current  on  the  Ocmulgee,  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  the  Alabama  as  they  were  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Miami.  Elk- 
swattawa was  himself  a  half-Creek. 

The  speeches  of  the  Indians  in  their  assemblages  had  for  some  time  savored  of 
these  counsels,  and  tLe  name  of  the  Shawnee  prophet  was  known  and  the  influence 
of  his  teaching  disseminated  throughout  the  country.  In  1811  the  congregation  of 
large  masses  of  Indians  around  the  residence  of  this  oracular  personage,  on  the  banks 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Wabash,  created  considerable  alarm,  and  General  Harrison, 
who  had  closely  watched  this  secret  movement,  reported  it  to  the  government,  by 
which  he  was  authorized  to  march  a  military  force  from  Vincennes  up  the  Wabash. 
This  army,  comprising  one  regiment  of  regular  infantry,  an  auxiliary  body  of 
mounted  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  also  volunteer  militia  from  other  Western  States, 
left  Vincennes  in  October,  1811,  and  on  November  G  reached  the  Indian  villages 
located  on  eligible  open  grounds  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe.  A  pre- 
liminary conference  was  immediately  held  with  the  Indians,  who  recommended  a 
locality  at  a  moderate  distance  inland  as  a  suitable  one  for  an  encampment.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  had  no  reason  to  suspect  Indian  treachery,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  that 
any  was  originally  intended.  But  that  night  the  Prophet  was  observed  practising 
his  secret  ritea  of  divination,  and  he  reported  that  the  omens  were  favorable  for 
an  immediate  attack.  The  army  was  encamped  with  the  skill  and  precaution  indi- 
cated by  the  tcacl>ings  of  Wayne,  and,  agreeably  to  his  rigid  rules,  General  Har- 
rison had  arisen  to  order  the  reveille,  and  was  in  liis  tent  engMj^od  in  drawing  on 
his  boots,  when  the  chief  musician  ste2>i)e(l  in  to  a.sk  whether  he  should  commence 
the  beat.  "Not  yet;  but  presently,"  wits  1  n'ply.'  The  expression  had  scarcely 
j)a8sed  his  lips  when  the  Indian  war-cry  wtu'  iiianl.  One  tf  the  sentinelis  on  post 
had  observed  an  arrow  fall  on  the  grass,  which  did  not,  ii  seems,  reach  its  de>tina- 
tion  ;  and,  his  curiosity  being  aroused,  he  was  endeavoring  to  j<^er  thro'igh  ijio  intense 
darkness  in  the  direction  whence  the  arrow  came,  when  the  liidiiiiis  inailc  a  sudden 
onslaught.  A  thousand  wolves  could  not  have  i)roduced  a  more  horrific  howl.  Tiie 
lines  were  driven  in,  the  horses  of  the  oflicers,  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  srjuare,  broke 
loose,  confusion  everywhere  i)revailed,  and  the  army  wius  assailed  'Voni  all  points. 
General  Harrison  gallantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order  at 
the  principal  points  of  attack.  The  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
charged  as  well  lus  they  could  through  the  darkness.  The  Fourth  llegiiient  of 
United  States  Infantry,  which  was  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  restored  lidence  to 
the  foot,  and  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  them  to  act  the\  repulsed  the 
Indians.  At  the  same  time  the  volunteer  cavalry  drove  the  enemy  across  the  prairie 
to  their  coverts.     There  had  been,  however,  a  most  severe  and  lamentable  slaughter. 


»■  '■:  ^ 


'  Narrative  of  Adam  Walker,  a  niugician  io  the  Fourth  Regiment. 
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Daylight  reiulered  visible  the  dead  bodies  of  the  chivalric  Colonel  Daviess,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Colonel  Owens,  of  Indiana,  a  Senator  in  Congress.  Our  loss  was  thirty- 
seven  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  wounded.  The  army  was  saved  from 
destruction  only  by  the  rising  of  the  sun,  which  rendered  the  enemy  visible.  It  was^ 
however,  a  decisive  victory  for  the  United  States,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  plans  of  the 
l*)ophet  and  his  brother  Tecumseh,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  frontiers  enjoyed 
peace.  Numbers  of  the  Indians  liad  been  slain  by  the  broadsword  in  their  retreat. 
This  battle  wjis  not,  however,  fought  by  Tecumseh,  who,  as  has  been  said,  was  then 
absent  on  a  mission  to  the  Creeks,  his  relatives  by  his  mother's  side. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

WAR  OF  1812— DISASTERS  ON  THE  CANADIAN  FRONTIER— DETROIT  SURRENDERED 
—DEFEAT  AT  THE  RIVER  RAISIN— DUDLEY'S  DEFEAT— VICTORY  OF  THE 
THAMES,  AND  DEATH  OF  TECUMSEH. 

On  the  18th  of  the  June  following  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Congress  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain.  This  war,  according  to  the  newly-announced  oracular 
view,  appeared  to  the  Indians  aa  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  means  employed  to  disenthrall  them  frou?  the  hated  rule  of 
the  white  race.  Their  great  Shawnee  prophet  had  announced  to  the  tribes  from  his 
oracular  jesukcan,  or  prophet's  lodge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  the  ap])roaching 
epoch  of  their  deliverance,  and  the  news  had  been  diffused  far  and  wide.  The 
intimate  political  relations  of  his  brother  Tecumseh  with  the  British  authorities  of 
Canada  formed  the  nucleus  of  their  power,  and  hence  they  could  depend  on  the 
British  for  arms,  provisions,  and  clothing.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  they  flocked  to 
the  British  standard  as  soon  as  it  was  displayed?  Twenty-seven  days  after  the 
declaration  of  this  war  by  Congress  the  Indians  were  in  possession  of  Michiiimack- 
inac,  and  on  the  same  day  their  tomahawks  were  red  with  the  gore  of  the  slaugh- 
tered garrison  of  Chicago,  who  had  abandoned  the  fort  and  sought  safety  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  war  resulted  mainly  from  long-pending  dis- 
putes concerning  maritime  rights  and  national  injustice.  The  concurrent  Indian 
liostilities  on  the  frontiers  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  original  cause  of  complaint. 
Yet  the  assumption  that  they  were  originated  by  British  emissaries  wjis  clearly 
(le(Uieible  from  tlie  events  which  took  place  on  the  frontiers,  and  it  derived  additional 
confirmation  in  a  short  time  from  the  fact  that  these  Indian  tribes  wer*>  engaged  to 
"  figlit  by  the  side  of  white  men"  and  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  British  army  in 
tlie  West.  In  the  war  of  1812  Great  BriUiin  made  the  same  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
Indians  as  she  had  previously  done  in  that  of  1776, — they  were  her  cruel  and  bloody 
satellites.  Thayen<!anagea  had  gone  to  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  spirit-land,  but 
liis  |ihice  was  more  than  filled  by  Tecumseh,  who  possessed  greater  energy  of  pur- 
piise,  witli  equal  bravery,  and  had  more  deeply  enlisted  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
Indians.  Tlie  former,  it  is  believed,  had  ere  his  death  overcome  his  violent  prtjndicc-s 
af^ainst  the  Americans ;  the  latter  fell  in  defence  of  rights  and  of  a  cause  which  he 
tilt  to  be  just,  while  his  dishonest  adviser  and  auxiliary  in  command.  General 
Proctor,  fled  ingloriously  from  the  field. 

The  Indians  believed  that  in  the  war  of  1812  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
refraining  possession  of  the  Western  country,  perhaps  to  the  line  of  the  Illinois, 
while  the  British  hoped  to  secure  a  more  southerly  line  of  boundary  than  that 
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j)rescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1783, — a  motive  which,  in  the  niiiuls  of  sober,  thinking 
people,  hai-dly  redounded  to  their  credit.  Their  conduct  in  this  war,  as  in  that  of 
tlie  Kevolution,  served  only  to  add  to  its  horrors,  and  by  acts  of  cruelty  incited  the 
Americans  to  greater  exertions.  That  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  would  be 
able  to  recover  their  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  is  evident  from  the  speech  of 
Tecumscli  made  to  General  Proctor  at  Amhcrstburg  in  1813.  "  When  the  war  was 
declared,"  said  the  great  Indian  captain,  "  our  father  stood  up,  und  gave  us  the 
tomahawk,  and  told  us  that  he  was  now  ready  to  strike  the  Americans ;  that  he 
wanted  our  assistance ;  and  that  he  would  certainly  get  us  our  lands  back  which  the 
Americans  had  taken  from  us." 

After  reciting  the  long  course  of  maritime  injustice  and  wrong,  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  emphatically  say,  "  Forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  .  .  .  Whether  the  British  government  has  contributed  by  active  measures  to 
excite  against  us  the  hostility  of  the  savage  tribes  on  our  frontiers  your  committee 
are  not  disposed  to  occujiy  much  time  in  investigating.  Certain  indications  of  general 
notoriety  may  supply  the  place  of  authentic  documents,  though  these  have  not  been 
wanting  o  establish  the  fact  in  some  instances.  It  is  known  that  symptoms  of 
British  hostility  towards  the  United  States  have  never  failed  to  produce  corresponding 
symptoms  among  those  tribes.  It  is  also  well  known  that  on  all  such  occasions 
abundant  supplies  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war  have  been  afforded  by  the  British 
commercial  companies,  and  even  from  British  garrisons,  wherewith  they  were  enabled 
to  connnence  that  system  of  .savage  warfare  on  our  frontiers  which  has  been  at  all 
times  indiscriminate  in  its  effect  on  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  and  so  revolting 
to  humanity." 

"Summer  before  last"  (i.e.,  1810),  says  Tecumseh,  "when  I  came  forward  with 
my  red  brethren,  and  Wiis  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  favor  of  our  I'ritish  father, 
we  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  that  he  had  not  yd  determined  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans." This  impatience  on  the  part  of  tlie  Indians  was  so  great  that  they  took  the 
initiative  at  the  battle  of  Tij)pecanoc.  That  action  thrilled  through  the  nerves  of 
the  Americans  like  an  electric  shock,  and  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  frontier 
were  about  to  become  the  scene  of  another  desperate  contest  with  the  bloodthirsty  and 
infuriated  savages.  But  though  the  impatient  Indians  chafed  at  the  delay,  it  served 
to  give  a  degree  of  unanimity  to  their  hostility  which  even  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
had  not  witnessed.  From  the  t'-rmination  of  the  Appalachian  chain  to  the  great 
liike-Inuslns  of  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  onward  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  southward  to  the  gulf,  the  Indians  assumcil  an  attitude  of  determined 
hostility  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  key-note  was  souniled  in  (.'anada  by  the  British  bugle, 
an  answering  yell  of  discord  resounded  through  the  land  which  electrified  the  j)eople 
on  the  frontiers,  made  the  mother  (pmke  with  dread  in  her  nursery,  and  summoned 
the  patriotic  militiaman  to  arms. 

During  the  winter  following  the  acticm  on  the  Walmsh,  KIkswattawa  continued  his 
incaiiliilions,  deilverliig  his  oracular  respoikics  with  more  and  more  authority,  while 
his  distinguished  brother  continued   those  neg(jllations  with  the  tribes  which  were 
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necessary  to  prepare  them  for  conflict,  and  wc  should  not  have  known  that  they  were 
ready  to  tuke  up  the  hatchet  two  years  previously  had  not  Tccumsch  stated  it  in 
his  celehrated  speech. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1812,  the  forests  surrounding  every  military  post  in  the 
West  were  at  nearly  the  same  time  filled  with  armed  warriors,  who  watched  the  gates 
with  the  keen  eyes  of  a  panther  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Their  central  ren- 
dezvous, and  the  depot  whence  they  drew  their  supplies,  was  Fort  Maiden,  at 
Amherstburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River.  They  had  watched  the  move- 
ments of  Hull  in  Michigan  with  the  accuracy  of  a  vulture,  or  of  an  eagle  on  its 
perch ;  and,  with  the  same  rapacious  vigilance,  they  had  permitted  no  one  to  escape 
who  ventured  from  the  gates  of  a  fort  or  of  any  guarded  enclosure.  When  the  a])pre- 
hensions  of  Hull  had  reached  their  climax,  and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Shelby,  their  exultation  was  extreme.  The  Chippewas  and  Ottawas, 
witii  delegations  of  the  Menomonies,  Winnebagoes,  and  Sioux,  had,  on  the  17th  of 
July  preceding,  enabled  Captain  Roberts,  with  a  trifling  force,*  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture Michilimackinac.  On  the  4th  of  August  a  large  body  of  Wyandots  and  other 
Indians,  lying  in  ambuscade  at  Brownstown,  defeated  Major  Van  Horn,  with  a  force 
of  two  hundred  riflemen,  driving  him  back  to  Detroit  with  great  loss.  On  the 
9th  of  August,  after  fiuU  had  recrossed  Detroit  River,  Colonel  Miller  also  encoun- 
tered at  Brownstown  the  same  force  of  Indians,  led  by  Tecumseh,  and  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  British  regulars,  located  behind  temporary  breastworks,  whom  he 
gallantly  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  defeated.  On  the  IGth  of  the  same  month 
Detroit  was  surrendered  to  an  inconsiderable  army  luistily  mustered  by  General 
Brock,  who  ofticially  intimated  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  restrained.  General 
Hull  observes  that  "  the  history  of  barbarians  in  the  north  of  Europe  does  not  furnish 
examples  of  more  greedy  violence  than  these  savages  have  exhibited,"  and  thus 
consoles  himself  by  an  historical  truism  for  a  surrender  which  is  a  lasting  stigm*i  on 
tlic  military  history  of  the  Union. 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  garrison  of  Chicago  (where  Fort  Dearborn  had  been 
cicc'tod  ill  1804),  under  Captain  Heald,  was  surrounded  by  Pottawatomies  while  on 
its  march  to  Detroit  along  the  open  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  all  but  about 
fit'teen  nuussacred,  including  the  women  and  children  who  followed  the  camp.  The 
stock  of  stores  and  baggage  was  captured. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Wabash  Indians  invested  Fort  Harrison,  on  the 
Wabash,  about  sixty-five  miles  above  Vincennes,  and  a  short  distance  above  the 
])r('sent  city  of  Terre  Haute,  then  garrisoned  by  a  few  men  under  command  of  Cap- 
tiiiu  Zachary  Taylor."  They  killed  several  persons  outside  of  the  fort,  and  invested 
it  closely  for  two  days.  Finding  they  could  not  force  an  entry,  they  fired  one  of  the 
block-houses,  the  lower  part  of  which  contained  the  provisions  of  the  garrison.     At- 
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'  Accordins;  to  Lieutenant  Hanks,  there  were  but  forty-six  regular  British  troops,  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty  Cunadiuti  militia  and  seven  hundred  and  fiflccn  Indians.  —  Official  Letleri,  p.  36. 
*  Tiiirtysevcn  years  afterward.'*,  this  oflScor  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
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tempts  to  save  it  proving  unsucccHsful,  it  was  burned  down,  leaving  an  opening  about 
eighteen  feet  in  width.  With  great  self-poasession  and  cool  courage,  Captain  Taylor 
caused  the  breach  to  be  repaired,  though  subjected  to  an  incessant  lire  from  the 
enemy,  and  finally  beat  them  off. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month  the  savages  laid  siege  to  Fort  Madison,  on  the  Ui)per 
Mississippi,  commencing  their  operations  by  shooting  and  scalping  a  soldier  near  the 
gate.  They  then  opened  a  brisk  attack  with  ball  and  buckshot,  killed  the  cattle  in 
an  outer  enclosure,  fired  at  the  flag-staff,  and  cut  the  rope  which  held  the  flag,  causing 
it  to  fall,  and  also  made  several  bold  and  dexterous  attempts  to  set  the  works  on  fire. 

Early  in  October,  Governor  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  marched  against  the  Indian 
town  of  Peoria  and  the  savages  in  its  vicinity.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in 
their  usual  manner,  but  succeeded  in  burning  their  towns  and  destroying  their  corn, 
losing  only  a  few  men.  In  the  month  of  November  the  hostilities  of  the  Wabash 
Indians  became  so  troublesome  that  a  force  of  about  twelve  hundred  and  fitly  volun- 
teers, under  General  Hopkins,  was  nuirched  from  Vincennes  against  them.  On  the 
20th,  21st,  and  22d  he  applied  the  torch  to  several  of  their  villages,  utterly  destroyed 
the  Prophet's  town,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  strongholds,  who,  however, 
avoided  any  decisive  battle.  On  the  12th  of  December  two  or  three  hundred 
Indians  assaulted  the  camp  of  Colonel  Campbell,  on  the  Mississinewa  branch  of  the 
Wabsish,  killing  eight  men  and  wounding  thirty-five  or  forty.  General  Harrison 
commended  the  intrepidity  with  which  this  attack  was  re|)ulsed. 

The  year  1812  closed  very  inauspiciously.  In  wars  with  his  own  race  the  Indian 
never  continues  hostile  operations  during  the  winter  season.  The  trees  have  then 
lost  their  foliage,  and  do  not  hide  his  movements ;  the  snows  at  that  season  prenont 
a  complete  map  of  his  track  ;  the  cold  is  too  intense  for  him  to  dispense  with  fire,  the 
light  of  which  would  reveal  the  position  of  his  encampment.  IJut  when  an  Indian 
is  quartered  among  civilized  troops  he  is  i)rotected  in  the  use  of  oanip-fires,  he  builds 
huts  to  ward  off  storms,  draws  his  provisions  from  a  commissary,  and  clothes  him- 
self in  woollens  which  are  not  paid  for  by  beaver-skins.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  winter  campaign  can  be  endured,  and  does  not  become  distasteful. 

The  river  Detroit  had  been  from  the  earliest  period  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Indian  territory  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  area  of  lower  or  eastern  Michigan  conse- 
(juently  became  the  nn!eting-place  of  Indian  councils,  and  the  grantl  rendezvous  of 
war-parties.  The  surrender  by  Hull  of  this  territory  appeared  to  have  abandoned  it 
to  them  under  the  protection  of  their  allies.  It  was  renowned  in  their  mythology  as 
having  been  trodden  by  the  fabled  heroes  and  demi-gods  Inigorio,  Manabozho,  and 
Hiawatha,  and  celebrated  in  their  traditional  history  by  the  deeds  of  a  Pontiac  and 
a  Minnavivina.  The  great  object  of  the  mancruvres  of  the  United  States  troo])s  was 
to  regain  possession  of  Michigan.  Tecnmseh,  whose  head-quarters  were  located  near 
Amherstburg,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  -river  Detroit,  hail,  as  hits  been  already 
mentioned,  defeated  Major  Van  Horn  at  IJrownstown  on  the  4th  of  August,  181k', 
and  likewise  had  aided  in  the  determined  resistance  ma'de  to  Colonel  Miller  at  tlie 
same  place  on  the  9th. 
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On  January  18,  1813,  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Lewis,  with  six  hundred 
Kentucky  volunteer.*  from  General  James  Winchoster's  division,  which  had  just 
marched  through  the  snow  from  the  Miami,  made  a  forced  march  from  the  rapids  to 
the  river  Raisin,  where  he  attacked  a  force  of  five  hundred  Kritish  and  Indians 
under  Major  Reynolds,  who  were  driven  from  their  defences.  The  night  of  the  2l8t 
was  intensely  cold,  and  no  pickets  were  posted  upon  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  at 
^Maiden,  only  eighteen  miles  distant,  might  be  expected.  At  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  Winchester's  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by  about  one  thousand 
Rritish  and  Indians,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  with 
artillery.  They  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel  Lewis,  which  was 
jirotectcd  by  picketing,  but  Colonel  Wells's  regiment,  encamped  on  the  open  ground, 
and  attacked  from  the  cover  of  the  houses  and  enclosures  upon  its  flanks,  soon  gave 
way  and  fled  panic-stricken.  They  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  without  mercy  by 
the  Indians,  scarcely  a  num  escaping  death  or  captivity.  The  Kentuckians  gallantly 
hold  their  position,  though  subjected  to  the  fire  of  six  field-pieces,  until  their  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  when  they  surrendered  upon  honorable  conditions.  These 
conditions,  as  resiiected  the  wounded,  were  inhumanly  violated.  They,  having  been 
k'rt  without  a  guard,  were  all  murdered  by  the  Indians  under  circumstances  of 
shocking  barbarity.  This  terrible  disaster  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Americans  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisonei-s  of  about  one  thousand. 

The  Northern  Indians  assembled  under  British  colors  around  Fort  Meigs,  on  the 
^Maumee,  aided  materially  in  effecting  the  defeat,  on  the  5th  of  May,  of  twelve  hun- 
dred volunteers  under  General  Green  Clay  and  Colonel  Dudley.  Clay,  who  on 
May  4  had  reached  Fort  Defiance,  was  ordered  by  General  Harrison  to  land  eight 
hundred  men  on  the  north  shore,  opposite  Fort  Meigs,  to  carry  the  British  batteries, 
spike  the  cannon,  and  destroy  the  carriages,  and  then  to  cross  over  to  the  fort.  Col- 
onel William  Dudley,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order,  after  finishing 
his  work,  instead  of  withdrawing  as  ordered,  pursued  the  enemy  nearly  two  miles, 
his  men  being  scattered  in  the  woods  in  all  directions.  In  this  situation  the  enemy 
intercej)ted  their  retreat,  and  the  whole  detachment,  with  the  exception  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  killed  or  captured,  many  being  shot  down  and  scalped 
after  becoming  prisoners.  The  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  by  about  three  thousand  British 
and  Indians  under  General  Proctor,  which  had  lasted  eleven  days,  was  raised  on  the 
Oth  of  May. 

The  Northwestern  Indians,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  Tecumseh,  and  of 
the'  Shawnee  iiroj)het,  his  brother,  had  manifested  considerable  restlessness  and  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  generals  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  of  1813.  Their  decided  and  unexpected  defeat  by  Croghan  in  the  shurp 
action  at  Upper  Sandusky,  their  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  and  with- 
drawal from  the  American  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  above  all,  the  capture  of  the 
Jhitish  fleet  by  Perry,  had  appeared  to  the  Indians  to  be  presages  of  evil.  As  early 
as  the  18th  of  August,  only  eight  days  after  Perry's  victory,  Tecumseh  had  protested 


ajtainst  these  retrograde  movements. 
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naval  battle,  which  had  been  coneoulod  from  him,  but  ho  feared  tlie  worst.  "  We 
have  heard  the  guns,"  ho  said,  "  but  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened  to  oiir 
father  with  one  arm.'  Our  ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  very  mueh  aston- 
ished to  see  our  father  tying  up  everything  and  preparing  to  run  away  anoiuer,  with- 
out letting  his  red  children  know  what  his  intentions  are.  You  always  told  us  to 
remain  here  and  take  care  of  our  lands ;  it  made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that  was 
your  wish.  Our  great  father,  the  King  of  England,  is  the  head,  and  you  represent 
him.  You  always  told  us  that  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off  British  ground. 
IJut  now,  father,  we  see  you  are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sorry  for  our  father  doing 
80  without  seeing  the  enemy," 

The  victory  obtained  by  Perry  was  the  turning-point  in  the  campaign.  A  fleet 
being  now  at  the  command  of  General  Harrison,  he  could  at  once  transport  his  entire 
army,  with  its  artillery  and  baggage,  across  the  lake,  thus  avoiding  long  and  perilous 
marches,  through  almost  impiussable  bogs,  such  as  that  of  the  Black  Swamp,  and 
the  peril  of  ambuscades  in  the  forests.  General  Harrison  landed  his  army  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  a  few  miles  below  Andierstburg,  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  in 
less  than  one  hour  he  nuirched  into  the  town,  where  not  a  single  British  soldier  was 
to  be  found.  General  Proctor,  the  commandant,  had  fled,  with  all  his  troops  and  the 
Indian  auxiliaries,  after  burning  the  fort,  barracks,  navy-yard,  and  public  stores. 
He  was  pursued  the  following  day,  and  on  tlie  5th  of  October  was  overtaken  at  the 
Moravian  town  on  the  river  Thames,  when  a  general  action  ensued,  in  which  he  was 
utterly  defeated. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  was  the  river-bottom,  about  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  thickly  set  with  beech-trees.  Their  left  rested  upon  the  river,  and 
their  right  upon  a  swamp  which  ran  parallel  to  the  river  and  covered  their  right 
flank.  Beyond  this  swamp  their  line  was  prolonged  by  their  Indian  allies,  who 
occupied  low  grounds  behind  a  dense  forest  of  beeches,  impenetrable  by  horsemen. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  and  evinced  the  judgment  of  their  great  cajitain, 
Tecumseh,  who  commanded  the  Indians  and  by  word  and  example  animated  them 
to  a  vigorous  resistance.  Proctor's  force  consisted  of  eight  hundred  regulars  and 
twelve  hundred  Indians.  Harrison's  army  numbered  twenty-five  hundred,  chiefly 
Kentucky  volunteers.  His  line  of  battle  was  formed  by  the  two  divisions  of  Henry 
and  Desha,  including  the  brigades  of  Trotter,  King,  Chiles,  Allen,  and  Caldwell. 
Henry's  division  confronted  the  British  regulars,  while  that  of  Desha  was  fornuHl  at 
a  right  angle  with  it,  facing  the  swamp,  the  Indian  stronghold.  The  venerable  Isaac 
Shelby,  of  King's  Mountain  fame,  took  his  station  at  the  point  where  the  lines  inter- 
sected. Colonel  R.  ^I.  Johnson's  regiment  of  mounted  gunmen  had  originally  been 
intended  to  turn  the  Indian  flank  and  operate  in  the  rear,  as  in  Wayne's  battle,  but, 
learning  that  the  British  regulars  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  loose  order,  he 
directed  them  to  charge  Pro(!t<jr  in  front.  Johnson,  finding  that  the  whole  of  his 
regiment  could  not  act  with  effect  upon  the  narrow  front  of  the  British  line,  ordered 
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his  brother  to  charge  them  with  one  buttnlion,  while  he  charged  the  Indians  with  tho 
other.  The  charge  upon  the  British  was  completely  successful.  Proctor  fled,  and 
the  whole  right  wing  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  charge  upon  tho 
Indians,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  their  more  vigorous  resistance,  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  horsemen  recoiled  in  disorder,  and,  dismounting,  commenced  an 
irregular  skirmish  with  the  Indians.  Colonel  Johnson,  who  had  gallantly  led  a 
forlorn  hope  of  twenty  men,  was  desperately  wounded,  and  home  off  before  the  close 
of  the  action.  The  defeat  of  Proctor  in  front,  however,  letY  Tecuraseh  unprotected, 
and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  had  not  the  action  in  this  quarter 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  great  chief. 

With  the  fall  of  Tecumseh  the  Indian  league  was  virtually  broken.  The  Indians 
generally  abandoned  the  contest  and  dispersed.  A  strong  party  of  them,  however, 
accompanied  by  the  British  troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  before  daybreak  on  the  30th 
of  December  and  laid  the  village  of  Buffalo  in  ruins.  On  the  IGth  of  October, 
General  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  granting  an  armistice  to  the  Miamis,  Potta- 
watomies.  Wens,  Eel  River  Indians,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Wyandots,  each  of 
these  tribes  having  delivered  into  his  custody  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  agreement.  The  same  tribes,  together  with  the  Kickapoos,  had  previously 
sent  delegates  to  Generals  McArthur  and  Cass,  commanding  at  Detroit,  offering  to 
conclude  a  peace. 
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HOSTILITIES  WITH  THK  CllKEKS— MASSACRE  AT  FOKT  MIM8— BATTLES  OF  TUL- 
LUSHATCHES,  TALLADEGA,  HILLAUKB,  ATTASBE,  EMUCKFAU,  ENOTOCIIOI'CO, 
AiND  TOIIOI'EKA-SlIKKENDEll  OF  WEATUKRFOUD— CAFTUKE  OF  I'ENSACOLA 
—THE    WAU  ENDED. 

Wk  must  now  turn  our  attcutiou  to  the  Southern  tribes.  Tlie  fallacy  of  con- 
cluding treaties  with  an  ignorant,  wild,  and  nomadic  people,  destitute  of  sound  moral 
principles,  was  never  more  fully  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian 
group  of  trihes.  The  Creeks,  a  full  delegation  of  whom,  with  McGillivray  at  its 
head,  visited  New  York  in  1790,  and,  amid  great  ceremony,  entered  into  solemn 
compacts  with  General  Washington,  renewing  the  same  in  17U0,  and  again  in  1802, 
as  well  as  in  180.5,  were,  all  the  while,  only  carrying  out  a  diplomatic  scheme.  They 
liated  the  Americans,  and  the  more  so,  it  seems,  because  they  had  as  colonies  pre- 
vailed over  the  British.  This  great  tril)e  had  in  early  days  8ul)dued  the  once  prou'' 
Uchees  and  Natchez  and  the  Florida  tribes,  and  in  truth  wielded  the  power  of  a 
confederacy,  which  they  averred  to  consist  of  seven  tribes  or  elements,  lint  in  a 
confederacy  of  savages  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  tomahawk  ever  lifted.  ]lestitute 
of  political  compactness,  and  its  leadi'rs  lacking  the  power  of  combination  as  well  as 
moral  steadiness,  this  league  wa.s  powerful  only  against  savages  like  themselves,  and 
proved  to  be  an  utt"r  failure  when  opposed  to  the  policy  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Tecumseh  had  harangued  in  their  councils  early  in  his  career.  His  mother 
having  been  a  Creek,  they  listened  to  his  words  with  peculiar  favor,  more  especially 
as  he  wjis  fresh  from  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  where  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
inspiration.  In  common  with  the  Western  tribes,  the  Creeks  believed  that  they  werc! 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution,  through  which  the  Indians  would  once  more  regain 
their  ascendency  in  America. 

So  long  had  the  Creeks  been  at  peace  with  the  settlers,  and  such  progress  had 
many  of  them  made  in  civilization,  and  so  attached  to  the  whites  had  the  more  intel- 
ligent of  the  chiefs  become,  that  the  process  of  fomenting  a  civil  war  wtus  a  long  and 
doubtful  one.  To  his  public  addresses  from  time  to  time  Tecumseh  added  private 
j)ersu!Lsion.  Prophets  howled,  thinccd,  and  performed  miracles  at  his  bidding.  His 
utmost  elVorts  were  employed  in  gaining  over  th(i  leaders,  among  the  first  of  whom 
was  Weatherford,  a  half-breed,  possessing  a  genius  similar  to  his  own,  handsome, 
sagacious,  elorjuent,  and  brave.  Returning  northward,  Tecumseh's  injunctions  to 
secrecy  were  so  well  observed  that  for  six  months  afterwards,  while  the  war  question 
was  agitating  tliirty  tiiousand  souls,  the  whites  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  Jis  late  as 
midsummer,  18i;5,  they  were  still  in  doubt  whether  the  Creeks  intended  hostilities. 
324 
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Tliuruughly  aluniicd  at  hmt,  tlu;  plaiitiTH  uluii):;  tliu  Alahatna  Kiver,  fow  in  number 
and  (lufoiici-lt'ss,  K-ft  their  luaiHes  ami  crops  and  took  rei'u^^o  in  the  lilock-hoiiHos  an<l 
HtcK'kadi's,  of  which  there  were  twenty  in  a  line  of  seventy  miles.  The  neighbors  of 
!r<anuiel  Minis  resorted  to  his  enclosure  of  upright  logs,  pierced  for  musketry,  on  the 
Hhorcs  of  Lake  Tensaw,  each  family  hastening  to  construct  within  it  u  rough  cabin 
for  its  own  accommodation.  Major  Daniel  Bcasley,  with  one  Imndred  and  seventy- 
live  volunteers,  had  command  of  the  'i,.  t,  which,  on  the  fatal  morning  of  August  150, 
contained  no  less  than  live  hundred  and  iifty-threc  souls,  of  whom  more  than  one 
hundred  wore  women  and  children.  Days  passed:  the  first  paniu  subsided,  the  danger 
was  made  light  of,  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  inmates  gave  themselves  up  to  fun 
and  frolic.  At  noon,  August  ;50,  Weatherford  and  one  thousand  Creek  Indians, 
who,  armed  to  the  te<'th  and  hideous  with  war-paint,  had  all  the  morning  lain  hidden 
in  a  ravine  only  four  hundred  yards  distant,  leaped  from  their  lair,  and  were  oidy  one 
Inindred  and  lifty  yards  from  the  gate  when  first  seen.  For  three  hours  the  garrison 
nuiintained  a  destructive  (ire  through  the  port-holes  and  from  the  houses.  But  at 
length,  l)y  means  of  burning  arrows,  the  buildings  were  lired,  and  a  scene  of  slaughter 
ensued.  Weatherford  tried  to  stop  the  carnage,  but  the  Indians,  delirious  with  blood, 
could  not  be  controlled.  At  sundown  four  hundred  mangled  corpses  strewed  the 
ground.  Not  a  white  wonum  or  child  escaped.  A  few  half-breeds  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  a  number  of  negroes  were  sj)ared  and  kept  as  slaves.  Major  Beasley  was 
one  of  the  first  that  fell.  Of  the  Indians,  four  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  ilew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  In  the  country  of  the 
Alabama  River  and  its  branches  every  soul  lied  in  terror  to  the  stockades  or  towards 
Mobile.  Property  of  all  kinds  was  abandoned.  Parties  of  Indians  roved  about  the 
country  rioting  in  plunder,  and  for  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  the  white  settlera  of 
Alabama  were  al)out  to  be  exterminated. 

The  Northern  tribes  were  to  a  considerable  extent  controlh'd  by  climatic  inlhi- 
ences.  They  could  not  continue  together  in  large  bodies  without  being  furnished 
with  regular  supplies  of  food  and  some  of  the  retiuisites  of  a  military  camp.  When, 
therefore,  their  white  allies  anil  supporters  were  defeated  they  were  ilismayed,  but 
when  their  own  great  leadei-s  and  captains  were  killed  they  were  placed  entirely  hors 
du  combat.  There  were  no  reserves  from  which  to  recruit  defeated  Indian  armies ; 
there  wius,  in  truth,  no  recuperative  power  in  the  Indian  character.  To  some  extent 
the  tribes  south  of  latitude  40°  north  were  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  40°  to 
40°  north  the  snow  falls  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  between  the  months  of  November 
and  March.  North  of  40°,  corn,  on  which  the  Indian  relies  for  his  supply  of  vege- 
table food,  must  be  purchased  from  the  Indian  traders  who  visit  his  villages  during 
the  winter;  but  a  war  with  Europeans,  whose  armies  can  operate  either  in  winter  or  in 
summer,  is  adverse  to  hunting  and  destructive  of  his  means,  as  the  Northern  Indian 
can  neither  raise  corn  in  summer  nor  hunt  deer  or  search  the  streams  for  beaver 
in  winter.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  tribes  located  between  the  latitudes  of  the 
cajjes  of  Florida  and  the  Appalachian  Mount.iins.  A  large  part  of  this  territory, 
lying  between  the  longitudes  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida  and  tho 
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blinks  of  llic  Mississippi,  liuvo  nii  almost  (ropicul  cliiiiiito,  and  produce  snh-lropical 
vegetation.  Jlcir  arc  <:;n)\vn  the  indij;o-pIant,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  also  the  orange, 
haiiana,  and  otiier  i'ar  Southern  fruits.  Tiie  forests  are  redolent  with  the  aroniatie 
odors  of  groves  of  illiciniii,  niyrth',  hiurel,  and  'oignoniii.  The  Indian  s])reads  Ids 
simple  mantle  here,  and  lies  down  on  the  ground  without  u  tent  or  ii  fire.  The 
forests  are  iiiled  with  the  deer  and  wild  turkey.  The  soil  yields  the  arrow-root  and 
wild  potatoes,  and  the  sea-eoa.st.s  a.s  well  as  the  lakes,  abound  with  shell-iish  and  the 
various  species  of  water-fowl.  These  trihes  had  not  yet  been  circuniseribed  in  their 
movements  by  the  onward  progress  of  the  emigrant;  and  no  such  idea  had  mingled 


in   their  dre 


ims  ii.- 


tliiit  the  fertile  and  extensive;  territories  on  the  C"hattiihooche( 


the  Alabama,  a;id  tiie  Tuscaloosa  were  designed  for  nobler  pursuits  than  the  mere 


hunting  of   deer.      Anti(i(iity  oi  opini 


on,  man 


ners,  and   arts  is  what  the    native 


unsophisticated  Indian  loves  ;  novelty  is  distasteful,  progress  is  unrelished,  agriculture 
is  regarded  as  servitude,  letters  and  religion  are  detested. 

Tiie  laying  down  of  the  war-club  by  the  Northern  tribes,  who  bad  been  led  on 
by  Tccumseh  in  their  crusade  against  civilization,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
youthern  triltes.  AVithin  one  month  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
North,  the  Creeks  assuiiied  such  an  attitude  of  hostility  at  Tullusliatches,  on  the 


( l(  ISil 


River,  that  (Jencral  tlohn  Coffee  inarched  ajjainst   them  with 


a  brijrat 


le  of 


cavalry  and  mounted  rillcmen.  The  Indian  town  was  reached  at  sunrise,  November 
8,  when  the  Dealing  of  tiie  drums  of  the  savages  indicated  that  they  were  prepared 
to  meet  them.  A  sham  attack  and  retreat  by  a  single  comi)any  effectually  succeeded 
in  decoying  them  from  their  houses  in  close  pui"suit.  This  .sally  was  checked  by 
their  encountering  the  main  body  of  Coffee's  command,  which  charged  them  and 
drove  thciii  back  to  their  shelter,  where  they  were  in  a  very  short  time  surrounded 
by  8Uperi>!r   numbers.     They  fought  with  great  de.sj)eration,  without  ".shrinking  or 


complaining;  lu 


o  oni;  asked  to  be  spai'cd,  but  all  fought  as  long 


as 


th 


ley  ccmiii 


stand 


or  sit."  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  dead  bodies  were  counted  on  the  field,  and 
eighty  prisomrs  wi'rc  taken,  chiclly  women  and  chililren.  Clenoral  Coffee's  brigade 
lost  five  killed  and  forty-one  wounded. 

Only  a  tew  days  elapsed  when  the  Creeks  ap|)eiire(l  in  great  force  at  Talladega, 
surrounding  a  small  fort  into  wlii(  h  one  hundred  and  iifly-four  friendly  Creeks  had 
lied  for  .safety,  and  investing  it  .so  completely  that  not  a  man  could  escape.  With 
only  a  small  (piantity  of  corn  and  .scarcely  any  water,  outnumbered  seven  to  one,  and 
unable  to  send  intelligence  of  their  situation,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  seemed  doomed 
le  a.ssailants,  sure  of  their  prey,  whooped  and  sport«'d   around  it, 


to  massacre. 


Th 


wait  Ml}' 


for  te 


rror  or  .starvation  to  save  them  the  trouide  of  concpiest.  Days  piussed, 
and  the  sullcriniis  of  the  beleaguered  Indians  ti  n  thirst  began  to  be  intolerable. 
At  Iciigih  a  noted  chief,  enveloped   in   the  skin  of  a  hog,  left  the  fort,  and,  rooting 


and  jrniiitiii'r  a 


liout. 


iicccctleit  III  gratlually  working  Ins  way  tlin 


th 


oil] 


di  t: 


le  enemv 


line,  and  next  day  rcaciicfl  the  camp  of  (ieneral  Jackson,  thirty  miles  distant.  Tliai 
energetic  ofliier,  to  whom  the  command  had  been  a.^signed,  jtromptly  advanced  to 
tiinr  I'clief,  and  by  great  exertions  and  night-marches  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  fort 
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on  tlio  9tli  of  Novombor.  At  sunrise  ho  attacked  tlio  Indians  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  tliein  being  left  dead  on  the  Held.  The  joy  of 
the  rescued  Creeks  wa.s  affecting  in  the  extreme,  and  they  thronged  around  their 
deliverer,  testifying  their  delight  and  gratitude.  Jackson  had  seventeen  killed  and 
eighty-three  wounded. 

The  llillabee  warriors  who  had  been  defeated  at  Talladega  at  once  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Fort  Strot'.ier  to  sue  for  jieace.  Jackson's  reply  was  prompt  aii('  character- 
istic. His  government,  he  said,  hud  taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  most  gross  injuries, 
and  to  bring  back  to  a  sense  of  duty  a  people  to  whom  it  had  shown  the  utmost 
kindness.  When  these  obj<'ets  were  attained  the  war  would  cease,  but  not  till  then. 
"  Upon  those,"  he  continued,  "  who  are  disposed  to  become  friendly  I  neither  wish 
nor  intend  to  make  war,  but  they  must  afford  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions;  the  prisoners  and  projierty  they  have  taken  from  us  and  the  friendly 
Creeks  must  Ik;  restored  ;  the  instigators  of  the  war  and  the  murderers  of  our  citi- 
zens must  be  surrendered ;  the  latter  must  and  will  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  our 
resentment.  Long  shall  ihey  remember  Fort  Minis  in  bitterness  and  tears."  Ik'fore 
this  messiige  reiiched  the  llillabees,  an  event  occurred  which  banished  from  their 
minds  all  thoughts  of  peac<',  changing  them  from  su|)pliants  for  jiardon  to  deadly 
enemies.  Totally  unaware  of  the  state  of  fee'iiig  among  them,  nay,  supjmsing  them 
to  be  inveteratcly  hostile,  I'rigadicr-dencnd  James  White  marched  against  their 
towns  on  the  Talla[)oosa,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Armstrong,  (m  November 
]  1,  without  Jackson's  knowledge. 

lie  captured  live  Creeks  on  the  Little  Oakfuskee,  and  burned  a  town  comprising 
thiity  houses.  The  town  of  (ienalgo,  consisting  of  ninety-three  houses,  shared  the 
same  fate.  Having  arrived  at  a  point  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  principal  llil- 
labee town,  when^  be  was  informed  the  Indians  would  make  a  stand,  he  dismounted 
jiart  of  his  forces  and  jirepared  to  make  a  night-attack.  This  was  the  town  from 
wiiich  the  messenger  had  been  st'ut  to  .Jackson  asking  peace,  and  to  which  that  mes- 
senger was  that  day  to  return.  It  was  daylight  on  the  ISth  before  the  troops  reached 
tlic  tosvn,  which  they  succeeded  in  surrounding  and  sur[)rising.  Sixty  were  killed 
oil  the  sp(»t,  and  two  hinidred  aiui  fifty-six  jjersons  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians 
naturally  supposed  this  to  be  .lackson's  answer  to  their  friendly  overtures,  and  fiom 
that  hour  fought  with  desperation,  asking  no  quarter. 

On  the  'JUtli  of  November,  I>rigadier-(ieneral  John  Floyd  fought  a  general  battle 
with  the  Creeks  at  Altasee,  some  eighteen  miles  from  the  Hickory  (i round,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Tallapoosa.  His  force  was  composed  of  nine  hundred  and  lifty  (ieorgia 
militia,  between  three  and  four  hundred  friendly  Cowetas,  under  M'-Intosh.  and  the 
Tookabatchees,  uiidi'r  their  chief.  Mad  Dog.  These  fought  with  intrepidity  when 
incorporated  with  the  line  of  the  tiuops.  After  some  changes  of  plan,  caused  by 
i^'^iiorance  of  the  local  geography,  the  army  approached  the  upper  town,  where  the 
aclitin  became  general.  "The  Indians  jiresented  themselves  at  every  point,  and 
fiiught  with  tlu'  desperate  bravery  of  real  fanatics."  15y  the  use  of  artillery  and 
the  liavonet  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retri'at  and  take  shelter  in  houses,  thickets, 
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and  eavps  in  a  higli  bluff  on  the  river.  The  action  terminated  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  town  was  burned.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  two 
hundred  killed,  and  four  hundred  buildings  are  estimated  to  have  been  consumed. 
Floytl's  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded. 

On  the  2'.\{\  of  December,  (jieneral  F.  L.  Claiborne,  with  a  brigade  of  volunteers 
and  a  part  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  United  States  troops,  attacked  the  Creek  town  of 
J'A'canachaca,  on  the  Alabama,  about  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba. 
J}eing  advised  of  his  approach,  the  Indians  were  jirepared  for  liim,  and  immediately 
commenced  an  attack,  but  they  were  quickly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  warriors 
killc.l. 

On  the  night  of  the  27tli  of  January  a  large  body  of  Creeks  stealthily  seized  the 
sentinels,  and  then  attacked  the  army  of  General  John  Floyd,  some  fcn-ty  miles  west 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Iliver.  They  were  perfectly  wild  with  fury,  and  rushed  to 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  artillery,  evincing  a  rash  courage  similar  to  that  which  the 
Indians  had  previously  displayed  in  the  action  against  St.  Clair.  They  were  encoun- 
tered with  firmness,  and  as  soon  as  day  dawned  were  successfully  charged  with  the 
bayonet  and  the  broadsword,  (leneral  Floyd  gained  a  complete  victory;  ihirty- 
seven  dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  field,  of  which  fifteen  had  been  sabred.  Floyd's 
loss  was  twenty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded. 

The  determination  with  which  the  Creeks  had  entered  into  this  war  has  hardly  a 
j)recedent  in  Indian  contests.  They  had  been  live  times  defeated  in  battle;  they  had 
lost  several  hundred  iiicii  on  the  battle-field;  and  upwanls  of  forty  of  their  towns, 
some  of  them  comprising  ninety  lunises,  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames.  The 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  did  not  assist  them,  and  the  Clierokees,  being  remote, 
either  stood  entirely  aloof,  or  only  sent  out  small  ])arties  of  friendly  scouts  and  spies. 
A  limited  numiter  of  the  Creeks  tiienisclves,  the  tril)es  of  the  Cowetas  and  Tooka- 
batchees,  were  friendly  to  the  whites;  but  the  main  iiody  of  the  nation  fought  as  if 
their  salvation  depended  on  (lef'eating  the  Americans.  If,  as  may  naturally  be  con- 
jectured, they  opposed  Narvaez  and  J)e  Suto  in  l(i28  ami  l(J4l  witli  this  determined 
spirit,  no  wonder  need  be  expressed  that  the  former  proceeded  no  farther  than  tlie 
mouth  (if  the  Appalachicola,  or  that  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  driven  out  of  tlie 
Mississi])pi  Valley.  The  numerous  population  of  the  tribe,  located  in  a  genial 
climate,  in  which  all  the  productions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  Indians  grew 
spontaneiHisly,  constituteil  them  a  powerful  enemy.  Their  intellectual  development 
and  stability  of  character  had  also  been  proiiioti'd  by  intermixture  with  the  Scotch 
race.  It  is  not  improbable,  when  we  consider  their  heavy  losses  in  battle,  that  \so 
have  never  possessed  anything  like  an  accurate  enumeration  of  their  sirenglli. 
Major  Swan,  who  visited  the  country  as  an  oflicial  ag<'nt  in  17tH,  enumerates  lifty- 
iikI,  with  our  knowledge  of  their  fecundity  and  means  of  subsistence,  they 
11  lie  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  souls  to  eacli  town,  which  would 


two  towns 


cinild  not  well  oe  ( 


give  an  aggregate  pojuilation  of  ten  thousand  iiair  linndrcd.  There  could  not  have 
been  less  than  three  thousand  Creek  warriors  in  the  fiehl  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  years  l.SlL'  nnd  LSI:!  iind  a  part  of  IHM.     The  tribe  appears  to  have  possessed 
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nil  active  military  element,  and  the  spirit  to  conquer  other  tribes.  According  to 
Burtram,  they  had  been  involved  in  wars  and  contests  before  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  their  route  to  the  present  area  of  Florida ;  and,  having  progressed  to  the 
Altamaha,  still  lighting  their  way,  they  first  "sat  down,"  to  use  their  metaphor,  at 
the  "old  fields"  on  that  river.  While  their  council-fire  was  located  at  this  place, 
they  subdued  the  Savannas,  Ogcechees,  Wapoos,  Santees,  Yamassees,  Utinas,  Icosans, 
I'aticas,  and  various  other  tribes,  always  making  it  a  rule  to  incorporate  the  remnants 
with  themselves,  and  within  the  period  of  our  own  history  they  had  thus  absorbed 
the  Uchees  and  Natchez. 

Uy  a  scrutiny  of  the  official  documents  of  that  period  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
Creek  war  had  been  carried  on  by  spirited  and  gallant  leaders,  who  were,  however, 
deficient  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  Military 
expeditions  were  led  into  the  interior  under  tin;  guidance  of  ignorant  men,  who  fre- 
quently r 'sled  the  officers,  and  the  latter  were  occasionally  content  to  escape  from 
perilous  positions  with  the  eclat  of  a  victory  which  neither  secured  the  possession  of 
the  country  nor  luunbled  the  tribe.  Tennessee,  however,  presented  an  officer  of  a 
very  different  character  in  Andrew  Jackson,  a  general  of  her  State  militia.  He 
despised  fair-weather  soldiers  and  mouthing  patriots.  His  observations  of  Indian  life 
had  given  him  better  delined  views  of  their  character,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  tliat 
half-measures  would  not  do.  The  Indian  is  not  a  sensitive  man,  but  a  stoic  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  education,  and  (piickly  recovers  from  calamities  which  are  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  Indian's  alertness  and  quickness  at  the  adoption  of  expedients 
must  be  opposed  by  a  similar  course  of  policy.  The  general  who  operates  against 
them  nuist  be  willing  and  ready  to  fight  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  should  not 
encinnber  himself  with  baggage,  must  occasionally  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  his  camj) 
cipiipage  for  the  pur|)ose  of  defeating  his  enemy,  and  must  endure  hardships  and 
fatigue  like  an  Indian.  Jackson's  first  march  to  and  victory  at  Talladega  taught 
him  all  this.  The  system  of  rapid  nntvements  and  impetuous  charges  introduced 
by  Napoleon,  which  overthrew  the  old  military  tactics  of  Enroi)e,  also  gave  success 
to  .lackson's  operations  against  the  Indians.  II is  attacks  were  (juick  and  terribly 
ell'ective. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their  punislnnent,  the  Cri'cks  inhabiting  the 
valley  of  the  Tallapoosa  maintained  a  resolute  mien,  and  even  those  of  the  town  of 
Talladega  were  unintiniidated.  Very  early  in  January  (ISl  I),  CJeneral  .fackson, 
having  been  authorized  to  march  against  the  hostile  bands,  designated  the  10th  of 
that  month  for  the  assembling  of  his  new  levies  of  volunteers,  including  cavalry 
and  ini'autry,  who  amousited  in  the  aggregate  to  nineteen  hundred  ami  lifty  men. 
Tliev  were  not,  however,  linally  mnstere(l  until  the  17th.  On  the  18th  Jackson 
reached  Talladega  fort,  where  he  was  joined  by  between  two  and  three  hundred 
iViendly  Indians,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  Cherokees  and  the  remainder  ("reeks, 
l.iarning  that  the  entire  force  of  warriors  of  the  Oakfiiskee,  New  Yarcan,  and 
Knfaida  towns  was  concentrated  at  a  place  called  Kniuckfau,  in  a  beml  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  determined  to  proceed  thither.     The  march  was  a  hazardous  one, 
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boing  over  a  varied  surface  and  through  many  defiles,  which  presented  great  difficul- 
ties  to  raw  and  uiidiscii)lincd  troops.  On  the  20th  he  encamped  at  Enotochopco,  a 
Ilillabee  village,  twelve  miles  from  Emuckfau,  where  he  was  much  chagrined  at 
ascertaining  tlio  geographical  ignorance  of  his  guides,  lus  well  as  by  discovering  the 
insubordination  and  want  of  skill  which  became  apparent  in  his  troops.  They  were, 
however,  spirited  and  courageous  men,  and  the  following  day  he  2>ii«hed  on  with 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Tallapoosa,  where  he  struck  a  new  and  well-beaten  trail, 
which  disclosed  his  p'-oxiinity  to  the  enemy.  Late  in  the  day  he  encamped  his 
troops  in  a  sipiare,  doubled  his  pickets,  and  made  pre])arations  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  cam})  the  same  night.  At  eleven  o'clock  his  spies  returned  with  the  infornni- 
tion  that  the  Indians  were  encamped  in  grept  force  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
and  either  prej)aring  for  u  march  or  an  attack  before  daylight.  At  six  o'clock  the 
following  morning  the  Inilians  commenced  a  desperate  onslaught  on  Jackson's  left, 
both  in  front  ami  in  rear,  which  was  vigorously  met.  The  contest  raged  with  great 
violence  for  half  an  hour,  and  was  j>articii)ate(l  in  by  the  most  ellicient  of  the  field 
and  staff  officers,  as  well  as  by  a  reinforcement  of  infantry  which  immediately 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  troops  attacked.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  to 
discern  surrounding  objects,  a  charge  was  ordered,  which  was  led  by  General  Coffee; 
and  the  enemy,  being  routed  at  every  point,  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  for 
two  miles,  dackson  then  ordered  their  town  to  be  burned,  if  practicable,  but  General 
Coffee,  after  marcliiiig  thither  deemed  it  unadvisable,  and  returned.  The  Indians 
liere  evinced  some  skill  in  maiueuvring,  for  after  Coffee's  return  they  attacked  Jack- 
son's right,  tliinking  to  draw  to  that  point  reinforcements  from  the  left,  which  had 
been  weakened  i)y  tlic  battle  in  the  morning;  having  made  this  feint,  they  imme- 
diately prepared  to  renew  their  onslaught  on  the  left.  This  movement  had  been 
anticipated  by  .laikson,  who  prejtared  for  it  by  ordering  a  cavalry  charge  on  the 
Indians'  left,  and  l)y  strengthening  his  own  left  with  a  body  of  infantry.  The  entire 
line  met  the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and  after  discharging  a  few  rounds  made  a 
general  cliarge,  the  effect  of  which  was  immediate  :  the  enemy  fied  with  jjrecipitation, 
anil  were  pursued  by  the  troops,  who  poured  upon  them  a  galling  and  destructive 
fire.     In  the  mean  time,  Coffee,  who  had  chartred  the  left  of  the  Indians,  was  placed 


in  considerable  Jeopardy,  some  of  his  force  not  having  joine<!  him,  and  a  part,  com- 
prising the  friendly  Creeks,  having  left  their  position.  As  soon  aa  the  front  was 
relieved,  the  Creeks,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  first  charge,  rejoined  Coffee,  and 
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fled  in  confusion,  and  the  field  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Jackson  piussed  the  night  in  a  fortified  camp,  and  on  the  2'M,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  commenced  his  return  march  to  Camp  St rother,  whence  he  set  out.  He 
encamped  on  the  Enotochopco  before  dark,  liaving  been  unmolested  on  his  route, 
which  lay  through  a  dangerous  defile.  Having  a  deep  creek  and  another  dangerous 
defile  before  him,  he  decided  to  avoid  it  by  making  a  detour;  but  the  next  morning, 
while  in  tlu;  act  of  crossing  the  creek,  the  enemy,  who  from  signs  observed  during 
the  night  had  been  expected,  began  a  furious  attack.     The  vanguard,  and  a  part  of 
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the  (lank  columns,  as  well  as  all  the  woundeil,  hail  passed  over,  and  the  r.rtillery  were 
about  to  follow,  when  the  alarm-gun  was  fired.  He  refaced  Iujj  y'liole  line  for  a 
backward  movement,  but  while  the  columns  were  niananivring  to  gain  a  position,  a 
part  of  the  rear  of  both  the  right  and  left  columns  gave  way,  causing  a  great  deal  of 
confusion.  There  the'i  remained  but  a  part  of  the  rear-guard,  the  artillery,  and  the 
company  of  spies,  witli  which  the  rout  was  checked  and  the  attack  repulsed.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  liieutenant  Armstrong  (the  late  General  Armstrong)  performed 
a  deed  of  heroic  valor  by  ascending  an  eminence  with  his  gun,  under  a  hot  fne,  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  with  volleys  of  grape-shot.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the 
24th  of  January.  In  tiiesc  actions  the  loss  on  each  side  was  very  great,  and  several 
brave  odicers  fell.  Thcri'  were  twenty-four  Americans  killed  and  seventy-five 
wounded,  and  the  bodies  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Indian  warriors  were  found 
on  the  field. 

The  Indians  of  the  Tallapoosa  did  not,  however,  drop  the  tomahawk,  but,  having 
determined  to  make  a  mori;  effective  stand,  they  assembled  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
Tallapoosa  Kiver,  called  by  them  Tohopeka,  and  the  Horse-Shoe  by  the  whites.  On 
this  point,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  the  deep  current  of  the  river,  one 
thousand  warriors  assembled.  Across  the  connecting  neck  of  land,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  width,  they  had  erected  a  solid  breastwork  of  earth  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  which  afforded  a  perfect  covert.  This  breastwork  was  so  sinuous  in 
its  form  that  it  could  not  be  raked  even  by  a  cannon  placed  at  one  angle,  and  was  so 
drawn  that  an  approaching  enemy  would  be  exj)osed  to  both  a  direct  and  a  raking 
fire.  Behind  it  was  a  mass  of  logs  and  brushwood.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peninsula, 
near  the  river,  was  a  village  of  huts.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  fringed  with 
the  canoes  of  the  garrison,  so  that  no  retreat  wiis  practicable.  The  Indian  force 
was  too  small  to  ilefend  so  extensive  a  line,  but  they  felt  confident  of  their  ability  to 
hold  it. 

General  Jackson,  who  api>r()acheil  it  with  his  army  on  the  27th  of  ^larch,  thought 
the  position  had  been  adinirabi}-  selected  for  defence,  and  well  fortified.  He  began 
his  a|)proaches  i)y  directing  General  Coffee  so  to  occupy  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
rivi'r  with  his  mounted  men  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  crossing  in  canoes.  He 
(lien  procei'ded  slowly  and  in  complete  order  to  move  towards  the  breastwork  in 
front,  at  the  same  time  opening  a  cannonade,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  yards,  with  one  six-  and  one  three-pounder,  using  nuiskets  and  rifies 
where  an  opportunity  olfered.  Meanwhile,  General  Coffee  sent  some  of  his  best 
swimmers  across  the  river,  who  cut  loose  and  l)rought  awav  the  canoes  of  the  enemy. 
In  these  he  sent  over  a  party  under  Colonel  Morgan  with  orders  to  set  fire  to  the 
cluster  of  lints  at  the  bottom  of  the  bend,  and  then  to  rush  forward  and  attack  the 
Indians  behind  the  brea-stwork.  This  was  gallantly  done,  but  proved  ineffective, 
.lackson  then  ordered  his  trimps  to  ^t()rm  the  iircastwork.  Major  L.  P.  Montgomery, 
tjie  fust  mi  n  to  spring  u|)on  tiie  breastwork,  fell  dead.  His  men  soon  followed, 
driving  the  Indians  l)ef)re  tliem.  No  (|uarter  was  asked  for,  nor  was  any  accepted 
when  offered.     They  fiiught  for  hours  with  desperation  fnnn  behiiul  trees  and  logs, 
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and  from  the  blufls  on  the  rivor-l)ank.  Night  put  an  cud  to  the  carnage.  Five 
huiuhed  and  iifty-sevcn  Indians  were  found  dead,  besides  many  more  who  found  a 
gnivo  at  tiu'  bottom  of  the  ri-r.  Jackson's  U)ss  was  fifty-five  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  wounded.  This  was  the  finishing  blow.  In  a  few  days  fourteen 
of  the  leading  chiefs  had  submitted.  Those  of  the  conquered  tribe  who  despaired  of 
making  terms,  and  those  whose  spirit  was  not  yet  completcdy  crushed,  Hed  to  Florida, 
and  there  sowed  the  seed  of  future  wars. 

One  of  the  striking  scenes  in  Indian  history  was  the  surrender  of  the  Creek 
chief  Weatherford.  Ilis  father,  a  white  trader  who  married  a  Seminole  woman, 
owned  a  j)lantation  and  negroes,  became  noted  as  a  breeder  of  fine  horses,  and  won 
prizes  on  the  Alabama  turf.  In  his  son  William  were  united  the  features  of  the 
white  man  and  the  frame  and  complexion  of  the  Indian.  His  eyes  were  dark  and 
]>i(Mcing,  and  few  C(mhl  withstand  the  glance  of  his  fiery  anger.  The  white  men  who 
were  in  after-days  his  neighbors  sixak  of  him  as  an  honorable  and  humane  man,  a 
patriot  who  had  endeavored  to  preserve  the  independence  of  liis  tribe.  He  was  a 
skilful  hunter,  and  identified  himself  with  the  Indians  in  all  respects. 

At  the  time  when  Teciiinseh  came  from  the  North  to  stir  u[)  the  Southern  tribes 
to  war,  he  was  the  mitst  inllueiitia!  of  the  Creek  chiefs,  but,  though  in  sympathy  with 
him,  was  mtt  an  adherent,  lint  when  the  news  came  of  the  American  disasters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  ISU',  when  the  I5ritish  cruisers  were  seen  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Spanish  Florida  was  acting  in  the  British  interest,  then  AVeatherford 
joined  heart  and  hand  with  Teciimseh,  and  became  chief  of  the  war  party  in  South- 
ern Alabama.  His  surprise  and  capture  of  Fort  Minis,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to 
stop  the  massacre,  his  battle  with  Claiborne  in  December  following,  when  his  cele- 
brated exploit,  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Weatherford's  leaj),"  occurred,  the  chief 
escaping  his  pursuers  by  spurring  his  horse  headlong  over  the  bluH"  into  the  Ala- 
bama, and  his  attack  ujwii  (Jeneral  Floyil's  camp  upon  Calabee  Creek, — all  but  a 
victory, — these  exploits  siiiliciently  exhibit  the  calibre  of  the  man,  and  rank  him 
with  IMiilij),  Pontiac,  and  Tecuniseli.  lint  the  battle  of  the  Horse-Shoe  annihilated 
tiie  Creeks  as  a  .sovereign  power,  and  Weatlierfonl's  force  melted  away,  leaving  him 
alone  with  a  multitude  of  women  and  children  whom  the  war  had  made  oi'idiaiis  and 
widows,  and  who  were  perishing  for  want  of  food. 

Then  the  chief  formed  a  resolve  worthy  of  his  high  renown.  Mounting  his 
horse,  the  same  that  had  safely  carried  him  over  the  Alabama,  he  rode  to  Jackson's 
eam]).  "How  dare  you,"  exclaimed  the  general,  in  a  furious  tone,  "ride  up  to  my 
tent  after  having  murdered  the  women  and  children  at  Fort  Minis?" 

"  (jeneral  Jackson,"  replied  Weatlicrford,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  I  fear  no 
man,  for  I  am  a  Creek  warrior.  I  have  nothing  to  icMjuest  in  behalf  of  myself  Yon 
can  kill  me  if  you  desire.  Ihit  I  cami'  to  l)eg  you  to  scud  for  tlii!  women  and  children 
who  are  now  starving  in  the  woods.  Their  lields  and  cribs  have  been  destroyed  Ity 
viiur  people,  who  have  driven  tlieni  to  tlic  woods  without  an  ear  of  corn.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  women  and  children  at  Fort  Minis.  I  am  now 
done  fijilitiiig.     If  I  could  fight  you  any  longer  I  wonld  most  heartily  tlo  so.     Sen<l 
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for  the  women  and  children.     They  never  did  you  any  harm.     But  kill  me  if  the 
white  people  want  it  done." 

A  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  tent.  "  Kill  him !  kill  him  !"  cried  out  some  of 
the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  hated  name  of  Weatherford  was  associated  oidy  with  the 
horrors  of  Fort  Minis.  The  general  commanded  silence,  and  added,  with  great 
energy,  "  Any  man  who  would  kill  as  brave  a  man  as  this  would  rob  the  dead."  He 
tlien  invited  Weatherford  to  alight  and  enter  his  tent.  The  chief  did  so,  at  the  same 
time  presenting  him  with  a  deer  which  he  had  killed  on  the  way.  A  friendly  con- 
versation ensued,  in  which  were  mentioned  the  terms  upon  which  the  nation  could  be 
saved.  "  If  you  wish  to  continue  the  war,"  Jackson  added,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to 
depart  unharmed ;  but  if  you  desire  peace  you  may  remain,  and  you  shall  be  pro- 
tected." At  the  close  of  the  interview,  Weatherford  retired  to  his  plantation  upon 
Little  River.  His  life  being  there  in  constant  danger  from  the  relatives  of  those 
who  had  ])erished  at  Fort  Minis,  he  withdrew  from  the  State.  When  the  war  ended, 
AVeatherford  resumed  farming  in  Monroe  County,  Alabama,  and  lived  many  years 
in  peace  with  the  white  man,  greatly  respected  for  his  many  good  qualities.  Ho  died 
in  182G  from  the  fatigue  caused  by  a  "  desperate  bear-hunt." ' 

The  war  with  the  Creeks  was  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  the  entire  extent 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  their  strongholds,  having  been  scoured, 
and  their  ablest  chiefs  defeated.  Weatherford,  the  indomitable  Black  Warrior,  on 
whose  head  a  ])rice  had  been  fixed,  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  his  nation  un- 
harmed, the  object  of  the  war  being  to  conviiue  them  that  the  counsels  of  their 
prophets  were  only  evil,  and  destructive  to  their  best  interests.  Reason  having  failed 
to  make  them  ac<juainted  with  this  fact,  the  sword  wa.s  the  only  resort  left.  Fortu- 
nately ior  the  country,  this  duty  was  intrusted  to  a  man  noted  for  his  decision,  and 
who  also  possessed  a  just  conception  of  the  Indian  character,  capacity,  and  resources. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  war  would  have  been  protracted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  subsctpu'iit  contest  with  the  Seminules  of  Florida,  and,  like  that  war,  would 
possibly  have  cost  the  treasury  millions  of  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  committed  by  the  Creeks  was  the  ma.ssacre  at  Fort 
Minis,  and  many  of  the  negroes  taken  at  that  time,  as  also  a  woman  and  her  children, 
were  now  liberated.  Tustahatchee,  king  of  the  Hickory  (i round  band,  followed  the 
example  of  Black  Warrior  by  delivering  himself  uj),  and  Ilillisliagee,  their  prophet, 
al>s('onded.  During  the  month  of  April  the  army  swept  like  a  resistless  whirlwind 
over  ilie  Creek  country,  and  by  the  early  part  of  May  all  its  operations  were  closed 
e.vcept  so  far  as  concerned  the  retention  of  garrisoned  posts. 

As  the  American  armies  accpiired  better  disci[)line  and  greater  experience,  the 
assistance  of  Indian  auxiliaries  on  the  ilanks  of  the  enemy  became  less  a  subject  of 
interest  or  apprehension,  tiie  most  important  tribes  in  the  South,  West,  and  North 
having  also  suflt'red  such  defeats  as  caused  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  contest. 
Still,  though  defeated  whenever  they  fought  without  the  aid  of  their  British  allies. 
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they  were,  iia  ii  ninss,  iinfrioiully,  niul  ill  concealed  their  secret  liostility  under  the 
giiine  of  neutnility.  They  did  not,  however,  fail  to  rally  in  their  strengtli  when- 
ever the  presence  of  a  detachment  of  regular  troojis  promised  them  i)rotecti()n.  In 
the  sharp  action  fought  hy  Afajor  A.  H.  Holmes  on  the  4th  of  March,  1814,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  river  Thames,  and  near  Detroit,  the  Indians  formed  a  part  of  the 
forces  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Also,  in  the  attempt  to  retake  the  fort  at  Miciiil- 
imackinac,  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Menoni- 
onie,  Winnebago,  ^ac,  and  Sioux  Indians  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  army  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Croghan.  The  troops  employed  on  this  service  comprised  a 
regiment  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  with  a  supply  of  ordiumce  and 
ammunition  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  the  place,  had  not  the  plan  of  attack  been 
ill  advised.  Instead  of  sailing  directly  for  the  harbor  and  post  located  on  this  clilf- 
crowned  (Jibraltar  of  the  Lakes,  time  was  wasted  in  making  an  excursion  up  the  8t. 
Mary's  Strait  and  River  for  the  i)urpose  of  burning  the  empty  fort  on  St.  Joseph's 
Island  and  detaching  a  party  to  plunder  the  Northwest  Factory.  This  force  likewise 
l)illaged  some  private  property,  and  committed  other  acts  of  questionable  morality. 
When  the  licet  of  Commodore  St.  Clair,  with  the  army  on  board,  made  the  white 
elitls  of  the  island,  it  manceuvred  and  sailed  around  it,  thus  expending  some  days 
uselessly,  inste^ul  of  promptly  entering  the  harbor  and  a.ssaulting  the  town,  which, 
being  but  feebly  garrisoned,  would  have  been  easily  captured.  On  first  descrying 
tiie  fleet  the  populace  were  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Aleantime,  the  Indians  thronged 
on  to  the  island  from  the  contiguous  shores,  filling  the  woods  which  extended  back 
of  the  fort.  On  the  margin  of  this  dark  forest  the  attack  was  made.  INIajor  Holmes, 
who  had  recenliy  <lispla\ed  such  intrejiidity  in  the  engagement  on  the  river  Thanu's, 
landed  witii  tlie  infantry  and  artillery,  and  led  them  successfully  through  the  paths 
which  wound  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  undergrowth  on  that  part  of  the  island, 
deploying  his  men  on  the  open  ground  of  Dousman's  farm. 

IMeantime,  Colonel  McDowt'll,  who  had  but  sixty  regulars  in  the  fort,  recruited  as 
many  of  the  Canadian  militia  as  he  couhl  nuister  and  ecpiip,  marched  out  to  Dous- 
man's, and  commenced  firing  with  a  six-pounder  from  an  eminence  which  overhxiked 
the  battle-field.  Not  less  than  five  hundred  warriors  were  on  the  island,  who  opposed 
the  landing  from  their  coverts,  futircly  surrounding  the  field,  and  crouching  behind 
clumps  of  trees  on  the  jilain,  from  which  they  jioured  an  effective  fire.  Major 
Holmes,  as  soon  as  his  men  were  formed,  pushed  forward  with  great  gallantry, 
Avaving  his  sword,  and  had  advanced  some  hundred  yards,  when  he  wius  shot  by  an 
Indian  who  was  concealeil  behind  a  bush.  When  this  oflicer  fell  the  troo]>s  faltered, 
and  then  retreated  to  the  landing-place.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  message  of  Septend)er 
20,  1.S14,  observes  of  Major  Holmes,  in  speaking  of  this  expedition,  that  "he  wiis  an 
oflicer  justly  distinguished  for  his  gallant  exploits." 

The  general  battles  of  the  Tlianies  and  the  Horse-Shoe  having  in  reality  broken 
uj)  the  Indian  combination  in  the  North  and  South,  they  i)layed  oidy  a  secondary 
part  in  llio^e  I'vents  of  tlie  war  which  occurred  subscipiently.  A  few  of  the  friendly 
Iroquois  valiantly  aided  Cuiii  ral  I'.  15.  Porter's  regulars  and  militia  In  the  triumpliant 
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Bortio  made  from  Fort  Erio  against  the  Britirth  cumi)  on  the  17tli  ot"  Soptciaher. 
There  were  also  parties  of  friendly  Creeks,  of  the  Cowetas,  under  Melntosh,  and 
of  the  Clierokeea  and  Chicka.sawH,  wiio  performed  good  serviee  on  the  side  of  tlie 
Americans.  The  liostile  Creeks,  who  liad  been  expelled  from  the  Southern  plains, 
having  taken  shelter  at  I'ensacola,  in  Florida,  (Jcneral  Jackson  deemed  it  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  on  the  frontiers  that  the  governor  of  that  town,  and  the 
commander  of  the  fort  located  there,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
explanation  of  his  policy  in  furnishing  protection  and  supplies  to  the  Indians.  With 
this  view  he  appeared  in  that  vicinity  on  the  (Jth  of  November  at  tl  j  head  of  the 
army  which  had  traversed  the  Creek  country,  and  forthwith  dispatched  a  field-oiRcer 
to  the  town  with  a  flag,  desiring  a  conference.  The  Hag  being  fired  on  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fort,  Jackson  immediately  determined  upon  storming  the  town,  and,  having 
made  some  preliminary  reconnoissanees,  he  attacked  it  with  his  entire  force  on  tlie 
7th.  lie  was  assailed  by  a  lire  of  musketry  from  the  houses  and  surrounding  gar- 
dens, and  a  batteiy  of  two  guns  opened  on  his  front.  This  battery  wiis  immediately 
stormed  by  Captain  Laval's  company,  and,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  and  continuous 
lire  of  musketry,  the  garrison  of  the  fort  submitted  unconditionally.  The  Choctaws 
were  highly  commendeil  by  Jackson  for  their  bravery  on  this  occasion.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  Barrancas  fort  was  abandoned  and  blown  up  by  the  enemy,  and  Colonel 
Nichols,  the  governor,  retreated  to  the  vessels  of  the  British  squadron  lying  in  the 
bay,  which  then  i)ut  to  sea. 

This  action  wius  the  closing  event  of  the  Indian  war  in  that  quarter.  "  It  has 
convinced  the  lied  Sticks,"'  remarks  the  general,  "that  they  have  no  stronghold  or 
protection  except  in  the  friendship  of  the  United  States." 


This  term  is  used  in  a  figurative  aeuso,  to  denote  the  Southern  hostile  Indians. 
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TREATIES  WITH  TIIK  NORTIIWIOSTKUN  TRIRKS,  AND  KXI'LORATIONH  OV  TIIKIR 
TERRITORIES— TFIl']  CIIIPI'KWAS-TIIE  SIOUX— CKSSION  OF  INDIAN  LANDS— 
CIIIPI'EWA   AGENCY    ESTABLISHED  AT  SAULT   STE.  MARIE. 


The  ninth  iirticln  of  the  treaty  of  CJlient,  signed  Dcccniltor  2\,  1<S1 4,  left  iIk! 
Indian  tril)os  to  make  their  own  terms  with  tlic  United  States.  Tiiey  had  fonj;ht  in 
vain,  and  had  received  so  little  consideration  from  their  hite  ally  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  that  they  were  not  even  accorded  a  national  position  in  the  treaty  ol' 
peace  concluded  hetween  the  helligerent  powers.  The  year  181")  was  the  coni- 
nu'iicement  of  a  new  jjcriod  in  their  history.  IMisled  hy  the  false  theories  of  their 
prophets,  and  defeated  in  numerous  hattles,  they  had  yet  helieved  that  they  win; 
ii>ihtin<;  to  preserve  intact  their  ancient  territorial  limits.  They  had  lost  gi'ciit  niiin- 
hers  of  their  warriors  in   battle  the  Creeks  alone. 


their  contests  with   (jeiier 


Us 


Coffee  and  Jackson,  having  suiVered  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  men. 
The  losses  experienced  in  liattle,  hy  all  the  tribes,  however,  were  small  compared 
with  those  they  snllered  from  diseases  engendered  in  camps,  superinduced  by  unsnit- 


ible,  had,  or  scanty  sup])lies  of  t\ 


as 


well  as  by  the  toils  and  accidents  incident  to 


forced  marches.  Fevers,  colds,  and  consumptions,  to  which  they  are  specially  liable, 
liad  been  fearfully  prevalent,  and  the  smallpox  had  nearly  decimated  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  their  families  had  been  left  in  a  starving  condition  at  home.  In 
1812  the  numlu'rs  summoned  by  the  voice  of  the  Shawnee  prophet  to  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  were  immense.  They  abandoned  everything  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  new  revolution,  and  many  who  left  their  Western  and  Northern 
homes  on  this  errand  never  returned.  The  writer  has  walked  over  tlu;  sites  of  entire 
villasres  thus  desolated,  which  had  been  in  a  lew  vears  covereil  bv  weeds  and  a  vouiiir 
forest  growth. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  worst  of  their  misfortunes.  Their  huuting-groinids 
had  been  rendere(l  valueless  by  the  operations  of  the  contending  armies.  The  deer, 
elk,  and  hear  always  precede  the  Imlians  to  more  dense  forests;  the  cunning  beaver 
immediately  abandons  a  stream  into  which  he  cannot  \\y  gnawing  make  the  trees  fall, 
on  the  bark  of  which  he  subsists;  the  otter,  which  lives  on  lisli,  remains  for  a  longer 
period.     Ihit  all  tlu^  s])ecies  of  furred  animals,  whose  skins   t'orin   the  staple  of  the 


Indian  trade,  were  greativ  diminished,  and  the  vast  region  of 


ountry  extendnig 


from  .'58°  to  4  4°  north,  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  had  been  rendered 
useless  as  a  hunting-ground.  Another  result  of  the  passage  of  trooj is  through  reinole 
parts  of  the  Indian  c<aintry  was  the  di.scovery  of  tracLs  of  arable  land  of  great  v 
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to  I  lie  iij^rieuUiirisl,  ha  wi'Il  as  of  wiiter-powers,  iniiu'H,  and  resources,  o(rc'rin<5  tonipt- 
\\\^  iiidiic('iiK'iit.s  to  tlie  inill-wright,  iiiaimfacturcr,  mid  minor.  Coal,  iron,  and  lead 
wore  found  in  aliiindaiu'c,  and,  siiltspfjiicntly,  copjM'r  and  gold.  War,  l)ad  Hoasons, 
and  tiic  (l('|in'ciati(>n  of  a  vt^y  extended  and  iiillated  paper  curreiiey,  witli  a  resulting 
deeiine  in  the  prices  of  ail  niercliantahle  articles,  had  ulariiied  thousands  of  persons 
in  the  Atlantic  Stales,  who  sought  to  repair  their  fortunes,  or  lind  a  liehl  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  talents,  hy  emigrating  to  the  West;  so  that  when 
the  Indians  liegaii  to  part  freely  with  their  exhausted  hunting-grounds  hy  sales  to 
the  governnient,  the  emigrant  musses  clamored  for  new  and  ample  farms  on  these 
ceded  tracts,  where  hoth  they  and  their  cliildren  might  lay  tlie  foundations  of  hap|>y 
lionies.     This  movement  was  the  germ  of  new  States. 

The  close  of  the  war  of  1812  not  only  ended  the  Indian  ho.stilities,  but  also 
initiated  a  thorough  geographical  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  extent, 
fertility,  and  resources  of  which  were  then  fully  ascertained.  Noble  rivers,  the 
names  of  which  had  been  for  years  known  only  by  their  connection  Avith  romantic 
tales  and  the  narratives  of  adventurous  exploits,  now  attracted  attention  by  the 
facilities  they  adlirded  for  navigation.  The  entire  valley  seemed  to  be  one  vast  series 
of  plains,  reticulated  by  streams  which  poured  their  resistless  currents  into  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  These  plains,  once  the  haunts  of  uncounted  herds  of  deer,  elk,  and 
bnfTalo,  were  now  dexrted  by  them,  and  elicited  interest  only  by  their  fertility,  and 
by  their  adaptiveness  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

We  have  placed  the  commencement  of  this  era  of  emigration  in  the  year  1810, 
which  was  as  early,  indeed,  as  the  full  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities  rendered  it  safe 
for  the  emigrant  to  enter  remote  districts.  The  Creeks  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson  as  early  as  August  0,  1M4,  and  they  were  followed  by  other  tribes  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South.  On  the  8tli  of  September,  181;"),  an  importani  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawiiees,  Miamis,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 
rottawatomies,  by  which  these  tribes  were  restored  to  all  the  immunities  accorded 
them  by  the  treaty  enlered  into  at  (ireenville  in  \l\)'y,  and  the  three  latter  triU-s 
reinvested  with  all  the  territorial  rights  wliieli  they  possessed  at  '•■•  outbreak  of 
'i'ecnniseh's  war  in  1811.  Treaties  were  also  concluded  during  this  year  with  the 
Kickapoos,  Weas,  Winnebagoes,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Sioux,  Osages,  Chicka.saws,  Choc- 
laws,  and  other  tribes.  These  treaties  were  negotiated  by  commissioners  ajipointed 
by  the  riiited  States,  who  were  well  ac(piainted  with  the  territories,  character, 
resources,  local  history,  and  feelings  of  the  trilies.  Some  oftlie.se  commissioners  had 
been  military  commanders,  or  had  occupied  high  civil  stations  on  the  frontiers.  No 
one  of  them  was  so  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  exp(>riencc,  and  standing  as  General 
N\'illiam  Clarke,  of  St.  Louis,  the  companion  (tf  the  intrepid  Lewis  in  his  adventurous 
journeys  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia  in  1804,  180'),  and  180(1.  lie  had 
snceei'tle<l  Lewis  as  governor  of  the  Missouri  Territory  in  180('),  and  had  acquired 
liie  respect  and  conridence  of  ihe  Southwestern  and  Western  tribes  who  were  located 
un  the  banks  of  the  .Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of 
great  sagacity,  anwiiily  of  manners,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  geography 
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of  llie  coiiiitry.     In  iiiimy  rospocts  he  wiih  comimnilih!  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  who 


HO  lonj;  cxcrciMi'd  a  Hnniliir  |io\v( 


r  in  tho  North.      Indisin 
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split 
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rcrcrrcd  to  liini  (or  s',  itlcnicnt  h_v  the  trilics  llicnisclvcs,  iiinl  thf  nimilu'r  of  Indiim 
tri'iitii'H  he  iu';;otiati' I  in  th»^  i-ouisc  of  his  lonj^  iidininistralion  of  Indian  alVairn  un 
the  frontiers  in  a  proof  of  IiIh  ahilitics  in  thi^  dopartniont. 

'I'hc  war  of  ISl'J  on  tho  Northwestern  frontiers  Iiad  l»roii;;ht  into  notiee  another 
man  who  was  destined  to  exercise  for  many  years  an   important    inllnence  on  our 


Indian   relations. 
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ewis 
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iiss  was  a 


hriiradier-^eiieral  in  the  lulled  States  ariiiv, 


and  had  served  in  the  war  of  ISl'J  with  ;^reat  eredit  to  iiimself  A  lawyer  hy  pro- 
fession, marshal  of  the  State  of  ()hi(t  at  the  eommencemeiit  of  the  war,  he  united 
civil  with  military  talent,  and  on  the  I'oncliision  of  peace  held  the  eoiiimissioii  of 
commandant  of  Detroit,  suceeedin}?  to  the  executive  chair  of  Michij;an  after  the 
overthrow  of  (Jovernor  William  Hull  and  the  suhsecpient  interregnum.  (Ireat 
eiicrLjy  was  reipiired  to  revive  and  reinstate  on  their  former  basis  its  civil  and  social 
institutions.  Six  years  of  wild  wars  and  turmoils  had  left  thcTcrritiu'y  witlnait  either 
civil  or  military  or<j;anization.  It  was  a  work  of  time  to  restore  the  Indian  relations 
to  a  permanent  footing,  to  induce  tho  inhahitants  to  return  to  their  old  locations,  to 
apply  the  civil  code  to  an  almost  anarchical  condition  of  society,  and,  aliove  all,  to 
ascertain  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 

^Iiclii';an  had  liceii  a  v<'ry  stronj;  rallyinj^-point  for  tlio  Indians  from  the  days  of 
Denonville.  It  was  visiteil  hy  La  Salle  in  1(>7!>,  and  formal  possession  was  taken  of 
the  straits  hetween  Lakes  Eric  and  Huron  in  the  month  of  .lune,  lt)S7,  iiiit  Dctroil 
was  not  occupied  hy  an  iiiithori/ed  ai^eiit  of  tlu?  I''rench  pivernmcnt  at  (^uehee  unlii 
the  year  1701.'  One  hundred  ami  twciily  years  had  served  to  spread  its  fame  and 
importance  in  Indian  war 


Ind 


ian  trade,  and  Indian  alfairs.      Ihit  the  hand  of  t 


ime 


had  still  left  it  a  remote  outpost,  surrounded  liy  the  original  French  settlements, 
among  wiiich  might  here  and  there  he  found  an  adventurous  American.  The  ho.  cs 
of  tho  French  Itahitdnn  were  surronmh'd  with  cedar  palings,  as  if  to  resist  an  attack, 
and  in  their  orchards  they  raised  apple-trees  the  parent  stocks  ot"  which  were 
originally  hiought  from  Normandy.  In  their  dress,  manners,  suavity,  nonchalance, 
gayety,  and  loyalty  to  the  governing  power,  the  French  of  Michigan  presented  a 
striking  similitude  to  the  peasantry  under   Francis  Land   Louis  Nil  I.      It  was  al 


this  ancient  sea 


t  of  F 


rench  d<niiinion  on  the  lakes  that   I'ontiac  formed  his  eoul'ed- 


eracy  in  17*)<)and  'recumseh  convened  the  natives  in  ISlO-ll.  The  failure  of  the 
latter,  stoutly  hacked  as  he  was  hy  the  ISritish  army  and  navy,  convinced  the  Indians 
tliat  their  etVorts  to  resist  the  onward  march  of  civilization   were  vain,  and  that 


e( 


lucat 


ion,  arts,  am 


Hal 


)or  must  triumiih. 
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lis  was  th(!  language  of  Ningwcgoi 
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In  1.S14  (iciKM'al  Lewis  T'ass  was  appointed  governor  of  this  Territory,  tl 


1  111 


le  con- 


dition of  which  has  lieni  shown  to  hav(^  heeri  oiio  of  oxtroino  prostration.      Desokited 


'  M.  Ciidilhic  urrivcil  :il  (his  spot  on  tliu  lilUi  of  July,  17al,  iiiiJ   iiumuJiiitt'ly  wiimiuMicoJ  cliMiiiig  tlie 
ground  aud  propariiif:  to  fortil'y  it. 
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by  warH,  its  inlmliitiiiits  dccinmtiMl  by  nppiilliii};;  iimnlcrH  mid  im  ssiicrcH,  with  but  fow 
rcsourcc'H,  iiiid  iicilliiT  ciitciiiiiHc  nor  capitiil,  iiiicithcr  such  iuili)rii  district  could  not 
hiivc^  Itccu  poiiitcil  out  in  America.  It  had  licit licr  roads  nor  bridj;cs,  nnd  its  very 
soil  was  considered  so  worthless  that  it  was  <lecnie(l  unlit  to  l)c  jfiven  in  bounty-landa 
to  the  Hurvivinj^  soldiers  of  the  war  of  IHlli.  The  Indian  tril)cs  who  iuul  rallied 
under  I'roctor  and  Tecunisch  were  still  unfriendly  and  vindictive.  ]>y  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  friendly  hand,  Cass's  life  was  once  saved  from  a  rille-ball  aimed  by  an 
Indian  from  behind  a  tree,  and  many  of  the  nd  men  liovercil  around  Detroit,  desti- 
tute of  everything;,  daily  besiej^iu);  the  doors  of  the  Territorial  executive.  The  tido 
of  emij^ration  had  not  at  that  period  set  stron^^ly  in  that  direction,  and  the  business 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  on  that  frontier  was  for  some  years  the  most 
important  function  of  the  gubernatorial  ollice.  (!a.ss  commenced  his  nci^otiations 
with  the  sons  of  the  forest  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  on  the  'JUtli  of  .September, 
1S17.  This  event  was  followed  in  I.S18  by  an  important  assend)laj;e  of  various 
Algonkin  tribes  at  St.  Mary's,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maumee,  and  in  I.SID  by  the 
conclusion  of  tin  important  treaty  with  the  Chij)pewas  of  Saginaw,  in  Michigan, 
which  gave  an  impetus  to  setllements  in  that  Territory.  The  wide  urea  over  wliich 
the  Chippewa  liilie  extended,  its  nudliplicity  of  bands  or  tribal  communities,  each 
of  wlii'-h  professed  to  be  independent,  and  the  imju'rlect  knowledge  of  their  locatitm 
and  statistics,  as  well  as  of  the  geographical  features  and  resources  of  their  territory, 
induced  (Jovernor  Cass  to  call  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  their  exami- 
nation. The  cherished  policy  of  Mr.  Calhoun  being  to  keep  the  military  posts  in 
the  West  in  advance  of  the  settlements,  that  they  might  cover  the  2)rogrcss  of  the 
new  emigrants  ami  shield  them  from  Indian  depredations,  the  Secretary  cordially 
approved  of  this  measure;  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  which  an  expeditii^n  composed 
of  a  corps  of  scicntilic  observers,  under  the  escort  of  a  small  detachment  of  infantry, 
was  organized  at  and  despatched  from  Detroit  in  the  spring  of  ISliO.  This  enterjirisc 
first  l)rought  Mr.  Schoolcraft  into  the  lu'W  Held  of  ob.servation  on  Indian  life  and 
manners.  I'eing  appointed  geologist  to  the  expe<lition,  he  became!  its  historiographer, 
and  during  the  following  year  published  a  journal  of  its  progress.  The  extent  of 
Indian  hunting-grounds  traver.si'd  was  nearly  four  thousand  miles,  and  at  only  one 
point,  namely,  St.  Mary's  Falls,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Superior,  was  there  any 
demnnsiratioii  of  liostile  feelings.  The  elVect  of  this  extensive  exploratory  tour 
was  to  convince  the  Indians  that  a  wise  government  sought  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  their  teirilory  and  its  resources,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  tribes  into  friendly 
connnnnication  with  it.  The  Chippewas  were  found,  with  some  slight  change  of 
name,  to  occupy  the  eiitirt'  iiordcrs  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su[)erior,  together  with  the 
caslern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  above  lat.  44°  ol)'  2(>"  north.  On 
the  west  banks,  in  about  lat.  4(>'\  the  frames  of  Sioux  lodges  were  still  standing 
which  had  evidently  been  but  recently  occupied.  On  the  IJOth  of  July  they  reached 
ihc  l''alls  of  St.  Anthony,  between  which  and  Prairie  dii  Chien,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter,  the  Sioux  inhaliited  both  baidvs  of  the  river.  The  Sacs  and  Koxes  occupit'd 
the  Mississip|>i  Valley  between  Prairie  du  Ciiieii  and  Kock  Island,  at  the  entrance  to 
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the  river  Dos  ]\[oinos.  TIio  Wiimobiigocs  were  in  jiossession  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Rociv  lllvi'r  Valleys.  The  Menomonies  were  seatlereil  along  the  Fox  llivcr  to 
Bultes  des  ^[orts  and  AV'innebago  Lake,  thenee  tjnite  to  Green  Bay,  and,  with  inter- 
eliaiigos  of  loeation  with  the  Winnehagoes,  to  Milwaukee  on  Lake  ^liehigan.  ^omc 
l*()ltawatoMiies,  C'hipiiewus,  anil  Ottawtui  were  located  at  C'hicago,  as  also  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  Southern  Mi'  higan.  Ottawas  also  lived  in  (Jrand  Jliver  Valley,  a.s  well 
as  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  and  the  Chippewas  on  the  peninsula  and  shores  of  Grand 
Traverse  Bay.  An  escort  of  infantry  having  accompanied  this  expedition,  the  flag 
of  the  Union  was  thus  displayed  in  regions  where  previously  it  had  seldom  or  never 
been  seen. 

The  elfect  of  this  expedition  was  not  only  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians 
to  the  power  ;  .id  vigilance  of  the  government,  l)ut  also  to  direct  pojndar  en'.crprise 
to  this  hitherto  uiurded  j)art  of  the  Union,  the  value  and  imj)ortance  of  which  can 
alrc.c.ly  be  attested  by  an  examination  of  Upper  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota. 

During  the  exi)loration  several  instances  Avere  observed  of  the  Indian  mode  of 
connuunicating  ideas  by  pictographic  inscriptions  on  scrolls  of  bark.  Statistics  of 
their  population  and  trade  were  obtained,  and  knowledge  wius  aeipiired  of  their 
manners  and  cu>toms,  feelings  and  di>j.'osilion.  One  of  the  peculiar  customs  observed 
while  in  the  J  Dakota  country  was  that  of  oiVering  the  first  ears  of  the  green  corn  to 
the  Great  S[iirit,  of  which  ceremony  ihe  party  were,  by  ])ermission  of  the  chief-, 
allowed  to  lie  spt'ctators. 

In  the  Cliippi'wa  territories,  extending  i'rom  the  precincts  of  Rock  Tslaml  to  the 
sources  of  the  ^Mississippi,  the  ruling  })ower  was  found  to  be  e>:  '-cised  by  certain 
totemic  families,  who  claimed  the  right  by  descent.  This  right,  however,  was  ascer- 
taiiK'd  to  lie  nugatoi'v  when  not  supported  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  clans,  which 
voice  virtually  bestowed  upon  this  rude  government  all  the  force  of  a  re|iresentative 
system.  The  ancieni  seat  of  the  Chippewas,  at  Sank  Ste.  .Marie,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  had  for  its  ruling  chief  Siiingabawassin,  a  tali.  well-ma<ie,  gra\e 
man,  who  possessed  an  easy,  dignified,  and  pleasing  manner.  The  Indians  residing 
on  the  upper  shores  of  the  lake  were  ruled  by  a  chief  called  I'ezhikee,  or  ISutl'alo, 
and  Sappa.  At  Sandy  Lake,  on  the  Upper  .Mi.—  issijipi,  Katawabeda,  I»al)i>ikuii- 
dahi,  and  <!ueule  IMa!  were  the  presiding  chiefs.  The  Meiidawakantons,  or  Dakotiis 
ol'  the  River,  acknowledged  the  government  of  the  younger  Wabasha.  The  Wiu- 
ni'ldigoc  -  were  ruled  by  De  Corrie  and  Tshoop,  tiie  ijixftrf  jUinf/is,  or  "  Four  Legs,"  of 
the  Freruli.  Tlie  Fottawatoiuies  acknowledged  the  sway  of 'i'opiiiabee,  an  aged  mini, 
who  iiail  .-igiied  ijie  treaty  of  peace  co.'ieluded  at  (ireenvilie  by  (leiieral  NN'ayiie  in 
17'.*").  At  (iraiid  Kiver  presided  the  ()ttawa  i  liief  Nawagi/.hi,  or  Noon- Day  ;  at 
( I  rand  Traverse  l>ay,  Aishipiagoiiabi,  or  the  Feather  of  Honor;  and  at  the  ( Ml.iwa 
towns  of  L'Arbre  ("roche,  tlie  very  old  chief  Nisheaiuljinine,  or  the  Angry  .Man, 
and  I'au.-kiMi/iegun,  or  the  Smoker. 

The  Indian  •'.overnmeiit,  though  fminded  on  certain  established  customs  and  jne- 
scriptioiis,  was  largely  coiitidlitd  liy  iiojnijaidjiinion,  which  changed  with  the  jiassage 
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of  lime  and  the  occurrence  of  events.  Although  the  toteniic  sovereignty  was 
hereditary,  yet  among  most  of  the  trihes  the  trihal  succession  couhl  be  sot  aside  at 
any  time  when  it  was  thouglit  necessary  to  reward  with  the  chieftaincy  bravery  on 
the  war-path,  great  eiu'rgy  of  character,  talent  as  a  speaker,  or  skill  as  a  magician, 
and  the  tribes  were  thenceforth  ruled  by  the  newly-installed  chief. 

Treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Indians  at  L'Arbre  Croclie  and  at  Sault  Ste. 
Afarie.  An  incident  occurred  at  the  latter  place  which  for  a  time  threatened  serioiis 
difliculty.  The  negotiations  for  this  treaty  were  begun  about  the  middle  of  June, 
at  which  period  of  the  year,  the  hunting  season  being  ended,  the  Indians  crowd  to 
the  towns  nearest  the  frontiers,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  dancing,  feasting,  and  the 
celebration  of  ceremonies.  Only  four  or  five  years  having  elapsed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  there  was  still  a  >;;id  feeling  of  hostility  existing  among  them 
towards  the  Americans.  It  chanced  liiat  among  the  large  number  assembled  Avas  a 
war-captain  who  hud  led  the  C'hii)pewas  into  action, — an  ambitious  chief  called 
Sassaba,  of  the  reigning  totem  of  the  Crane,  whose  brother  had  been  killed  fighting 
beside  Tecumseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  An  attempt  was  made  to  deter  Cass's 
jiarty  fnmi  carrying  the  American  flag  through  the  Chij)pewa  country.  Sassaba, 
having  broken  up  a  public  council,  raised  the  British  ilag  on  a  brow  of  the  height 
where  the  Indians  were  encamj)e(l,  and  it  was  observed  that  at  the  same  moment 
women  and  children  were  precipitately  sent  from  the  lodges  across  the  river  to  the 
Canada  shore.  Strong  a{)prelicnsi()ns  were  entertained  of  a  hostile  encounter:  the 
party  gnusped  their  rilles  and  stood  ready  for  conflict,  (ieneral  Cass,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character,  aiid  his  self-possession  and  decision,  disconcerted  their 
jilaus  and  averted  the  datiger.  Unarmed,  aiul  accomimnied  o.dy  by  an  interpr  ter, 
he  ascended  the  (>Ievated  plain  on  which  the  Indians  were  encamped,  and,  ])roceeding 
111  the  lodge  of  Sassal)a,  pulled  down  the  (lag,  and  addressed  the  Indians  in  terms  of 
ju>t  reproof  for  this  act  of  bravado.  This  rebuke  was  rei-eived  without  any  demon- 
stration of  hostility.  On  the  following  day  negotiations  were  renewed,  and  a  treaty 
wius  '•oiicluded,  wiiich  reiu'wed  an  old  grant  originally  made  to  the  French  by  a  ces- 
sidii  uf  teri'itory  tour  miles  square. 

When  the  French  traders  and  missionaries  first  visited  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
wliieli  event  may  be  placed  as  early  as  the  year  1(120,  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux  were 
at  war.  Tiu-  most  ancient  local  traditions,  both  of  the  red  and  the  white  men,  repre- 
sent tiie  Chippewas  to  have  migrated  from  the  east  towards  the  west,  and  to  have 
((iiuiiiered  eeitaiii  Indian  tribes,  fmni  whom  they  wrested  the  territories  lying  west  of 
Lake  Superior.  Traditional  evidence  atte>ting  the  early  i'xistence  of  hostility  between 
these  twii  |(rominent  tribes  was  obta'iied  in  IS'Jd  during  the  expedition  through  their 
territory  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  The  history  of  the  contest,  as  well  as  its 
origin  and  cause,  was  investigated  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  elVecting  a  pacifica- 
tion between  the  coittending  tribes.  In  an  ollieial  coinnnmieation  to  the  government, 
t  iovernor  Ciuss  makes  tin'  tnllowing  okservations  regarding  this  hereditary  war,  which 
are  worthy  of  iu»tice,  not  oidy  as  embodying  the  views  of  aged  aiul  respectable  cliiels 
then  living,  with  whom  he  converM'd,  l>ut  aUo  iiecanse  they  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
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means  of  communication  between  the  Indians  through  tlie  interchange  of  ideographic 
notes  by  devices  inscribed  on  slips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-l)irch  : 

"The  ('hipju'was  and  Sioux  are  iiereditary  enemies,  and  Charlevoix  says  they 
were  at  war  when  the  French  first  reached  the  Mississijipi.  I  endeavored  when 
among  them  to  learn  the  cause  which  first  excited  tliem  to  war,  and  the  lime  when  it 
commenced.  I3nt  they  can  give  no  rational  account.  An  intelligent  Chippewa  chief 
informed  me  that  the  disputed  boundary  between  them  wiu?  a  subject  of  little  im- 
portance, and  that  the  question  respecting  it  could  be  easily  adjusted.  He  appeared 
I')  think  that  they  fought  because  their  fathers  fought  I)efore  them.  This  war  has 
been  waged  with  various  success,  and  in  its  prosecution  instances  of  courage  and  f.elf- 
devotion  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  j)ages 
of  (Jirecian  or  of  Roman  history.  Some  years  since,  mutually  weary  of  hostilities, 
the  chiefs  of  both  nations  met  and  agreed  upon  a  truce.  But  the  Sioux,  disregarding 
the  .solemn  compact  which  they  had  formed,  and  actuated  by  some  .sudden  impulse, 
attacked  the  Chippewas,  and  murdered  a  number  of  them.  IJabisikundabi,  the  old 
Chippewa  chief,  who  descended  the  ^Nfississippi  with  us,  was  present  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  his  life  was  .saved  by  the  intrepidity  and  generous  self-devotion  of  a  Sioux 
chief.  This  man  entreated,  remonstrated,  ami  threatened,  lie  urged  his  country- 
men, by  every  motive,  to  abstain  from  any  violation  of  their  faith,  and,  when  he 
found  his  remonstrances  useless,  he  attached  himself  to  this  Chippewa  chief  and 
avowed  his  determination  of  saving  or  ])erisliing  with  him.  Awed  by  his  intrepidity, 
the  Sioux  finally  agri'cd  that  he  should  ransom  the  Chippewa,  and  he  accordingly 
api)lied  to  this  object  all  the  proiHMty  he  owned.  He  then  accompanied  the  C'hippewa 
on  his  journey  until  he  considered  him  safe  from  any  parties  of  the  Sioux  who  might 
be  disposed  to  follow  liim. 

"  The  Sioux  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Chippewas,  and  would  have  over- 
powered them  long  since  had  the  operations  of  the  former  lieen  consentaneous.  But 
they  are  divided  into  so  many  different  bands,  and  are  scattered  over  sucli  an  exten- 
sive country,  that  their  efforts  have  no  regular  combination. 

"  Believing  it  e(pially  consistent  with  humanity  and  sound  policy  that  the.se  border 
contests  should  not  be  suffered  to  continue,  satisfied  that  you  would  approve  of  any 
plan  of  pacification  which  might  be  adopted,  and  feeling  that  tlie  Indians  have  a  full 
jiortion  of  moral  and  ]iliysical  evils  without  adding  to  them  the  calamities  of  a  war 
which  had  no  definite  object  and  no  probable  termination,  on  our  arrival  at  Sandy 
Lake  I  jiroposed  to  the  Chippewa  chiefs  that  a  deputation  shoidd  accompany  us  to 
the  month  of  the  St.  IVler's  with  a  view  to  establish  a  permanent  |ieace  lu'tweeii 
tliem  and  the  Sioux.  The  Chippewas  readily  accede<l  to  tliis  proposition,  and  4en  of 
their  principal  men  descended  the  Mississippi  with  us. 

"As  we  approached  St.  I'eti'r's,  our  Chippewa  friends  became  cautious  and 
ol)serving.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  flying  upon  all  our  canoes,  and,  tliank.- 
ti»  the  character  which  our  nation  acipiired  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  I  fonn<l  in 
our  progress  through  the  whole  Indian  country,  after  wo  had  once  lef\  the  great  lines 
of  coiiiiiniiiication,  that   this  flag  was  a   pa,s,sj»ort  which   rendered  our  journey  sale. 
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Wc  consoqiiontly  felt  assured  that  no  wandering  party  of  tlie  Sioux  would  attack 
even  their  enoniies  while  under  our  protection.  But  tlic  Chippewas  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  influence  which  the  American  flag  would  have  upon  other  nations ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  they  estimated  with  much  accuracy  the  motives  which  induced  us  to 
assume  the  character  of  an  umpire. 

"  The  Chippewa-s  landed  occasionally,  to  examine  whether  any  of  the  Sioux  had 
recently  visited  that  quarter.  In  one  of  these  excursions  a  Chippewa  found  in  a 
conspicuous  place  a  piece  of  birch  bark,  made  flat  by  being  fastened  between  two 
sticks  at  each  end,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long  by  iiftcon  broad.  This  bark  con- 
tained the  answer  of  the  Sioux  nation  to  the  proposition  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Chippewas  for  the  termination  of  hostilities.  So  sanguinary  has  been  the  contest 
between  these  tribes  that  no  p-^rsonal  communication  could  take  place.  Neither  the 
sanctity  of  the  ofiice  nor  the  importance  of  the  message  could  protect  the  ambassadors 
of  either  party  from  the  vengeance  of  the  other.  Some  time  preceding,  the  Chip- 
pewas, anxious  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  had  sent  a  number  of  their  young  men 
into  these  plains  with  a  similar  piece  of  bark,  uj)on  which  they  had  represented  their 
desire.  The  scroll  of  bark  had  Ijeen  left  hanging  to  a  tree  in  an  exposed  situation, 
and  had  been  found  and  taken  away  by  a  party  of  the  Sioux. 

"  The  propositions  had  been  examined  and  discussed  in  the  Sioux  villages,  and  the 
bark  which  we  found  conUiined  their  answer.  The  Chippewa  who  had  j)re[)ared  the 
bark  for  his  tribe  was  with  us,  and  on  our  arrival  at  t.  Peter's,  finding  it  was  lost,  I 
requested  him  to  make  another.  He  did  so,  and  produced  what  I  have  no  doubt  was 
a  perfect /rtf!-.s/«i  (Ye. 

"The  Chippewas  ex])lained  to  us  with  great  facility  the  intention  of  the  Sioux, 
and  apparently  with  as  much  readiness  as  if  some  connuon  character  had  been 
established  between  them. 

"The  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's  with  the  Mississippi,  where  a  principal  part  of 
tiie  Sioux  reside,  was  represented,  and  also  the  American  fort,  with  a  sentinel  on 
duty,  and  the  Hag  ilyiiig.  The  princijial  Sioux  chief  is  named  the  Six,  alluding,  I 
liclieve,  to  the  bands  or  villages  under  his  infliu'uce.  To  show  that  he  was  not  jiresent 
at  the  deliberations  upon  the  subject  of  peace,  he  was  represented  upon  a  smaller 
pieci!  of  bark,  which  was  attached  to  the  other.  To  identify  him,  h(^  was  drawn  with 
six  heads  and  a  large  nu'dal.  Another  Sioux  chief  stood  in  the  foreground,  holding 
tlie  pipe  of  peace  in  his  right  liiind  mid  ids  weapons  in  his  left.  Even  we  coubl  not 
iiiisMnderstand  that.  Likt'  our  own  eagle,  witli  the  olive-l>ranch  and  arroAVS,  he  was 
desirous  of  peace  but  prepared  for  war. 

"The  Sioux  party  contained  fifty-nine  warriors,  and  this  number  was  indicated 
by  fiftv-niiie  guns,  wliicli  were  drawn  upon  one  corner  of  the  bark.  The  ^nly 
subject  which  occasioned  any  difllcuhy  in  the  iMter|ir(tation  of  the  Chippewas  was 
owing  to  an  incident  of  which  llicy  were  ignorant.  The  encampment  of  our  troops 
had  been  removed  from  the  low  grounds  upon  the  St.  I'eter's  to  a  high  hill  upon  the 
.Mississippi:  two  fort.s  were  therefore  drawn  upon  the  bark  :  and  the  solution  of  this 
eniirma  could  not  be  discovered  till  our  arrival  at  St.  Peter's. 
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"The  offfct  of  the  discovery  of  this  bark  upon  the  niiiuls  of  the  Chippewas  waa 
visihie  iimi  iimnediate.  Their  doubts  and  ap])rehonsion.s  aj)peared  to  be  removed, 
and  (hiring  the  residue  of  the  journey  their  conduct  and  feelings  were  completely 
changed. 

"  The  Chii)pe\va  bark  was  drawn  in  the  same  general  manner,  and  Sandy  Lake, 
tlie  princi2)al  i)lace  of  their  residence,  v,;.o  .vj)reseuted  with  nnu-h  accuracy.  To 
remove  any  doubt  respecting  it,  a  view  was  given  of  the  old  Northwest  establishment, 
situated  upo  i  its  shore,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 
No  proportion  wa.s  preserved  in  their  attempt  at  delineation.  One  mile  of  the  Mis- 
sissijipi,  ini'iuding  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  occupied  as  much  sjuice  its  the  whole 
distance  to  Sandy  Lake,  nor  was  there  anything  to  show  that  one  part  was  nearer  to 
the  spectator  than  another;  yet  the  object  of  each  i)arty  was  completely  obtained. 
SjH'aking  languages  radically  diH'crent  from  each  other  (for  the  Siou.x  constitute  one 
of  three  grand  divisions  into  which  the  early  French  writers  have  arranged  the 
aborigines  of  our  country,  while  the  Chipjx'was  arc  a  branch  of  what  they  call 
Algonkins),  and  without  any  conventional  character  established  between  them,  these 
tribes  thus  oju'ued  a  comnumication  upon  the  most  important  subject  which  could 
occupy  thi'ir  attention.  I'l'opositions  leading  to  a  peace  were  made  and  accepted,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  mode  could  only  be  e(pialled  by  the  distinctness  of  the  repre- 
sentations and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  were  understood. 

"The  Sioux  language  is  probably  one  of  tlu'  most  barren  which  is  spoken  by  any 
of  our  aboriginal  tribes.  Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  made  consith  rable  j)roficiency 
in  it,  calculated,  I  believe,  that  the  number  of  words  did  not  exceed  one  thousantl. 
They  use  more  gestures  in  their  conversation  than  any  Lidians  I  have  st'cn,  and  this 
is  a  necessary  resuh  of  the  ])()verty  of  their  language." 

lieference  has  l)een  already  madi'  to  the  immigration  which  commenced  after 
the  close  of  the  war  of  ISl  1.  Such  a  transfer  of  ])opnlati<)n  had  never  then  been 
known  to  have  occurred.  Jn  all  oilier  countries,  prior  to  this  era,  civilization  had 
proceeded  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  but  here  it  nnn'ed  forward  with  such  rapid 
strides  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  march  of  the  Huns  into  Europcf 
sink  into  insignili''ance  when  contrasted  with  it.  Unlike  tho.se  ellbrts,  it  was  not  a 
hostile  inroad  backed  by  the  spear  and  the  swonl,  but  a  |ieaceful  movement  of  agri- 
culturists, arti.-ans,  and  artists.  Tlie  j)l(>iigh,  the  hammer,  the  sickle,  and  tlu'  hoe 
were  the  means  of  extending  this  vast  empire,  which  was  coiKpiered  in  a  very  short 
period.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  'i'ennessee,  and  Jjouisian.i  were  occupied,  and  entered  the 
I'nion  al  an  early  day,  thiaigh  not  without  .^ome  little  delay;  but  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Missouri  seemed  to  sjiring  into  existence  as  if  i)y  magic, 
and  were  admitti'd  into  the  confederacy  within  six  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  (Jhent,  Owing  to  this  eau>e,  the  demands  made  on  thi'  Indians  for  new 
territory  were  continuous,  and  the  circU'  of  civilization  was  constantly  expamliiig, 
whii«'  that  of  the  bnnter  was  j)roportionally  contracting.  Jt  would  be  anylhiiig  hut 
u  light  \-4tik  lo  trace  the  resulting  se(|uence  (  f  treaties,  cessions,  annuities,  and  sti|in- 
ttion-   for  the  pay  me   t   (»f  coin,  merchandise,  seeds,  imph  nients,  iind   catth    ti-  the 
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Biivage  in  return  for  his  land,  but  while  any  section  of  their  territories  abounded  in 
j^auie  tlie  Indians  elected  to  retire  thither,  and  bestowed  but  little  attention  on  either 
grazih}];  or  agriculture.  There  wjus,  therefore,  a  singular  concurrence  in  the  desire  of 
the  emigrants  to  buy  and  in  the  willingness  of  the  Indians  to  sell  their  lands. 

Some  of  these  treaties  merit  notice  on  account  of  the  wide-spread  and  beneficial 
influence  they  exercised.  In  the  month  of  August,  1821,  the  Pottawatomies,  Chip- 
pcwas,  and  Ottawas,  of  Illinois  and  Western  Michigan,  having  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  council  at  Chicago,  about  three  thousand  persons  assendiled  at  that  place. 
On  the  17th  of  that  month  the  public  conferences  were  o[)ened  with  the  I'hicfs,  when 
the  commissioners  laid  before  them  the  business  for  the  transaction  of  which  the 
council  had  been  convened.  The  venerable  chief  Topinabee,  who  had  been  present 
at  Greenville  in  1795,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  then  concluded,  and  who  had  also 
ai)pended  his  name  to  that  formed  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  in  1817,  was  the 
principal  personage  among  the  sachems  and  counsellors.  The  most  conspicuous 
speaker  was  Metea,  a  Pottawatomie,  from  the  Waliash,  whone  tall  and  slender  person 
was  disdgured  by  a  witlu-red  arm,  and  whose  sulli'u  dignity  of  manners  was  relieved 
by  sparkling  black  eyes,  a  good  voice,  and  ready  utterance.  He  was  the  popular 
speaker  on  this  oecasion,  and,  as  he  possessed  considerable  reflective  ])0\vers,  his 
(i[)inions  and  sentiments  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  those  of  the 
Algonkin  tribes  of  his  day.  "  My  father,"  he  said,  addressing  tlu*  delegated  authority 
of  the  government,  "you  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it  we  met  with  a  great  many  hardships  and 
tlitlicnlties.  Our  country  was  then  very  large,  but  now  it  is  dwindled  to  a  small  spot, 
and  you  wish  to  i>urchase  that.  This  has  caused  us  nuu-h  reflection,  and  we  bring 
all  our  chiefs  and  warriors  and  families  to  hear  you. 

"  8ince  you  first  came  amung  us  we  have  listened  with  an  attentive  ear  to  your 
words,  we  have  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you  have  had  u  favor  to  ask 
of  us  our  answer  has  been  invariably  yes ! 

"  A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  came  upon  these  lands.  Our  old  people  have 
all  sunk  into  their  graves;  they  had  sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and 
would  not  do  anything  they  could  not  approve  if  living.  We  are  fearful  to  oil'end 
tlieir  spirits  if  we  sell  our  lands.  We  are  fearful  to  offend  you  if  we  do  not.  We 
do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with  the  land. 

"Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  hunt  upon,  to  make  corn- 
fields to  live  on,  untl,  when  life  is  over,  to  spread  down  our  beds  upon  and  lie  down. 
That  Spirit  would  never  forgive  us  if  we  sold  it.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  at  St. 
Mary's  we  .said  we  had  a  little  land,  and  -old  you  a  ])iece.  But  we  told  you  we  could 
spare  no  more.     Now  yon  ask  us  again.     You  are  never  satisfied.  .  .  . 

"Take  notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land  where  we  now  live.  It  luusbeen  wasting 
away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our  neighbors.  We  have  now  hardly 
enough  to  cover  the  bones  of  our  tribe." 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  were  principally  su.stained  by  Topinabee,  Metea, 
Metawa,  and  Keewaygooshkum,  with  more  spirit,  freedom,  and  justice  of  reasoning 
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than  till'  Iiidiiins  goiieniUy  evince.  Full  two  weeks  were  devoted  to  the  diHcussion 
of  the  trciity,  which  wiis  finiiliy  signed  on  the  20th  of  the  month.  Hy  it  these 
nations  ceded  live  millions  of  acres  lying  within  the  sonthcrn  honndaries  of  Michi- 
gan, lint  from  this  tract  fonr  hnndred  and  eighty-four  square  miles  were  reserved  for 
the  Indians.  A  permanent  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  coin  was  granted,  as 
also  a  limited  annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  j)er  annum,  which  was  designed  to 
he  used  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  iidvancement  of  the  useful  arts. 

The  exploratory  expedition  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sources  of  the 
^lississippi  in  u  few  years  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  agency  among  the  widely- 
dispeiscil  Chippewa  natictii  on  that  frontier.  Owing  to  the  rajiid  cstahlishmcnt  of 
settlements  in  the  valk^y  of  the  AVahash,  the  Indian  trihes  inhahiting  it  found  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  it,  which  they  had  reserved  for  hunling-grounds,  of  littlt; 
or  no  value.  As  early  as  the  year  1820  the  Kickapoo  and  Wea  tribes  entered  into 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  agent  at  A'incennes  liy  which  they  ceded  their  reser- 
vations and  transferred  their  interests  in  consideration  of  annuities  to  he  paid  to 
them  at  locations  farther  south  and  west.  The  Miamis  residing  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Waiiash  had  for  many  years  reported  themselves  to  and  received  thcdr  annu- 
ities from  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  old  Vincennes 
agency  Iiciug  no  longer  necessary,  the  President,  hy  virtue  of  the  j)ower  vested  in 
him  to  remove  such  agencies  to  ni'W  lields  of  duty,  in  the  sjiring  of  1822  transferred 
it  to  >?aull  Hte.  .Marie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and  appointed  Mr.  iSchool- 
craft  as  agent,  with  directions  to  estaltlish  an  intercourse  with  the  ('hi|ipewa  nation. 
This  ollicer  accompanied  a  detachment,  comprising  a  fidl  hattalion  of  the  Second 
llegiment  of  Infantry,  to  that  icmote  position,  arriving  there  on  th(^  (!th  of  duly. 
Fort  J?rady  was  erected  at  this  point.  Sault  Ste.  ^larie,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Chip- 
])ewas,  had  lieen  oecupied  hy  the  French  as  early  as  Kill,  and  hecanie  tin'  site  of  one 
of  the  I'arliest  .Jesuit  missions.  Jt  was  from  this  point  that  l)'Ai)l()n  and  Manjuette 
had  at  succi'ssive  periods  cxploicd  ihc  eoiintry  around  I^aUe  Superior,  and  the  latter 
returned  from  the  shores  of  the  (Jreat  Lake  to  this  place  jirior  to  the  estahlishineiit 
of  the  mission  at  Point  St.  Igiiace  and  Miehilimackinac.  At  thi'  jieriod  of  tlic 
eaj)tnre  of  (^uehec  and  of  the  occupation  of  Canada  liy  the  Uritish,  in  17<iO,  the 
missionary  operations  had  been  transferred  to  another  locality,  hut  from  the  narralive 
of  Alexander  Henry's  visit  thither  in  17(iO  we  learn  that  a  military  post  was  still 
maintained  tlieic,  to  protect  the  operations  of  the  Indian  traders  and  to  preseivc 
general  friendly  relations  with  this  iirancli  of  the  Algonkin  family  of  tiilu's.  The 
accession  of  the  L'nited  States  to  tiie  sovei'cign  jiowcr  in  this  part  of  the  I'liioii  was 
greatly  retarded.  When  the  Lake  posts  were  surrendered  in  17'.*<>,  alter  Wayne's 
campaign,  the  American  Hag  replaced  that  of  St.  (icorge  at  Miehilimackinac,  luil  llie 
authority  of  the  repiddic  was  not  acknowledged  at  Sauk  Ste.  Marie,  and  in  1S(h;  Pike 
found  the  entire  Lidian  trade  in  the  hands  of  l>ritish  factors.  The  St.  Mary's  Kiver 
ami  Lake  Superior,  indeed,  formed  the  line  of  <lemareation  hetwei'U  the  Prilisii 
colonies  and  the  l'nited  States,  agrccahly  to  the  original  treaty  of  1781!,  which  was 
reailirmed  hy  that  of  (ihenl  in  181  1,  hut  the  line  reniaineil  unsurveyed,  and  conse- 
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quoiilly  many  portions  were  disputed.  Major  Holmes,  who  visited  tlic  place  in 
vViij^n.st,  1814,  iiiKliii<5  that  the  Northwest  Company,  whose  factory  was  situated  at 
\\w.  foot  of  tlio  falls,  on  the  nortli  shore,  was  exerting  an  inlkicnee  adverse  to  the 
United  Slates,  destroyed  the  establishment.  The  large  private  trading  establishment 
of  John  Johnston,  Escj.,  u  gentleman  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  located  on  the 
opposite  or  American  shore  of  the  falls,  sulfered  severely  at  tlie  same  time, — an 
impiession  ])revailing  that  it  was  either  connected  with  the  Northwest  Factory,  or 
that  an  unfriendly  feeling  was  generated  against  the  Union  among  the  Cliipi)ewas, 
over  whom  Mr.  Johnston  had  much  influence.  It  was  not  until  1810  that  CongresH 
jierceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  j)reservation  of  peace  on  the  frontiers  to  i)ass 
an  act  placing  this  trade  exclusively  under  the  control  of  Americans,  and  forbidding 
its  being  carried  on  by  liritish  subjects,  or  the  emidoyment  of  British  capital  therein. 
The  purpose  contemplated  by  this  measure  was  one  which  recpiired  time  to  accom- 
plish. The  Indians,  being  attached  to  the  British  rule,  were  slow  to  give  their 
confidence  to  Americans. 

The  first  imiJortant  enterprise  in  connc^ction  with  this  trade  was  that  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  who  visited  Montreal  in  181(5,  and  purchased  all  the 
property,  consisting  of  trading-houses,  boats,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, located  between  !St.  Joseph's  Island  and  the  parallel  of  4U°  north  latitude. 
He  organized  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  established  its  central  dei)Ot  and 
jilace  of  outfit  at  Mieliiliinackinac.  An  important  feature  in  the  inauguration  of 
this  new  commercial  enterprise  was  that  the  Canadian  boatmen,  inter])reters,  clerks, 
and  subordinates  employed  l>y  tlie  company  were  precisely  the  .«ame  persons  who  had 
previously  served  the  Northwest  Company.  The  feelings  of  the  Iiulians  were  not 
easily  changed,  and  they  were  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  American  character. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  feeling,  we  may  mention  that  when  Generals  Brown  and 
Macomb  came  to  this  place  to  reconnoitre  it,  in  1818,  and  were  gratifying  their  taste 
by  a  short  exploratory  trip  on  Lake  Huperior,  their  boat  was  fired  on  by  Indians 
above  the  falls.  So  late  as  the  year  1820,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Clii])pewas,  from  tlu'ir 
ancient  camping-gniund  on  the  Ami'rican  side  of  the  river,  attempted  to  resLst  the 
passage  of  the  exploring  expedition  into  their  country. 

It  was  iu)t,  therefore,  an  ordinary  task  to  induce  this  important  tribe  to  acknowl- 
edge fealty  to  the  Anu'rican  government.  Firmness  of  purpose,  combined  with 
mildness  of  manner,  was  eminently  necessary.  The  establishment  of  an  ageiu-y,  a 
smitliy,  and  an  armorer's  shop,  the  supply  of  food  to  them  in  their  necessity,  and  the 
Ix'stowal  of  presents,  were  important  means.  The  display  of  so  considerable  a  force 
on  the  frontier  as  tlie  gsir!'!-''!!  of  Fort  Brady  enabled  the  agent  to  act  efliciently. 
l>y  acting  in  eonenrrence  with  the  military,  an  effective  controlling  power  was  estab- 
lislied.  Murderers  of  white  men  wi're  demanded  from  the  Indians,  the  country  was 
cleared  of  freed  men,  or  discharged  bnatmen,  who  had  taken  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence among  the  ln<lians,  ar.d  none  but  licensed  traders,  with  their  boatmen,  were 
permitted  to  pass  into  tlu'  country.  Anient  spirits  were  excluded.  The  remote 
ciiiefs  soon  began  to  visit  the  agencv.     The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  making  visits 
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to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  nntl  are  always  gratified  with  the  comity  and  cere- 
mony of  diplomatic  attention.  The  pacific  results  of  this  intercourse  soon  began  to 
a])poar. 

The  principal  chief  at  Sault  Ste.  Mario  was  a  tall  and  dignified  man,  called  Shin- 
gabawassin,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  species  of  abraded  stones  found  on  the  lake 
shores,  which  assume  various  imitative  forms  and  are  connected  in  their  minds  with 
niiigical  influences.  His  armorial  badge  was  the  Crane  totem,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  reigning  clan.  Shingabawassin  had  in  his  youth  been  on  the  war-jmth, 
but  he  was  at  this  period  principally  respected  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom  in 
council.  lie  was  about  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  straight  in  form,  having  a 
Roman  cast  of  countenance,  and  mild  nuinners  ;  he  was  a  good  speaker,  but  prone  to 
repetition.  He  had  three  brothers,  likewise  chiefs,  and  a  large  retinue  of  cousins- 
gorman  and  other  relatives,  who  generally  followed  him.  The  attainment  of  his  good 
will  insured  the  friendship  of  the  tribe,  through  whom  an  extensive  influence  was 
established  with  the  interior  bands. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Ill 


EMIGRATION  OP  TIIK  KAaTKR^f   CIIEROKEES   SANCTIONED— TREATIES  WITH  THE 
SOUTHERN   TRIBES— INDIAN    BUREAU   ORGANIZED. 

A  GENERAL  peace  was  coiicliuled  with  the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
temher,  1810. 

As  early  na  the  year  1808  the  project  of  drawing  a  dividing  line  between  tlie 
upper  and  lower  bandn  of  the  Ch(!rokecs  was  broached  in  this  nation.  The  idea 
])r()niulgated  was  to  erect  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  hur.ter  bands  and  those 
who  wished  to  pursue  agriculture  and  adopt  a  more  regular  form  of  government.  A 
deputation  of  both  parties  wtw  sent  to  Washington  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
I'resident,  and,  aa  they  clearly  foresaw  the  impracticability  of  effecting  their  object 
while  they  remained  in  their  existing  location,  to  procure  his  sanction  to  a  proposal 
on  the  j)art  of  the  hunter  portion  to  emigrate  to  some  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississij)pi,  where  they  would  be  able  to  Cud  game  in 
greater  abundance. 

On  tlic  "Jth  of  Jainiary,  1800,  Mr.  Jeflerson,  who  was  then  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  returned  the  deputation  an  answer,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  this  plan,  in  these 
words : 

"The  United  States,  my  children,  are  the  friends  of  both  parties,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  reiusonably  asked,  they  are  willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who 
remain  may  be  assured  of  our  j)atronage,  our  aid  and  good  neighborhood  ;  those 
who  wish  to  remove  are  pern)itted  to  send  an  exploring  party  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers,  and  the  higher  up  the 
better,  as  they  will  be  the  longer  unapproached  by  our  settlements  which  will  begin 
at  the  mouths  of  those  rivers.  The  regular  districts  of  the  government  of  St.  Louis 
are  already  laid  off  to  the  St.  Francis. 

"  Wiien  this  party  shall  have  found  a  tract  of  country  suiting  the  emigrants,  and 
not  claimed  by  other  Indians,  we  will  arrange  with  them  and  you  for  an  exchange 
of  that  for  a  just  portion  of  the  country  they  leave,  and  to  a  part  of  which,  propor- 
tioned to  their  numbers,  they  have  a  right.  Every  aid  towards  their  removal,  and 
what  will  be  nei-essary  for  them  there,  will  then  be  freidy  administered  to  them,  and 
when  established  in  their  nc^w  settlements  we  shall  still  consider  them  as  our  children, 
give  tiiem  the  benelit  of  exchanging  their  peltries  for  what  they  will  want  at  our 
factories,'  iu.d  always  hold  them  firmly  by  the  hand." 

This  8 mctioi)  to  the  emigration  of  a  part  of  the  Cherokees  may  be  considered  as 


The  factory  Bystciu  was  nut  ubulishuJ  by  Congress  till  1S22. 
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tlie  initiatory  step  in  the  plan  of  a  general  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  old  States 
to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi, — one,  however,  which  required  the  national  expe- 
rience of  sixteen  years  to  guarantee  and  fully  adojit. 

At  the  Cherokee  Agency,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1817,  this  measure  received  the 
sanction  of  the  commissioners'  appointed  to  treat  with  the  nation.  This  treaty  made 
provision  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribes  between  the  East 
and  West  Cherokees,  and  also  for  taking  a  full  and  perfect  census  of  the  whole  nation 
during  the  following  year.  Other  stipulations  and  agreements  were  entered  into, 
discordant  opinions  respecting  the  faithful  and  prompt  execution  of  which  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  internal  dissensions  which  have  distracted  that  nation.  From  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the  nation  at  Washington  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1819,  we  learn  that  the  census  prescribed  for  the  year  1818  was  not  taken. 
New  boundary-lines  were  designated  for  the  Cherokee  territories  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  fund  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  a  division  of  the  n.ational 
annuities  made,  it  being  agreed  that  one-third  of  the  amount  should  be  paid  to  the 
Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  those  residing  east  of 
that  river.  The  stipulation  that  white  emigrants  should  be  prevented  from  settling 
on  the  lands  situate  along  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  was  renewed.^ 

The  Creeks  had  been  after  a  hard  struggle  subdued  rather  than  conquered  in  the 
war  of  1814,  but  their  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Tallapoosa,  at  the  battle  of  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  March  27,  was  so  discouraging  that  they  did  not  again  venture  to  assume  a 
warlike  attitude.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  they  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  a 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  disappointment.  This  treaty  was  in  the  first  instance  sub- 
scribed by  Tnstannuggce  Thlucco  and  thirty-six  of  the  leading  miccos  and  chiefs  of 
both  the  upper  and  Uie  lower  division  of  the  nation.  During  the  entire  continuance 
of  tiie  war  considerable  feeling  had  existed  among  the  Americans  against  the  Spanish 
and  Britisli  autliorities  in  Florida,  and  particularly  against  the  traders  who  had 
furnished  the  Creeks  with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Those  members  of  the 
Creek  nation  who  fled  to  Pensacola  after  their  final  defeat  on  the  Tallapoosa  did  not 
present  themselves  in  the  council  which  formed  this  treaty,  or  signify  their  submis- 
sion by  sending  delegates  to  it.  On  the  (Jth  of  the  following  November,  the  southern 
coasts  being  then  strictly  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  the  American  army,  as  previously 
stated,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Pensacola,  and  succeeded  in  taking  that  fortress. 
No  further  aid  being  furnished  to  the  tribes  from  foreign  sources,  a  general  peace 
resulted.  The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  subse(p;ently  carried  out  and  extended 
by  another  formed  March  28,  1818,  and  by  that  concluded  January  8,  1821. 

The  Chickasaws  and  ('hoctaws  had  nuuntained  a  position  of  neutrality  during 
the  war,  but  a  few  individuals  of  each  tribe  were  present  in  the  American  camp 
during  the  Creek  war,  which  circumstiince  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  recital  of  the 

'  Andrew  Jaoksou,  Joseph  McMiiiii,  uiid  D.  Meriwuther. 

'  Mr.  Sclioulcrart  paaevd  throu<;h  tliut  truut  in  1818,  and  fuund  tliu  cuu  itry  octupiud  by  while  huutors 
and  trapp(TS,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  tlie  coming  of  the  Cherokejs. 
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names  of  these  two  tribes  in  the  treaty  of  pacification  with  the  Creek  nation,  signed 
August  8,  1814.  These  tribes,  as  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  lay  claim  to  high 
antiquity  in  the  country,  to  which  they  nagrated  from  tlie  West  at  an  early  j)eriod. 
The  Chickasaw  nation  possesses  a  tradition  which  evidently  refers  to  the  landing  of 
De  Soto  on  the  Chickasaw  bluffs. 

The  treaty  entered  into  October  10, 1821,  witli  the  Clioctaws  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  a  new  and  imjiortant  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  Indian  removals. 
Heretofore  treaties  had  been  made  for  temporary  purposes  only,  the  Indians  con- 
suming the  principal  of  their  annuities,  and  establishing  no  fund  which  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  agrarian  distribution,  paying  also  but  little  regard  to  their 
permanent  welfare  or  their  intellectual  advancement.  This  treaty  would  seem  to 
indicate  their  apprehension  that  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  white  population 
would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  reside  permanently  east  of  the  Mississii)pi 
Iliver.  They  stipulated  that  the  same  quantity  of  land  which  they  held  east  of  that 
river  should  be  given  to  them  west  of  it,  and  its  possession  guaranteed.  This  was 
exclusive  of  a  tract  in  the  East  to  be  temporarily  retained  by  them  and  divided  into 
farms,  on  which  they  were  to  remain  until  they  had  attained  a  state  of  civilization 
and  advancement  in  industrial  arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  beginning  their 
Western  emigration.  They  were  also  to  receive  temporary  aid  while  in  their  present 
location  and  after  removing  to  the  West.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  treaty 
was  the  ajipropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  fifty-four  sections,  each  one  mile  square,  of 
the  ceded  lands,  to  constitute  a  school  fund.  In  the  same  treaty  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  distressed  of  the  tribe,  and  for  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  to  a  superannuated  chief  of  their  nation  called  Mushulatub- 
l)oe.  Power  was  granted  to  the  United  Sta*^os  agents  to  seize  and  destroy  all  ardent 
spirits  introduced  ii.to  their  country,  and  a  police  force,  under  the  name  of  light- 
horse,  was  authorized  to  act  as  -a  posse  comilatus  in  maintaining  order  and  enforcing 
ol)edienoe  to  the  laws. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  treaties,  and  of  the  Indian  business  generally, 
began  to  press  80  heavily  on  the  Secretary  of  War  that  in  1824  he  placed  this 
(lepiirtment  under  tlie  charge  of  Thomas  L.  McKenney,  Esq.,  as  cliief  of  the  clerical 
staff,  an  office  for  the  establishment  of  which  Congress  subsequently  passed  an  act. 
A  regular  system  of  accountability  was  established  in  all  departments  of  the  bureau, 
affecting  all  officers,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

From  early  times  a  close  connection  had  existed  between  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  Indian  affairs,  and  while  the  tribes  stood  in  their  normal  hunter  state 
it  was  difficult  to  manage  the  one  without  reference  to  the  other.  Sir  William 
.Tolinson,  as  early  as  1757,  only  two  years  subsequent  to  his  iipi)ointinent  as  General 
Superintendent,  had  endeavored  to  relieve  himself  from  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
(illice  l)y  th(>  employment  of  a  secretary,  a  man  of  talents  svnd  learning,  who  was  in 
tlie  habit  of  preparing  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  Plantations.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequent  thereto,  Congress  managed  the  govern- 
ment of  Indian  afiairs  by  intrusting  it  to  commissioners  for  the  North  and  South, 
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who  were  usually  men  of  sound  practical  experience  and  judgment.  The  executive 
documents  abound  in  details  of  their  acts.  On  the  organization  of  the  i)reseut  gov- 
ernment, in  1789,  General  Knox  negotiated  one  or  more  treaties.  The  same  system 
prevailed  from  Washington's  administration  through  the  administrations  of  Adams 
the  elder,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  when  the  bureau  was  organized  by 
Congress  it  was  continued  under  the  admiiiistrations  of  the  younger  Adams,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  Harrison,  and  Polk,  at  the  close  of  whose  term  of  office,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  duty  was  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  that  of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  men  who  rendered  long  and  valuable  services  in  this  department. 
General  Harrison  and  General  William  Clarke  deserve  especial  mention.  As  ex- 
officio  Superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs,  while  performing  the  duties  appertaining 
to  the  oflSce  of  Governor  of  the  Indian  Territories,  they  negotiated  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  treaties  made  between  the  years  1804  and  1812  with  the  tribes 
residing  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  their 
talent  in  this  department  appears  to  have  been  inherited  by  General  Lewis  Cass. 

These  men  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  permanency  of  our  Indian  relations,  and  for 
making  the  aborigines  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  features,  practices,  and  institutions 
of  our  government.  From  the  time  of  the  return  of  General  Clarke  from  the 
exploration  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  180C,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1838,  he  was 
the  Maecenas  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  located  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Platte,  Kansas,  Osage,  and  Arkansiis  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  residing  among 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  frequent  and  welcome  visitors  at  the 
government  council-house  in  St.  Louis.  The  official  records  of  his  proceedings  with 
the  Indians  have  been  carefully  examinol,  and  are  found  to  contain  a  mass  of 
speeches  and  traditions,  constituting  a  valuable  collection  of  material,  whence  the 
historian  may  derive  much  information  regarding  the  sons  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PLAN  OP  SEMOVAL— STATISTICS  OP  THE  TRIBES. 

The  plan  of  a  concentration  of  the  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes  as  colonial 
communities,  on  territory  specially  appropriated  to  their  use,  where,  under  the 
operation  of  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  their  better  qualities  might  develop 
themselves,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Monroe,  the  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  a  message  communicated  by  him  to  Congress  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1825,  thus  invites  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  topic : 

•*  Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes 
from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  to  the  country  lying  westward  and  northward  thereof,  within  our 
acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high  importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be 
accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  those  tribes,  the  attention  of  the  government  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great 
solicitude,  to  the  object.  For  the  removal  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  the  motive  has  been  peculiarly  strong,  arising  from  the  compact  with  that 
State  whereby  the  United  States  are  bound  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands 
within  it  whenever  it  may  be  done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  conditions.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  compact  I  have  thought  that  the  United  States  should  .''ct  with  a 
generous  spirit,  that  they  should  omit  nothing  which  should  compor'  with  ,;  liberal 
construction  of  the  instrument  and  likewise  be  in  accordance  with  the  just  rigi.ts  of 
those  tribes.  .  .  .  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  their  present  state  it 
is  impossible  to  incorporate  them  in  such  masses  in  any  form  whatever  into  our 
syntem.  It  has  also  demonstrated  with  equal  certau.ty  that  without  a  timely  antici- 
pai  ,n  of  and  provision  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  under  causes 
which  it  will  be  difiicult  if  not  impossible  to  control,  their  degradation  and  extermi- 
nation will  be  inevitable. 

"  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  removal  of  those  tribes  to  the  terri- 
tory designated  on  conditions  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  honorable 
to  the  United  States.     This  can  be  done  only  by  conveying  to  each  tribe  a  good  title 
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to  an  adeqiiiite  portion  of  land  to  which  it  may  consent  to  remove,  and  by  providiiij^ 
for  it  there  a  .system  of  internal  government  which  shall  protect  their  property  from 
invasion,  and  by  the  regular  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization  prevent  that 
degeneracy  which  has  generally  marked  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 


Btate 


"  The  digest  of  a  government,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  which  should  1)(> 
endowed  with  sufficient  power  to  meet  all  the  objects  contemplated,  to  connect  the 
several  tribes  together  in  a  bond  of  amity,  and  preserve  order  in  each,  to  prevent 
intrusions  on  their  proi)erty,  to  teach  them,  by  regular  instructions,  the  arta  o'"  civil- 
ized life,  and  niake  them  a  civilized  people,  is  an  object  of  very  high  importance.  It 
is  the  powerful  consideration  which  we  have  to  offer  to  these  tribes  as  an  inducement 
to  relinquish  the  lands  on  which  they  now  reside,  and  to  remove  to  those  which  are 
designated.  It  is  not  doubted  that  this  arrangement  will  present  considerations  of 
sufficient  force  to  surmount  all  their  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  soil  of  their  nativity, 
however  strong  they  may  be.  Their  elders  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  discern  tlie 
certain  progress  of  events  in  the  present  train,  and  sufficient  virtue,  by  yielding  to 
momentary  sacrifices,  to  protect  their  families  and  posterity  from  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. They  will  also  perceive  that  they  may  thus  attain  an  elevation  to  wliich  as 
communities  they  could  not  otherwise  aspire. 

"To  the  United  States  the  proposed  arrangement  offers  many  important  ad- 
vantages in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  government  over  these  tribes,  with  their  consent,  we  become  in 
reality  their  benefactors.  The  relation  of  conflicting  interests  which  has  heretofore 
existed  between  them  and  our  frontier  settlements  will  cease.  There  will  be  no  more 
wars  between  them  and  the  United  Htates.  Adopting  such  a  government,  their 
movement  will  be  in  harmony  with  us,  and  its  good  effect  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  our  territory  to  the  Pacific.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  through 
the  agency  of  such  a  government  the  condition  of  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  vast 
region  may  be  essentially  improved,  that  permanent  peace  may  be  preserveil  with 
them,  and  our  commerce  be  much  extended. 

"  With  a  view  to  this  important  object,  I  recommend  it  to  Congress  to  ado]it,  by 
solemn  declaration,  certain  fundamental  princij)les  in  accord  with  those  above  sug- 
gested, as  the  basio  of  such  arrangements  as  may  be  entered  into  with  the  several 
tribes,  to  the  sirict  observance  of  which  the  faith  of  the  nation  shall  be  pledged.  I 
recommend  it  also  to  Congress  to  j)rovide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  suilalilu 
nunil)er  of  commissioners  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  be  autlior- 
ized  to  visit  and  explain  to  the  several  tribes  the  objects  of  the  government,  and  to 
make  with  them,  according  to  their  instructions,  such  arrangements  as  shall  l)e  best 
calculated  to  carry  these  objects  into  efl'eet. 

"A  negotiation  is  now  pending  with  the  C'reek  nation  for  the  cession  of  lands 
held  liy  it  within  the  limits  oi'  Cleorgia,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
It  is  ]iresunied,  however,  that  the  result  will  not  Ijc  known  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.     To  give  effect  to  this  negotiation,  and  to  the  ni'gotiations  which  il  is 
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proposed  to  hold  with  all  the  other  tribes  within  tlie  limits  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  on  the  i)rinciples  and  for  the  purposes  stated,  it  is  recommended  that  an 
adequate  appropriation  be  now  made  by  Congress." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  event  has  most  signally  failed 
to  justify  the  pleasing  anticipations  of  Mr.  Monroe  of  the  success  of  the  plan  for 
2)lacing  the  tribes  upon  reservations. 

One  of  the  first  measures  necessary  in  carrying  this  plan  into  effect  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  names,  jiositions,  and  numbers  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  removed.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  in  communicating  the  subjoined  information  from  the 
newly-organized  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaii-s,  thus  expresses  his  views  of  the  entire 
loasibility  of  the  i)lan  : 

"  It  appears  by  the  report  enclosed  that  there  are  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories (not  including  a  portion  of  Michigan  Territory,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
north  of  the  State  of  Illinois)  about  97,(XX)  Indians,  and  that  they  Qccupy  about 
77,(XX),000  acres  of  land. 

"  The  arrangement  for  the  removal,  it  is  presumed,  is  not  intended  to  comprehend 
the  small  remnants  of  tribes  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  amounting  to  3023.  To  these  also  may  be  added  the 
remnants  of  tribes  remaining  in  Louisiana,  amounting  to  1313,  as  they  are  each  of 
them  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  believed  very  little  expense  or  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  their  removal,  making  together  4330,  which,  subtracted  from  the  97,00O> 
the  entire  number  in  the  States  and  Territories,  will  leave  92,004  to  be  removed.  Of 
these  there  are  residing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  in  the 
jieninsula  of  Michigan,  and  New  York,  including  the  Ottawas  in  Ohio,  about  13,150, 
which  I  would  respectfully  suggest  might  be  removed  with  advantage  to  the  country 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  north  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  climate  and  nature 
of  the  country  are  much  more  favorable  to  their  habits  than  that  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  may  be  added  that  the  Indians  in  New  York  have  already  commenced 
a  settlement  at  Green  Bay,  and  exhibit  some  disposition  to  make  it  a  permanent  one, 
and  that  the  Indians  referred  to  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Michi- 
giiu,  will  find  in  the  country  designated  kindred  tribes,  with  whom  they  may  be 
readily  associated.  These  considerations,  with  the  greater  facility  with  which  they 
t'ciuld  be  collected  in  that  portion  of  the  country  compared  with  that  of  collecting 
tliciii  west  of  the  Mississippi,  form  a  strong  inducement  to  give  it  the  preference. 
Should  the  proposition  be  adopted,  the  Indians  in  question  might  be  gradually  col- 
jci-tcd,  as  it  became  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  in 
Iiidinna,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  without  incurring  any  additional  expense  other  than 
wliat  is  usually  incidental  to  such  extinguishment.  Deducting,  then,  the  Indians 
residing  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  in  Michigan,  and  New  York, 
witii  the  Ottawas  in  Ohio,  amounting  to  l.'i.loO,  from  92,004,  will  leave  but  79,514. 
It  is  proiu-r  to  add  that  a  late  treaty  with  the  Quapaws  stipulates  and  provides  for 
their  removal,  and  ihat  they  may  also  be  deducted  from  the  number  for  whose 
removal  provision  ought  to  be  made.     They  are  estimated  at  700,  which,  deducted 
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from  79,514,  will  leave  78,814  to  bo  removed  west  of  the  Stiitc  of  Minsouri   and 
Territory  of  Arkansius,  should  the  views  of  the  department  be  adopted. 

"Of  these,  there  are  estimated  to  reside  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolinu, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  53,025,  consisting  of  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choo- 
tnws,  and  Chickasaws,  and  claiming  about  33,573,170  acres,  including  the  claim  of 
the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina ;  3082  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  southern  and  midiUe 
])arts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  consisting  of  Wyandots,  Shawnees,  Senecas,  Delaware's, 
Kaskiiskias,  and  Miamis  and  Eel  Rivers ;  5000  in  Florida,  consisting  of  Scminoles 
and  remnants  of  other  tribes ;  and  the  remainder  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  con- 
sisting of  Delawarcs,  Kickapoos,  Shawnees,  Weas,  lowas,  Piankeshaws,  Cherokees, 
Quapaws,  and  Osages. 

"  The  next  subject  of  consideration  will  be  to  acquire  a  sufficient  tract  of  country 
west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas  in  order  to  establish  per- 
manent settlements  in  that  quarter  of  the  tribes  which  are  proposed  to  be  removed. 
The  country  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansiia  htis  already  been  allotted  to 
tiie  Choctaws  under  the  treaty  of  the  l8th  October,  1820.  The  country  north  of  the 
river  Arkansas  and  immediately  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  is  held  almost  entirely 
by  the  Osages  and  the  Kansas,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  former  being  on  the 
Osage  River  not  far  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  and  the  latter  on  the 
Missouri  River  near  Cow  Island.  There  is  a  band  of  the  Osagos  situated  on  the 
Verdigris,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  Governor  Clarke  has  been  already  instructed 
to  take  measures  to  remove  them  from  the  Verdigris  to  join  the  other  bands  on  the 
Osage  River.  To  carry  this  object  into  cfTect,  and  to  extinguish  the  title  of  the 
Osages  upon  the  Arkansas  and  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  also  to  extinguish  the 
title  of  the  Kansiis  to  whatever  tract  of  country  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  views 
of  the  government,  will  be  the  first  object  of  expenditure,  and  would  recpiire  an 
appropriation,  it  is  believed,  of  not  less  than  .f  30,000.  After  this  is  onirtcd,  tlio  next 
will  be  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  country  to  each  of  the  tribes,  and  to  eoniMience  the 
work  of  removal.  The  former  could  be  effected  by  vesting  in  the  President  discre- 
tionary power  to  make  the  location,  and  the  latter  by  commencing  with  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees,  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  Shawnees,  Kickai)()os,  and  Delawares,  who 
now  occupy  different  tracts  of  country  lying  in  the  northwestern  jxjrtion  of  the 
Arkansas  Territory  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Cherokees,  to  whom  has  been  allotted  a  country  lying  between  the 
Arkansas  and  White  Rivers,  will  very  readily  agree  to  removing  their  eastern 
boundary  farther  west  on  the  consideration  that  for  the  lands  thereby  ceded  they 
may  have  tussigned  to  them  an  equal  (juantity  farther  west,  as  they  have  evinced  a 
strong  disposition  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  whites  to  the  west  of  them.  It  is 
prol)ablo  that  this  arrangement  could  be  effected  by  an  appropriation  of  a  (vw 
thousand  (li)llars,  say  five  thousand,  for  the  expense  of  holding  the  treaty.  Nor  is  it 
believed  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  Shaw- 
nees, Kickapoos,  and  Delawares  to  occupy  a  position  that  may  be  assigned  to  them 
west  of  the  State  of  .Missouri,  or  that  the  operati(»n  will  be  attended  with  any  great 
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expense.  The  kindred  tribes  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  including  the 
Wyandots,  the  SenceaH,  and  the  INIianiis  and  Eel  Rivers  in  those  States,  and  the 
Kaskaskias  in  Illinois,  it  is  believed  might  be  induced  without  much  diiliculty  to 
join  them  after  those  now  residing  in  Missouri  are  fixed  in  their  new  position  west 
of  that  State.  Of  the  sum  that  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate.  These  tribes  amount  to  8082.  The  expense  of  extinguishing 
their  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  will  probably  be  high  in  comparison  with 
the  price  which  lias  been  usually  given  for  lands  in  that  quarter,  as  they,  particularly 
the  Indians  in  Ohio,  have  made  some  advances  in  civilization  and  considerable 
improvements  on  their  lands.  The  better  course  would  be  to  remove  them  gradually, 
commencing  with  those  tribes  which  are  most  disposed  to  leave  their  present  settle- 
ments, and,  if  this  arrangement  should  be  adopted,  an  api)ropriation  of  $20,000 
would  be  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  proi)er  to  remark  that  these  tribes,  together  with  those  in 
New  York,  have  indicated  a  disposition  to  join  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
that  a  deputation  from  the  former,  with  a  de])utation  from  those  Cherokees,  are 
now  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  government  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  to 
carry  the  proposed  union  into  effect.  Should  it  be  accomplished,  it  would  vary  the 
arrangement  which  has  been  suggested  in  relation  to  them,  but  will  not  probably 
materially  vary  the  expense. 

"  It  only  remains  now  to  consider  the  removal  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  and  the 
four  Southern  tribes  residing  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Misriissipi)i. 

"  It  is  believed  that  immediate  measures  need  not  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Indians  in  Florida.  By  the  treaty  of  the  18tli  September,  1823,  they  ceded  the 
whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  Florida,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  snudi  reserva- 
tions, and  have  had  allotted  to  them  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula;  and  it  ia 
])robable  that  no  inconvenience  will  be  felt  for  many  years,  either  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Florida  or  the  Indians,  under  the  present  arrangement. 

"Of  the  four  Southern  tribes,  two  of  them,  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  Ikp  e 
already  allotted  to  them  u  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  That  which  mis 
been  allotted  to  the  latter  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  ample  for  the  whole  nation 
should  they  emigrate,  and  if  an  arrangement,  which  is  believed  not  to  be  impracti- 
cable, could  be  made  between  them  and  the  Chickasaws,  who  are  their  neighbors,  and 
of  similar  habits  and  dispositions,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
both.  A  sufficient  country  should  be  reserved  to  the  west  of  the  Cherokees,  on  the 
Arkansas,  as  a  means  of  exchange  with  those  who  remain  on  the  east.  To  the 
Creeks  might  be  allotted  a  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian  Rivers^ 
whii'h  limits  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Choctaw  i)ossessions  in  that  quarter. 
There  is  now  pending  with  the  Creeks  a  negotiation,  under  the  appropriation  of  the 
last  session,  with  a  j^rospect  that  the  portion  of  that  nation  which  resides  within  the 
limit.s  of  Ceorgia  may  be  induced,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  to  cede  the  country 
which  they  occupy  for  a  portion  of  the  one  which  it  is  projtosed  to  allot  for  the  Creek 
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nation  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Shoukl  the  treaty  prove  succesHful,  its  stipu- 
lations will  provide  for  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  eflect,  which  will  render  any 
additional  provision  at  present  unnecessary.  It  will  be  proper  to  open  new  comnm- 
nications  with  the  Cherokecs,  Choetaws,  and  Chiekasaws  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing to  them  the  views  of  the  government,  and  inducing  them  to  remove  beyond  tiio 
AIissi8sip2)i,  on  the  princi])les  and  conditions  which  may  be  proposed  to  the  other 
tribes.  It  is  known  that  there  are  many  individuals  of  each  of  the  tribes  who  are 
desirous  of  settling  west  of  the  Mississi])])i,  and,  should  it  be  thought  advisable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  by  an  adecjuate  appropriation  the  means  were  afforded  the 
government  of  bearing  their  expense  they  would  emigrate.  Should  it  be  thought  that 
the  encouragement  of  such  emigration  is  desirable,  the  sura  of  $40,000,  at  least, 
would  be  required  to  be  api)ropriated  for  this  object,  to  be  applied  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  The  several  sums  which  have  been 
recommended  to  be  appropriated,  if  the  proposed  arrangements  should  be  adopted, 
amount  to  $05,000,  The  appropriation  may  be  made  either  general  or  si)ecific,  as 
may  be  deemed  most  advisable. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  remarking  that  no  arrangement  ought  to 
be  made  which  does  not  regard  the  interests  of  the  Indians  as  well  lus  our  ov/n,  and 
that  to  j)rotect  the  interests  of  the  former  decisive  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  hostility  which  must  almost  necessarily  take  place  if  lefl  to  themselves, 
among  tribes  lutstily  brought  together,  of  discordant  character,  and  many  of  which 
are  actuated  by  feelings  far  from  being  friendly  towards  each  other.  But  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  between  them  will  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  render  their  condition 
as  eligible  in  their  new  situation  as  it  is  in  their  present.  Almost  all  of  the  tribes 
proposed  to  be  affected  by  the  arrangement  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  have  not  benefited  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  the  nation,  affording  at  once  the  means  of  moral,  religious, 
and  intellectual  imjirovement.  These  schools  have  been  established,  for  the  most 
]>iirt,  by  religious  societies,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  government,  and  on 
every  principle  of  humanity  the  continuance  of  similar  advantages  of  education 
ought  to  be  extended  to  them  in  their  new  residence.  There  is  another  point  which 
appears  to  be  indispensable  to  be  guarded  in  order  to  render  the  condition  of  this 
race  less  afflicting.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  they  are  subject  is  that  inces- 
sant i)ressure  of  our  population  which  forces  them  from  seat  to  seat  without  allow- 
ing time  for  that  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  for  which  they  aj)pear  to  be 
naturally  eminently  susceptible.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  so  fatal  to  the  race, 
there  ought  to  be  the  strongest  and  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  the  country  given 
them  should  be  theirs  as  a  permanent  home  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  our  citizens.  To  such  assurance,  if 
there  should  be  added  a  system  by  which  the  government,  without  destroying  their 
in(le|)endence,  would  gradually  unite  the  several  tribes  under  a  simple  but  cnlij^litencd 
syslciii  of  government  and  laws,  formed  on  the  principles  of  our  own,  and  for  which, 
a.s  their  own  pet)ple  would  j)artako  in  it,  they  would,  under  the  influence  of  the 
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contemplated  improvement,  at  no  distant  day  becmne  prepared,  the  arrangemeiitn 
wliieh  liavc  been  ])r()poHed  wonld  prove  to  tlie  Indians  and  their  posterity  a  perma- 
nent bleHHing.  It  is  believed  that  if  thcj'  eould  l)C  assnred  that  peaee  and  fric^iidship 
wonld  be  maintained  among  the  several  tribes,  that  the  advantages  of  education 
wiiich  they  now  enjoy  wonld  bo  extended  to  them,  that  they  should  have  a  permanent 
and  solemn  guarantee  for  their  possessions,  and  receive  the  countenance  and  aid  of 
the  government  for  the  gradual  extension  of  its  privileges  to  them,  there  would  be 
among  all  the  tribes  a  disposition  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the  government. 
There  are  now  in  most  of  the  tribes  well-educated,  sober,  and  reflecting  individuals 
who  are  aftlicted  at  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  despondent  at  their 
future  prospects.  Under  the  operation  of  existing  causes  they  behold  the  certain 
degradation,  misery,  and  even  the  final  annihilation  of  their  race,  and  no  doubt 
would  gladly  embrace  any  arrangement  which  would  promise  to  elevate  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  and  arrest  the  destruction  which  now  awaits  them.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  one  of  the  most  cheap,  certivin,  and  desirable  modes  of  effecting  the  object 
in  view  would  be  for  Congress  to  establish  fixed  principles,  such  as  have  been  sug- 
gested, as  the  basis  of  the  jjroposed  arrangement,  and  to  authorize  the  President  to 
convene  at  some  suitable  point  all  of  the  well-informed,  intelligent,  and  influential 
individuals  of  the  tribes  to  be  aflected  by  it,  in  order  to  explain  to  them  the  views  of 
the  government  and  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  the  arrangements  that 
might  be  adopted.  IShould  such  principles  be  established  by  Congress,  and  the 
President  be  vested  with  suitable  authority  to  convene  the  individuals  as  proposed, 
antl  suitable  provision  be  made  to  meet  the  expense,  great  confidence  is  felt  that  a 
biusis  of  a  system  might  be  laid  which  in  a  few  years  would  entirely  effect  the  object 
in  view,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  government  and  the  Indians,  and  which,  in  its 
operations,  would  effectually  arrest  the  calamitous  course  of  events  to  which  they 
must  be  subject  without  a  radical  change  in  the  present  system.  Should  it  be  thought 
ailvisal)le  to  call  such  a  convention,  as  one  of  the  means  of  effecting  the  object  in 
view  an  additional  approjtriation  of  $30,000  will  be  required,  making  in  the  whole 
|12'),(KX)  to  be  appropriated." 

The  following  additional  details  were  presented  by  the  newly-created  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aflliirs  : 

"  There  are  now  remaining  within  the  limits  of  the  different  States  and  Territories, 
as  is  shown  by  the  table,  sixty-four  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians,  whose 
'  names'  and  '  numbers'  are  given,  who  number  in  the  aggregate  129,200  souls,  and 
who  claim  77,4()2,:U8  acres  of  land. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  table  that  the  Indians  residing  north  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  the  lakes,  are  comprehended 
in  the  estimate  of  the  number  in  Michigan  Territory,  although  in  estimating  the 
(piantity  of  land  held  by  Indians  in  that  Territory  the  portion  only  so  held  in  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan  is  estimated.  It  was  found  impossible  from  any  documents 
ill  possession  of  this  office  to  distinguish  the  number  of  Chippcwiia  and  Ottawas 
icsiding  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  from  those  residing  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
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Micliigan.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  poninHiilii 
does  not  exceed  3500,  and  these,  as  bus  been  stated,  arc  principally  of  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  tribes. 

"  It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark  that  of  the  6400  Sues  and  Foxes  who  are 
incliulcd  in  the  estimate  m  part  of  the  r29,'2fl(>,  and  who  occupy  lands  on  both  sides 
the  Mississippi,  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  number  are  supposed  to  reside  on 
the  east  side,  and  of  tlu!  52(X)  Osages  who  by  the  table  are  assigned  to  Miasouri  and 
Arkansas  it  is  l)elieved  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  numl)er  rwido  witiiin  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas.  If,  therefore,  the  number  assumed  for 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan  be  correct,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  is 
believed  to  be  the  fact,  reside  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Osages  west  of  Missouri  and  north  of  Arkansas,  there  will  remain  '  within  the  limits 
of  the  different  States  and  Territories' — confining  the  ^lichigan  Territory  to  the 
jjeninsula — 97,384  Indians,  possessing  (if  the  2(K),000  acres  claimed  by  the  Chero- 
kcca  in  North  Carolina  be  added)  77,002,318  acres  of  land." 


CIIATTER    II. 
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RKMOVAL  HKOUN— CRKKK  niFKUMILTlKS-DKATII  OF  TIIK  CIIIKF  McINTOSH— 
TllKATY  FOR  TIIK  FINAL  HKTTLKMKNT— BOUNDARY  TREATIKS  WITH  TIIK 
NORTIIWESTKUN   TRIHKS. 


Thk  trctiticfl  concliKled  rcwpoi'tlvoly  with  the  Chorokcea  July  8,  1817,  with  the 
Choc'tiiWH  Octolwr  18,  IHliu,  iiinl  with  tlio  CrcciiH  Jimimry  H,  1821,  constitutcil  tlio 
priiiiiiry  stopH  towards  the  removal  of  the  uhorigiiieH  to  the  hinds  west  of  the  ^[is- 
Bisnippi.  Under  these  treaties  tiie  hunter  portions  of  li  '.se  trik's  voluntarily 
HHHUMied  the  initiative,  and  made  preparations  for  their  migr.ii  oa  to  the  Arkansas 
Territory.  Tlie  hunter  hands,  as  eimtradistinguished  fro  \  tlie  nj^rieultural  hands 
of  the  Southern  or  Appalaehian  group  of  trihes,  were  the  Inst  to  perceive  lljat 
t'.iis  hind  nuist  he  their  national  refuge.  Hence  the  provision  in  the  iii-st  artielo 
of  the  Cho('*'i>v  treaty  Htipulat(!S  that  they  should  he  furnished  with  u  Western 
tract,  "  where  all  who  live  hy  hunting  and  will  not  w<nk  may  he  eollccted  and 
BCttl' d  together."  This  proviso  was  the  natural  suggestion  of  the  Indian  mind: 
oxen,  ploughs,  and  implements  of  handicraft  were  not  attractive  objects  to  the 
aborigines,  who  delighted  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  which  were  hallowcil  in  their 
memories  by  reminiscences  of  their  fathers.  The  whites  did  not  so  readily  i)erceivo 
that  the  stock  of  wild  animals  must  Boon  decline  and  the  chase  prove  unreliable  in 
the  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  or  if  they  did  foresee  this  result  they  did  not  at 
first  propose  a  general  removal.  liut  the  executive  power  favored  such  migrations 
as  originated  with  the  Indians  themselves,  and  insensibly,  perhaps,  the  system  of 
removal  became  the  policy  of  the  government.  When  the  question  was  discussed 
on  its  merits,  and  the  removal  began  to  be  put  in  operation,  it  became  evident  not 
only  tluit  the  West  was  an  outlet  to  the  hunter  population,  but  that  all  the  means 
necessary  for  their  improvement  in  arts,  and  for  their  j)rogress  in  education  also,  in 
order  to  be  permanently  beneficial,  must  be  apj)lied  in  that  quarter.  Driven  from 
their  original  residences,  or  from  reservations  in  the  States,  their  attainments  in  civil- 
ization would  be  shared  l)y  those  tribes  originally  n>sident  in  the  West,  and  all  the 
tribes  would  thus  in  a  measure  become  assimilated  in  manners  and  arts. 

The  ijuestion  of  removal  became  one  of  much  interest,  and  was  freely  discussed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  ardent  friends  of  the  Indians  maintaining  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  retrograde  towards  barbarism,  while  the  advo- 
cates for  renu)val  contended  that  it  would  be  accompanied  by  the  beneficial  effects 
referred  to.  Another  question  of  a  grave  character  arose  at  the  same  time, — viz.,  the 
claim  to  sovereignty  asserted  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  tribes  over  the  districts 
they  inhabited.     This  claim  was,  however,  principally  confined  to  the  Creeks,  who 
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had  received  a  powerful  national  iinpnlsc  during  the  occupancy  of  Florida  by  Great 
Britain.  Their  prominent  chiefs  had  become  wealthy  jdanters  through  the  medium 
of  the  labor  of  fugitive  African  slaves  from  the  contiguous  States,  who  cultivated  for 
them  crops  of  cotton  and  corn.  The  result  was  that  they  not  only  amassed  riches, 
but  also  attained  to  that  kind  of  social  elevation  which  is  characterized  by  the  intro- 
duction of  castes  or  classes,  and  thus  became  averse  to  transferring  their  lands  and 
emigrating  westward. 

The  people  of  Georgia,  feeling  the  expansive  force  of  their  population,  clamored 
for  the  Creek  lands,  the  Indian  title  to  which  the  United  States  had  promised  to 
give  them  iis  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained  "  iioaceably  and  on  reasonable  conditions." 
The  Creeks,  when  they  began  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  civilization  tlirough  their 
experience  of  the  agricultural  and  school  systems,  declined  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
looking  towards  a  cession  of  their  territory.  A  law  was  eventually  jiassed  by  their 
council,  enacting  that  if  any  one  of  the  chiefs  or  rulers  should  sign  u  treaty  ceding 
lands,  he  should  incur  the  ])enalty  of  death. 

General  William  Mcintosh,  the  presiding  chief  of  the  Coweta  tribe  of  the  Lower 
Creeks,  subjected  himself  to  this  penalty  by  signing  the  treaty  of  February  12, 
1825.  The  penalty  was  enforced  by  the  dissenting  part  of  the  tribes  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  They  did  not  arraign  and  try  the  guilty  party,  but  a  large  number  of 
armed  warriors  surrounded  his  house  and  poured  into  it  an  indiscriminate  lire,  so 
tliat  the  onus  of  the  murder  might  not  rest  on  any  one  individual.  Fifty  other 
chiefs,  warriors,  and  hetul  men  had  signed  the  same  treaty,  but  they  were  not  held 
accountal)le,  doubtless  on  the  Indian  principle  that  the  punishment  of  a  crime  should 
fall  on  the  real  instigator  of  it,  whether  he  or  another  committed  the  act. 

The  United  States  made  no  attempt  to  carry  this  treaty  into  effect.  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  a  message  j)reviously  (pioted,  mentions  the  difliculty  which  surrounded  the  subject, 
and  exi)resses  a  hope  that  the  negotiations  with  the  tribe  then  in  progress  would 
result  favorably.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Indian  Springs,  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
March  7,  182o,  three  days  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidential  term. 
This  instrument  was  designed  to  enable  the  government  to  comjjly  with  its  contract 
of  April  24,  1802,  to  transfer  the  Indian  title  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  to  remove  the 
existing  ilissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  of  February  12,  1825.  Ihit  neither  object 
was  attained.  All  efforts  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  Creek  controvei-sy 
was  left  unadjusted. 

Tiie  Creek  question  attained  its  highest  poiut  of  interest  about  this  lime.  Publie 
opinion  was  much  divided,  some  siding  with  the  Indians  in  their  assertion  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  within  the  territorial  area  of  Georgia,  and  others  as  decidedly 
opposing  it  as  a  new  and  inadmissible  claim.  Mr.  Adams,  who  succeeded  to  tiic 
Presidency,  directed  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  the  subject,  and  author- 
ized Mr.  Bail)our,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  confer  with  the  Creek  chiefs.  ]}y  the 
treaty  conchuled  at  IIo))ewell  in  1785  the  United  States  had  undertaken  to  extinguish 
llic  Creek  title  and  transfer  it  to  the  State  of  (Jeorgia  at  (he  earliest  praeticalih' 
moment.     But  the  lapse  of  time  only  made  the  In<lians  cling  more  closely  to  the 
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land.  The  period  for  the  chase  had  passed  away,  and  the  plough  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  experience  of  forty  years  had  so  operated  as  to  give  them  a  more 
delinite  and  just  idea  of  its  value,  and  they  now  undertook  to  ignore  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  and  to  dispute  her  sovereignty  over  the  country.  The  political  aspects  of 
the  controversy  had  been  communicated  to  Congress  during  the  last  few  months  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  second  term.  He  had  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mended the  only  2>lan  which  appeared  to  meet  the  question,  iusisting  on  the  certain 
decadence  and  speedy  extinction  of  the  tribe  if  they  remained  in  the  State,  in  view 
of  which  fact  it  seemed  just  and  right  to  urge  their  removal  as  a  means  to  their 
ultimate  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Adams  exerted  himself  to  bring  this  vexed  question  to  an  equitable  close, 
the  Creek  nation  and  the  people  of  the  Union  being  much  agitated  by  its  discussion, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Indians  being  apprehensive  that  some  great  injustice  was  about 
to  be  done  them.  Georgia  having  demanded  their  exjmlsion,  the  Creeks  appealed  to 
the  government,  and  early  in  the  year  1826  sent  a  large  and  respectable  delegation 
to  Washington  to  represent  their  cause.  Negotiations  were  renewed,  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  important  treaty,  signed  January  24,  182G,  the  first  article  of 
which  abrogates  the  prior  treaty  of  February  12,  1825,  and  declares  every  clause 
thereof  "  null  and  void  to  every  intent  and  purpose  whatsoever."  By  this  treaty  the 
Creeks  ceded  large  tracts  of  their  landt.  in  Georgia,  and  agreed  to  remove  to  the 
West.  The  Mcintosh  party,  and  all  who  signed  the  objectionable  treaty,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  rights,  indemnified  for  the  damages  sustained  by  them,  and  permitted 
to  send  a  delegation  to  locaie  lands  for  their  party  in  the  West.  A  perpetual  addi- 
tional annuity  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  granted,  and  the  Creeks  agreed  to 
remove  within  one  year.  Other  stipulations  were  included  in  the  treaty,  which  was 
by  its  friends  pronounced  to  be  "  in  the  highest  degree  liberal." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  treaty-making  power,  the  P/esident  continued  to 
receive  such  cessions  of  the  exhausted  and  surplus  tracts  of  all  the  tribes  situated 
east  of  the  Mississii)pi  iis  they  felt  inclined  to  make  in  view  of  the  final  relinquish- 
ment of  their  possessions  and  transfer  to  the  West. 

The  treaty  of  January  24,  182(5,  was  the  first  elVective  step  taken  towards  the 
transference  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  West.  This  treaty,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  maile  very  extensive  cessions  of  territory,  retaining, 
however,  important  reserves  for  the  Indians,  who  we  confined  to  their  particular 
localities. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless  from  a  perusal  of  the  numerous  public  docu- 
ments printed  ai  that  period,  how  numerous  and  complicated  were  the  difficulties 
surrounding  thi.  subject.  Some  of  the  tribes,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
rest,  regarded  tiie  whole  movement  as  an  endeavor  to  drive  them  back  into  barbarism, 
and  the  best  people  of  the  whole  country  symi)athi7,ed  with  this  view.  The  news- 
l)ap'.'r  press  very  generally  asserted  that  the  Indian  (juestion  had  reached  a  point 
wliore  it  had  become  necessary  to  pause  and  ponder  on  the  duties  wliivh  the  nution 
owcil  to  the  tribes,  who,  even  when  acting  (iiulcr  delusive  impulses,  should  be  regarded 
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with  deep  sympathy,  not  only  as  our  predecessors  in  the  country,  but  also  as  indi- 
viduals entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Christian  civilization. 

At  the  same  time  it  api)eared  to  many  peojjle  that  nothing  but  the  removal  of  the 
tribes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  to  a  separate  territory,  wluire  they 
would  be  free  from  molestation,  could  avert  their  entire  annihilation  at  no  very 
distant  period.  Portions  of  the  Cherokees  seem  to  have  realized  their  true  condition 
as  early  as  the  year  1809,  when  they  obtained  Mr.  JelFerson's  sanction  to  their  pro- 
j)Osal,  which  wiis  subsequently  embodied  in  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1810.  From  a 
clause  of  the  treaty  with  the  Shawneeg,  negotiated  by  General  Clarke  in  1825,  we 
learn  that  a  small  fragment  of  that  tribe  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Uj){xt 
Louisiana,  and  there  located  themselves  on  a  tract  of  land  twenty-live  miles  square, 
granted  to  them  by  Governor  Carondelet  as  early  as  1795.  This  movement,  which 
was  at  first  merely  precautionary  and  intended  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  theii-  restless 
population,  was  imitated  by  several  other  tribes  at  a  later  date,  and  at  various  epochs 
a  similar  course  was  adoi)ted  by  a  part  of  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chickii.saws,  the 
majority  of  the  Cherokees,  and,  finally,  of  the  Creeks.  Yet  the  dispei'sed  hunter 
tribes,  living  on  large  reservations  in  the  Western  and  Northern  States,  esist  of  the 
Mississippi,  regarded  the  measure  with  deep-rooted  aversion.  They  clung  with 
tenacity  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  those  latitudes  where  the  varying 
climate,  and  the  happy  alternation  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  gave  a 
piquancy  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  chase  was  the  jioetry  of  their  existence,  war 
the  true  path  to  honor,  and  the  traditions  and  reminiscences  of  their  forefathers  the 
proper  food  of  tlie  Indian  mind.  Books  were  for  scholars,  and  labor  for  slaves. 
This  was  Indian  j)hilosophy. 

But  while  the  Indian  indulged  in  his  day-dreams,  the  race  which  labored  at  the 
plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  and  chained  the  rippling  and  murmuring  streamlet 
to  the  revolving  wheel  of  the  saw-  and  grist-mill,  was  rapidly  encompassing  him 
with  the  bonds  of  civilized  life.  There  were  tiien  no  railroads,  but  the  steady  and 
rapid  advance  of  civilization  foreshadowed  their  approach.  The  plan  of  removing 
and  concentrating  the  Indian  population  wivs  no  sooner  announced  than  it  was  warndy 
advocated  its  the  proper  mode  of  arresting  their  decline  and  averting  their  final 
extinction.  The  result  of  careful  scrutiny  into  their  condition  and  future  prosj)ects 
by  the  President,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  great  p(ditical  father,  was  a  ])rovisi()n, 
while  yet  the  means  were  at  hand,  for  their  future  prosperity  and  pi-rmancnt  welfare. 
As  such,  the  j)lan  was  detailed  to  the  tribes  by  the  officers  charged  with  the  care  of 
Indian  affairs;  not,  however,  with  a  view  of  forcing  it  upon  them,  but  of  submitting 
it  to  their  calm  consideration  and  decision. 

The  Indians,  ignorant  idike  of  history  and  of  the  progress  of  society,  required 
time  to  consider  any  new  pro[)ositions  advanced,  and  to  realize  their  own  position. 
All  the  Northern  tribes  exjtressed  fears  as  to  the  liealtlif'uliiess  of  the  Southern 
latitudes,  being  accustomed  oidy  to  the  bracing  Northern  seasons  iiiid  to  tlie 
customs  of  Northern  hunters.  Their  very  mythohigy,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
warned  them  of  the  seductive  manners  and  haltits  of  the  South.     It  was  a  dillieult 
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mutter  for  them  to  exchange  their  established  customs  for  others  entirely  at  variance 
with  them. 

The  intestine  wars  and  feuds  of  the  Indians  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  tiieir  decline,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  utter  destruction  of  tribes.  These  wars, 
which  had  no  limits  to  their  fury,  and  were  often  waged  without  any  clearly-defined 
()l)ject,  began  before  America  was  discovered,  and  continued  throughout  every  period 
of  aboriginal  history.  The  Indian  wars  have  in  fact  exercised  a  more  baneful  intlu- 
ence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  race  than  all  other  causes  combined,  with  the  single 
exception  of  their  passionate  craving  for  ardent  spirits.  Efforts  were  frequently 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  intestine  wars,  and  as  frequently  defeated,  but  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812  the  cflbrts  were  again  vigorously  resumed.  IMr.  Monroe 
made  strenuous  endeavors  to  enforce  this  policy  throughout  the  eight  years  of 
his  administration.  The  several  expeditions  of  Long,  Cass,  and  Schoolcra  "t  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  to  those  of  other  principal  streams,  and  to  the  central 
portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  had  promoted  this 
purpose  by  accumulating  accurate  geographical  statistics  of  the  Indian  territory,  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  resources.  The  visit  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  to  the 
Lake  tribes,  in  1820,  to  learn  their  dispositions,  feelings,  and  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion, had  the  same  tendency.'  This  period  witnessed  a  practical  renewal  of  the 
exi)lorations  originated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1804.  A  more  intimate  acquainta.:"e 
with  the  Indians  afforded  that  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  habits  which  was  necessary 
to  their  proper  management,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  hunter  mode  of 
life  and  adopt  the  nuire  elevating  pursuits  of  civilization. 

As  internal  tribal  wars  were  continually  distracting  the  Indians,  one  tribe  tres- 
|)a8sing  on  the  lands  of  another,  and  as  the  civilized  po])ulation  was  at  the  same  time 
pressing  into  the  ceded  districts,  it  was  thought  by  the  government  that  one  of  the 
most  practical  methods  of  allaying  their  territorial  disputes  would  be  to  establish 
definite  boinidary-lines  between  their  possessions,  a  method  of  settling  their  difliculties 
which  had  never  occurred  to  the  Indians. 

A  series  of  conventions  held  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western tribes  marked  tiie  early  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  which  assembletl  at  Prairie  tin  Ciiien,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
during  the  sumnu'r  of  182;"),  under  the  auspices  of  General  William  Clarke,  then 
(Jeneral  Superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  and  of  (iovernor  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  cx- 
officio  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Department.  This  convention  was  attended 
by  the  Mendawacanton  and  Yankton  Dakotas,  or  Sioux,  of  the  St.  IVter's  and  the 
Plains,  the  Chippewas  aiul  Pillagers,  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississij)pi,  and  the 
Sacs,  Foxes,  lowius,  Winncl)ag(ies,  Menomonies,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawato- 
mies,  of  the  lakes  and  the  Illinois  River.  Maps  drawn  on  bircli  bark,  giving  the 
(Uitlines  of  their  hunting-grounds,  were  exhibited  by  the  several  tribes,  and,  after  a 
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full  discussion  with  ciicli  of  their  respective  agents,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  limitation 
was  signed  by  tliein  on  the  29th  of  August,  1825.  The  same  plan  was  further  car- 
ried out  by  a  convention  which  assembled  at  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  1826,  and  was  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  that  region.  A  treaty  was 
signed  by  these  representatives  of  the  Northern  tribes  which  established  peaceful 
relations  among  the  Indians  and  definitely  settled  the  boundary-lines  of  their  tem- 
tories  up  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  A  convention  of  a  similar 
character  was  held  at  Butte  des  Morts,  on  Fox  River,  for  the  2)urpose  of  settling 
the  boundary  between  the  Menomonies  and  Chippewas,  and  certain  bands  of  the 
OncidiUi  and  Stockbridges,  better  known  by  the  designation  of  New  York  Indians, 
which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  treaty  at  this  place,  August  11,  1827. 

These  treaties  with  the  hunter  tribes  of  the  North  secured  for  them  accural! 
boundaries,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
tribes,  of  their  claims  to  territory.  They  were  likewise  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  them  in  their  subsequent  history,  and  gave  them  the  benefits  of  a  system  under 
which  they  began  to  exchange  their  surplus  lands  for  annuities  in  goods  and  coin. 

While  the  treaty  of  liutte  des  Alorts  was  under  consideration,  the  Winnebagoes 
committed  some  hostile  acts  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Mississijijii.  They  there  fired 
into  a  boat,  plundered  several  individuals,  and  endeavored  practically  to  enforce  an 
obsolete  idea  that  they  had  a  right  to  interdict  merchandise  from  pa.ssing  the  portage 
of  the  Wisconsin  without  receiving  some  acknowleilgment  therefor  in  the  nature  of 
toll,  (jene-.il  Cass,  who,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  was  then  in  the  vicinity, 
immediately  embarked  in  his  light  canoe,  manned  by  skilful  Canadians,  crossed  the 
portage,  and,  entering  the  Mississijipi  Kiver,  journeyed  night  and  day  until  he 
reached  St.  Louis,  whence  he  returned  with  a  body  of  troops,  whose  sudden  appear- 
ance prevented  any  further  trouble  from  this  source. 

The  primary  arrangement.v  ♦'or  the  exptitriation  of  the  Cherokees  and  C'hoctaws 
had  been  commenced  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  1817  and  1820.  Their  Iransfcr- 
en^o  to  the  AVest  was,  however,  a  tedious  operation,  and  undertaken  only  after  a 
thorough  exploration  of  their  new  territory  had  been  made.  The  Indian  exercises 
great  caution,  and  is  never  in  a  hurry  in  the  transaction  of  business:  lu;  must  have 
lime  to  think.  One  after  another,  the  tribes  residing  in  the  southern  and  middle, 
and,  finally,  to  a  considerable  extent,  those  in  the  northern  latitudes,  adopted  the 
plan  of  removal,  and  accepted  locations  west  of  the  Mississij)pi  in  exchange  fi)r  those 
surrendered  on  the  east  of  that  river.  It  was  an  (»bject  to  preserve  pacific  relations 
with  those  indigenous  tribes  in  the  West  on  whose  territories  the  Kaslern  tribes  were 
t(»  l)e  concentrated,  and  who  yet  p().sse.ssed  the  title  to  the  .soil.  Those  stern  lords  of 
the  wilderness,  the  Osages,  the  (^Uii|)aws,  the  Kansas,  and  their  compeers,  rc<iuircd  to 
be  kept  at  peace  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  also  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  trilx's  from  the  east  of  the  iMississi|ipi.  I'arties  of  the  migrating  Indians 
reiiuireil  from  time  to  lime  to  be  directed  to  the  places  on  which  they  were  to  reside, 
and  to  i)e  furnished  with  the  means  of  be;i;iiinin<r  life  there.  It  was  likewise  necessary 
that  their  annuities,  derived  from  former  cessions  of  country,  should  be  aj)portioi!('(l 
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between  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  tribes  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  numbers.  Sometimes  tlic  tribes  settled  in  positions  whence  their  restless 
spirit  induced  them  to  remove  and  locate  elsewhere.  Murders  not  unfrecpiently 
occurred,  and  frontier  wars  were  jwevented  only  by  judicious  negotiations,  military 
Avatchfulness,  and  a  system  of  compensation  for  all  losses.  The  onerous  oflicial 
duties  incident  to  the  removal  of  the  red  men  were  ably  j)erformed  by  the  votenin 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  St.  Louis.  The  most  important  tribes  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  had  so  far  entered  into  arrangements  for  their  removal  as  to 
have  sent  out  either  pioneers  or  emigrant  parties.  Early  in  the  month  of  April, 
1827,  Elkswattawa,  the  Shawnee  Prophet,  arrived  at  St.  Louis  from  Wahpakoneta, 
with  the  Shawnee  tribe  on  their  route  to  the  West.  This  was  the  celebrated  man 
who,  assuming  the  prophetic  office,  had  in  1811  incited  the  aborigines  to  wage 
war  against  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Indian  hosts  were  led  to  battle  by  Te- 
cuniseh.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  Tecumseh,  the  Prophet  had 
fled  to  Canada,  where  he  lived  for  some  years,  until  the  long  contiiniance  of  peace 
removed  all  apprehension  of  mischief  from  his  oracular  voice,  when  General  Cass 
permitted  him  to  return  to  his  tribe  at  Wahpakoneta,  where  his  people,  having 
directed  their  attention  to  farming  and  to  the  raising  of  hoi"ses  and  cattle,  had  made 
considerable  advance  in  arts,  industry,  and  civilization.  He  was  a  man  of  original 
ideas,  strong  purpose,  and  much  natural  shrewdness,  and  was  well  adapted  by  his 
manners,  and  by  habits  of  extreme  abstemiousness,  as  well  as  by  his  total  lack  of 
selfishness,  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Indians.  In  stature  he  was  considerably  above 
the  average  height,  his  body  was  very  s])are,  and  his  countenance  always  wore  an 
austere  asneot,  which,  with  the  loss  of  one  eye,  over  which  he  constantly  wore  a  patch 
or  blind,  tended  more  deeply  to  iin])ress  the  Indians  with  an  idea  of  his  sanctity  of 
character.  His  revelations  were  promulgated  with  all  that  careful  attention  to  man- 
ner, circumstance,  time,  and  place  necessary  to  insure  them  full  credit,  and  but  few 
men  of  his  race,  jmssessing  such  marked  peculiarities,  have  figured  in  Indian  history, 
IJowed  down  with  the  accumulated  weight  of  years,  he  was  now  the  leader  of  his 
tribe  in  their  journey  to  a  land  of  refuge,  and  as  such  was  received  by  the  sui)erin- 
tendent  and  oflicials  at  the  West  with  friendship,  respect,  and  kindness. 

Assuming  an  oratorical  attitude,  he  said  in  elVect  that  he  had  come  in  obedience 
tu  the  desire  of  the  President,  whose  wishes  had  been  coinnuinicated  by  the  agent. 
His  Great  Father  at  Washington  had  seen  that  the  Shawnees  owned  but  a  small  ])iece 
of  land,  and  that  the  whites  were  pressing  upon  them  so  nuich  that  they  could  not  long 
rein.iiu  on  it  in  j)rosperify.  Therefure,  to  insure  their  preservation  and  enal)le  them 
ag.iin  to  become  a  great  nation,  he  would  give  them  a  new  location  in  the  West,  where 
the  sun  shone  as  brightly,  and  the  soil  was  jus  rich,  on  which  they  might  live  forever 
under  their  own  laws.  He  had  advised  them  to  send  a  party  to  view  it  and  judge  of 
its  fitness.  He  had  promised  to  sustain  them  on  the  way,  and  to  pay  them  for  their 
improvements,  orchards,  and  agricultural  implements  left  behind.  They  received 
this  voice  as  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  kindness.  They  reganled  it  as  one  with  the 
voice  of  the  (Jreat  Spirit,  which  he  had  himself  heard.     It  came  over  the  Alleghaniea 
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m  the  ploiising  sound  of  many  waters.  The  ohl  men  at  first  objected  to  the  plan. 
At  hist  tlie  young  men  reviewed  the  subject,  and  said,  "  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the 
land."  He  got  up  and  came  with  his  people.  There  were  two  hundred  persons  with 
him.  There  were  some  left  behind  who  would  also  come.  They  did  not  come  of 
their  own  motion.  It  was  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  land  who  sent  them.  It  was  his 
pi'omises  that  he  came  to  test.  He  now  asked  that  they  should  be  carried  out.  They 
were  hungry,  and  had  worn  out  most  of  their  clothes.  Their  horses  were  lean  and 
jwor.     They  must  rest  to  gain  strength. 

The  removal  of  all  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  went  forward,  partly 
of  their  own  volition,  and  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  government  oflicials. 
The  movement  was  founded  on  the  strength  of  treaty  stipulations  alone.  The  more 
closely  the  plan  was  examined  by  both  white  and  red  men,  the  more  favor  it  received. 
Congress  wiis  much  interested  in  the  project,  and  several  acts  were  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  both  Houses  which  had  for  their  object  to  facilitate  and  give  the  force 
of  legal  security  to  the  plan.  On  February  1, 1825,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  "for  the 
preservation  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,"  but  it 
failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  December  27  of 
the  same  year  the  House  instructed  their  Committee  on  Indian  Aflaire  to  devise  a 
plan  for  allotting  to  each  tribe  a  sufficiency  of  land,  "  with  the  sovereignty,  or  right 
of  soil,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  right  of  domain  is  secured  to  the  respective  States 
of  the  Union."  In  January,  1826,  the  bill  brought  forward  in  the  House  at  the 
previous  session  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
such  information  as  the  subject  demanded.  Mr.  Barbour  made  a  very  elaborate 
report,  but  no  final  action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  The  principles  then  discussed 
were,  however,  incorporated  in  the  treaty  formed  May  8,  1828,  with  the  Cherokees, 
which  secured  to  that  nation  a  permanent  home  in  the  West,  under  the  most  solemn 
guarantee  of  the  United  States,  by  which  this  territory  was  granted  to  them  forever, 
with  an  appended  stipulation  that  they  should  be  provided  with  plain  laws,  and  that 
the  individuality  of  the  right  to  the  land  should  be  acknowledged  whenever  it  should 
be  desired. 


CHAPTER   III. 

CONGRESS    AUTHORIZES  THE  COLONIZING  OF  THE  INDIANS  IN  THE  WEST- 
TRIBES  GENERALLY   CONCUR  IN  THE  PLAN. 


■THE 


Every  year  increased  the  pressure  of  civilization  on  the  Indian  tribes :  the  tide 
of  white  emigration  rolled  westward  with  ever-increasing  volume.  For  the  Indians 
the  era  of  the  chase  had  passed  away  forever,  and  they  had  now  the  alternative  of 
employing  themselves  manfully  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  or  of 
perishing  from  indolence  and  want :  to  remain  where  they  then  were,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  was  impossible.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  delivered 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  General  Jackson  introduced  the  subject  in  a  very 
forcible  manner. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1830,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  necessary 
exchanges  and  purchases  of  lands  from  the  indigenous  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  act  legalizes  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  guarantees  them  the  possession  of 
their  new  lands,  agrees  to  defend  them  in  their  sovereignty,  grants  compensation  for 
improvements  made  on  their  late  possessions,  and  appropriates  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  commence  the  removal  of  the  tribes.' 

*  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indians  residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
and  for  their  removal  west  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  I'l^ident  of  the  United  States  to  cause  so 
much  of  any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  not  included  in  any  State 
or  ori^anizcd  Territory,  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  be 
divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  districts,  for  the  reception  of  such  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  as  may 
choose  to  exchange  the  lands  where  they  now  reside,  and  remove  there ;  and  to  cause  each  of  said  districts  to 
be  BO  described  by  natural  or  artificial  marks  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  every  other. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  exchange  any  or 
nil  of  such  districts,  so  to  be  laid  off  and  dcscribeu,  with  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  now  residing  within 
the  limits  of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  with  which  the  United  Statc>s  have  existing  treaties,  for  the 
whole  or  any  part  or  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by  such  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  bounds 
(if  any  one  or  more  of  the  States  or  Territories,  where  the  land  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  Indians  is  owned 
by  the  United  States,  or  the  United  Status  are  bound  to  the  State  within  which  it  lies  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  claim  thereto. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  making  of  any  such  exchange  or  exchanges,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  exchange  is  made,  that 
the  United  States  will  forever  secure  and  guarantee  to  them,  and  their  heirs  or  successors,  the  country  so 
exchanged  with  tliem  ;  and,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  S'atcs  will  cause  a  patent  or  grant  to  be  made 
and  executed  to  them  fur  the  same :  Provided  always,  That  such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the 
IikIIiuix  become  extinct  or  abandon  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  upon  any  of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  to 
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In  his  inosaage  to  Congress,  sent  to  that  body  on  the  4th  of  Decemhcr,  1830, 
President  Jiickson  again  presented  this  topic  to  their  notice,  and  solicited  for  it  their 
mature  consideration.  "  It  gives  me  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  to  announce  to  Congress  that 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  government,  steadily  pursued  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in 
relation  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  white  settlements,  is  aj)pr<)achilig 
to  a  happy  consummation.  Two  important  tribes,  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws, 
have  accepted  the  provision  made  for  their  removal  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  believed  that  their  example  will  induce  the  remaining  tribes,  also,  to  seek 
the  same  obvious  advantnges." 

Obvious  as  these  advantages  seemed  to  men  familiar  with  history  and  the  civil 
polity  of  nations,  the  Indians  were  slow  to  comprehend  and  loath  to  admit  them. 
Meantime,  Georgia  and  Alabama  sedulously  pressed  the  subject  on  the  notice  of  the 
government,  which  at  length  made  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  a 
necessary  measure  for  preserving  the  quiet  and  jjromoting  the  prosj)erity  of  the 
States.  Time  wa.s,  however,  required  to  adjust  the  controversy,  the  discussions  mean- 
time being  continued  with  vigor.  One  year  later  the  Executive  again  presented  the 
subject  to  Congress,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  ])rogress  of  the  experiment,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  <lecided  conviction  that  colonization  was  the  only  feasible 
method  of  relieving  both  the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  from  their  constantly 
accumulating  embarrassments, 

"  Time  and  experience  have  proved,"  said  the  President,  "  that  the  abode  of  the 
native  Indian  within  State  limits  is  dangerous  to  their  peace,  and  injurious  to  him- 


be  exchanged  for,  there  should  be  such  improvements  as  ndd  value  to  the  land  ehiimcd  by  any  individual  or 
individuals  of  such  tribes  or  nations,  it  »liall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  value  to  be 
ascertained  by  appraisement  or  otherwise,  and  to  cause  such  ascertained  value  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons rightfully  claiming  such  improvements.  And  upon  the  payment  of  such  valuation  the  improvements  so 
valued  and  paid  for  shall  pass  to  the  United  States,  and  possession  shall  not  afterwards  be  permitted  to  any 
of  the  same  tribe. 

Skc.  5.  And  he  it  further  mncted,  That  upon  the  making  of  any  such  exchange  as  is  contemplated  by 
this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  aid  and  assistance  tc  be  furnished  to  the 
emigrants  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  them  to  remove  to  and  settle  in  the  'ountry  for  which 
they  may  have  exchanged ;  and  also  to  give  them  such  aid  and  aasistanco  as  may  bo  necessary  for  their 
support  and  subsistence  for  the  first  year  after  their  removal. 

Sec.  fi.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  tribe 
or  nation  to  be  protected  at  their  new  residence  against  all  interruption  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or 
nation  of  Indians,  or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever. 

Skc.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  have  the  same 
superintendence  and  care  over  any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  country  to  which  they  may  remove,  as  contenipluled 
by  this  act,  that  he  is  now  authorized  to  have  over  them  at  their  present  places  of  residence  :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  sliall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  directing  the  violation  of  any  existing  treaty 
between  the  United  Slates  and  any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  cfTcct  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approvki)  May  28,  18;!0. 
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self.  In  accordance  with  my  recomm'-ntlation  at  a  former  session  of  Congress,  an 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  thounand  dolhirs  wjis  made  to  aid  the  voluntary  removal 
of  the  various  tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fcJtates.  At  the  last  session  I  had  the 
happiness  to  announce  that  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctawa  had  accepted  the  generous 
offer  of  the  government  and  agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  Iliver,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  western  part  of  Alabama  will 
be  freed  from  Indian  occupancy  and  opened  to  a  civilized  population.  The  treaties 
with  these  tribes  are  in  course  of  execution,  and  their  removal,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  1832. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  the  registration  of  Cherokee  Indians 
for  emigration  has  been  resumed,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  one-half,  if  not 
two-thirds,  of  that  tribe  will  follow  the  wise  example  of  their  more  westerly  brethren. 
Those  who  prefer  remaining  at  their  present  homes  will  hereafter  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  Georgia  iw  all  her  citizens  are,  and  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  peculiar  care 
on  the  part  of  the  general  government. 

"  During  the  present  year  the  attention  of  the  government  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  those  tribes  in  the  powerful  and  growing  State  of  Ohio,  where  considerable 
tracts  of  the  finest  lands  were  still  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  proprietors.  Treaties, 
either  absolute  or  conditional,  have  been  made,  extinguishing  the  whole  Indian  title 
to  the  reservations  in  that  State,  and  the  time  is  not  distant,  it  is  hoped,  when  Ohio 
will  be  no  longer  embarrassed  with  the  Indian  population.  The  same  measure  will 
be  extended  to  Indiana  as  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  success. 

"It  is  confidently  believed  that  perseverance  for  a  few  years  in  he  present  policy 
of  the  government  will  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands  lying  within  the  States 
comprising  our  Federal  Union,  and  remove  beyond  their  limits  every  Indian  who  is 
not  willing  to  submit  to  their  laws.  Thus  will  all  conflicting  claims  to  jurisdiction 
between  tiie  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  be  put  to  rest.  It  is  jileasing  to  reflect  that 
results  so  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  States  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union,  will  have  been  accomplished  by  mejisures  equally  advantageous 
to  the  Indians.  What  the  native  savages  become  when  surrounded  by  a  dense  pop- 
ulation, and  by  mixing  with  the  whites,  may  be  seen  in  the  miserable  remnants  of  a 
few  Eastern  tribes,  deprived  of  political  and  civil  rights,  forbidden  to  make  contracts, 
and  subjected  to  guardians,  dragging  out  a  wretched  existence,  without  excitement, 
without  hoj)e,  and  almost  without  thought." 

IV'titions  were  presented  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and 
also  remonstrances  against  their  removal,  some  of  which  were  the  elaborate  produc- 
tions of  benevolent  societies,  while  others  emanated  from  distinguished  individuals. 
The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  took  a  prominent  part  in  these 
efforts.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  execution  of  the  act  of  March  28,  1830,  presented  a  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress,  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  in  all  its  aspects,  siieculative  and  practical, 
theoretical  and  demonstrative.     In  it  he  made  the  follo.ving  excellent  suggestions: 

"  1.  A  solemn  declaration,  similar  to  that  already  inserted  in  some  of  the  treaties, 
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that  the  country  assigned  to  the  Indians  shall  be  theirs  as  long  as  they  or  their 
descendants  may  occupy  it,  and  a  corresponding  determination  that  our  settlements 
shall  not  spread  over  it ;  and  every  effort  should  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Indians  of  our 
sincerity  and  of  their  security.  Without  this  indispensable  preliminary,  and  without 
full  confidence  on  their  part  in  our  intentions,  and  in  our  abilities  to  give  these  effect, 
their  change  of  position  would  bring  no  change  of  circumstances. 

"  2.  A  determination  to  exclude  all  ardent  spirits  from  their  new  country.  This 
will  no  doubt  be  difficult;  but  a  system  of  surveillance  upon  the  borders,  and  of  proper 
police  and  penalties,  will  do  much  towards  the  extermination  of  an  evil  which,  where 
it  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  equally  destructive  of  their  present  comfort  and 
their  future  happiness. 

"  3.  The  employment  of  an  adequate  force  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  suppress,  at  all  hazards,  the  slightest  attempt  at  hostilities 
among  themselves. 

"  So  long  as  a  passion  for  war,  fostered  and  encouraged  as  it  is  by  their  opinions 
and  habits,  is  allowed  free  scope  for  exercise,  it  will  prove  the  master-spirit,  con- 
trolling if  not  absorbing  all  other  considerations.  And  if  in  checking  this  evil  some 
examples  should  become  necessary,  they  would  be  sacrifices  to  humanity,  and  not  to 
severity. 

"4.  Encouragement  to  the  severalty  of  property,  and  such  provision  for  its 
security  as  their  own  regulations  do  not  afford  and  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
enjoyment. 

"  5.  Assistance  to  all  who  may  require  it  in  the  opening  of  farms  and  in  procuring 
domestic  animals  and  instruments  of  agriculture. 

"  6.  Leaving  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  institutions  as  far  as  may 
be  compatible  with  their  own  safety  and  ours,  and  with  the  great  objects  of  their 
prosperity  and  improvement. 

"  7.  The  eventual  employment  of  persons  competent  to  instruct  them  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  their  progress  may  require,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  useful  to 
them." 

The  Indian,  although  slow  to  investigate  and  decide,  began  to  regard  the  plan 
with  favor,  and  the  better  he  understood  it  the  more  did  he  approve  of  it.  Fi-om 
this  period  increased  activity  and  efficiency  were  imparted  to  the  colonization  project. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1832,  the  Creeks  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United 
States  government  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  seven  million  acres  in  the  Indian 
Territory  west  of  that  river,  to  which  they  agreed  to  remove  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

At  Payne's  Landing,  on  the  Ocklawaha  River,  May  9, 1832,  the  Seminoles  ceded 
their  lands  in  Florida,  and  agreed  to  migrate  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks,  west  of 
the  jMississippi,  there  to  reunite  themselves  with  this  cognate  tribe.  This  treaty 
provided  for  the  immediate  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  the  sum 
of  seven  thousand  dollars  was  agreed  to  be  paid  as  a  reimbursement  to  owners  of 
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fugitive  slaves.  This,  and  other  features  of  the  treaty,  the  Seminoles  did  not,  on 
reflection,  deem  Hatinfaetory,  and  it  has  hoen  referred  to  as  one  of  tlie  original  cauHt-s 
of  the  Florida  war.  They  eiaimed  that  their  assent  was  obtained  through  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  bribery,  denied  its  validity,  and  refused  to 
remove  from  the  reservations  assigned  them  in  former  treaties. 

October  11, 18.'}2,  the  Appalachicolaa  renewed  a  prior  agreement  to  remove  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  surrender  the  tract  on  which  they  lived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Appalachicola  River.  The  Chickasnws,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by 
adverse  circumstances,  followed  these  examples  by  ceding,  October  20,  1832,  their 
entire  territories  east  of  the  Mississippi  lliver.  This  convention,  known  as  the  treaty 
of  Pontitock  Creek,  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  a  stipulation  of  a  new 
character.  The  Chickasaws  direct  that  the  lands  ceded  be  subdivided  and  sold  for 
their  benefit  in  the  Land  Oflicc  of  the  United  States,  which  provision  manifests  more 
forecast  than  the  tribes  have  generally  evinced,  and  in  effect  has  secured  their  future 
prosperity  and  independence. 

October  24,  1832,  the  Kickapoos,  by  the  treaty  of  Caiitor  Hill,  in  Missouri, 
acceded  to  the  plan  of  removal.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  Pottawatoniies  ceded 
their  lands  in  Indiana,  taking  in  payment  annuities  in  money,  and  agreed  to  accept 
a  location  in  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  2Gth  of  the 
same  month,  the  Shawnecs  and  Delawares,  near  Cape  Girardeau,  ceded  their  old 
Spanish  location  in  that  quarter,  with  the  view  of  removing  West,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Piankeshaws  and  Peorias  also  accepted  a  location  in  that  region.  On  the 
29th  the  Wea.s  gave  their  assent  to  the  project.  On  the  same  day  the  Senecas  and 
Shawnees  of  the  Neosho  relinquished  the  title  to  their  lands,  the  more  perfectly  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  plan  of  settlement. 

Without  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  class  of 
duties  which  originated  from  this  scheme  of  colonization.  The  labor  wiis  incessant, 
and  required  to  be  renewed  year  after  year.  It  was  difficult  to  satisfy  the  Indians,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  all  the  primary  elements  of  knowledge,  and  very  suspicious 
of  the  white  man's  arts.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry,  space 
and  quantity  were  estimated  in  gross.  To  reduce  miles  to  acres,  roods,  chains,  and 
links  was  an  art  requiring  arithmetical  accuracy.  They  had  likewise  no  correct  or 
scientific  standard  of  value  for  coins.  They  required  to  be  located  and  re-located, 
informed  and  re-informed,  ])aid  and  re-paid.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
hunter  tribes,  whose  stundard  of  value  had  not  long  previously  been  a  beaver-skin, 
and  whose  land-measure  had  been  a  day's  or  a  half-day's  walk. 


CIIAPTEU   IV. 


THE   BLACK-HAWK   WAR. 

WiliLK  the  rcnioviil  of  tlie  triben  from  tlio  SouthwoHt  to  tlioir  now  locution  in  tlio 
Went  wiw  proci'oding  proHporouHly,  ii  snddon  and  nncxpcctod  difliculty  iirono  with 
wonio  tribcH  roHiding  along  the  bankn  of  tlie  Upper  MiHwiHsippi. 

Tlie  remoter  key-note  of  the  war-song  had  been  Honn(k'd  by  the  Wyandot,  Shaw- 
nee, and  J)ehiware  proi)het8  in  1783,  by  Klkswattawa  in  1812,  and  by  the  Creek 
prophets  in  1814.  Tlie  government  of  the  Union  had  in  various  ways  been  apprised 
of  the  dissatisfaction  and  threatened  hostility  of  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes.  The  Sac 
chief  Black  Hawk,  or  Alueeoilakakake,  was  born  in  17<)7  at  the  Sac  village  on  Rock 
Kiver,  Wisconsin.  His  grandfather  had  lived  near  INIontreal,  whence  his  father, 
Pyesa,  had  emigrated  to  the  boundless  and  attractive  field  of  the  great  West.  Ho 
was  not  a  chief's  son,  but  rose  to  that  station  through  his  own  ability,  having  attained 
great  distinction  i)y  his  successes  in  war-parties,  lilack  Hawk  was  one  of  those 
dreamers  and  fasters  of  the  aboriginal  race  who  mistake  the  impressions  of  dreimis 
for  revelations  of  the  (Jreat  Spirit.  In  his  own  person  he  united  judgment  with 
courage,  and  he  had  accpiired  much  influence  in  the  Indian  councils.  I'yesii  having 
emigrated  to  the  West  while  Great  liritain  exercised  sway  over  it,  his  preference  for 
that  power  was  very  decided.  His  son,  holding  the  same  views,  kej)t  up  the  bias 
by  annual  visits  to  Maiden,  where  presents  were  distributed  by  the  Uritish  Indian 
Department  to  the  tribes,  whether  residents  of  the  United  States  or  not.  Tales  of 
the  generous  policy  of  the  British  towards  the  Indians,  and  of  the  grasping  spirit 
of  the  Americans,  had  been  circulated  for  years  by  every  foreign  subordinate  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  who  had  selfish  aims  to  promote  thereby,  and  who  was  at  the  same 
timet  indebted  to  the  clemency  of  the  American  system  for  permission  to  remain  in 
the  country  the  policy  of  which  he  traduced.  lilack  Hawk  had  brooded  over  the 
early  history  of  his  tribe,  and  to  his  view,  as  he  looked  down  the  vista  of  years,  the 
former  times  appeared  much  better  than  the  present,  and  the  visicm  so  wrought  upim 
his  susceptible  imagination  that  he  began  to  look  upon  the  past  as  a  veritable  golden 
age.  He  had  some  remend>rance  of  a  treaty  made  by  Ger.eral  Harrison  in  1804,  to 
which  his  people  had  not  given  their  assent;  and  his  feelings  were  with  difliculty 
controlled  when  he  was  desired  to  leave  the  Kock  Iliver  Valley  in  compliance  with  a 
treaty  made  with  (Jeneral  Scott  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  July  15,  18;}0,  by  Keokuk,  a 
friendly  chief.  That  valley,  however,  he  j)eacefiilly  abandoned  with  his  tribe  on 
being  notified,  and  in  18:51  went  to  the  west  of  the  Mississii)pi ;  but  he  had  spent  liis 
youth  in  that  locality,  anil  the  more  Ik;  thought  of  it  the  more  determined  he  was  to 
return  thither.  He  readily  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Indians,  who  are  ever 
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prono  to  ponder  on  tlioir  roiil  or  iinnginnry  wrongH ;  an<l  if  niny  he  rnulily  con- 
j('(!t(ir(>(l  that  wliat  Indian  coiinHcl  could  not  acronipllHli,  Indian  pro|>ii('('y  wiadd. 
Witiiont  donltt  he  waH  encouraged  in  hin  eourno  by  Home  trihen,  whet  linaily  dtwrted 
him  and  denied  tiicir  eomnlieity  when  he  took  up  arniH  and  began  to  experience 
revcrHCH.  Hiaclt  Ilawiv  claimed  to  have  clone  relatioim  with  the  Foxch,  WinnebagocH, 
Hicaix,  KickapooM,  and  others.  Early  in  1831  lie  Hent  a  Hymbolical  miniature  toma- 
hawk, made  of  wood,  and  Hineared  with  vermilion,  to  the  principal  war-chief  of  the 
ChippewaH.  Thin  warlike  invitation  was  received  at  the  (.'hippewa  agency,  Sault  Ste, 
Marie,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  report  of  the  ert'ort  to  cnliHt  the 
ChippewiiH  in  tliirt  couHpiracy  was  communicated  to  the  government  at  Washington. 
INIr.  Hchoolcraft  was  directed  to  visit  the  Huspected  district.  He  accordingly  passed 
through  the  Indian  country  lying  between  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Mississippi,  traversing  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  light  canoes  manned  by  ("aiiadian 
voyageurs,  and  under  a  small  escort  of  infantry, — devoting  the  season  to  that  expe- 
diti(m.  lie  did  not  discover  that  any  of  the  triites  were  committed  to  open  hostility, 
but  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  familiarity  with  IMack  Hawk's  plans,  and  the  tribes 
in  league  with  him  were  named.  In  conseipience  of  these  disclosures  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  the  sjtring  and  summer  of  the  following  year  (18.'5'2)  were  l)y  direction 
of  the  government  devoted  to  u  further  inspection  of  the  Sioux  and  Chii)pewa  tribes 
towards  the  north.' 

The  Rock  River  Valley  and  the  adjacent  country  was  ceded  to  tlu;  United  States, 
November  3,  1804,  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  with  a  proviso  permitting  the  Indians 
to  continue  to  reside  and  hunt  on  the  lands  until  they  were  recpiired  for  settlement. 
The  Sac  chief  Black  Hawk  (as  we  have  seen),  after  an  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the 
lands  for  twenty-seven  years  subse<iueiit  to  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  affected  to 
believe  that  the  chiefs  who  ceded  it,  and  who  were  then  dead,  had  not  been  duly 
authorized  to  do  so,  or  that  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  his  tribe  was  unjustly  recpiired 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  crossing  the  Mississippi  to  its  opposite 
banks.  At  all  events,  this  plea  furnished  an  excuse  for  giving  vent  to  the  hostility 
which  he  had  long  felt  against  the  Americans. 

Rlack  Hawk  was  one  of  those  aborigines  who  dwell  so  long  on  a  single  idea  that 
it  apj)ears  to  assume  at  last  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Indian  race.  The  theme  of  Rlack  Hawk's  delusion  was  the  Americans,  the 
hated  Americans,  wlio  had  unjustly  supplanted  the  English  in  the  country,  and  who 
were  treating  the  Indians  with  injustice.  He  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
annual  convocations  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  Canada,  which  has  been  the  source 
whence  .so  much  evil  political  counsel  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Indians  rcsiiling 
on  the  contiguous  territory  of  the  United  States.     It  was  there  that  presents  were 


'  These  visits  to  the  distant  Northern  tribes  wore  the  inimciiiate  occnsion  of  the  discovery  of  the  remote 
Niiuri'c  uf  tlie  Mis»isxippi.  Tlic  depth  of  water  on  the  vast  and  elevated  suniiutts  bein<j;  favorable,  the  occasion 
was  cnibruccd  to  trace  tlie  Mississippi  to  its  actual  source,  which  was  ascertained  to  bo  a  considerable  body  of 
water  called  Itasca  Lalcc. — Sou  Discover^/  i if  the  Source)  of  the  Miakaippi,  1  vol.,  New  York,  1834. 
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distributed  to  tlicin  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  tlicy  had  formerly  rendered 
to  the  British  armies,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  their  aid  in  future  contingencies. 
Hither  had  Tecumseh  come  for  the  benefit  of  British  counsels  prior  to  and  during 
the  war  of  1812.  The  Indian  tribes  regarded  Maiden  as  the  niL'tropolitan  centre, 
which  Detroit  had  been  before  the  days  of  General  Wayne.  The  aboriginal  chiefs, 
from  Detroit  to  the  Mississippi,  as  high  up  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  never  ceased  boasting  of  the  profuse  liberality,  the  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  their  British  Father.  So  far  as  these  demonstrations  were  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  British  jnovinces,  no  objection  certainly  could  be  made  to  the 
policy,  but  on  the  tribes  of  the  United  States,  who  constituted  generally  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  assend)lages,  the  effect  was  to  disturb  and  distract  their  minds, 
anil  to  fan  the  flames  of  an  enmity  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  have  died  away. 
Meantime,  the  few  blankets,  kettles,  and  guns  which  the  United  States  tribes  received 
were  no  e(piivalent  for  the  time  lost  in  long  journeys,  the  occasional  losses  ouflered 
on  the  road,  and  the  moral  degradation  to  which  their  families  were  exjwsed. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  chief  determined  to  renew  the  experiment  of  keeping  the 
intrusive  feet  of  emigrants  from  his  native  valley  and  from  the  flowing  line  of  the 
]\Iississippi.  Black  Hawk  was  then  about  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  His  features 
showed  great  firmness  of  purpose,  and  his  wisdom  had  acquired  him  great  resjiect 
among  the  united  tril)es  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  well  as  the  Winnebagoes,  lowas, 
and  surrounding  ti-il)es.  He  had  undertaken  to  form  a  confederacy  of  the  tribes,  a 
task  much  easier  to  propose  than  to  effect,  there  being  no  certainty  how  far  the  tribes 
who  hearkened  to  his  messengers  and  counsels  would  fulfil  their  engagements  when 
the  trying  hour  arrived.  But  little  alarm  was  excited  by  the  details  of  Black 
Hawk's  proceedings.  At  tlie  St.  Louis  superintendency  not  much  imj)()rtance  appears 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  menaced  hostilities,  not  only  because  the  time  was  so 
unsuitable  for  the  Indians  to  make  another  attempt  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  also  because  there  was  no  reliable  information  as  to  how  far  the  other  tribes 
had  consented  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Sac  chief.  The  ollicials  at  the  Michigan 
superintendency,  being  nearer  to  the  Indian  rendezvous  at  Maiden,  were  more  inti- 
mately ac(piainted  witii  the  state  of  Indian  feeling,  and,  conseipiently,  as  considerable 
uneasiness  was  felt,  the  agents  on  th(!  Cliicago  bonlers  were  instructed  to  watch 
closely  the  Indian  movements.  Kverything  «lenote<l  that  tliere  was  an  active  com- 
bination forming  among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  extending  to  tlie  waters 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  expedition  directed  to  that  tpiarter  in  June,  IcSol,  proceeded 
throiigli  Lake  Superior  in  canoes  and  boats  to  C'liegoimegon  or  La  I'ointe,  thence 
entered  and  followed  the  Miiskigo  or  Mauvais  River,  asceriding  through  diflicult 
rapids  to  a  lake  at  its  sou  re  ,  |)assing  numerous  and  intricate  jMU'tages,  an<l  rafts 
of  drift-wood,  crossing  a  portage  into  the  Namakagon  or  south  branch  of  tlie  St. 
("roix  lliver,  ami  then  (lesceiidiiig  the  main  stream  to  Yellow  Jviver.  At  tlie  St. 
Croix  liiver  it  was  ascertained  that  the  coiiibinatioii  of  Black  Hawk  embraced  nine 
trilies.  From  the  Yellow  River  the  expedition  proceeded  to  Lac  Court-Oreille,  or 
Ottawa  Lake,  at  the  head  of  Cliij>pewa  River,  and  liy  a  diflicult  portage  to  the  Red 
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Cedar  fork,  whence  it  (lescciided  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  Riwr,  at 
tlie  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  Mississippi.  In  its  course  it  diverted  from  their 
])urpose  and  arrested  a  war-party  of  Indians,  under  Niiiaba,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Mississi})pi  to  attack  the  Hioux.  The  Mississippi  River  Ava.s  finally  descended 
to  Galena.^ 

Indications  of  immediate  hostilities  were  apparent  in  the  spring  of  1832.  Early 
in  April  Black  Hawk  crossed  to  the  ea.stern  side  of  the  Mississippi  with  all  his  tribe, 
including  five  hundred  warriors,  took  possession  of  the  Rock  River  Valley,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  plant  corn.  Troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Henry  Atkinson,  U.S.A.,  were  ordered  to  a.scen(l  the  j\Iississi2)i)i  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  frontiers ;  and  the  utmost  excitement  ex'sted  in  the  contiguous  Illinois 
settlements.  As  soon  I's  the  troops  were  known  to  be  on  their  way,  Black  Hawk's 
warriors  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  agent,  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  at  Rock  Island, 
whom  they  regarded  a.s  the  instigator  of  this  military  movement,  and  immediately 
murdered  him,  scalping  and  mutilating  his  boily.  All  the  neighboring  families 
received  like  treatment.  The  Illinois  militia  were  promptly  ordered  to  the  frontier, 
and  an  action  took  place  on  the  14th  of  ]\Iay  at  Sycamore  Creek,  in  which  a  battalion 
of  militia  under  Major  Stillman  were  severely  handled.  Black  Hawk,  in  hia 
narrative,  says  that  they  retreated  before  a  determined  fire  from  fijrty  warriors. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  any  overt  hostile  acts  were  committed,  the  agent  of  the 
Chippewas  was  instructed  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Indian  country  extending 
north  and  west  of  the  parts  visited  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more  perfect 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction. 

The  agent  was  furnished  with  a  small  i'<ilitary  force  of  but  twelve  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  Allen.  Leaving  the  agency  at  St.  ]\Iary's  early  in 
June,  he  passed  through  Lake  Superior  to  its  extreme  head,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  ascended 
tlie  river  St.  Louis  to  the  Savanne  portage,  and  thence  entered  Sandy  Lake  and  the 
Missis.-<ij)pi.  The  latter  was  followed  through  its  windings  to  the  extreme  point 
before  visited,  at  Cass  Lake,  whijre  an  encampment  was  formed  and  the  baggage  left. 
The  height  of  the  waters  being  favorable,  Mr.  Sehoolci'aft  set  forward  from  this  point 
in  Indian  canoes  with  a  select  party,  fully  resolved  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
^Ii:sissii)pi.  The  .search  was  jiursued,  with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  guide,  up  falls, 
across  lakes,  around  precipices,  through  defiles,  over  drifts,  and  through  winding 
(•liannels,  tor  three  days.  The  result  of  this  toilsome  journey  was  the  arrival  of  the 
piirty  at  Itasca  Lake,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  true  source  of  the  Mississip2)i, 
although  its  remotest  springs  are  several  miles  away. 

The  information  obtained  in  this  journey  demonstrated  that  the  Chippewas  and 
Sioux,  whatever  syni|iathi<'s  they  had  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  scheme,  were  not 
committed  to  his  project  by  any  overt  participation  in  it.  The  Indians  were  vacci- 
nated, as  directed  liy  an  act  of  Congress,  and  their  nund)ers  definitely  ascertained. 
Whili'  on  a  visit  to  the  iar<;'e  band  at  Leech  Lake,  their  leading  chief,  Gueule  Phit, 
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pxhiblted  to  the  agent  several  British  medals  which  were  smeared  with  vermilion, 
the  symbol  of  blood,  but  it  appeared  to  be  done  rather  in  a  spirit  of  boastful  self- 
importjinee  than  as  a  threat  of  allianoe  with  Black  Hawk.  Information  obtained  in 
those  rcconnoissances  implicated  the  Winnebagoes,  lowas,  Kiekapoos,  Pottawatomies, 
and  some  Missouri  bands.  Meantime,  while  this  cx2)edition  was  pursuing  its  ex- 
])lorations,  the  Sac  chief  had  commenced  the  war,  and  had  been  driven  by  Generals 
Atkinson  and  Dodge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  River,  between  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  Without  being  apprised  of  the  impending  peril, 
the  exj)edition  escai)ed  all  danger  by  ascending  the  river  to  the  influx  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  [)assing  up  that  river  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

An  Indian  war  on  the  frontiers  is  always  appalling,  a  few  hundred  hostile  Indians 
having  the  power  of  alarming  the  itdiabitants  and  disturbing  the  settlements 
throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Their  apparently  ubicpiitous  character,  their 
subtlety,  the  facility  with  which  they  thread  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  the  horrid 
cruelties  practised  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  their  wild  onset  and  noisy 
outcries  when  driven  into  open  conflict,  always  make  a  deep  impression.  The  ordi- 
nary militia  are  not  adecpiate  to  the  task  of  rejiellin';  such  inroads.  A  man  suddenly 
summoned  from  his  i)lough  or  his  work-bench  to  the  field  has  not  suflicient  discipline 
or  knowledge  of  camp  duty  to  render  him  of  much  service  in  sudden  emergencies. 
Frecjuently  he  does  not  know  either  the  position  or  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and 
rather  helps  to  increase  the  confusion  and  panic  than  to  allay  it.  Such  was  the  ca.se 
when  Black  Hawk  made  his  inroad  into  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  before  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  the  regular  army  could  be  drawn  from  remote  points,  the  most  that 
the  militia  and  volunteers  could  effect  was  to  keej)  him  in  check.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sac  chief  were  located  at  or  about  Lake  Koshkonong, 
near  the  upper  end  of  Rock  River  Valley,  or  near  the  Four  Lakes,  now  the  site  of 
]\Iadison,  the  State  capital  of  Wisconsin. 

One  of  the  appalling  incidents  of  this  campaign  wiis  the  fact  that  the  Asiatic 
cholera  first  made  its  appearance  among  the  United  States  troops  while  on  their 
march  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair,  at  Fort  Gratiot,  at 
Michilimackinac,  at  Chicago,  and  at  every  harbor  for  vessels  anil  steamers,  the  most 
frightful  mortality  occurred.  A  characteristic  feature  of  this  disease  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  terminated  in  a  fatal  result, — a  few  hours  intervening  only  between  the 
appearance  of  tiie  first  symptoms  and  death.  The  best  medical  men  were  at  fault, 
and  had  to  study  the  features  of  the  disease  before  they  could  cope  with  it. 

This  calamity  added  to  the  delay  in  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  and  gave  tlie 
wily  chief  a  little  breathing-time,  (general  Scott  landed  his  army  at  Chicago  with 
all  praciicable  expedition,  and  instantly  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  Black  Hawk  and  force  him  to  give  battle.  A  genend  action  is,  however, 
one  of  the  very  last  resorts  of  an  Indian  captain.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Indian  mode 
of  Wiirfarc,  which  consists  of  operations  in  detail,  secret  and  crafty  attacks,  and  sudden 
movciiu'nts,  which  are  practical)le  only  for  an  army  uncncund)ered  with  baggage. 
General  Scott  did  not  reach  the  Indian  country,  however,  until  the  last  gun  had 
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been  fired.  General  Atkinson  pursued  the  Indians  up  the  Rock  River  Valley,  where 
their  trail  gave  evidence  of  their  sufFering  from  want  of  food.  In  this  pursuit,  the 
knowledge  of  wood-craft,  of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  and  of  the  local  geography, 
possessed  by  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  enabled  the  commander  to  conduct  his  movements 
with  great  precision.  Atkinson's  force  consisted  of  four  hundred  regulars  and  nine 
hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  Generals  Henry,  Alexander,  and  Dodge.  After 
some  skirmishing.  Black  Hawk  was  traced  across  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  hotly 
pursued  towards  the  west.  After  a  harassing  march,  his  ill-fed,  starving,  and  worn- 
down  forces  were  finally  overtaken  at  the  junction  of  the  Bad  Axe  River  with  the 
Mississippi,  where  a  steamer  (the  Warrior)  opened  her  fire  on  him.  While  in  the 
act  of  effecting  a  crossing,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  American  army  arrived,  and  an 
immediate  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  killed.  Some  of  the  Sac  warriors,  and  the  women  and  children  of 
the  tribe,  had,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing.  Black  Hawk  escaped,  but  soon  after- 
wards voluntarily  delivered  himself  uj)  to  the  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Black  Hawk  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Washington.  Private  vengeance  clamored 
for  his  blood  in  expiation  of  the  foul  murders  perpetrated  by  his  warriors,  but,  to 
the  credit  of  the  President,  General  Jackson,  he  firmly  resisted  these  importunities, 
saying  that  the  chief  had  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  that  he  should  be 
treated  as  such.  After  his  advent  at  the  cajntal.  Black  Hawk  was  taken  to  see  the 
military  works  at  Fort  Monroe  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  was  appointed  to  escort 
him  through  the  seaboard  cities  to  his  own  country,  that  he  might  form  adequate 
notions  of  the  populousncss  of  the  Union.  He  was  safely  conducted  to  his  home  on 
the  distant  Mississippi,  where  he  lived  many  yeai-s,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  After 
his  death  his  tribesmen  gave  to  his  remains  those  rites  of  sepulture  which  are  be- 
stowed only  upon  their  most  distinguished  men.  They  buried  him  in  his  war-dress, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  on  an  eminence,  and  covered  him  with  a  mound  of  earth. 

The  campaign  lasted  seventy-nine  days.  The  captives  were  taken  to  Rock  Island. 
They  informed  General  Scott  that  the  Winnebagoes,  our  professed  allies,  had  been 
operating  on  both  sides ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  followed  their  treachery  was  pun- 
ished, and  the  lands  upon  which  they  had  lived  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  which 
they  were  strongly  attached,  were  taken  from  them. 
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SUBDIVISION    OF    TIIP:    INDIAN    TERRITORY    AMONG    THE    EMIGRANT    TRIBES^ 

IMPORTANT  TREATIES. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  boumlaries  between  the  tribes  in  the  new  Territories 
became  a  subject  of  infinite  perplexity.  As  the  Indians  acquired  a  better  knowk'dge 
of  arithmetical  measures  and  quantities,  they  became  keen  bargainers,  and  strenuously 
demanded  their  full  dues.  It  sometimes  happened  that  boundaries  conilicted,  and 
whenever  an  interest  or  a  right  was  surrendered  to  accommodate  another  tribe,  the 
United  Btates  government  wa.s  ready  to  grant  an  ec^uivalent  in  land,  money,  or  right 
of  occupancy.  The  volumes  of  treaties  contain  an  amount  of  interesting  matter  on 
this  subject  which  is  creditable  alike  to  the  Republic  and  to  the  activity  of  the  Indian 
mind.  An  acre,  an  improvement,  a  salt-si)ring,  or  a  stream  of  pure  water  was  held 
at  its  just  value. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1833,  the  United  States  engaged  to  secure  to  the 
Cherokees  forever  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  including 
the  smaller  tract  previously  granted  them  by  the  Barbour  treaty,  signed  May  G,  1828. 
By  a  separate  article  the  Ciierokees  released  the  United  Stales  from  providing  "  a 
plain  set  of  laws,  suited  to  their  condition." 

On  the  same  day  a  treaty  Avas  concluded  specifying  the  boundaries  between  the 
United  States,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  which  also  provided  that  collisions 
between  the  tribes  should  be  avoided,  and  compensation  made  to  them  by  the  United 
States  for  the  improvements  they  surrendered,  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to 
furnish  the  Cherokees  with  their  full  quota  of  lands.  By  a  treaty  concluded  on  the 
28tli  of  JIarch,  1833,  a  definite  location  was  assigned  to  the  Seminoles,  who  had 
migrated  to  the  West  and  settled  down  among  the  Creeks.  On  the  13th  of  INIay  the 
Quapaws  relin<piished  their  territory  to  the  Caddoes,  a  cognate  tribe  on  tlu;  Red 
River,  in  consideration  of  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sections  of  land  grunted 
them  by  the  United  States  on  the  Neosho,  with  lil)eral  donations  of  cattle,  oxen,  hogs, 
sheep,  agricultural  implements,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  the  services  of  a  black- 
smith and  farmer,  and  other  advantages. 

On  the  18tii  of  June,  1833,  the  A])palachicolas,  of  Florida,  ceded  certain  lands, 
with  the  exception  of  some  reservations,  and  were  admitted,  on  the  principle  of  a 
reunion,  to  share  with  the  Seminoles  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Payne's 
liiinding.  It  was  stipulated  that  they  should  sell  their  reservations  before  leaving 
Florida  and  removing  West,  in  which  case  they  engaged  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  removal. 
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Oil  the  2l8t  of  September,  the  Otocs  and  Missourias  surrendered  their  hinds  to 
the  United  States  for  vahiable  couHiderations,  agreeing  to  accept  another  tract  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  July  14,  1832,  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  to  make  an  examination  of  its  character  and  resources  and  divide  it  into 
suitable  districts  for  the  expatriated  tribes.  These  commissioners,  after  an  elaborate 
examination  and  survey,  occupying  nearly  two  years,  made  a  report  on  the  lOtli  of 
February,  1834.  They  had  set  apart,  and  recommended  to  be  allotted  to  the  tribes, 
the  entire  district  west  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  comprised  between 
the  latiti'd  ;  of  Red  River  and  that  of  the  Platte  or  Nel)rasku  River,  extending  west 
to  the  li  'e  of  Texas,  thence  north  along  the  100th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  banks 
of  the  .Arkansas,  and  up  the  latter  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Indian 
Territory  originally  included  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Congress  having  now  the  requisite  data,  and  being  prejiared  to  act  definitely  on 
the  subject,  the  Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Chairman  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  made  an  elaborate  report  reviewing  the  policy  and  action  of  the 
government  from  the  beginning,  and  submitting  for  consideration  and  approval 
separate  acts  for  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Department,  for  the  revision  of  the 
original  act  of  1802  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for 
the  organization  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  former  of  these  acts  received  tiie 
sanction  of  Congress, — the  plan  of  a  mixed  civil  and  Indian  government,  which  was 
prepared,  having  been  abandoned  because  it  was  regarded  as  in  some  respects  incon- 
gruous, and,  on  tlie  whole,  rather  in  ailvance  of  their  actual  necessities.  The  act  of 
March  28,  1830,  laying  the  legal  foundation  of  the  colonization  plan,  was  the  organic 
law,  but  these  acts  followed  out  the  general  features  of  that  law,  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  the  completion  of  the  colonization  plan  originally  recommended  to  Congress 
by  Mr.  Monroe  nine  years  previously. 

The  year  183o  was  ilistinguished  by  several  treaties  of  an  important  character. 
Hitherto  the  inchoate  confederacy  of  the  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas  of 
Northern  Illinois  had  retained  its  ancient  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  2()th  of  September,  1833,  they  ceded  to  the  United 
Slates  their  lands  on  the  western  shores  of  that  lako  in  exchange  for  a  tract  com- 
prising r>,000,(K)0  acres  in  the  West,  in  consideration  of  very  large  annuities,  to  be 
jiaid  in  coin  and  its  etjuivalents.  It  was  stipulated  that  $l")(),tMX)  should  be  appro- 
j)riated  to  the  purchase  of  goods  and  provisions,  !|1(X),000  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
sundry  individuals  to  certain  reservations,  f  150,000  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  debtors 
against  the  tril)es,  agreeably  to  a  schedule  annexed,  !j;280,000  to  the  payment  of 
annuities  of  .fl4,<MX)  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  .fl")0,(KM)  for  the  erection  of 
mills,  farm-houses,  shops,  and  the  supply  of  agricultural  implements  and  stock, 
and  for  the  support  of  such  artisans,  smiths,  and  other  mechanics  as  were  neces- 
sary to  the  inauguration  of  their  colonial  existence  in  the  West,  and  !§^70,(X)0  for 
educational  purposes.     Tiiis  treaty  encountered  numerous  olijictions  in  the  Senate, 
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and  was  not  ratified  until  the  2l8t  of  February,  1835,  and  tlien  only  with  ecrtain 
exce])ti()iiH. 

The  principle  of  acknowledging  the  individual  debts  of  the  hunter  tribes  as 
national  obligations  had  been  previously  recognized  in  a  treaty  with  the  (iuapaws, 
concluded  IMay  1!?,  1833,  but  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  object  in  the  Chicago 
treaty,  and  the  extensive  personal  schedules  accompanying  it,  excited  remark  in  the 
Senate,  and  induced  that  body  to  question  the  propriety  of  nationalizing  the  debts 
of  the  tribes.  The  experience  of  the  Senate  also  made  it  avei-se  to  granting  large 
reservations  in  lands  to  the  tribes,  a.s  well  as  to  their  blood-relations,  especial  local 
friends,  and  habitual  benefactors,  out  of  the  tracts  ceded ;  since  it  was  found  that 
such  reservations,  being  in  a  few  years  surrounded  by  a  civilized  population,  acquired 
such  a  value  as  to  render  their  purchase  again  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. General  Jackson,  whose  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  had  been  acquired 
by  personal  observation,  censured  this  policy  decidedly,  and  deemed  it  preferable  for 
nuiny  reasons  to  compensate  both  the  tribes  and  their  blood-relations  with  payments 
in  money. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  emigrating  tribes,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
cession  of  large  tracts  from  the  aborigiiuil  nations  in  the  West,  who  roved  over 
immense  plains,  cultivating  nothing,  and  living  principally  on  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo. 
By  the  treaty  of  October  \),  1833,  the  Pawnees  ceded  a  large  district  lying  south  of 
the  Platte,  or  Neliraska,  which  afforded  locations  to  several  of  the  P^astern  tribes. 
Tlie  Kansas,  by  the  treaty  of  August  16, 1825,  ceded  all  their  lands  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  also  the  wide  tracts  lying  along  the  Missouri 
River,  to  the  west  of  the  western  line  of  the  State,  comprising  the  valleys  of  the 
Kansas,  Nodaway,  and  Nemaha. 

The  tract  ceded  by  the  Kansas  tribe  comj)rehcnded  a  large  part  of  the  present 
State  of  Kansas.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  a  geographical  exploration 
was  being  nnule  of  this  Territory,  a  respected  and  intelligent  agent  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  May  12,  1834,  that  not  over  one-half  tlie  (juantity  of  land  lying 
within  this  jjarallel  of  latitude,  north  of  the  Osage  Reservation,  and  extending  to 
tiie  Nebraska,  wa.s  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  So  far  from  tliis  being 
the  fact,  it  is  precisely  this  part  of  Kansas  which  has  been  settled  most  rajjidiy  and 
is  most  esteemed  for  its  fertility  and  admired  for  its  sylvan  beauty.  Michigan,  one  of 
the  best  regions  in  the  West  for  tlie  growth  of  wheat  and  corn,  was  at  first  pronounced 
unfit  to  bestow  upon  the  soldiers  of  tlie  war  of  1812  as  bounty  lands.  In  1080,  that 
stout  old  joker  and  unfrocked  monk,  Baron  La  Ilontan,  called  the  area  of  tlie  ujjper 
lakes,  now  an  immense  mart  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  "  the  fag  end  of  the 
world."  Not  only  subseciuent  to  the  explorations  of  the  several  expeditions  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers,  in  1820  aiul  1823,  but  even  so  late  as 
183(5,  much  of  the  country  lying  north  of  (Jreen  Bay,  and  nearly  the  entire  area  of 
Minnesota,  at  the  period  when  tiie  country  of  Lake  Superior  was  annexed  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  was  considered  to  be  unfavorable,  if  not  wholly  unsuitable,  for 
agrii'ultural   purj)oses.      A   large  j)art  of   the   Indian    TiTiitory,   located   west  of 
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Arkansas,  likewise,  nt  the  period  of  the  inception  of  the  colonization  plan,  was 
reported  to  be  deficient  in  timber,  water,  and  'irtility. 

The  Chickasaw  Indians  evidently  lai)ored  under  this  impression  during  some 
years,  for  at  the  original  sale  of  their  lands  at  Pontitock,  October  20,  1882,  many  of 
them  expressed  a  determination  to  remain  on  their  old  reservations  and  there  culti- 
vate the  soil.  Two  years'  experience,  however,  caused  them  to  change  their  views. 
In  the  preamble  to  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Washington,  May  24,  1834,  they  express  a 
regret  that  they  "  are  about  to  abandon  their  homes,  which  they  have  long  cherished 
and  loved ;  and,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful,  they  still  hope  to  find  a  country 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  support  of  their  people  somewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States."  By  this  treaty  they  cedeil 
their  reservations  east  of  the  Miss;,  sippi,  at  the  same  time  making  some  personal, 
beneficiary,  and  eleemosynary  provisions.  They  also  directed  the  pri)ceeds  to  be 
added  to  their  vested  funds,  and  agreed  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  West  to  seek  a 
location.  This  delegation  visited  the  West  during  the  year  1835,  and  selected  a 
location  in  connection  with  the  Choctaws,  a  closely-affiliated  people,  making  their 
own  terms,  as  tribe  with  tribe. 

There  now  remained  but  one  question  of  any  importance  to  settle  with  tho 
Southern  tribes, — viz.,  that  with  the  Cherokees,  who  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  a 
Western  outlet  for  their  hunter  population.  The  nation  had  now  become  politically 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  being  favorable  to  emigration,  the  other  adverse 
to  it.  The  latter  numbered  among  its  leaders  the  noted  chief  John  Ross,  and  com- 
prised a  majority  of  the  nation.  Their  policy  contemplated  the  retention  of  their 
lands,  the  continuance  of  the  agricultural  labors  so  successfully  commenced,  and  the 
fostering  of  the  ample  educational  facilities  they  then  possessed,  as  well  as  of  those 
arts  and  domestic  industrial  pursuits  which  had  been  developed  by  their  location  in 
a  region  eminently  fruitful,  healthful,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  hallowed  by  jissocia- 
tions  connected  both  with  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  emigration  party  contended 
that  these  superlative  advantages  could  not  be  permanently  maintained,  that  the  right 
of  sovereignty  to  the  country  could  not  be  wrested  from  the  States  who  possessed  it, 
that  schools  could  be  established  and  teachers  obtained  in  the  West,  and  that  they 
were  offered  an  ample  and  fertile  country,  beyond  the  limits  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, under  the  solemn  guarantee  of  Congress,  over  which  they  could  extend  their 
own  laws  and  form  of  government,  and  where  the  arts,  industry,  and  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  could  not  but  hiusten  the  development  of  their  character  and  make 
then>  a  powerful  as  well  Jis  prosperous  people. 

A  treaty  ceding  their  lands  was  concluded  at  New  Echota  December  29,  1835, 
with  the  party  favorable;  to  emigration.  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  five 
million  dollars,  they  ceded  all  their  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  lliver,  and  agreed 
to  remove  to  the  West  and  rejoin  their  brethren  already  there.  Twenty  chiefs  of 
high  character,  and  possessed  of  iniluence  and  intelligence,  signed  this  treaty, — Ridge, 
Rogers,  Starr,  Gunter,  Relt,  and  Boudinot  being  of  the  number.  A  delegation  of 
infiuential  Cherokees,  members  of  the  opposing  party,  immediately   proceeded   to 
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WiiHliington  with  tlie  view  of  prevoiitiiig  its  niliiicatidii  by  tlio  Hoiiiito.  Tlic  siilijoct 
excited  deej)  interest,  but  the  valiility  of  the  treiity  was  riiially  Kiistaiiieil.  Homo 
siijipleiiientary  artieles  wero  added  to  tho  orij^iiial  iiistnimeiit,  and  tlie  Senate,  l)y  ti 
resolution,  grunted  to  the  Cherolvees  an  additional  HUin  of  !|G(K),(KX)  to  liciuidate 
elaiuis  held  against  thoni.  In  this  form  the  treaty  was  eventually  ratilied,  May  23, 
183('.. 

Other  conventional  ugroenjcnts  followed.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Cad- 
does  as  early  as  July  1  of  this  year,  though  not  ratilied  until  IHIW.  This  tribe,  in 
whom  we  recogni/e  one  of  the  bands  descended  from  the  indoniitaltle  Kapakas  of  Do 
Soto's  era,  ceded  all  their  lands  lying  within  the  Inmiularies  of  States,  and  expressed 
tlieir  determination  to  remove  to  Texas,  which  was  not  then  a  part  of  the  United 
States. . 

The  Conianches  and  Wichitaws,  two  important  tribes  then  residing  in  Texas,  now 
first  opened  a  political  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  A  treaty  with  them  was 
signed  on  August  24,  1835,  and  ratified  on  May  10,  183G.  In  order  that  it  might 
ell'ectually  serve  tin;  ends  sought,  and  be  the  evidence  of  peace  anil  friendship  not 
only  with  the  United  States,  but  also  with  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded 
and  with  whom  they  associated,  it  was  assented  to  and  signed  by  large  delegations  of 
the  Western  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Osages,  Seneeas  of  the  Neosho,  and  Quajiaws. 
The  Comanches  promised  to  restrain  their  marauding  parties  from  encroaching  on 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  make  restitution  for  injuries  done,  to  receive 
Indians  and  citi7,ens  of  the  United  States  on  terms  of  amity,  and  to  take  the  first 
steps  towards  progress  in  civilization. 

From  early  times  the  Chippewas  had,  under  their  generic  appellation  and  tho 
various  local  names  of  their  several  subdivisions,  constituted  one  of  the  most  powerful 
bodies  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  In  a  region  half  covered  with  lakes,  to  be  good 
canoe-men,  expert  warriors,  keen  hunters,  active  foresters,  and  eloipient  speakers,  are 
most  important  (jualifications  in  the  members  of  the  tribes.  Having  been  friends  of 
the  French  from  the  period  of  their  landing  in  Canada,  the  Chii>pewas  adhered  to 
the  fortunes  of  that  nation  until  the  final  surrender  of  the  country  to  the  English, 
when  they  transferred  their  attachment  to  the  latter  power.  They  fought  for  the 
French  on  the  bloody  field  wliich  was  the  scene  of  Braddock's  defeat,  at  Micliili- 
maekinac,  and  at  Detroit,  and  aided  tiieir  new  allies,  the  British,  at  St.  Clair's  <lefeat, 
and  in  almost  every  battle  fought  during  the  llevolutionary  and  i)ost-Revolutionary 
wars.  At  length,  having  been  defeated  on  the  Thames,  under  Tecumseh,  ity  (leneral 
Harrison,  they  returned  to  their  haunts,  vexed  and  dissatisfied.  In  18l.'0  they  ojtposed 
the  entrance  of  an  oflicial  American  exploratory  exi)edition  into  Lake  Superior,  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag  in  defiance.  Two  years  subsetpiently  an  American  garrison 
was  stationed  and  an  Indian  agency  located  at  the  foot  of  that  lake,  and  intercourse 
opened  with  them.  Some  few  years  later  the  Britisli  withdrew  the  juist  from  Drnin- 
mond  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  and,  retiring  to  a  post  on 
Lake  Huron,  at  Penetanguislienc,  planted  an  Indian  colony  on  the  large  limestone 
chain  of   the  Manitoulin,   where  the  tribes  were  invited  to  settle  l)y  Sir  Francis 
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Hoiid,  without  respect  to  the  [Ujlitieil  hoiiiidiirieH  of  their  home  hu'iition.  Tiiin  pnliey 
W11.S  ill  judf^ed.  The  liidiaiiH  jih  a  Ixuly  did  not  wish  to  eiij^aj^e  in  ai^ricniture,  and 
8iK'!i  a.s  did  found  the  soil  was  poor  and  that  there  existed  no  eoinpensatiii};  advan- 
tages. JNIany  of  the  trihes  lived  in  the  United  States  and  reeeived  annuities,  whieh 
they  must  reliiKiuish  liy  j)erinanently  migrating  to  the  Manitoulin.  llenee  the 
failure  of  the  plan.  Having  heen  warriors  and  hunters  during  all  that  period  of 
their  history  with  whieh  we  were  aecpiaintcd,  these  triites  still  eontinued  to  imrsne 
the  same  voeutions,  with  the  diil'erenee  that,  the  wars  in  whieh  they  had  heen  allies 
of  Europeans  having  terminated,  they  were  destitute  of  employment,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  hunting-grounds  were  exhausted.  War  had  redueed  their  numhers, 
and  the  deelino  of  the  fur-trade  had  left  them  in  deht.  But  one  general  mode  of 
reeruiting  their  aflliirs  remained  to  them:  they  were  possessed  of  innnenso  tracts  of 
lauds,  some  of  which  were  of  a  rich  agricultural  character,  others  contained  valuahle 
mines  and  were  covered  with  forests  of  timher,  while  on  the  lake  shores  were  valu- 
ahle fisheries.  Many  millions  of  s(juare  miles  intervened  between  their  extreme 
borders.  To  cede  a  portion  of  their  lands  in  consideration  of  annuities,  and  to  pledge 
a  part  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  arts,  and  agriculture  in  their  midst,  was 
clearly  the  proper  coiu'se  to  be  pursued ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  delegation  of 
the  chiefs  visited  Washington  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  IHiJo-otJ,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  similar  delegation  of  the  Ottawas.  With  respect  to  the 
iManitoulin  scheme,  it  rc(piired  means,  which  the  IJritish  government  withheld,  and 
industry,  which  the  Indians  did  not  possess.  Besides,  if  they  were  inclined  to  form 
industrious  habits,  the  most  advantageous  position  for  their  exercise  would  he  that 
j)ointed  out  by  the  American  government,  in  the  fertile  iields  of  the  West. 

The  Chi|)pewa  tribe  had  always  exercised  an  important  influence.  These  natives 
were  personally  a  tall,  active,  and  brave  race  of  men,  renowned  in  Indian  story  for 
prowess  in  war,  for  skill  in  the  chase  and  diplomacy,  and  for  their  excellent  oratorical 
]iowers.  It  was  observed  by  the  French,  at  a  very  early  period,  that  they  possessed 
a  body  of  oral  legendary  lore  which  made  their  lodge-circles  attractive,  and  an 
ingenious  mode  of  distinguishing  family  ties  and  clans  by  totemie  devices  or  jtieto- 
graphie  symbols.  A  similar  system  of  ideographic,  signs  was  used  to  supply  the 
jilace  of  the  art  of  notation,  for  their  songs,  and  for  brief  memorials  displayed  on 
their  cedar  grave-posts. 

When  the  delegates  of  the  tribe  arrived  at  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
whom  th(^  government  of  Indian  alVairs  at  that  time  pertained,  and  who,  having 
formerly  resided  in  the  West,  was  aware  that  the  Ottawas  and  ("hippewas  held  their 
lands  very  nnich  in  coninion,  directed  the  Chippewa  chiefs  to  be  prt'sent  at  the 
conferences,  and  intrusted  the  negotiation  to  their  agent,  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The 
conferences  occupied  the  entire  season,  delegates  having  been  invited  from  remote 
points,  and  the  deliberations  were  protracted,  but  on  the  2Sth  of  March  they  unite<l 
in  a  general  cession.  The  Ottawas  and  ('hippewas  of  CJrand  Traverse  Bay  ceded  all 
their  territories,  extending  from  (irand  River,  on  the  lower  peninsula,  to  the  Straits 
of  Michilimackinac,  thence  north,  along  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary's,  to  Lake  Superior, 
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nnd  up  its  Honthoru  Hliores  to  the  inlliix  of  (Jitclic  Swl)i,  or  tho  dirt'iit  Uivcr,  tlicnco 
to  the  river  Mfiioiiiinoo  of  (Jroeri  Hay,  iiiul  along  a  water-line  to  the  placi.'  of  begin- 
ning at  Grand  River  Lake,  Mieliigan. 

The  eeHwion  of  18;U)  wa.s  far  the  largest  ever  made  hy  tliiH  tril)e,  including  hunt- 
ing-grounds, hoinesteadrt,  burial-grounds,  and  oHHuaries  which  they  had  posHesHed  and 
eherished  for  centurieH.  8eiw  were,  in  faet,  eoniprised  within  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded,  for  the  character  and  amplitude  of  the  lakes  entitle  them  to  bo  ho  called. 
About  1(),(KX),(K)0  acres  of  these  lands  were  located  in  the  upper  peninsula,  or  the 
Algonia  region,  lying  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Hu|)erior,  in  addition  to  those 
situate  in  Lower  Michigan.  Large  reservations  of  the  best  tracts  wen;  secured  to 
them  in  different  locations;  upwards  of  $IJ,00(),(KK)  were  stipulated  to  be  paid  them 
in  annuities  within  twenty  years,  $l}00,000  to  be  expended  in  licpiidation  of  their 
d«'bts,  !|ir)(),(HH)  to  be  distributed  in  gratuities  to  their  half-breed  descendants,  and 
presents  of  goods  and  clothing  to  the  amount  of  $1.'>(),0(X)  to  be  made  them  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Ample  provision  wiw  made  for  their  education,  and  for 
their  tuition  in  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Their  surplus  lands,  which  had  lost  their 
value  a.s  hunting-grounds,  thus  furnished  the  means  not  only  for  their  present  sub- 
sistence,  but  also  for  their  instruction  in  arts  and  letters,  and  for  their  advancement 
in  every  element  of  civilized  life.  The  number  of  persons  who  participated  in  these 
benefits  was  about  ftmr  tlumsanil  five  hundred.  In  a  report  of  the  superintendent 
made  to  the  government  on  the  liOth  of  September,  1840,  they  are  returned  on  tli(( 
pay-rolls,  as  organized  in  their  sejuirate  bands  and  villages,  at  five  thousand  and 
twenty  souls. 


CIIAPTKU    VI. 


WAR  WITII  TIIK  8KMIN0LKS  OP  FLOUIDA— MA8SAC11K  OV  DADE'S  C<JMMAND— 
BATTLE  OF  THE  WITIILACOOCHEE-BATTLE  OF  OKEECHOBEE-OSCEOLA— 
OENEUAL  WORTH   BUINQH  THE  WAll  TO  A  CLOSE. 

The  Semiiiolt'H'  arc  connected  with  the  CreelcH  by  tics  both  of  blood  and  of  lan- 
guage. Their  HyinpathicH  had  been  with  the  CreelvH  in  their  long  controversy  with 
(ieorgia,  but  their  a(!tion  during  the  period  of  wiiieh  we  are  about  to  Hpeak  appears 
to  have  ariHcii  from  internal  diHsatisfaetion.  In  an  elaborate  report,  made  February 
\),  18150,  and  conmiunicated  by  the  I'reHitlcnt  to  Congress,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Seini- 
nolcH  were  not  satislied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  eonehided  at  Payne's  Landing, 
May  9,  1882.  For  this  dissatisfaction  they  bad  excellent  reasons.  Its  extent  and 
importance  were  not  then  known.  The  dilliculty  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  in  any 
of  the  reports  n\ade  by  the  agents,  and  the  government  was  ignorant  of  it.  On  their 
failure  to  comply  with  their  treaty  agreement  to  remove  to  the  West,  and  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  granted  for  that  purpose,  troops  were  concentrated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Seminoles,  and  the  local  commander.  General  Clinch,  was  directed  to  organize 
companies  of  regulars.  In  February,  18.'J;"),  he  was  authorized  to  draw  from  the 
North  six  additional  companies,  four  of  which  were  artillery.  A  spirit  of  restlessness 
was  evinced  by  the  Indians  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  yeveral  outrages 
occurred  while  keeping  up  the  communications  between  fort  and  fort,  and  it  was 
ap[)rehended  that  the  Creeks  secretly  participated  in  this  feeling  of  animosity.  In 
November,  (ieneral  Clinch  having  reported  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  out 
volunteers  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  he  was  authorized  to  deliver  arms  from 
the  public  stores  for  their  equipment.  The  maintenance  of  the  lines  of  comnuinica- 
tion  between  distant  posts,  separated  by  a  wilderness  country,  interspersed  with  dei'j) 
creeks,  and  fre(]uently  with  dense  thickets  and  hammocks,  was  a  difficult  and 
hara.ssing  service.  The  lines  were  attacked  at  various  points,  and  the  defiles  and 
(luagmires  offered  singular  facilities  for  the  |)rosccution  of  the  Indian  mode  of  war- 
fare. Fort  King,  the  head-(iuarters  of  the  army,  was  situated  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Fort  Brooke,  on  Tampa  Bay,  the  Withlacoochee  River  intervening.  The 
Indians  burned  down  a  bridge  over  a  deep  stream,  within  six  miles  of  Fort  Brooke, 


'  The  uaiiio  Svuiinulo  designates  their  onsuiiiptiun  of  tribal  independence,  and  was  intended  to  be  deroga- 
tory in  itu  first  application  by  the  Creeks.  It  may,  as  more  or  less  censure  is  intended,  be  rendered  "  sepa- 
ratists, refractory  men,  rebels,  or  refugees."  The  period  of  the  separation  is  uncertain.  They  withdrew  from 
the  parent  tribe  either  while  residing  on  the  Altaniaha,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  Creeks  had  reached 
the  eastern  terminus  of  their  migration.  When  the  Scuinoles  left  the  upland  valleys  of  Alabama  and  Georgia 
they  withdrew  to  the  intricate  recesses  of  the  interior  lakes,  lagoons,  hammocks,  and  everglades  of  Florida. 
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but  it  was  ri'built.     At  this  time  there  were  upwartls  of  six  liuiulred  regular  troops 
iu  tlie  field. 

Tlie  Seuiiuoli's,  or  Miolvosaukies,  occupied  all  the  extensive  range  of  country 
lying  between  the  Cape  of  Florida  on  the  south,  the  St.  Mary's  River  on  the  north, 
and  the  IVrdido  on  the  west.  Inchiding  women,  children,  and  negroes,  the  estimated 
number  of  Indians  was  three  thousand,  four  hundred  or  I've  hundred  of  whom  were 
lighting-men, — an  under-estimate,  as  events  i)roved. 

A  mail-carrier  had  been  nnirdered  in  August  within  six  miles  of  Tampa  I>ay, 
Charles  Emathla,  a  chief  friendly  to  emigration,  had  been  .scalped,  the  Mickosaukics 
were  ho.stile,  and  held  a  strong  jxjsition  on  the  Withlacoochee  lliver,  the  Tallassees 
were  accu.sed  of  holding  secret  councils,  and  the  Pea  Creek  baml  were  engaged  iu 
continual  depredations.     The  aspect  of  alfairs  was  extrenu-ly  threatening. 

While  matters  Avere  in  this  position,  on  the  23d  of  December,  Major  Francis  L. 
Dade,  with  a  detachment  of  two  companies,  one  six-pounder,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  military  stores  and  supplies,  nuirched  from  Fort  Brooke,  on  Tampa  Bay, 
for  Fort  King,  distant  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  the  route  lying  through  an 
unsettled  country.  The  entire  force  nuuibered  one  hundred  muskets.  The  first  day 
he  halted  at  a  stream,  distant  seven  miles  from  Fort  Brooke,  called  the  Little  Ilills- 
boro  Biver,  the  bridge  over  which  had  been  burned  by  the  hostile  Indians  and 
subse(]ueutly  rebuilt.  The  following  day  he  jirogresscd  six  miles,  reached  the  Big 
Withlacoochee  on  the  27th,  and  on  the  2Hiii  arrived  at  the  delile  where  he  was  way- 
laid by  the  Ii'.;Iians,  distant  sixty-live  miles  from  Fort  ]>rooke.  IIo  was  attacked 
about  ten  o'chx-k  on  the  morning  of  the  2Stli.  It  appeared  that  the  Indians  had 
narrowly  watciied  his  march,  disturbing  his  barricades  at  liiglit,  but  kee]iiug  out  ol 
sight  on  his  flanks  during  the  day,  until  he  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
Withlacoochee,  wl)"re  one  hun('.red  Pea  Creek  warriors,  under  the  negro  Harry,  and, 
as  has  been  estimated,  more  than  double  that  nundx'r  of  the  Mickosjiukies,  and  of 
the  bauds  of  Kufaulas  and  Alalias,  (iiider  the  chiefs  Little  Cloud  and  Alligator, 
forujcd  an  ambusnide  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  column,  marching  in  ordinary 
open  order,  was  suddenly  attacked  on  all  sides  with  sliowCiS  of  .irrows  and  balls. 
Major  Dade  and  nearly  half  his  command  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Those  who  survived 
took  shelter  behind  trees,  while  Lieutenant  Basinger  poured  in  five  or  six  rounds  of 
canister  upon  the  Indians,  which  checked  them  for  a  time,  and  they  retired  behind  a 
small  ridge.  Under  the  direction  of  Captain  (Jardiner,  the  soldiers  at  once  began  to 
construct  a  breastwork  of  pine-trees.  Soon  the  Indians  returned  and  opened  a  cross- 
fire upon  the  work  with  deadly  eU'ect.  About  two  o'clock  the  last  man  fell,  and  the 
Indians  rushed  into  the  defenceless  breastwork. 

Lieutenant  Basinger,  after  being  fiit'illy  wounded,  had  his  throat  cut  by  a  negro. 
The  most  horrid  butchery  occurred.  Several  of  the  wouiuled,  who  knew  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy,  appealed  for  their  lives  in  vain:  the  cry  for  (juarter  was  an-^wered  by 
the  knife  or  tomahawk.  Not  an  oflicer  nor  any  of  tiie  command  es<'aped,  cj:  'Cpt  two 
soldiers  who  crejit  off.  After  being  badly  wounded,  itut  yet  remaining  perfectly 
conscious,   they   lay   motionless   among   the  dead    until   an    opportunity  offered   for 
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escaiK'.     Some  nccounts  estimate  the  American  loss  at  one  hundred  and  twelw;  men. 
Tlio  Indians  had  three  killed  and  five  \V(,unded. 

Such  was  tlie  massacre  (fur  battle  it  was  nut)  uf  the  Withlacooehce,  the  news  of 
which  operated  like  an  electric  shock,  and  made  as  deep  an  impression  on  the  Amer- 
icans as  the  massacre  at  Cabul  did,  in  after-times,  on  the  British  in  India.  An  ollicer 
writing  from  Furt  Bi'uuke  un  the  1st  uf  January,  four  ilays  after  the  sanguinary 
event,  says,  "Such  are  the  Indian  combinatiuns  that  it  is  not  considered  practicable 
to  force  or  keep  open  a  comnMinication  with  Fort  King  with  less  than  a  well  appointed 
and  instructed  force  o''  one  thousand  men.  Tliree  out  ol  four  bridges  are  destroyed, 
and  two  fords  are  very  dillicult,  and  the  country  nuiy  generally  be  described  as  a 
series  of  ambuscades  and  defiles." 

On  the  31st  of  December,  General  Clinch,  with  two  hundred  regulars  and  a  large 
force  of  militia  voluntecirs,  inarcheil  to  the  Withlacooehce,  and  fouglit  a  sharj)  action 
on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  near  the  scene  of  Dade's  defeat,  with  the  same  Indians, 
who  manifested  a-  much  determined  intrepidity  as  th''y  had  previously  evinced.  Tlie 
regulai-s  and  twenty-seven  volunteers  had  crossed  the  river  when  the  attack  began. 
Tlie  Indians,  led  l)y  Osceola  and  Alligator,  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
latter  were  protected  by  a  heavy  hainmuck  and  scrub,  and  poured  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  troops,  wlio,  iii'ter  b(;ing  twice  repulsed,  in  a  linal  charge  succeeded  in  routing 
them.  Tiie  regulars  lust  four  killei".  and  twenty-live  wouni'^d.  The  volunteers  had 
iifteen  wounded. 

It  is  dillicult  to  dej)ict  the  commotion  created  in  Florida  by  these  events.  The 
Indians  attacked  every  defenceless  house  and  plantation,  murders  and  conilagratiuns 
devastated  tiie  country,  and  the  accounts  of  the  atrocities  of  the  savages,  were  they 
collated,  would  lill  a  buok.  "The  newspapers,"  says  a  writer  from  St.  Mary's,  in 
(Jeorgia,  under  date  of  January  ]('),"  iiave,  pi'rhaps,  abundantly  informed  yon  to 
what  a  deplorable  situation  we  are  now  reduced.  The  temporizing  i)olicy  of  General 
Tiiumpson,  the  Indian  Superintendent,  and  the  icnbearance  of  our  government,  have 
set  the  niercih'ss  savages  upon  our  plantations,  our  crops,  and  our  dwellings,  and 
really  1  do  nut  sec  what  is  to  become  of  us  and  this  country  if  military  succors  do 
nut  imnu'diately  arrive.  The  hxlians  seem  to  be  fully  bent  on  the  most  determined 
resistance,  and  in  the  action  on  the  Withlacouchee  dis])layed  a  lirmness  and  despera- 
tion nevir  exceeded  in  the  history  uf  Indian  >varfare," 

A  simultaneous  uutbreak  took  place  throughout  Florida.  On  the  28th  of  De- 
cend)er,  tiie  day  of  Dade's  massacre,  a  jiarty  of  ten  men  were  dining  with  llodgers, 
the  sutler  at  Fort  King,  in  a  dwelling  distant  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
t'le  bluck-huuse,  when  they  were  sudiienly  beset  and  iired  on  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
A  hinidred  sh(!ts,  it  is  estimated,  were  discharged  thnaigh  the  opci;  window,  by  whicli 
the  host,  who  was  Miting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  four  uf  his  guests,  w(>re  killed. 
Among  the  latter  were  General  Thumpson,  the  Indian  Agent,  Lieutenant  Cunstantine 
Smith,  U.S.A.,  and  twu  utlu-rs.  Five  persons,  who  lied  to  the  furt,  esca]ied.  The 
oHicials  and  attendants  sought  refuge  in  a  hammock,  but  weve  shut  down  i)efure  tiiey 
reached   it.     The  cook,  a   negro  woman,  who   hid   herself  liehind  a  barrel,  and  sue- 
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ceeded  in  I'ffecting  her  escape,  witnessed  all  the  burbarities  coniniitted.  Osceola,  who 
Avas  the  loader  of  the  party,  entered  first,  upset  i"  table,  gazed  sternly  round  for  a 
moment,  and  tlien  went  out.  The  body  of  Thompson,  the  agent,  was  found  to  have 
been  pierceil  with  lift'.'en  bullets,  and  sixteen  enteretl  that  of  Kodgers.  The  Indians 
scalped  all  tiie  dead  to  the  very  ears,  and  then  beat  in  their  skulls. 

Jictween  the  day  of  the  massacre  and  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  January  a  wide 
extent  of  country  was  made  a  scene  of  desolation.  Houses  were  burned,  the  occu- 
l)ants  killed,  cattle  and  stock  driven  off,  the  mail-routes  interrupted,  ana  a  general 
l)anic  and  confusion  created. 

The  causes  which  originated  this  Wi'r  become  apparent  when  attention  is  directed 
to  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  mental  reservations  of  the  Indians.  By  the  treaty 
negotiated  at  Payne's  Lamling,  on  the  Ockhnvaha,  May  "J,  18;>2,  the  8eminoles  ceded 
their  lands,  and  all  claims  to  lands  which  they  held  in  Florida,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  to  them  of  a  yearly  annuity  of  $lo,4U0.  They  also  agreed  to  send  a 
ilelegation  of  their  most  respectcil  chiefs  to  view  the  terr.'tory  oll'ered  them  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  ascertain  whetl'.er  the  Western  Creeks  would  allow  the  Semi- 
noles  to  rejoin  them.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  the  improvements  left  in 
Florida  should  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  their  cattle  be  estimated  and  ptiid 
for,  and  ihe  blacksmiths'  .services,  sanctioned  by  a  prior  treaty,  be  continued  to  them 
in  tlie  West.  J'rovisiun  was  made  that  each  person,  on  reaching  the  new  location, 
shuuKl  receive  a  blanket  and  a  home-spun  frock,  and  an  additiomd  annuity  of  ifo(XK) 
per  year  for  fifteen  yeai's  was  to  be  divided  among  them.  Claims  having  been  made 
on  them  for  runaway  slaves  i'rom  the  Southern  i)lantations,  $7000  were  allowed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  demands.  Under  the  seventh  article  of  this  treaty  they  agreed 
to  removi'  witliin  three  years,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  United  States,  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  su2»plied  with  one  year's  subsistence  in  the  new  territory.  A  treaty  concludrd 
willi  the  Creeks  at  Fort  (iibson,  March  28,  IS;!:?,  provided  for  the  rclicl  trilie  an 
amph'  country.  The  Seminoles  living  north  of  the  boundary-line  designated  liy  the 
treaty  of  Cam])  Moultrie  began  to  remove  to  the  West,  but  these  removals  proceeded 
slowly,  being  delayed  by  embarrassments.  At  the  close  of  the  time  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  May  1>,  l.s;>2,  it  having  been  decided  that  the  emigrants  should  proceed  by 
nater  across  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  to  their  Western  home,  vessels  for  their  transporta- 
tiuii  arrived  at  Tampa  Bay,  and  their  sjieedy  embarkation  was  urged.  Throughout 
the  year  IS.'}.")  there  aj^kared  to  be  strong  objections  to  emigration  on  the  part  >  I" 
nil  tlie  principal  Seminole  bands,  and  they  linally  refused  to  go. 

In  a  fidl  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  War  Departnunt,  February  0,  IHiJd, 
tliis  neneral  dissatisliiction  with  the  treatv  of  I'avne's  J^andinji;  is  the  cause  assi";ned 
ivy  the  war.  In  its  prosecution  geographical  phenomena  singularly  favored  the 
cause  of  the  Seminoles,  and  it  may  i)e  liguratively  said  that  the  country  itself  fought 
I'oi'  them  ;  every  swamp  and  hammock  was  a  fortress. 

rnipic.-tioiiably  this  war  was  waged  on  tlie  p;,rt  of  the  United  States  goveriinieiit 
to  ol)l;iin  possession  of  the  la'ids  of  the  natives,  but  it  arose  primarily  from  a  desire 
to  rcdufc  to  slavery  the  wairiors  of  Florida,  and   finm  the  determinatiini  of  South 
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Carolinii  luul  Georgia  not  to  iiermit  the  existence  so  nciir  their  borders  of  an  asylum 
for  fugitive  shives. 

Nature  has  rendered  the  jicninsulaof  Flori(hi  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  Indians. 
Its  tangled  morasses,  its  dense  and  impenetrable  hammocks,  and  its  serpentine  streams 
form  so  many  natural  defences  against  Euroj)ean  enemies ;  and  sj)ontaneous  means 
of  subsistence  are  abundant.  The  rivers  are  the  haunts  of  vast  numbers  of  water- 
fowl, the  adjoining  sea.s  abound  in  turtle,  and  the  soil  yields  a  profusion  of  vegetable 
nourishment  in  the  coontie-])lant,  which  allurds  a  kind  of  sago,  known  locally,  but 
incorrectly,  as  arrow-root.  Cattle,  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
found  to  reproduce  on  the  pniirie  meadows  with  great  rapidity.  The  Florida  war 
was  a  contest  waged  against  geographical  and  climatic  laws.  To  elude  the  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  in  these  labyrinths  was  so  easy  a  matter  that  an  Indian  hidden  in  a 
hammock  could  not  be  discovered  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet. 

Successive  commanders,  (Jenerals  (Jaines,  Scott,  and  Call,  having  failed  to  i)ro- 
duce  any  appreciable  result  in  Florida,  the  task  was  assigned  to  General  Jesup,  who 
began  a  vigorous  cann)aign  in  1837.  A  succession  of  defeats  soon  convinced  the 
Indians  that  they  co"!d  not  longer  Maintain  themselves  against  the  United  States 
forces,  and  by  the  2;)d  of  June  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  them,  including 
Micanopy,  their  head  chief,  under  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Fort  Dade,  March  0, 
1837,  came  in  i)re])ared  to  emigrate,  and  had  caini)ed  near  Tampa,  where  twenty-iive 
transports  had  been  stationed  to  take  them  to  Arkansas.  Fverything  was  in  readi- 
ness, when  suddenly  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  ^lickosaukies,  aj)peaiiHl 
upon  the  scene,  and  either  forced  or  j)ersuadcd  the  entire  number  lo  leave  the  camp 
and  lake  refuge  in  the  everglades.  Various  cause;;  contributed  lo  bring  about  this 
result.  Many  negroes  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Indians,  and  were  liable  to  be 
returned  to  their  owners,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  if  the  emigrraion 
should  take  place.  The  younger  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  whom  wa.s  Osceola,  were 
anxi"us  to  defeat  the  emigration  j)roject,  and  the  latter  had  the  address  to  make  them 
credit  such  absurd  stories  as  tlu.t  once  embarked  their  throats  w  ud('  all  Ik  cut. 

' '  'unteers  from  the  neighboring  States  were  now  called  out,  and  active  hostili- 
'.^-,   •'•!>!  Ii  had  ceased  while  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Fort  Dade,  were  resumed. 

■>,t.>l-  ',•  Osceola  and  Coe-IIajo,  who  had  come  to  Fort  Peyton  for  an  interview 
Willi  0  leiul  Ilernandci',,  were  .seized  by  General  Jesup's  order,  upon  the  ground  of 
their  ni'  '  g  ea{)itulated  at  Fort  Dade  in  Alarch  previous,  and  imj)risoned  at  Fort 
Augustine.  On  December  25,  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  President  of  the 
I'nited  Slates,  fought  the  severe  battle  of  Okeechobee,  against  about  four  hundred 
Indians  undn  Alligator,  Ilalleck-Tustenugge,  and  Coacooche,  wlunn  he  routed  and 
pursued.  His  loss  wa.s  twenty-s'x  killed  .nid  one  hundred  and  twelve  wounded. 
The  Indian  loss  was  comparatively  sli;-''r.  Taylor  succeeded  Jesup  in  the  chief 
command  May  1  ">,  1838,  and  after  two  years  of  harassing  service  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Armistead.  This  ollicer  was  in  turn  relieved,  in  May,  1841,  by  Colonel 
\''illiam  J.  Worth,  making  the  eighth  cduimander  sent  out  to  close  the  war. 

V  >il<  i'Ial)ly  the  nnister-spiril   of  this  war  was  As-se-se-ho-lar,  or  Black  Drink, 
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coiiiinonly  called  Osccolii,  or  Powell.  lie  was  <a  liaU'-hreod,  and  when  a  ehild  had 
been  taken  by  his  niotlier,  who  was  of  the  ("reek  trilu",  U)  Florida,  and  lived  near  Fori 
King,  lie  was  ab(»ut  thirty-three  years  of  age  when  eaptiired,  antl  was  of  niediuni 
size  and  of  resoiuto  and  manly  bearing,  with  a  clear,  frank,  and  engaging  eoiin- 
tenanee.  By  his  linnness  and  audacity  he  forced  the  nation  into  a  war  which  a 
large  niajorit}'  were  averse  to,  anil  cither  broke  up  every  attempt  at  negotiation  or 
prevented  its  fuUilmcnt.  lie  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  leadi'rs  at  Dade's  mas- 
sacre, but  was  delayed  by  his  jiarticipation  in  the  affair  at  J'ort  King,  previously 
narrated,  and  respecting  which  we  have  the  following  explanation  : 

While  on  a  visit  to  Fort  King,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  trading,  the  wife  of  Osceola,  in  the  presence  of  Agent  Thompson, 
Wiis  seized  as  a  slave.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  but, 
having  negro  blood  in  her  veins,  :  •  biw  pronounced  her  a  slave.  Osceola  became 
frantic  with  rage,  but  was  instant  1}  >  md  placed   in   irons,  while  his  wife  was 

hurried  away  to  slavc-hclding  [)oIlutii  ■  lie  remained  six  days  in  irons,  when, 
(jicneral  Thompson  says,  he  became  penitent,  and  was  released.  From  the  moment 
when  this  outrage  was  committed,  Osceola  swore  vengeance  upon  Thomi)son  and 
those  who  assisted  in  the  perjK'tration  of  this  crime,  and  the  Florida  war  commenced. 
lie  or  some  of  his  friends  kept  constant  watch  on  Thompson's  movements,  and  soon 
found  an  oppoitunity  for  vengeance. 

He  was   in   the   battle  of  the  Withlaeooehee,  and 
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le  attack  upon  .Micanopy, 
where,  within  sight  of  the  fort,  he  attacked  in  an  open  Held  upwards  of  one  hundred 
regrlars  supported  by  a  field  piece.  His  capture  liy  (icncral  .lesup  while  under  tiie 
feanction  of  a  (lag  of  truce  was  a  tiagrant  violation  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 
Dignilied  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  Osceola  showed  himself  a  brave  and  at  the 
.same  time  cautious  leader  upon  l'ic  Held.  It  is  said  that  he  instructed  his  warriors 
in  their  predatory  incursions  to  spare  the  women  and  children.  I'pon  bis  removal 
to  Charleston  he  became  dejected,  pined  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  died  of  a  broken 
heart  (January  oO,  18158).  He  was  buried  just  outside  of  the  principal  gatt'way  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  where  u  monument  marks  the  resting-place  oi'  this  native  patriot  and 
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Okeechobee  was  the  last  great  light  in  which  the  Indians  were  engaged.     Their 
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opportunity  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  unarmed  inhabitants.  Murders  were 
committed  by  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Tallahassee  and  St.  .Viigu>tiiic.  Tliis  stale 
of  things  continued  with  brief  intervals  of  (piietncss  until  the  spring  of  IS  11,  when 
\\'orth  was  assigned  to  the  command.    No  ollicer  ever  entered 
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iiig  field  in  which  to  ae(piire  distinction.     All   the  best   ollicers  o 

of  them  experienced  in  Indian  warfare,  had  failed  to  coiwpier  the  Indians,  who  were 
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lions  for  murder  and  riipino.  Fully  coinprclK'nding  tlic  task  before  him,  tlie  now 
I'ommander  at  onee  organiziul  lii.s  force  in  the  mosi  eHeetive  manner,  establishing 
his  head-quarters  a':  Fort  King.  Simultaneous  movements  against  the  Indians  took 
j>laee  in  everj  district,  breaking  up  their  camps  and  destroying  their  crops  and 
stores.  Every  swamp  and  hammock  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  was 
visited,  and  the  band  of  llalleek-Tustenuggo  was  routed  out  of  the  AVahoo  swamp. 
The  detachments  continued  scouting  the  country  twenty-five  days.  Six  hundred 
men  were  engaged,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  ol)liged  to  be  sent  to  the  hospi- 
tals, the  mercury  averagitig  80°.  The  capture  of  Coacoochee,  June  lo,  was  so  well 
improved  by  Worth  that  during  the  month  of  August  his  entire  band,  two  hundred 
in  number,  at  that  chief's  j)ersuasion,  came  in  and  surrendered.  In  Octol)er  a  com- 
bined land  and  naval  expedition  was  made  through  the  Everglades  and  the  I'ig 
Cypress  swam]),  the  Indian  stronghold,  where  Ar])eika  and  the  Prophet  held  supreme 
connnand.  Their  huts  were  burned,  their  fields  devastated,  and  they  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  Indians  now  saw  that  no  hiding-place  was  secure,  and  that,  with  a 
vigilant  and  energetic  conunander  like  Worth  to  deal  with,  they  had  no  further 
hope.  Parties  of  them  sued  for  j)eace,  came  in,  and  were  from  time  to  time  for- 
warded to  Arkansas. 

ICarly  in  1842,  General  Worth  made  a  final  effort  to  capture  ITalleck-Tustenugge 
and  his  band.  This  cunning  and  vindictive  chief  had  hitherto  baflled  every 
detachment  sent  after  him.  lie  was  now  l)rought  to  bay  and  surrounded  in  the 
Pilaklikalia  swamp,  and  here,  in  April,  1842,  the  last  important  action  of  the  war 
was  fought.  The  troops  charged  the  hammocks  with  great  gallantry,  and  received 
the  fire  of  the  Indians,  who  discharged  their  rilles  rapidly  but  soon  broke  into 
small  parties  and  escaped.  The  band  was  shortly  afterwards  captured  by  Colonel 
(Jarland  while  attending  a  feast,  and  a  little  later  its  chief  was  secured  by  General 
Worth.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  yet  taken  towards  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close.  The  surrender  of  Tustcnugge,  Octiarche,  and  Tiger-Tail  had 
removed  nearly  all  the  Indians  from  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  East 
Florida,  when  the  capture  of  Pascoffer,  with  his  entire-  band,  on  'he  Ocklockonnee, 
by  Colonel  Hitchcock,  entirely  relieved  .Middle  and  Western  Florida.  No  other 
Indians  now  remained  in  the  State  except  those  under  Arpeika  (Sam  Jones),  an 
aged  sub-chief,  and  Bowlegs,  who  were  in  the  limits  assigned  them  south  of  Pea 
Creek  ;  and  the  credit  of  finally  closing  this  terrible  war  was  justly  attributed  to  the 
rare  combination  of  (pialifications  for  the  work  manifested  by  the  gallant  Worth. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  with  great  economy  of  life  and  treasure,  he  had 
solved  a  problem  which  lia<I  baflled  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors.  The  war  was 
closed  by  oflicial  proclamation  August  14,  1842,  having  lasted  nearly  seven  years, 
at  a  cost  (»f  u[)wards  of  nineteen  million  dollars.  Of  regular  troops,  including  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  oflicers,  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  had  died  during  the 
contest.  A  few  Indians  still  remain  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  State,  supporting 
themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
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REMOVAL    OF    THE    CHEHOKEES— OPPOSED    BY     THE     ROSS 

PEACEABLY   BY   GENERAL  SCOTT. 


PARTY— EFFECTED 


Two  obstacles  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  plan  of  removal  had  existed  for 
several  years,  one  of  which  was  the  difficulties  between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks. 
The  treaty  concluded  with  the  Creeks  at  Indian  Springs  on  February  12, 1825,  had 
been  the  source  of  much  discord,  having  been  negotiated  without  the  full  consent  of 
all  the  chiefs  who  should  have  participated  in  it,  and  ratified  only  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  Presidential  term,  before  the  objections  to  it  were  made  known  or 
fully  understood.  Mr.  Adan)s,  in  his  first  message,  expresses  his  intention  to  com- 
municate to  Congress  a  special  message  on  the  subject,  and  also  respecting  the  general 
feeling  of  tiie  Cherokees.  Causes  of  dissension  hod  been  created  with  two  of  the 
principal  tribes  such  as  had  not  before  occurred  in  our  Indian  history.  After  tlie 
lapse  of  seven  years  the  Creek  question  wiis  virtually  adjusted  by  the  treaty  signed 
at  Washington  on  March  24, 1832,  but  the  difficulties  were  not  terminated.  By  tliis 
treaty  they  ceded  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississipj)i,  making  personal  reservations 
for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  but  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  to  comply  with  its 
terms. 

The  Cherokee  nation  Ird  been  divided  in  oj  anion  on  the  subject  of  emigration 
since  the  year  1817,  at  which  period  tiie  Western  Cherokees  removed  to  the  West. 
The  treaty  of  New  Echota,  concluded  December  29,  1835,  together  with  the  policy 
of  emigration,  liad  created  two  distinct  and  violently  antagonistic  parties,  one  of 
which  favored  the  removal,  and  the  other  opposed  it.  The  leader  of  the  latter  was 
John  Ross,  the  ruling  chief,  who  wa.s  supported  by  many  other  chiefs,  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  tribe.  Being  attached  to  their  residence  by  historical  associations 
dating  back  to  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  the  country,  possessing  a  fertile  soil,  and 
enjoying  a  mild  climate,  amid  a  district  of  hill  and  dale  whose  scenic  beauty  is  rarely 
surpassed,  this  party,  having  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  civilization,  were 
averse  to  exchanging  it  for  territories  beyond  the  Mississippi  with  the  character  of 
which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted  and  regarding  the  climate  of  which  they  were 
in  doubt.  Congress  had,  by  a  resolution  passed  in  March,  1835,  ottered  f5,(XX),0(X) 
to  the  Cherokees  for  their  lands.  December  29,  1835,  a  treaty  assenting  to  the 
government  policy  was  formed  at  New  Echota  with  the  Jiarty  favoring  exchange 
and  migration,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Afajor  Ridge.  This  treaty  threw  the 
nation  into  a  tumult  of  excitement,  and  a  numerous  delegation  visited  Washington 
to  oppose  its  ratification  by  the  Senate.  While  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  under 
discussion  at  Washington,  Congress  granted  !|()0(),(XX)  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
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the  incidental  expenses  of  their  removal,  and  to  meet  sundry  contingent  claims  which 
it  was  apprehended  might  arise  therefrom.  The  Western  Cherokees  also  appended 
their  approval  of  the  measure,  without  claiming  any  interest  in  the  fiscal  provisions 
of  the  compact.     In  this  form  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  May  23, 1836. 

The  malcontent  party  of  the  Cherokees  denied  the  validity  of  the  treaty,  averring 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  should  not  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  which 
they  had  not  given  their  consent,  and  which  they  alleged  had  been  surreptitiously 
negotiated.  The  minds  of  the  iieojilo  were  intensely  excited,  one  party  contending 
that  the  removal  policy  would  be  their  destruction,  and  the  other  that  it  would  prove 
their  salvation.  The  public  press  of  the  United  States  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
being  governed  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  by  their  adhesion  to  existing 
parties,  and  by  the  different  views  they  entertained  of  the  true  policy  to  he  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  future  disposition  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Ross  and  his  coadjutors  had  made  an  agreement  with  a 
functionary  of  the  government,  long  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1824,  to  accept  for  the 
Cherokee  lands  and  claims  situate  east  of  the  Mississippi  whatever  sum  the  Senate 
might  award,  on  the  submission  of  the  question  to  that  body.  The  Senate,  to  whom 
the  question  was  eventually  submitted,  awarded  $5,000,000,  and  on  this  basis  the  treaty 
of  New  Echota  was  negotiated,  but  not  with  Mr.  Ross  and  his  colleagues.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  negotiations  certain  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Ross,  and  he  became  apprised  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  not  only  concurred  with  the  malcontent  party  of  the  Cher- 
okees in  their  ideas  of  aboriginal  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
but  approved  of  their  reluctance  and  refusal  to  exchange  their  lands,  and  deemed 
the  compensation  awarded  by  the  Senate  inadequate.  Individuals  of  high  moral  and 
legal  standing  in  the  North  pronmlgated  these  views,  in  which  they  were  supported 
by  a  part  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  It  was  affirmed 
that  an  agent  of  the  jiarty  in  the  North  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  administration 
visited  the  Cherokees,  held  interviews  with  the  malcontent  chiefs,  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  resistance  to  the  government.  The  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  New  Echota  thus  assumed  the  character  of  resistance  to  the  legal  officers 
of  the  government  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  the  tribe.  When, 
therefore.  Commissioners  Carrol  and  Schermerhorn  visited  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  offered  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  five-million  basis,  the  Ross  party  declined  to 
negotiate.  The  authority  of  these  commissioners  was  at  one  time  questioned  and 
denied,  and  at  another  time  their  character  was  unjustly  assailed.  Finally,  the  Ridge 
party,  who  regarded  the  compensation  offered  as  amply  sufficient,  and  believed  the 
removal  policy  to  be  one  suited  to  ailvance  their  permanent  prosperity,  concluded  the 
treaty,  and  thus  the  Cherokees  became  divided  into  Rossites  and  Ridgeites,  a  division 
which  produced  a  state  of  discord  eventually  terminating  in  the  shedding  of  blood. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  delegation  proceeded  to  Washington  to  oppose 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  the  treaty  lay  before  the  Senate  from  December 
until  May,  that  an  increase  of  $000,000  was  granted  to  cover  expenses,  and  that  the 
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full  iissont  of  the  Wostcrn  Cherokecs  was  obtaincil,  who  were  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
meiusurc  and  to  wcloouie  their  brethren  to  the  West.  During  the  attendance  of  this 
delegation  of  the  Rossites  at  Washington,  they  evinced  the  morbidly  suspicious 
character  of  the  red  man,  who  doubts  when  he  should  decide,  and  hesitates  when  he 
onglit  to  act.  It  is  stated  that  when  it  was  intimated  to  the  liossites  by  a  Senator  in 
tiie  confidence  of  the  administration  that  a  new  treaty  might  be  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Ross  and  his  party  if  he  should  propose  it,  true  to  their  native  instincts,  the 
Cherokecs  a.ssumed  the  position  that  such  a  measure  if  contemplated  should  be 
officially  and  pro  forma  comnninicated.  The  influence  of  the  delegation  at  AVash- 
ington  may  be  deemed  to  have  procured  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  to  defray  tiie 
expenses  of  their  emigration,  but  Congress  deemed  the  $5,000,000  an  adequate 
allowance  for  the  territory  relinquished.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  addition  to 
this  sum  the  nation  was  gratuitously  furnished  with  an  ami)le  domain  in  the  "West 
of  a  fertile  character,  and  abounding  in  all  the  requisites  for  an  agricultural  colony, 
the  compensation  awt'^ded  by  this  body  cannot  but  be  considered  as  not  only  liberal, 
but  munificent. 

The  ordinary  method  of  negotiation  through  agents,  commissioners,  and  governors 
having  been  resorted  to  without  any  beneficial  result,  troops  were  ordered  into  the 
field,  under  commanders  of  acknowledged  repute.  There  was  no  occasion  for  a  war 
of  extermination.  Generals  Gaines,  Jesup,  Scott,  Taylor,  and  others,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted,  kept  the  Indians  in  check,  and  evinced  their 
abilities  by  their  conciliatory  yet  firm  mode  of  operation. 

Every  year's  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokecs  and  other  malcontent  trii)es 
only  increased  the  difficulties  interposed,  and  allowed  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
time  to  originate  new  causes  for  procrastination. 

To  overawe  the  malcontents  and  give  support  to  the  government  authorities,  four 
thousand  men,  nearly  the  entire  disposable  force  of  the  army  at  that  time,  were  kepi 
in  the  field.  Not  only  was  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  protracted  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  but  the  difliculties  with  the  Cherokecs  arising  out  of  the  treaty 
of  New  Echota  at  this  time  reached  their  culminating  point.  The  Rossites  refused 
to  remove  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  and  this  party,  being  a  majority  of  tlie 
nation,  assumed  a  position  of  defiance  to  the  government.  The  Senate  had  originally 
assessed  the  value  of  their  lands  at  .fo,000,0(X),  and  after  great  deliberation,  and  tiie 
allowance  of  $000,000  more  to  cover  claims  for  improvements  and  for  expenses 
of  removal,  ratified  the  instrument.  It  then  became  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  see  that  these  treaty  engagements  were  comj)licd  with,  and  not  sufi'er 
them  to  be  overslauglu.'d  by  a  system  of  factious  delays  and  wily  subterfuges.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  compensation  was  not  ade(piate  or  liberal.  A 
territory  of  greater  extent  and  equal  fertility,  situated  in  a  fine  climate,  and  abound- 
ing in  all  necessary  facilities  for  an  affiuent  agricultural  community,  was  granted  to 
tiuiii,  in  addition  to  the  award  of  $5,000,000.  This  new  territory  Wi'st  being  under 
no  State  or  Territorial  jir-isdiction,  their  own  institutions  and  laws  could  be  estal)- 
lished  and  enl'orced,  and  the  Indian  mind  and  character  have  ample  scope  for  devel- 
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opinent.  No  new  system  of  jmlicy  wiis  iiitrochicuil  by  govornmoiit ;  it  wan  merely 
desired  to  enibrcc  the  old.  The  course  of  the  i)rw'('(liiig  adiuiuistration  hud  boon 
marked  by  foresight,  c'oiiii)reheiisioii,  decision,  and  a  regard  lor  the  advancement  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  people  of  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  having  earnestly  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees,  (Jeneral 
Scott  was  ordered  to  the  Cherokee  country  to  enforce  the  treaty  stipulations  and 
preserve  order  during  their  transportation, — a  delicate  and  dillicult  duty,  which  the 
excellent  judgment  of  that  officer  enabled  him  to  perform  with  decidetl  success. 

By  the  treaty  ratified  May  2'S,  18130,  the  Cherokees  had  stipulated  to  remove 
within  two  years.  Early  in  the  year  18;J7,  several  parties  of  the  Kidgeites  had  suc- 
cessfully emigrated  to  their  new  location,  and  had  been  received  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit  by  the  Western  Cherokees.  These  parties  in  the  aggregate  were  estimated  to 
number  six  thousand,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  still  renuiined.  After  the  arrival 
of  General  Scott,  and  the  disposition  of  his  forces  at  suitable  jjoints  of  observation, 
it  was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  day  for  decision  had  arrived. 

On  the  2;iil  of  July,  in  a  general  council  of  the  nation,  it  was  resolved  to  j)roi)ose 
to  the  commanding  general  that  they  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  migration,  and 
delegates  were  appointed  to  communicate  this  request.  To  this  the  general  rci)lied 
apj)rovingly,  if  certain  conditions  necessary  to  insure  it  were  agreed  to,  the  migration 
to  begin  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  parties  to  succeed  one  another  at  intervals 
not  excee<ling  three  days.  These  terms  being  assented  to,  and  the  stipulation  being 
rei)eatcd  that  the  migration  must  commence  on  the  1st  of  September  and  be  termi- 
nated by  the  20th  of  October,  reservations  being  made  for  the  sick  and  sui)erannuated. 
General  Scott  demanded  estinuites  of  the  expenses  attending  these  removals.  The 
Cherokees  furnished  details,  estimating  the  removal  of  each  thousand  persons  at 
$05,880,  and  proposed  that  the  Indians  emj)loy  physicians.  To  this  he  assented, 
although  he  criticised  some  of  the  items,  adding  that  the  entire  expense  of  their 
migration  would  be  j)aid  out  of  an  appropriation  of  Congress,  the  surplus  of  which 
was  directed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Cherokees,  thus  furnishing  them  an  incentive  for 
their  economical  expenditure  of  the  sum. 

This  arrangement  being  entered  into,  the  removal  was  made  undor  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ross.  On  reaching  the  Mississippi,  the  parties  ascended  it 
to  th(!  junction  of  the  Arkansas,  and,  following  the  latter,  in  due  time  arrived  at 
their  new  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  No  disturbance  occurred  at  any  point  on 
the  route,  and  they  conducted  this  exodus  of  the  tribe  with  order  and  proi)riety.  In 
this  nuinner  twelve  thousand  Cherokees  were  removed,  which,  added  to  the  six  thou- 
sand who  had  migrated  during  the  previous  year,  coincides  with  the  former  estimate 
of  their  population  at  eighteen  thousand. 

Thus  was  a  nu'asure  finally  accomplished  which  had  kept  the  country  in  turmoil 
for  several  years  and  threatened  serious  results.  The  conduct  of  General  Scott  was 
entitled  to  commendation,  but  the  initiative  of  this  final  movement  was  due  to  a 
higher  cpiarter.  A  delegation  of  the  Cherokees  visited  Washington  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  called  on  the  Secretary  of  War.     Mr.  Poinsett  told  them  that  the  most 
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strenuous  efforts  of  the  administration  would  be  exerted  to  prevail  on  the  Southern 
States  interested  in  their  removal  to  retrain  from  pressing  them  inconveniently  and 
from  interfering  with  their  migration ;  that  this  migration  should,  if  they  desired, 
be  conducted  by  their  own  agent*);  that  he  thought  the  entire  expenses  of  it  should 
be  borne  by  the  United  States,  and  that  a  military  escort  should  be  provided  for 
them  while  on  the  route.  Mr.  Van  13uren  sanctioned  these  terms,  and  received  the 
delegation  with  great  courtesy.  lie  recommended  to  Congress  that  an  adequate 
j)rovision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  removal  in  such  a  spirit  of 
liberality  and  good  will  as  should  justly  mark  all  the  national  dealings  with  that 
peoj)le.  The  result  was  an  apj)roi)riation  of  $1,147,007.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  success.  General  Scott,  therefore,  did  not  go  to  the  Cherokee  country  with  his 
hands  tied,  but  was  enabled  to  dispense  the  liberality  of  the  government  in  a  manner 
at  once  just  and  munificent.  The  Rossites  were  conciliated,  and  they  emigrated  to 
the  West  comidetely  pacified,  and  entertaining  friendly  feelings  towards  the  United 
States. 

The  removal  of  the  Cherokees  and  of  the  Creeks  was  an  act  done  in  violation  of 
treaties  made  by  the  United  States  government,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians.  The  State  of  Georgia  determined  upon  the  deed,  defied  the  govern- 
ment, and  forced  it  to  adopt  and  carry  out  its  policy. 


CHAPTER   VIIT. 

EMiailATION  OP  TIIK  TRIBES,  CONTINUED— THEIR  CONDITION— RAVAGES  OF  THE 
SMALLPOX— DISCORDS  BKTVVKKN  TIIK  EASTERN  AND  WESTKRN  CHKROKEKS 
— BOUDINOT  AND  THE  RIDOES  ASSASSINATED— CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  DKCADK 
OP  COLONIZATION. 

The  removal  of  the  friendly  portion  of  the  Seminoles  was  intrusted  to  General 
Jesiip  about  the  middle  of  February,  1836.  The  friendly  portions  of  the  tribe 
separated  themselves  from  the  h.ostile,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
fled  for  protection  to  the  military  jwst  at  Tampa  Bay.  On  the  10th  of  April,  four 
hundred  and  seven  persons  were  enrolled  and  muste/ed  preparatory  to  embarking  on 
the  transports  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  West.  Of  this  number,  three 
lunulred  and  eight  arrived  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  on  the  5th  of  May. 

After  the  commission  of  hostile  acts  by  the  Creeks,  their  removal  was  also  in- 
trusted to  the  efficient  management  of  General  Jesup.  Under  contracts  which 
secured  them  every  comfort  and  the  attention  of  careful  emigrant  agents,  they  were 
located  at  different  points  in  the  Indian  colony  in  bands  of  twenty-three  hundred, 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  thirteen  hundred,  leaving  behind  seven  hun- 
dred warriors  to  operate  against  the  Seminoles. 

The  removal  of  the  Creeks  was  commenced  through  the  influence  of  the  chief. 
Holy  Mcintosh,  under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Mcintosh  treaty,  concluded 
February  12,  1825,  as  modified  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  January  24, 
182G,  and  finally  determined  by  the  treaty  entered  into  at  Washington  March  24, 
18;}2.  During  the  year  the  respective  emigrant  parties  arrived  in  the  Territory  and 
were  satisfactorily  located  on  their  lands.  The  agent  remarks,  "  They  have  a  rich 
country,  and  those  that  emigrated  with  Mcintosh  have  been  engaged  busily  in 
making  corn ;  they  usually  have  a  large  surplus,  as  high  some  years  as  thirty  thou- 
sand bushels,  besides  stock  of  every  description.  As  there  is  now  a  large  emigration 
coming  into  the  country,  they  will  find  a  sale  for  all  they  have  to  sell." 

The  nunjber  of  the  Choctaws  was  then  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand  in  all,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  in  the  Territory,  or  in  the  process  of  ren  ■  al  to  the 
fine  tract  of  country  they  had  acquired  in  it.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  they 
turned  their  attention  to  labor,  in  which  they  evinced  striking  proficiency.  They 
adopted  a  form  of  government  which  was  administered  by  an  elective  council  and 
presiding  magistrates,  and  had  a  written  code  of  laws.  They  introduced  the  culture 
of  cotton,  erected  cotton-gins,  planted  large  fields  of  corn,  raised  horses,  hogs,  and 
cattle,  which  were  pastured  on  the  prairies,  erected  smiths'  shoj^s,  and  pursued  various 
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iiirc'liimical  trades.  Tlicy  coiidiu'tcd  tlicir  own  incrcaiitili'  oporationH,  importing 
large  Htockn  (»f  goods,  for  wideli  tliey  cxelianged  llieir  prodnets. 

in  is;}.")  a  census  of  the  Clierolvees,  east  of  t\w  Mississippi,  placed  tlieir  nnndxT 
nt  eiglitoen  tlionsand.  Tiie  Western  (^licrokecH  lia<l  segregatetl  tlieniHclvoH  from  thcs 
nation  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  treaties  of  tinly  H,  1MI7,  and  Keltrnary  27,  IHll), 
after  wliieh  lime  liiey  had  emigrated  to  the  West  in  parties  under  tiieir  own  organi- 
zation, and  settled  on  the  lands  which  were  assigned  to  them.  At  the  cm  when  tlu^ 
ccuHUs  was  taken,  thene  Western  Chcrokces  constituted,  to  a  great  extent,  a  Hcparatc 
nationality.  The  government  agent  in  his  report  represents  tiiem  as  gradually  pro- 
gressing in  civilization  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  dcj)ictH  their  society  an 
containing  many  intelligent  men.  lie  remarks  that  they  raised  corn,  heef,  pork, 
Bhcep,  etc.,  to  ii  considcrahle  extent,  and  that  in  travelling  through  their  c(aintry 
one  might  l)e  (piite  comfortahly  entertained.  >rany  of  them  engaged  in  trade  with 
their  own  peojtlc.  They  had  some  mills  erected,  and,  with  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
a  portion  of  it  finely  watered,  they  hade  fair,  with  frugality  and  temperance,  to  heeomo 
a  leading  trihe.  In  this  report  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees  arc  stated  to 
liave  (Collectively  seventeen  churches  within  their  territorial  limits, — viz.,  ten  in  the 
(-hoctaw,  four  in  the  Cherokee,  and  three  in  the  Creek  country. 

Regarding  the  other  and  for  the  most  part  minor  tribes,  the  report  gives  data  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis.  The  Scminolos,  who  had  recently  arrived,  were 
reported  to  he  in  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  Indian  country,  and, 
with  their  local  advantages,  could  soon  prosper.  The  Osages,  an  indigenous  people, 
were  still  adtlicted  to  the  eluise,  raised  no  corn  except  what  their  women  cultivated, 
hunted  the  hufl'alo,  and  stored  the  jerked  meat  for  winter  use.  They  are  slated  to 
have  little  or  no  stock,  all  their  extra  means  of  support  heing  derived  from  their 
annuities.  The  Quapaws,  advantageously  located  on  the  hanks  of  the  Neosho,  were 
in  possession  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  sections  in  one  jdace,  surveyed  and  marked 
off,  adjacent  to  the  Cherokees  and  Osages.  The  Senecas,  and  the  mixed  hand  of 
iSenecas  and  Shawnecs,  had  (}0,()()0  acres.  The  Senecas  of  Sandusky  had  ('»7,(K)() 
acres.  These  lands  adjoined,  and  were  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  Senecas  cul- 
tivated the  soil,  and  had  a  mill  in  operation,  which  was  of  great  .service  to  them. 

Nine  trihes  were  located  north  of  the  district  just  mentioned.  They  were  the 
relics  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Kickapoos,  Kansas,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  IVorias, 
Kaskiiskias,  and  Ottawius.  These  nine  trihes  had  then  an  aggregate  population  of 
four  thousand  four  hundre(l  and  sixty-seven  souls.  The  Shawnees  and  Delawares, 
who  are  agriculturists,  were  industrious,  temperate,  and  thrifty,  possessed  a  fertile 
country,  and  were  supplied  with  schools,  shops,  mills,  and  churches.  They  now  suc- 
cessfully cultivate  the  various  cereals,  and  raise  large  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs.  The  Kickapoos  hcgan  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture  in  183/5,  and  hofh 
men  and  women  lahor  assiduoii-ily.  The  Kansas,  like  the  Osages,  are  indigenous, 
and  live  hy  the  chase.  The  small  hands  of  the  Weas,  I'iankeshaws,  IVorias,  and 
Ottawas  arc  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  niaiuicrs,  hahits,  dress,  and  deportment  of 
all  the  agricultural  trihes  and  hands  denote  a  decided  advanct!  towards  civilization. 
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Tho  general  remilt  of  the  negotiatioiiH  with  the  Iiidians  (hiring  eiglit  yearn  prior 
to  Jannary  1,  1S:{7,  wiw  tlie  eeHHion  of  !);{,l<)l,n;{7  .u'leri  by  the  triin'M,  for  wiiicli  tiie 
Hnni  of  $2(1,!)H2,()(;h  wiw  i)ai(l,  together  with  tho  grant  to  them  of  ;{2,;W1,(KK)  aeren 
westof  tlie  MisHiHHippi,  valued  at  ^40,'17(>,2">(),  tho  total  compensation  amounting  tlum 

to  |(;7,-i.w,;5iH. 

In  1H;57  the  tribes  and  reninantH  of  tribes  still  residing  east  of  tho  Mississippi 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  diseussion  of  tho  question  of  their  removal,  and  the 
hope  of  improving  their  soeial  eondition  by  the  acceptance  of  hinds  in  the  West 
induced  them  to  make  fre(iuent  treaties.  A  retrospect  of  tho  succession  of  those  is 
essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  their  history. 

Tho  important  treaty  of  cession  made  at  Washington  March  28,  18;}G,  by  tho 
Ottawas  and  Chippowas,  and  the  beneficial  eirectw  of  it  on  tho  affairs  of  those  tribes, 
caused  their  more  westerly  brethren  and  kinsfolk,  on  the  Upjuir  Mississipjti,  to 
meditate  seriously  on  pursuing  tho  same  course.  Tho  Ojibwas'  comprised  an  infinity 
of  bands,  scattered  over  an  immense  surface  of  territory.  A  treaty  with  the  Western 
and  Northern  bands  of  these  people  was  concluded  by  General  Henry  Dodgo  at  St. 
Peter's  on  July  29, 1837.  By  this  treaty,  in  which  tho  Pillager  tribe  of  T.eech  Lake 
is  first  introduced  to  notice,  the  Chippewa  nation  ceded  tlu;  country  from  a  point 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  Crow  Wing  Iliver  with  the  Mississippi,  to  tho  head  of 
Lake  St.  Croix,  and  thence  along  the  ridgo  dividing  th(  Ochasawa  River  from  a 
northern  tributary  of  Chippewa  Kiver,  to  a  point  on  the  latter  twenty  miles  below 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Fhimi)eau.  From  this  point  the  cession  absorbed  the  whole 
Ciiippewa  boundary  to  tho  lines  of  tho  Menomonies,  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Sioux 
Hi  vers. 

This  important  compact  ceded  a  large  part  of  the  present  area  of  Southern  Min- 
nesota, with  its  valuable  pineries,  fertile  prairies,  beautiful  lakes,  and  flowing  rivers. 
l?y  this  cession  the  tribes  .secured  an  annuity  of  f;58,000  for  twenty  years,  )>ayablo  in 
money,  goods,  and  provisions,  besides  obtaining  the  services  of  mechanics  anil  farmers 
and  a  suj)ply  of  agricultural  imj)lomcnts.  Tho  sum  of  $70,000  wius  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  $100,000  to  be  divided  among  their  half-breed 
descendants. 

This  treaty  collected  into  one  group  families  and  bands  of  the  same  stock  who 
had  wandered  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  of  country,  comprising  the  far- 
reaching  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  almost  illimitable  steppes  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi. 

The  Chippowas  of  Saginaw,  in  Michigan,  by  a  treaty  concluded  December  20, 
181)7,  ceded  their  lands  in  the  region  of  the  Flint,  Shiawassee,  Tittabawassee,  and 
Saginaw  Rivers.  By  this  treaty  tho  United  States  granted  them  the  entire  i)ro- 
ceods  of  tho  sales  of  their  lands  in  tho  public  land-office,  together  with  an  amount 

'  Tliis  torin  liiis  been  Anglicized  by  the  term  Chippewa;  Ojibwa  or  Otchipwe  more  pearly  expresses  the 
native  pronunciation  obtaining  in  the  most  remote  bands.  The  original  term,  it  is  said,  refers  to  the  power  of 
virility. 
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of  fertile  lands  in  the  Wc8t  eqnal  to  those  ceded,  and  an  animal  apju-ojuiation  for 
seliools  and  agrit'ultnral  jnirposes  while  resident  dnring  a  limited  period  in  the 
country.  The  Saginaws  had  previously  been  regarded  a.s  refugees  from  varimi.-, 
bands  of  the  Algonkin  stock.  Their  eenlral  location  had  been  occupied  in  former 
times  by  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Sacs  or  Sauks;  hence  the  term  Sauk-i-nong,  from 
which  originated  the  name  Saginaw.  About  the  year  1712  the  Sacs  united  with  the 
Foxes  and  made  an  attack  on  the  French  at  Detroit.  Th*'  failure  of  the  attempt  of 
these  two  restless  and  warlike  tril)cs  drove  them  at  firs-:  to  the  banks  of  the  stream 
since  known  as  the  Fox  lliver  of  Wisconsin,  whence  they  afterwards  migrated  to  the 
west  of  the  Misussippi. 

On  the  17tli  of  January,  1887,  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  entered  into  a 
treaty,  under  t'le  auspices  of  the  United  '-tntes,  which  ])rovided  that  the  Chickasaws 
should  be  located  in  a  separate  distru't  of  the  Choctaw  territory,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  should  enjoy  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  with  them,  except  only 
in  questions  relative  to  their  fiscal  afliiirs.  In  consideration  of  this  location,  and  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  them,  the  Chickasaws  agreed  to  pay  tb.e  Choctaws 
$r)3(),()(X);  !^l)0,(M)0  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaiiuler  to  be  invested 
by  the  United  States  in  stocks  for  their  benefit,  under  prescribed  regulations.  Tins 
initial  step  towards  the  reuni';ii  of  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language  is 
important  as  foreshadowivig  a  further  and  final  tribal  reunion. 

The  tendency  of  afli!iated  tribes  to  coalesc  after  long  periods  of  separation,  weary 
wanderings,  and  disa-trous  adventures,  was  first  demonstrated  ip  the  history  of  the 
Irocjuois,  who,  we  are  ii  f>rmed,  in  ancient  limes  warred  furiously  agaii.st  each  other. 
By  the  confederation,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  Mohawks,  <  "aeidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  a  native  power  was  '-reateil  which  made  itself  feared  an<l 
respected  'v  the  other  triiies;  and  at  the  period  when  the  colonies  were  sent  West 
they  held  a  position  among  the  other  savage  tribes  which  fully  verilied  the  axiom 
that  in  union  there  is  strength.  Nothing  analogous  to  this  organization  existed 
among  the  Algonkins,  such  as  the  New  Kngland  tribes  and  the  Illinois.  These  had 
no  pnl)lic  council  or  general  convocation  of  tribes  where  important  (juestions  r<'lative 
U)  tlieii  political  affairs  were  discussed.  The  Dakota  tribe  is  alsct  composed  of  dis- 
cordant materials,  there  being  no  controlling  organization  for  the  public  welfare,  each 
band  iieing  the  sole  jmlge  (*f  what  it  considers  right  and  |iolitic. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  coalesced  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  tribes  iiciiig  so  closely  mijicd 
by  the  ties  of  language,  intermarriage,  customs,  and  by  local  influences,  that  they 
have  preserved  the  co-tribal  relation. 

Very  similar,  and  weakened  ■  iily  by  their  (lis|iersion  over  the  wide  country  they 
occupy,  i-'  the  coalescence,  or  social  league,  existing  between  the  Cliipi)ewas,  Ottawas, 
and  I'ott  iwatomies. 

The  year  181)7  was  marked  by  the  migration  of  separate  colonies  from  the 
llidgeite  Cherokees,  the  Creeks  of  (ieorgia,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  the 
Soulh.  From  tlu;  Northern  section  of  the  I'nion,  emigrant  parties  of  the  I'oltawato- 
inies  and  Ottawas  departed  for  the  West.     There  were  sli" 
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the  Wyaiidots,  of  Ohio,  tho  Mononionics,  Stockbridgcs,  Munsees,  and  Oiioidas,  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Iroquois,  of  New  York,  tho  Miamis,  of  Indiana,  and  the  Chippowas, 
of  Lake  Superior. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  General  Scott,  September  15,  1832, 
immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  Sac  war,  tlie  Winnebagoes  ceded  their  lands 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  State  of  AVisconsin,  and  accejjted  a  location  west 
of  that  river,  on  a  tract  designated  in  the  treaty  as  "  the  Neutral  Ground ;"  a  fine 
district  of  ciuntry,  abounding  in  game,  and  possessing  a  very  fertile  soil,  situated 
between  the  ferritory  of  the  Sioux  and  that  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  As  Wisconsin 
fdled  up  with  a  white  impulation,  and  the  jjosition  of  the  Winnebagoes  as  a  hunter 
tribe  became  more  and  more  inconvenient,  they  were  urged  by  the  local  authorities 
to  remove  to  the  Neutral  Ground,  which  they  hesitated  to  do  from  a  dread  of  being 
embroiled  in  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  wars  constantly  raging  between  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  and  the  Sioux.  Strenuous  exertions  were  uiade  by  the  government  to  quell 
these  hostilities,  and  the  removal  of  the  Winnebagoes  was  finally  effected  during  the 
year  1837.  A  treaty  was  concluded  witli  the  Saginaw  Chippewas,  of  Michigan,  on 
the  2()th  of  l)ecend)er  of  this  year,  by  which  the  tribe  ceded  their  reservations  in 
that  State,  and  agreed,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  on  a  tract  designated,  to  remove 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississip|)i. 

In  1834  the  Mianiis  had  ceded  their  lands  on  the  Wabash  for  a  heavy  consider- 
ation, and  agreed  to  remove  West;  but  this  treaty,  which  was  communicated  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  for  their  approval,  was  not,  owing  to  certain  modifications 
rc(piiring  tiie  concurrence  of  the  Indians,  finally  confirmed  by  the  Senate  until  the 
close  of  till'  session  of  18)57. 

In  order  to  protect  tlu'  emigrant  tribes  on  the  South  and. West,  treaties  were 
coneluded  on  the  2oth  of  May  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Kiowas,  Katakas,  and 
Takawaros,  of  the  prairies,  and  friendly  relations  were  established  with  the  Coman- 
ches,  or  Niufias,  of  Texas,  a  powerful  and  dominant  tribe  in  that  (piarter. 

The  removal  of  the  ("iierokees  in  a  i)eaeeful  and  eonciliat(,ry  manner  produced  a 
favorable  efl'ect,  altl.ough  the  other  events  of  the  year  1838  were  of  equal  interest  to 
the  public  mind.  Positions  recpiiring  energy  of  action  were  taken  by  several  tribes. 
The  Pottawatomies  of  Indiana  ceded  their  l;,;.ds  in  183)>,  and  ai;reed  to  remove  West, 
Indiana  and  tlie  adjoining  Stateof  Illinois  having  fdled  up  very  rajiidly  with  settlers 
on  their  northern  borders,  the  rich  prairies  and  fine  conunercial  marts  and  outlets 
])resenting  great  attractions  to  an  enterprising  pt'ople.  Tiiis  tribe,  Ix'ing  the  recipient 
of  large  annuities,  was  counselkHl  by  the  traders  and  o  icr  interested  persons  to 
remain  where  it  was,  that  the  distribution  of  these  Sisms  might  be  made  in  the 
country.  The  emigrant  agent,  finding  his  operations  impeded,  and  fearing  an  out- 
break and  c()nse([uent  bloodshed,  called  on  the  Governor  of  Indiana  for  aid,  who 
authorized  (Jeneral  John  Tipton  to  raise  one  hundred  volunteers  to  assist  t'c  agent 
in  tbe  removal  of  the  Indians.  This  duty  was  promptly  performed,  and,  from  the 
report  of  tbat  olliccr,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Pottawatomies  were  delivered  to 
the  emigrant  agent  on  llu'  Illinois  on  tbe  ISth  of  September;  tiuse  were  sent  West, 
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escorted  by  dragoons  to  preserve  order,  and  safely  conveyed  to  their  locatioii,  every 
attention  being  paid  to  their  heaUh,  comfort,  and  convenience.  Such  as  were  over- 
fatigued  by  the  rapidity  of  the  marclies,  and  were  sickly,  or  invalids,  were  allowed 
to  ride  the  horses  of  the  dragoons  while  the  men  walked. 

There  were  removed  during  this  year  410G  Creeks,  chiefly  comprising  the  families 
of  the  warriors  of  this  tribe  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Florida  war,  177  Choc- 
taws,  4(500  Chickasaws,  151  Chij>povv'as,  and  1G51  Appalachicolasand  Florida  Indians, 
making  an  aggregate  of  29,451).  The  Winnebago  Indians,  of  Wisconsin,  evinced 
great  tardiness  and  unwillhigness  to  leave  the  country.  The  isolated  tribes  in  the 
(settlements  became  entangled  with  associations  which  it  is  diflicult  for  a  people  of  so 
little  decision  of  character  to  abahdon.  This  tribe,  by  a  treaty  mad'^  at  Washington 
on  the  28th  of  October,  renewed  the  engagements  entered  into  and  endorsed  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Rock  Island  in  18:52,  after  the  close  of  the  Sac  war,  and  agreed 
to  remove  to  the  Neutral  CJroural  in  eight  months.  As  this  limitation  expired  in  the 
winter,  they  solicited  ])crmis(<i(,'ii,  ami  were  allowed,  to  remain  in  AV'iseonsin  until 
B]>ring.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Saginaws  by  the  Acting  Superintendent 
of  Michigan,  guaranteeing  them  the  niininuim  prices  for  their  lands  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  December,  18i}7,  a  nu'asure  necessary  to  prevent  combinations  to 
control  the  sales,  which  were  desigi.ed  to  be  exclusively  for  their  benefit. 

The  Superintenilent  of  Indian  Alliiirs  for  Michigan,  in  hia  annual  report  for  this 
year,  makes  the  following  allusions  to  the  Saginaws: 

"This  isolated  triljc  has  lived  down  to  the  present  time  with  all  the  essential  traits 
common  to  tlie  darkest  period  of  their  history.  They  are  heady,  bad-tempered,  fond 
of  driidc,  and  savage  when  under  its  influence.  Yet  they  are  a  peoj)le  of  strong 
mental  traits,  of  iiulependent  and  genenms  feelings,  and  vwirmly  attached  to  their 
ancient  mode  of  living  and  superstitions.  They  sjieak  a  well-characteri/ed  dialect 
of  the  Chippewa  language,  holding  nearly  tb'>  same  relation  to  the  great  Algic  fiunily 
of  the  North  that  the  Seminoles  do  t'"  'he  C  reeks  of  the  South.  Their  country 
aj)pears  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  other  tribes.  They  succeeded  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Sauks,  who  were  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  have  brcn 
observed  for  at  least  a  century  to  have  had  a  ruling  chief,  who  exercised  more  of  the 
powers  of  a  dictator  than  is  usual  with  the  other  tribes.  They  are  known  to  have 
indulged  their  predatory  and  warlike!  propensities  by  participating  in  the  scenes  of 
attack  and  plunder  which  marked  the  early  settlements  of  Western  Virginia,  IVnn- 
sylvauia,  and  Kentucky. 

"The  cimntry  o-cupied  by  the  Saginaws  is  fertile,  densely  woofled,  and  abounds 
in  streams  afl'onling  valuable  water-power.  It  is  still  but  sparsely  settled,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  lands  are  taken  up  the  natural  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians 
must  diminish,  although  it  is  stated  that  jutrtions  of  the  |)ublic  lands  west  and  north 
of  llie  Tittabawassce  will  ailbrd  a  theatre  for  hunting  for  many  years.  The  recent 
ratiiication  by  tlu'  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  January  14,  KS:)7,  with  this  tribe,  extin- 
guishes their  title  lo  all  tiieir  possessions  in  Michigan,  saving  the  right  to  live  for 
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five  years  on  two  of  the  ceded  reservations  on  Saginaw  Bay.  In  1837  this  tribe  lost 
three  hundred  and  fll'ty-f'our  persons  by  the  smallpox,  of  wliom  one  hundred  and  six 
were  men,  one  hundred  and  seven  women,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  chihlren. 
Their  j)re&ent  population,  by  a  census  jiust  completed,  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  whom  are  males,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  females,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  youths  and  infants.  In  1837  their 
corn-fields  were  either  damaged  or  wholly  destroyed  by  high  water  in  the  Saginaw 
and  its  tributaries. 

"The  department  maintains  for  them  a  sub-agent,  an  interpreter,  a  blacksmith 
and  assistant,  and  one  principal  and  several  subordinate  farmers.  They  ap])ear  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  philanthropists,  having  np  to  this  date  neither  schools  nor 
teachers  of  any  description." 

On  the  0th  of  November  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  Miamis  at  the  forks 
of  the  V/abash,  by  which  this  tribe  ceded  170,000  acres  of  reservations  in  that 
(piarter,  for  which  they  received  $o3o,000.  They  were  compensated  for  all  buildings 
and  improvements,  and  furnished  by  the  United  States  with  a  location  in  the  Indian 
Territory  west  of  the  Mississip]>i,  "  sufficient  in  extent,  suited  to  their  wants  and 
wishes,"  and  contiguous  to  that  occupied  by  the  tribes  which  emigrated  from  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They  agreed  to  send  a  delegation  to  explore  the  country 
proposed  to  be  given  them,  their  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  government.  This 
treaty  and  exploration  led  to  the  eventual  removal  of  this  tribe,  once  the  terror  of 
the  West,  and  so  numerous  and  warlike  that  during  AVashington's  administration 
they  defeated  successive  armies  under  llarmar  and  St.  Clair,  and  fur  years  prevented 
the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  West.  This  trilie  finally  migrated  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  diminished  in  numbers,  degraded  in  morals  and  habits,  wanting 
in  industry,  and  lacking  education,  but  allluent  in  govci'iimcnt  funds  and  annuities. 
After  their  final  defeat  by  Wayne,  in  17U4,  they  sul>  '<il  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  one  of  tlie  i  irliesi  valleys  uf  tjie  West, 
abounding  in  game  and  all  the  requisites  for  Indian  subsistence.  Tin  y  pursued  the 
usual  course  of  hunters,  being  satisfied  if  the  exertions  of  the  ycii;  ill'orded  them  the 
means  of  living,  little  heeding  that  they  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  :  m  in(lu>trioii- 
population  and  finally  supplanted  by  them.  In  this  thoughtless,  careless,  idle  man- 
ner they  lived  in  the  Wabash  Valley  until  their  lanils  became  valuable.  They  began 
to  cede  their  territory  in  1800,  and  continued  that  course  in  1814,  1818,  18l'*'  and 
down  to  the  date  of  their  removal,  liut  the  large  sums  they  received  throu:.  this 
channel  had  the  effect  to  destroy  their  self-reliance  and  native  inde[)endence  of 
character,  to  degrade  them  in  habits  and  morals,  to  introduce  disease,  and  to  h  ad 
in  every  way  to  a  rapid  depopulation.  This  tribe,  which  in  17(!4  was  estimate*!  in 
its  divisions  at  five  thousand  souls,  or  one  thousand  warriors,  and  at  the  comim  i 
ment  of  the  American  llevolution  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  or  seveniccn 
liuiidred  and  fifty  .«ouls,  wius  reduced  at  the  time  of  its  removal  to  about  seven  hun- 
dred persons,  and  when  a  census  of  the  tribe  was  taken  in  1850  it  had  dwindled  to 
five  hundred  souls,  who  were  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  $44,000. 
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Tlio  suninier  of  1837  is  inomoral)lc  in  Indian  history  for  tlic  visitation  of  one  of 
those  cahimities  wliich  have  so  much  reduced  the  Indian  popuhition, — viz.,  the  ravages 
of  the  smallpox,  which  then  swept  through  the  Missouri  Valley.  Tlie  disease  was 
introduced  ar.'ong  them  froui  a  steamhoat  which  ascended  that  river  from  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  in  July.  On  the  15tli  of  that  month  the  disease  made  its  appearance 
in  the  village  of  the  Mandans,  great  numhers  of  whom  fell  victims  to  it.  Tlience  it 
spi'cad  rapidly  over  the  entire  country,  and  trihe  after  trihe  was  decinuited  hy  it. 

The  Mandans,  among  whom  the  pestilence  commenced,  are  stated  to  have  been 
reduced  from  an  estimated  population  of  sixteen  hundred  souls  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five."  The  ^linnetarees,  or  Ciros  Ventres,  out  of  a  population  of  one  thou- 
sand persons,  lost  one-half  their  numlicr.  The  Arickarees,  nund)ering  three  thou- 
sand, were  reduced  hy  this  pestilence  to  lifteen  hundred.  The  Crows,  or  LIpsarokas, 
lost  great  numbers,  and  the  survivors  suvetl  themselves  by  a  rapid  retreat  to  the 
mountains.  The  Assiniboins,  a  j)eoi>le  roughly  estimated  at  nine  thousand,  were 
swept  off  by  liundreds.  The  Crees,  living  in  the  same  region,  and  numbering  three 
thousand  souls,  sutfered  in  an  equal  degree.  The  disease  aj)])ears  to  have  at  length 
exhausted  its  virulence  on  the  Blackfeet  and  Bloods,  a  numerous  and  powerful  genus 
of  tribes.  One  thousand  lodges  are  rei)orted  to  liave  been  desolated,  and  left  stand- 
ing, without  a  solitary  inhabitant,  on  the  ])rairies,  once  the  residence  of  this  proud 
and  warlike  race, — a  sad  memorial  of  this  dreadful  scourge. 

Visitors  to  these  regions  during  the  year  when  this  Ivead  j)estilenee  was  raging 
there  /eitresent  the  Indian  country  as  being  truly  d.'solate.  Women  and  children 
•were  met  wandering  al)Out  without  j)rotec'ion,  or  seated  near  the  graves  of  their 
lnisl»ands  and  parents,  uttering  pitiable  lamentations.  Howling  dogs  roamed  about, 
seeking  their  nuusters.  On  every  side  was  desolation,  and  wrecks  of  mortality  every- 
where presented  themselves  to  the  view.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  Indians, 
after  recovering  from  the  disease,  when  they  saw  how  it  had  disligured  their  faces, 
tlirew  themselves  into  the  Missouri  Iliver. 

The  dissensions  between  the  antagonistic  jiarties  of  the  Cherokees,  called  the 
Rossites  and  Ridgeites,  originated  by  the  treaty  of  Xew  Echota,  reached  their  crisis 
during  the  year  18:!!).  The  smothered  dislikes  and  hatred  of  four  years  burst  forth 
with  a  fierceness  which  threatened  to  drendi  the  Territory  with  blood.  The  brutal 
nnirder  of  the  Ridges,  father  and  son,  and  of  Klias  l?(indinnt,  will  long  remain  as 
foul  blots  on  their  tribal  escutcheon,  for,  however  igiiurant  iIm  Kastern  Cherokees 
may  have  been  of  moral  law  and  the  theory  of  government,  mt  pii-a  can  shield  them 
from  censure  {\>r  the  assassination  of  their  fellow-men  on  account  of  political  dissen- 
sions or  difl'erences  of  <ipinion. 

The  Western  Cherokees,  who  had  emigrated  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Jeircrson's 
administration,  and  fixed  their  resideiu-e  in  Arkansas,  as  early  as  1817,  had  estab- 
lished  a  form  of  government  and  ailopled  written   laws.     When   the  treaty  party 


'  In  1830  this  triliu  waH  re|Hir(fil  to  the  Imiiuii  Oflicu  as  huvin;:  u  pupulatiun  of  3200.     In  18ij2  the 
Dumber  rcturiiuJ  was  .'iS.').     .Mr.  Cutlin  wu8  luistukcD  when  he  reported  il»  uxlinetiun. 
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mignitcd,  uiidor  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Ridge  and  Boudinot,  lliey  united  with 
the  old  settlers,  and  lived  contentedly  under  the  established  order  of  things.  But 
the  niah'onteut  party,  who  migrated  with  Mr.  Ross  in  18;i<S,  went  thither  with 
enil)ittered  and  revengeful  feelings  against  the  treaty  party  and  the  old  settlers,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  the  existing  government  and  laws  of  the  Western  Cherokees. 
On  reaching  the  country,  the  Rossites,  finding  that  they  outnumbered  the  Ridgeites 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  at  once  became  sticklers  for  the  democratic 
doctrine  that  majorities  should  rule.  It  would  have  been  well  if  in  grasping  at 
power  they  had  not  forgotten  right.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
determined  not  only  to  ignore  the  old  form  of  government  and  laws,  but  to  establish 
new  ones,  and  to  compel  the  minority  to  submit  to  them,  right  or  wrong.  The 
Western  Cherokees,  however,  so  stoutly  contested  the  ground  that  within  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  a  desperate  feud  was  enkindled,  and  the  entire  country  was  plunged 
into  discord.  Neither  party  were  as  conciliatory  in  their  views  and  opinions,  or  in 
their  deportment  and  manners,  as  men  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  self-govern- 
ment ought  to  have  been,  and  neither  appear  to  have  duly  estimated  the  imi)ortance 
of  compromise  and  union.  The  words,  though  spoken,  had  no  phice  in  their  hearts: 
one  party  was  unyielding,  the  other  was  furious  and  aggressive. 

A  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  their  diflieulties  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Tukatokah  on  the  2()th  of  June,  1839,  which  remained  in  session  for  eight  or  nine 
tlays.  Its  discussions  were  exciting,  discordant,  and  bitter.  The  Rossites,  who  were 
in  the  majority,  resolved  to  hold  their  j)ower,  and  the  Ridgeites  determined  not  to 
succumb.  Wlien  it  became  evident  that  a  comj)romise  could  not  be  effected,  threats 
were  used,  whereupon  some  of  the  Ridgeite  chiefs  withdrew  to  their  homes,  and  the 
council  adjourni'd  without  effecting  anything  except  the  manifestation  of  a  deep  and 
settled  prejudice  on  both  sides,  and  of  the  irreconcilable  character  of  the  feud.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  evening  when  this  council  was  dissolved  a  secret  conclave  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Rdssites  was  held,  who  selected  forty  men,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  assassinating  the  leaders  of  the  Ridgeites,  the  party  who  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  New  Kchota,  of  the  28th  of  I)eceml)er,  182").  For  fourteen  years  thi> 
grudge  had  been  .lourished  in  the  hearts  of  the  malcontent  party,  until  it  at  last 
resulted  in  the  commission  of  a  cowardly  murder.  However  true  may  be  the 
assertion  regarding  the  session  of  this  dark  conclave,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  inhuman  am'  cruel  murders  of  Boudinot,  ami  of  the  Ridges,  both 
father  and  son,  were  perpurated.  Boudinot  was  in  the  act  of  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  bnihling.  wiien  he  was  accosted  by  four  Indians,  who  solicited  him  to 
visit  a  house  some  hundreds  of  yards  distant,  and  administer  some  medicines,  be 
being  a  physician.  With  his  usual  promptness  he  complied,  and  had  proceeded 
about  Indf  the  distance,  when  he  was  suddenly  assassinated.  The  fiends  were  not 
satislied  with  killing  him,  but  cut  him  into  pieces  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 
The  ycamger  Ridge  was  the  next  victim  of  this  secret  band  of  executioners.  lit; 
was  (Iraggi'd  from  his  bed,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  dispatched.  The  elder 
Ridge,  who  was  absent  on  a  visit  into  the  adjoining  limits  of  Arkansas,  was  waylaid 
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and  shot  l)y  persons  who  ot'cuijicd  an  oniinoncc  lu'sidn  tlio  road,  and  his  hody  wlicn 
dii-covi'icd  by  his  frionds  was  found  to  liavo  been  piiTccd  hy  live  lilU'-halls. 

This  violence  excited  great  commotion  in  the  nation,  and,  far  from  chocking 
the  zeal  of  the  llidge  party,  it  only  inflamed  it.  Discord  reigned  everywhere,  and 
Mr.  John  Ross,  who  was  accused  of  concerting  the  plot  of  the  assassination,  sur- 
rounded Ills  house  with  a  guard  of  five  hundred  of  his  adherents.  Several  chiefs  ol' 
tlie  opposite  party  took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Gibson,  where  they  were  pro- 
tected by  (jeneral  Arbuckle,  who  also  offered  a  refuge  to  Mr.  l{oss,  which  he  declined. 
In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the  coniniandant  of  the  fort  and  Mr. 
Koss,  the  latter  disclosed  a  subtle,  cautious,  and  evasive  2>olicy.  Extreme  positions 
wore  taken  by  both  parties,  evincing  a  bitterly  discordant  and  hostile  s])irit.  The 
darkest  of  the  ensuing  transactions  on  the  part  of  the  llossites  was  the  calling  of  a 
convention,  or  general  council,  conipo.sed  almost  exclusively  of  their  own  party, 
which  passed  a  resolution  granting  an  amnesty  to  the  nuirdcrers.  They  also  subse- 
quently declared  some  of  the  leading  liidgeites  outlaws.  These  proceedings  weri' 
disapproved  by  the  loi-al  military  and  oflicers  of  the  department,  whose  suggestions 
for  ellecting  a  reunion  were  unheeded.  The  government  at  Washington  instructed 
its  oflicers  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers,  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  directed  them  to  withhold  the  Cherokee  annuities  while  this  discordant 
state  of  society  existed. 

Mr.  Kdss,  having  evaded  any  direct  issue  in  the  correspondenco,  sought  to  procure 
an  investigation  of  the  matter  at  a  distant  point,  where  witnesses  could  not  be  so 
readily  summoned,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  his  brother,  Lewis  Koss,  and  two  other 
C'herokees,  to  Washington.  A  personal  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
olitained,  and  an  appeal  made  by  Lewis  Iloss  in  favor  of  his  l)n)ther,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  murders  as  i)rivate  acts,  and  of  the  decree  of  their  general  party  council 
extending  pardon  to  the  actors  therein  a.s  being  conclusive  of  the  matter.  lie  nrged 
that  an  investigation  shoultl  be  instituted  at  the  seat  of  government.  This  Mr. 
Poinsett  denied,  remarking  that  if  John  Ross  were  innocent  he  would  not  oj)pose  the 
arrest  of  the  murderers,  or  attempt  to  shield  them  ;  that  with  his  known  influence 
over  the  nation  he  might  have  j)revented  the  commission  of  the  savage  deeds;  but 
he  could  now  contribute  to  the  ends  of  justice  by  surrendering  the  criminals  whose 
liarl)arities  had  been  countenanced  and  themselves  exonerated  by  the  national  council. 
The  secretary  said  that  the  council  had  no  legal  right  to  sanction  a  violation  of  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  and  that  no  investigation  was  recpiired  so  long  as  John 
Ross,  the  chief  magistrate,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  murderers  to  justice.  He  was 
not  charged,  it  was  conceded,  with  having  ordered  the  murderers  to  perform  the 
criminal  act,  but  he  had  permitted  it  to  be  done  when  a  word  from  him  would  have 
spared  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood.  He  might  justify  himself  by  withdrawing 
his  protection  from  the  murderers  and  giving  them  u]i,  but  the  government  wouM 
continue  to  regard  him  as  the  instigator  and  abettor  of  these  foul  deeds  until  that 
was  done.  Mr.  I'oinsett  concluded  by  saying  that  the  majority  ought  to  rule  while 
guided  liy  law  and  principle,  but    that   they  had   by  their  cruel,  savage,  and  lawless 
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course  forfeited  iiU  right  to  govern  the  old  settlcrp,  who  were  in  a  minority;  that 
tiiey  liad  proved  tliem.selve.s  tyrants  in  the  worst  sense  of  tlie  term;  and  that  the 
government  woukl  not  for  a  moment  uphold  or  sanction  tyranny,  least  of  all  hrutal, 
savage  tyranny. 

The  ('lierokees  were  convulsed  hy  political  turmoils  for  some  years,  during  which 
unn)istakal)Ie  tokens  gave  evidence  tliat,  however  dissensions  might  prevail,  thi; 
ultimate  result  would  he  a  union  of  all  the  jarring  elements,  and  the  institution  of  a 
])ermanent  government.  Strong  wills  and  clear  minds  were  to  be  found  in  their 
C(mncils.  The  rivalries  and  jeah)usies  of  the  chiefs  had  heen  fearfully  excited  l)y 
the  transaction  of  New  Echota,  which  it  was  hoped  the  conciliatory  measures  of  tin- 
government  would  have  soothed,  hut,  like  a  violent  and  stuhhorn  disease,  the  evil 
could  not  be  cured  by  palliatives,  and  required  stronger  applications,  which,  while 
they  relieved,  at  the  same  time  infuriated  the  patient.  It  re(i[uired  tinie  to  quell 
discords  which  had  distracted  the  Cherokee  nation  to  the  centre,  and  the  result  has 
proved  that  time  was  the  true  remedy.  No  tribe  of  the  same  aggregate  i)opulation 
had  emigrated,  and  no  other  tribe  which  removed  to  the  Territory  had  been  so  long 
and  so  successfully  the  subject  of  instruction.  A  j)eople  who  had  invented  a  new 
alphabet,  who  had  long  participated  in  the  school  system,  who  had  learned  the  arts 
of  the  loom  and  sitindle,  and  who  had  reached  a  condition  of  domestic  society  and 
manners,  the  refinement,  tastes,  and  elegance  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
bright  example  of  Catherine  Brown,  could  not  lack  clearness  of  conception,  or  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  the  ])rinciples  of  right  and  wrong.  To  deny  this, 
as  there  was  a  Scottish  element  in  the  nation,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  aver  that  the 
mental  calibre  of  the  Scottish  j)eople  at  a  distinct  era  of  Caledonian  history  should  be 
judged  by  the  examples  of  Hob  Hoy  or  the  actors  in  the  brutal  atrocities  of  Glencoe. 

The  smaller  tribes  who  yet  lingered  in  the  States  may  be  regarded  as  occupying 
the  relative  position  of  boulders  \)\  the  geological  system.  They  had  been  removed 
from  their  natal  positions,  and  located  in  (piestionable  situations.  The  ilood  that 
swept  them  forward  before  its  resistless  waves  was  the  European  race,  and  it  seemeil 
doubtful  whether  they  would  ever  again  find  a  permanent  foothold  on  the  soil. 

One  of  these  boidder  tribes,  who  of  their  own  accord  sought  refuge  in  the  col- 
onized territory,  was  the  so-called  Stockbridges,  comprising  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Alohieans.  .\t  the  period  of  the  discovery  (tf  the  river  Hudson  (Chateniuc,  the 
]Mohican  of  their  own  vocabulary,  and  the  Cohahatatea  of  the  Inupiois)  this  people 
resided  on  its  western  banks,  op|iosile  to  and  south  of  Albany.  When  the  poj)ulation 
of  the  colonies  pressed  upon  them  they  crossed  the  Taconic  range,  and  concentrated 
their  people  in  the  valley  of  the  llousatonic,  in  Massachusetts,  where  for  years  they 
received  tuition  from  the  eminent  theologian  Eilwards.  They  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  during  the  Revidutionary  War,  their  services  as  runners,  Hankers,  and 
gun-men  having  been  highly  appreciated.  After  the  close  of  that  contest  they 
removed  to  the  \ipper  waters  of  the  Oneida  Creek  Valley  by  virtue  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Oneida  canton,  then  under  the  government  of  the  benevolent  Shen- 
andodi.     Aliout  the  year  1822  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Menonu.uies, 
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of  Wiscoiisin,  iind  siiltscquciitly  reii'ovc'd  to  mid  ncttlod  on  Fox  llivcr,  of  (jrccii 
J>iiy  ;  but  ten  or  twclvo  yours'  residence  in  this  (juarter  wiis  sullieieut  to  satisly  tiu  in 
tiiat  the  white  popuhition  wonld  .soon  hem  them  in  as  closely  there  as  they  had  done 
ill  New  York.  They  entered  into  frequent  negotiations  with  the  government,  first 
accepting  a  tract  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Winnebago,  but  subsequent  1}',  selling  this, 
they  stipulated  for  a  location  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississipjii.  In  IH 10  a  considerabh! 
number  of  the  tribe,  located  on  Lake  Winnebago,  in  Wisconsin,  withdrew  from  the 
others,  and  emigrated  to  the  Indian  colony  west  of  the  Missouri.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  Munsees,  whose  ancestors  had  been  their  neighbors  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  in  ancient  times,  and  by  an  emigrating  party  of  Deluwares  from  the 
river  Thames,  in  Canada,  under  command  of  the  chief  Thomas  T.  llendrick.  The 
entire  ]>arty,  numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons,  were  received  by 
their  tribal  relatives,  the  Delawares,  who  furnished  them  with  a  residence  on  their 
large  reservation  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Kansas  lliver. 

The  oft-tried  tem[)oriziiig  and  erroneous  policy  of  removing  Indians  from  one 
location  within  the  States  to  another,  however  remote,  also  within  their  limits,  has 
uniformly  proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  experience  of  the  IStockbridges,  Muiisees,  and 
segregated  JJelawares  was  now  added  to  prove  the  evil  results  arising  from  this 
policy.  Such  removed  tribes  and  bands  were  speedily  surrounded  by  a  white  j)opu- 
latioii,  with  whom  they  did  not  coalesce,  and  naturally  wasted  away  under  the 
inllueiice  of  adverse  manners  and  customs. 

The  same  attempt  to  remove  a  tribe  from  one  State  to  another  was  made  with  the 
Wiiincbagoes.  Having  been  implicated  in  the  Sauk  war,  they  agreed  in  l.s;)2,  at 
Rock  Island,  where  the  American  army  was  then  encamped,  to  leave  the  east  banks 
of  the  ^Mississipj)i,  abandoning  their  favorite  Kock  Kiver,  Wisconsin,  and  Fox  River 
Valleys,  and  remove  to  a  position  west  of  the  Mississippi  denominated  the  Neutral 
(Jroiind.  For  them,  however,  it  was  not  "neutral  ground."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  war- 
ground  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  Sioux,  and  tiiey  had,  under  the  inlluence  of  the 
piiscnce  of  a  military  force,  agreed  to  ii  i)roj)ositii>ii  which  they  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  will  to  perforin.  Though  ethnologically  of  the  Sioux  stock,  their 
allinity  was  not  to  be  relied  on;  they  possessed  a  nationality  of  their  own,  and  could 
not,  after  ages  of  separation,  take  shelter  under  the  Sioux  flag.  The  plan  of  the 
neutral  ground  was  u  benevolent  theory,  which  it  was  hoped  and  believed  wcmid 
work  well,  but  it  eventually  proved  to  be  an  utter  fallacy.  Jt  had,  however,  strong 
advocates,  being  favored  bv  iiiaiiv  itei'sons  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  \\'iniiel)a''des 
removed,  with  their  larger  means  and  annuities,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  peripatetic 
peddler's  footsteps,  or  to  lose  sight  of  the  distribution  of  tlu'ir  annual  jier  capita 
(Idllars. 

In  1S:{7  the  Winiiebagoes  renewed  by  treaty  their  engag«>ment  to  remove  to  the 
Neutral  (irouiid,  in  Iowa,  within  eight  months  after  the  ratilication  of  that  iiistru- 
nuiit.  The  treaty  was  not  ratilied  until  .Iniie,  l<S:i(S,  which  would  limit  the  period 
lor  tiieir  removal  to  February,  IH:!!*.  They  still  lingered  in  the  valleys  of  their 
ancient  home,  until  the  matter  of  their  removal  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ueiieral 
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Atkinson.  AVlicii  tlioy  iliscovortd  that  the  govornnient  wiih  iit  ciiriiCHt,  the  iniis,s 
of  thciu  removed  across  the  iMississippi  without  causiiij^  luiieli  dilliciiky,  hut,  th(Hij;ii 
Ktill  ur<fed  to  proceed  to  tlie  Neutral  (jrouud,  tliey  eucauiped  on  tlie  western  iiiari^in 
of  the  river,  when;  they  were  allowed  to  remain  until  the  following  year.  Mean- 
time, thoy  were  attlicted  by  considerahle  sickness,  and  Hurrounded  hy  whiskey-shops, 
together  with  every  tenn)tation  that  Indians  possessing  heavy  annuities  are  sure  to 
encounter.  Their  agent  estahlished  his  buildings  and  shops  on  the  Neutral  (Jround, 
where  the  tribe  was  eventually  indiu-ed  to  settle  by  the  announcement  that  there 
only  would  they  be  paid  their  annuities.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  se(piel  that  in  a  few 
years  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  Winnebagoes  from  the  limits  of  Iowa. 

A  mistake  of  a  sinular  kind  was  made  with  the  united  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 
Pottawatoinies,  who  ceded  their  hinds  in  Illinois  by  the  treaty  concluded  ut  Chicago 
in  IH'.V.i.  A  part  of  the  consideration  named  in  it  was  the  grant  of  5,0(X),0(X)  acres 
of  land  in  the  Wi'st ;  in  accordance  with  which  they  were  placed  on  a  tongue  of 
land  situate  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri 
Kiver.  The  progress  of  the  settlements  in  Missouri  made  this  tract  of  land  so 
essentially  a  ge()grai)hical  part  of  that  State,  and  so  necessary  to  its  agricultural  and 
commercial  d('vel()j)ment,  that  Congress  annexed  it  thereto;  which  act  rendered  it 
imperative  for  the  government  to  provide  these  Indians  with  the  stipulated  5,000,000 
acres  west  of  the  ^lissouri  Kiver. 

Other  bands  of  I'ottawatomies,  residing  in  Indiana,  who  had  ceded  their  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter,  were  removed  during  this  year,  under  the  immediate  surveil- 
lance of  (Jeneral  Brady.  There  were  also  some  accessions  of  the  Seminoles  from 
Florida,  and  of  fragments  of  the  segregated  bands  of  the  Black  River  and  Swan 
Creek  Chippewas,  of  Michigan.  The  whole  nuudjer  of  Indians  removed  in  1840 
was  r)('>71.  The  Cherokee  dilliculties  had  this  year  been  so  far  compromised  between 
the  two  contending  parties  that  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  Secretary  of  War,  directed  the 
annuities  to  be  paid. 

Internal  dissensions,  arising  from  private  jealousies  and  ambitions,  have  been  the 
real  but  secret  source  of  many  tribal  discords.  (Questions  regarding  the  disposition 
of  funds,  and  the  regulation  of  their  internal  policy,  have  been  discussed  and  settled 
in  both  general  and  tribal  councils.  The  object  for  which  these  bodies  are  now  con- 
vened is  not,  as  formerly,  during  the  hunter  state  of  the  tribes,  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  proclaiming  war  or  concluding  peace,  and  to  wrangle  with  one  another  respecting 
trespa.sses  on  tribal  boundaries,  but  to  adjust  their  civil  attairs.  Morals,  education, 
arts,  and  agriculture  respectively  occupy  a  share  of  attention  in  these  public  assem- 
blies, and  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  Indian  character  has  been  such  that 
their  councils  and  assemblies  have  been  comjdetely  changed  in  a  few  years,  from 
arenas  for  the  display  of  wrangling  and  disputatious  and  declamatory  elocution,  to 
legislative  bodies  whose  mei'tings  are  characterized  by  calm  and  sober  discussion 
and  dis[)assionate  decision.  Kel'erence  is  had  ])ai'ticularly  to  the  live  tribes  of  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Clioctaws,  ami  Seminoles.  The  representative  prin- 
ciple has   been  generally  adopted   for   limited   periods  and  definite  objects.      The 
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lu'iu'fii'ial  I'flirtH  of  tc'ni|M'raiic(',  ii  virtuous  lift",  aiid  lml)it.s  of  iiidiistry  on  the  iiiiiii- 
iicrs  of  scK'irty,  and  on  pulilic  an  well  an  private  prosperity,  liavo  been  rccogiii/.cd 
and  acknowledged  as  tlie  true  elements  of  political  econoniy.  These  leading  tribes 
have,  indeed,  fairly  embarked  in  their  national  career,  which  perseverance,  energy, 
and  decision  wUl  enable  them  to  pursue  triumphantly. 

The  Cherokee  disturbr.nce,  once  ho  threatening,  entirely  subsided  in  a  few  years, 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  well  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  New  Eehota,  although  the  execution  of  that  instrument  by  the  minority  gave  tho 
jiolitical  and  jiersonal  preponderance  to  the  majority,  and  took  the  power  from  tho 
leading  pacilic  and  progressive  chiefs.  The  act  was  regarded  by  the  malcontent 
chiefs  as  a  usurpation  of  authority,  and  their  feelings  were  more  highly  e.xcitcd  by 
the  loss  of  personal  power  than  by  that  of  national  wealth. 

Events  occurring  among  the  Indian  tribes  are  slow  in  development,  and  years 
elapse  before  discords  are  forgotten  or  opinions  become  nationalized.  This  may  bo 
fully  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  (Mierokees.  Years  have  jiassed 
away,  and  the  blood  of  J{(»udinot  and  the  Kidges  has  not,  to  use  an  Indian  metaphor, 
been  washed  from  the  assassins'  hands.  The  sanguinary  deeds  which  once  luirrowed 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  and  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  Union  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  peace,  though  the  atrocities  are  not  forgotten ;  and  tho  government  of 
the  Cherokees,  the  great  bone  of  internal  contention  for  so  many  years,  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kossite  party.  The  true  frieiuls  of  the  nation  may  feel  a  consola- 
tion in  reflecting  that  the  wise  forecast  and  decision  of  character  which  induced  the 
Cherokees  to  relincpiish  their  ancient  residences  east  of  the  Mississipj)i,  and  begin  a 
new  career  of  industry  in  the  West,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  permanent  pros- 
])erity  and  civilization  of  the  tribe,  and  that  Elias  Boudinot  and  .Toiin  Ridge  will 
long  be  remembered  sus  the  great  benefactors  and  moral  heroes  of  their  country. 
Those  who  stained  their  hands  in  the  patriotic  blood  of  these  men  failed  thereby 
to  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  the  Cherokees. 

At  the  time  when  their  systematic  removal  was  commenced  by  the  government, 
there  still  remained  within  the  Htates  east  of  the  line  of  the  ^lississippi  and  Missouri 
1I0,34U  souls.  At  the  close  of  the  year  18I](5,  4r),(;!}0  of  this  number,  comprising 
jiortions  of  nineteen  tribes,  had  been  transferred  to  the  West.  At  this  time  there 
had  l)een  established  for  these  trilies  in  their  new  locations  fifty-one  schools,  at  which 
twenty-two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  instructed.  In  addition  to  this, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils  of  an  advanced  grade  were  instructed  at  the 
Choctaw  Academy,  in  Kentucky,  and  four  of  the  graduates  were  studying  the  legal 
j)rofession  in  New  York,  Vi'i'mont,  and  elsewhere. 

In  185-")  the  four  Southern  or  Appalachian  tribes,  namely,  the  Cherokees,  Choc- 
tawH,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks,  iiichnling  the  Seminoles,  had  an  aggregate  popidation 
of  ()li,17('>.  The  twenty  small  tribes  and  tribal  bands  located  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  numbered  ];3,l.Sl,  making  a  total  aggregate  jiopulatiou  of  75,(557. 
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CHAPTER    T. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TEllUITOKIKS  OF  KANSAS  AND  NEBUASKA-IIUSTILITIES 
IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON-SIOUX  WAR  OF  18(52-63  IN  MINNESOTA— Til P2 
CIIEllOKEES  IN   THE   REBELLION. 

F0M.0WING  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  the  Pacific  coant,  resulting  from  tlio 
Mexican  War  in  ISKMS,  numerous  emigrant  trains  began  to  cross  the  plains, 
necessarily  passing  tlirougli  the  Indian  reservations  west  of  the  Missouri.  Depreda- 
tions were  committed  upon  the  Indians,  whose  rights  were  utterly  disregarded,  and 
whose  lives  were  often  taken.  The  pledge  of  the  United  States  to  every  tribe  that 
tliey  should  be  protected  in  the  j)eaceful  enjoyment  of  the  country  assigned  them 
was  derided  and  held  of  no  avail.  'J'he  Indians  were  alarmed,  and  justly  indignant, 
at  these  violations  of  treaty  stipulations.  In  the  month  of  August,  1853,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  by  direction  of  the  President,  visited  the  Indian  country 
to  confer  with  the  various  tribes  with  a  view  to  procuring  their  assent  to  a  Territorial 
government,  and  to  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  the  lands  owned  by  them. 
He  found  the  people  on  the  border  discussing  the  question  whether  i)ortions  of  the 
Indian  country  were  not  then  open  to  white  settlements,  and  some  of  them  actually 
exploring  it  with  that  intention.  All  this  had  a  very  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
Indians,  who  were  apprehensive  of  being  dnvcn  from  their  homes. 

The  commissioner  visited  some  twenty  of  these  tribes,  but  did  not  find  them  as 
prosperous  or  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  he  liad  been  led  to  expect.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  was  not 
wholly  free  from  abuses,  and  that  such  of  the  Indians  as  resided  near  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  the  Missouri  line  were  more  demoralized  than  those  who  lived  in  localities 
more  distant. 

In  1854,  treaties  were  made  with  the  Omaha,  Otoe  and  Missouria,  Sac  and  Fox 
of  the  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  Peoria, 
Piankeshaw,  and  Miami  Indians,  and  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
organized.     All  of  the  Indian   lands,  except  in  the  aggregate  about  1,:?(X),(XK1  acres 
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reserved  for  their  homes,  were  ceded  to  the  government.  Some  of  the  tribes  miuh) 
tliese  cessions  in  trust,  tlie  net  proceeds  of  the  hinds  when  sold  to  be  paid  to  them; 
others  nmde  unconditional  cessions.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  an  association  of 
persons  seized  n|)on  a  piece  of  land  fronting  on  the  Missouri,  two  miles  below  Fort 
Li'avcnworth,  and  laid  out  thereon  a  town  called  the  city  of  Leavenworth.  This 
was  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  complained  to 
till'  Inilian  Oflice.  Other  jiarties  entered  the  Delaware  tract  and  pre-empted  claims. 
The  commissioner  recjuested  that  all  intruders  should  be  expelled  by  the  military 
force  at  the  fort.  They,  however,  under  the  inlluence  of  city  lots,  denounced  the 
commissioner  and  defended  the  squatters.  Tiie  executive  of  the  Territory,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  organic  law,  established  his  oilice  within  the  Shawnee  country.  The 
Territorial  Legislature  held  its  session  at  the  Shawnee  Mission,  and  embraced  some 
of  the  Indian  reserves  within  the  organized  counties.  All  appeals  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  were  in  vain.  No  spot  of  huul  within  the  territory  occni)ied  by 
an  Indian  tribe  appeared  to  Im  free  from  ceaseless  intrusion.  "  In  the  din  and 
strife,"  says  Commissioner  Manypenny,"  "  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery 
parties  in  November,  185(1,  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  red  man  were 
comi)lctely  overlooked  and  disregarded,  the  good  conduct  and  patient  sul>niission  of 
the  latter  contnusted  favorably  with  the  disorderly  and  lawless  conduct  of  their  white 
brethren,  who,  while  they  (piarrelled  about  the  African,  united  upon  the  soil  of 
Kansas  in  wronging  the  Indian."  In  IHOO  and  18()2,  treaties  were  made  with  the 
Delawares,  by  which  the  vahud)le  tract  of  224,000  acres  reserved  in  tlie  treaty  of 
1854  for  their  "permanent"  home  was  conveyed  to  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and 
Western  Railroad  upon  payment  of  f287,(XX).  On  July  4,  18()(),  still  another  treaty 
was  made  with  them,  by  whicl.  they  agreed  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
to  sell  their  remaining  land  in  Kansas  to  the  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company. 

About  1852  the  mountain  Indians  of  California  began  to  manifest  distrust 
towards  the  white  men,  and  in  December,  1855,  by  which  time  they  had  learned  to 
use  fire-arras,  the  Klamaths  and  adjacent  Indians  simidtaneously  began  hostilities, 
murdering  seven  men  in  one  day.  They  were  severely  chastised  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  through  the  good  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  agent,  S.  G.  Whipple, 
peace  was  restored.  He  established  a  reservation  on  the  Klamath  River,  which  was 
ke2>t  up  until  the  winter  of  1801-(52,  when  the  improvements  were  washed  away  by 
u  severe  freshet,  and  the  Indians  were  removed  to  Smith  River.  Since  1855  the 
Klamath  Indians,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  Stjite,  have  remained  at  j)eace. 

In  185G  the  Indians  on  Redwood  Creek,  Upper  Mad  River,  Grouse  Creek,  anil 
tlie  head-waters  of  Eel  River  began  a  war  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives  and  the  destruction  of  an  immense  amount  of  i)roperty.  For  want  of  concert 
between  the  regular  troops  and  the  settlers,  nothing  was  done  towards  the  sui)pression 
of  hostilities  until,  in  1858,  Captain  Messic,  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  company, 
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indiiceJ  aome  nine  hundred  Indiiins  to  come  in.  Placed  upon  the  Mendocino  Reser- 
vation, tliese  Indians  soon  found  tlieir  way  back  to  their  old  homes,  more  embittered 
and  hostile  than  before.  The  jicace  that  followed  tboir  removal  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, all  the  tribes  of  the  north  participating  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities  except  the 
Klamaths  and  the  Indi-ms  on  Lo'.ver  Mad  and  Eel  Rivers.  Many  white  men  were 
killed,  and  the  country  wiis  laid  waste,  the  whites  retaliating  in  kind.  The  propo- 
sition to  exterminate  the  Indians,  though  opposed  by  the  respectable  and  influential 
citizens,  bore  fruit  on  April  3,  1859,  in  the  brutal  massacre,  on  Indian  Island,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  principally  women  and  children.  Depredations 
and  disturbances  continued  from  1859  to  1861,  when  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Lij)- 
jiitt  took  the  field.  After  more  than  a  year  of  unsuccessful  and  expensive  operations, 
he  was  relieved  by  a  battalion  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  G.  Whipple.  The  Iloopa 
Indians  about  this  time  openly  joined  the  hostiles,  and  were  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
bloody  warfare  that  ensued.  All  the  settlers  in  the  mountains  were  driven  in,  and 
their  improvements  burned.  The  vast  herds  of  stock  that  ranged  on  the  grazing- 
land  back  from  the  coast  were  swept  away.  The  business  of  the  country  was 
prostrate,  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  The  war  continued 
two  years  longer,  with  varying  results.  The  Hoops,  Redwood,  South  Fork,  and 
Grouse  Creek  Indians  were,  however,  finally  induced  to  treat,  and  were  placed  in 
the  Iloopa  Valley,  where  they  have  ever  since  maintained  peaceful  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

On  September  10,  18513,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Rogue  River  Indians,  of 
Oregon,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  assigned  a  reservation  within  their  own 
country,  in  Southern  Oregon,  and  were  to  receive  from  the  United  States  certain 
annuities.  November  18,  1854,  a  similar  treaty  wa.s  eifected  with  the  Chasta- 
Scotons.  They  received  their  annuities  until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  a  general  Indian 
war  was  inaugurated,  in  which  all  the  tribes  of  Southern  Oregon  participated, 
including  the  treaty  as  well  as  the  non-treaty  Indians. 

After  the  southern  jwrtion  of  tho  then  Territory  of  Oregon  had  become  nesirly 
desolate,  the  government  adopted  the  policy  of  removing  all  the  Indians  from  their 
old  homes  in  the  South,  and  keeping  them  assembled  U])on  the  coast  reservation 
(Siletz),  under  military  surveillance.  Twelve  bands  were  removed  by  military  force, 
and  the  experiment  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  peace.  At  the  time 
of  their  removal,  in  185(),  they  numbered  about  five  thousand.  They  were  fierce, 
warlike,  turbulent,  and  intraetalde,  and  averse  to  labor.  It  was  for  several  years 
only  possible  to  retain  them  upon  their  reservations  by  issuing  to  them  full  rations 
of  food  and  consi(h'rable  quantities  of  clothing.  Tliis  was  necessarily  so,  as  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  arms  and  had  no  means  of  gaining  their  own  subsistence. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  ISfi'J  was  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  its  annual  ])ayment  to  the  tribe,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  refusal 
of  the  traders  to  give  them  credit  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  soio  need.  The 
Indians  knew  tiiat  the  great  civil  war  was  raging  with  doubtful  result,  depleting  the 
country  of  fighting-men,  and  were  told   l)y  rel)el   emissaries  that  it  wi's  uncertain 
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whether  the  full  payment  would  be  made,  and  tliat,  whatever  it  was,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  last.  There  was  no  lack  of  pre-existing  causes,  such  as  wore  only  too 
common  in  transactions  between  them  and  the  white  men.  Prominent  among  these 
were  the  frauds  perpetrated  upon  them  growing  out  of  the  sale  of  their  lands,  the 
non-fulfilment  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  attemi)t  then  being  made  to  jiay  their 
aiuuiity  in  goods,  instead  of  in  monc-y,  as  agreed.  About  $400,000  of  the  casli  pay- 
ment due  the  Sioux  for  their  land  under  the  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  were  paid  to 
the  traders  on  old  indebtedness.  So  intense  was  the  indignation  of  tlie  Indians  at 
this  that  a  general  outbreak  was  at  that  time  seriously  apj)rehended.  For  the  further 
cession,  in  1858,  of  all  their  reservation  north  of  the  Minnesota  Itiver  they  were  to 
receive  f  166,000.  Not  a  penny  of  this  money  reached  them;  but  four  years  after- 
wards goods  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  were  sent  to  the  Lower  Sioux,  and  the  value 
of  these  Wiis  deducted  from  what  Wivs  due  them  under  former  treaties. 

Those  who  engaged  in  the  massticre  were,  with  few  excei)tions,  members  of  the 
M'dawakanton,  Wahpekuta,  and  Sisseton  tribes,  of  the  lierce  and  warlike  Sioux  or 
Dakota  nation.  They  formerly  occupied  the  northeastern  portion  of  Iowa,  part  of 
western  Wisconsin,  the  southeastern  half  of  the  State  of  Alinnesota,  and  adjoining 
possessions  in  Dakota, — a  vast,  fertile,  and  beautiful  land,  al)ounding  in  bufTalo  and 
deer,  its  countless  lakes  and  streams  filled  with  fish  and  teeming  with  wihl-luwi,  and 
its  shores  alive  witli  the  otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver. 

In  June,  1862,  a  number  of  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Sissetons  and  Wahpetons 
visited  the  Upper  Agency  and  asked  about  the  payment.  The  agent  informed  (luni 
that  he  would  send  them  word  when  the  money  arrived,  and  they  returned  home, 
but  on  July  14  they  came  again,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  and  camped. 
They  were  afraid  they  would  not  get  their  money,  having  again  been  told  so  by  the 
whites.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time,  all  of  them  pinched  for  food,  and  several 
dying  from  starvation.  They  dug  up  roots  to  appease  their  hunger,  and,  wiien  corn 
was  given  them,  like  famished  animals  they  devoured  it  uncooked.  On  the  4th  of 
August  some  of  the  young  braves,  driven  by  hunger,  broke  into  the  goveriiiuent 
warehouse,  but,  by  ])ersuasion  and  the  issue  of  a  (luantity  of  provisions,  the  wlK>le 
body  were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  Lower  or  Redwood  Agency  was  fourteen  miles  above  Fort  Ilidgely,  on  the 
Minnesota  River.  Here  was  the  reservation  of  the  JNI'dawakantons  and  Wahpekutas, 
and  here  likewise  the  excitement  was  intense  for  a  month  before  the  outbreak.  A 
"Soldiers'  Lodge,"  a  secret  organization  of  the  young  men,  (lesigncd  to  stimulate  the 
tribe  to  hostile  action,  was  formed  here  about  the  1st  of  .Inly,  and  succee<li'd  at 
length  in  exciting  the  i>assions  of  the  Indians  to  the  re(piired  j)itch.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  August  18,  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sioux,  under  Little  Crow, 
began  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  whites  or>  both  sides  of  the  river.  All  the 
buildings  at  the  agency  but  two  were  burned.  News  of  the  outbreak  reached  Fort 
Riducly  lierorc  noon,  and  Captain  Marsh,  of  the  Fifth  Minnesota  Volunteers,  started 
at  ciiicc  t'ur  the  agency  with  forty-eight  men.  They  wen;  surrounded  by  the  Indians 
at  the  terry  opposite   the  agency,  and  one-half  of  the  jiarty  were   killed,  the  rest 
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osciipiiig  by  fliglit.  ]\[ei5sengers  were  sent  to  the  Upper  Indians  at  Little  Medicii'.'.; 
River,  and  to  all  the  others,  many  of  wlioni  soon  joined  their  brethren  in  tiic-  \<in\i 
of  massacre  and  terror.  Tiiat  night  a  friendly  Indian  notified  tlie  peo])le  at  Ha/k>- 
wood,  the  Mission  Station,  six  miles  above  the  Upper  Agency,  of  the  danger,  and 
forty-two  persons,  including  the  missionai-ies  lliggs  and  Williamson,  made  their 
esca])e,  having  almost  miraeuloiisly  passed  through  the  numerous  scattered  bands 
of  Indians  on  their  route.  On  the  very  day  of  the  outbreak,  |72,000  for  the  jiay- 
nient  of  the  Indians  had  reached  Fort  llidgely.  This  fort  and  New  Ulm,  a  German 
settlement,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  reservation,  were  that  night  fdled 
with  terror-stricken  fugitives,  many  of  whom  were  bleeding  from  ghastly  wounds. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  the  Indians  were  masters  of  the  situation,  meeting  with 
no  effectual  resistiince,  so  many  of  the  able-bodied  of  the  inhabitants  being  absent  in 
the  Union  army.  Their  deprodations  extended  along  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
Minnesota,  and  into  Iowa  and  Dakota.  They  were  repulsed  from  Forts  Ridgely  and 
Abercrombie,  and  from  the  towns  of  New  Ulm  and  Hutchinson.  In  two  weeks 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  frontier  counties  were  almost  depopulated.  From  Fort 
Abercrombie  to  the  Iowa  line,  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  extending  from 
Big  8tone  Lake  to  Forest  City,  an  area  of  over  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  the 
torch  and  the  tomahawk  asserted  themselves  supreme.  More  than  six  hundred  vic- 
tims had  fallen,  and  two  hundred  persons,  mostly  women  and  children,  had  been 
carried  info  captivity. 

By  the  last  of  August  some  fourteen  huiulrcd  men  had  been  collected  at  Fort 
Iliilgi'ly,  under  Colonel  II.  II.  Sibley.  A  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under 
Colonel  Joseph  R.  Brown,  was  at  once  sent  up  to  the  Lower  Agency  as  a  burial- 
party.  After  j)erforming  tliis  sad  service,  no  signs  of  Indians  being  visible,  they 
ein'amped  for  the  night.  At  dawn  next  day  tlieir  camp  at  Birch  Coolie  was  at- 
tacked, and,  as  it  was  in  an  exceedingly  exposed  situation,  the  men  fouglit  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  In  three  hours  nearly  one-half  the  force  was  JiofA  flu  vonthitl.  Wiien 
relieved  l)y  Colonel  Sibley  they  had  been  thirty-one  honi"s  without  food  or  water. 
Twenty-three  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded;  Major  Brown,  Captain  Anderson, 
iiud  forty-five  of  the  men  were  wounded  severely. 

Lati-  in  September  the  troops  moved  up  the  Minnesota  Valley,  and  on  the  2;>(1 
fought  the  l).;ttle  of  AVootl  Lake,  by  which  Little  Crow's  force  was  put  to  rout  and 
the  contest  ended.  The  camp  was  attacked  by  eight  hundred  Indians  early  in 
the  morning.  After  a  severe  action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  charge  was  made, 
headed  by  LieuteuiMit-Colonel  Marshall,  of  the  Seventh  Minnesota,  and  the  Indians 
lied  in  all  directions.  Little  Crow,  Little  Six,  and  their  followers  escaped  northward 
to  the  British  possessions.  The  Indian  camp,  left  in  charge  of  the  friendly  Indians, 
fell,  with  all  its  plunder,  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  white  captives,  two 
hundred  in  numl)er,  regained  their  liberty.  That  their  lives  had  been  spared  was 
hie  chiefly  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  Paul,  a  friendly  Indian  belonging  to  the  Upper 
ribe,  and  to  a  feud  between  tlie  I  pper  and  Lower  Indians,  occasioned  by  the  neglect 
-f  the  latter  to  notify  tiii'ir  bretliren  of  iheir  hostile  intentions  before  the  outbreak. 
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and  aftorwiirds  by  their  refusal  to  give  thcin  a  share  of  the  pUinder.  The  final  oataa- 
troplic  at  Wood  liake  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Upper  Indians 
withheld  their  support  and  openly  condemned  the  hasty  acts  of  Little  Crow's  band. 

Only  forty-two  Indians  were  known  to  have  fallen  during  the  entire  contest. 
A  large  number  were  subscfpiently  captured  and  tried  by  a  military  commission. 
Over  four  hundred  were  tried,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  three  were  sentenced  to 
deiiMi  and  eighteen  to  imprisonment.  Most  of  those  acquitted  were  Upper  Indians. 
Thirty-eight  of  those  condemned  were  hung  at  Mankato  on  February  2(5,  1803.  The' 
remainder  were  released  in  April,  18G0.  Tah-o-ah-doo-ta,  or  Little  Crow,  determined 
to  end  his  days  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  made  his  way  back  to  Minnesota  with  a 
few  followers  in  the  ensuing  spring,  who  renewed  their  depredations.  The  chief, 
wliile  engiiged  in  picking  berries  with  his  son,  six  miles  north  of  Hutchinson,  was 
discovered  by  two  white  men,  and  shot.  Thus  perished  one  of  the  foremost  hunters 
and  orators  of  the  h'ioux.  He  had  been  forced  into  the  war  .against  his  own  better 
j\ulginent,  yet  did  not  shrink  from  the  resjionsibility,  and  died  like  a  brave  and  a 
Wiirrior  of  the  Dakotas. 

On  duly  20,  ISli;?,  an  ex])editionary  force,  under  General  Sibley,  left  the  vicinity 
of  Devil's  Lake  to  chastise  tiie  hostile  Sioux.  Jn  three  successive  encounters,  with 
some  two  thousand  warriors,  mostly  Tetons  and  Yaidctonniiis,  he  drove  them  across 
tii(^  Missouri  Kivor,  forcing  them  to  abandon  ■.ill  tlicir  provisions,  vehicles,  and  skins 
designed  for  clothing.  The  point  on  the  river  reached  by  General  Sibley  was  in 
latitude  40°  42',  longitude  1(K)°  ',\')',  about  forty  miles  below  Fort  Clarke,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  from  Fort  Snelling.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  accomplisiied,  and  at  a  trifiing  sacrifice  of  life. 

At  the  coinmencement  of  the  war  of  tlic  rebellion  tlie  Cherokees  numbered  about 
22,000.  Of  these,  some  8o(M),  infiuenced  by  rebel  emissaries,  joined  the  (^)nfederates 
and  went  South,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  in  most  cases  hehincl  them.  Many 
of  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  were  disloyal.  These,  under  the  lead  of  their  chief, 
.John  Ross,  assumed  a  quasi-neutrality.  Soon,  however,  this  disguise  was  thrown  off, 
and  two  regiments  were  raised  who  joined  the  rebel  army.  Of  those  who  refused  to 
j)ursue  this  course,  some  joined  the  Union  army,  some  removed  to  a  more  secure 
place  of  residence,  and  others  joined  Oi)otheholo,  a  loyal  Creek,  who  had  crossed  the 
Arkansas  with  a  part  of  his  people.  The  latter,  after  gaining  a  victory  over  a 
pursuing  rebel  fi)rce,  was  in  a  second  engagement  (k'feated  with  great  loss,  and  with 
his  remaining  fiillowers  fied  to  Kansas,  siill'ering  severely  from  hunger  and  cold  by 
the  way.  The  victors  plundered  the  loyal  Indians,  lairned  their  iiouses,  barns,  and 
fi'uces,  and  destroyed  everything  they  could  not  take  away  with  them.  The  loyalists 
fied  to  the  nKaintains,  where  many  died  from  exposure.  In  the  spring  of  180!}  large 
numbers  were  carried  oil'  by  the  smalljmx. 

Most  of  the  Cherokees  who  remained  or  who  had  returned  from  the  South 
entered  the  Union  army  as  a  "  Home  (iuard."  In  April,  18(115,  three  Indian  regi- 
ments were  stationed  with  others  at  Fort  (iihson  to  protect  the  property  and  persons 
of  the  Cherokee  people.     This  "  protection"  extended  as   fiir  as  the  guns  of  the 
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fort  would  reach,  and  no  farther.  When  a  hushwhacking  i)urty  raided  across  the 
Arkansas  into  the  Cherokee  country,  all  the  Indians  that  were  out  were  called  in  to 
protect  Fort  Gil)son,  Tliey  knew  the  fort  wsus  in  no  danger,  hut  their  families  were. 
Thus  against  their  will  they  were  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  fort  while  their  families 
were  insulted,  outragtjd,  plundered,  and  sometimes  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity. 
The  close  of  the  war  left  them  destitute  of  everything  except  the  insufficient  supply 
of  clothing,  blankets,  and  provisions  furnished  by  the  government.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  tribe  during  its  continuance  diminished  at  least  2500.  In  the  matter  of 
civilization,  in  which  the  tribe  had  made  especial  progress,  the  four  years  of  war 
produced  much  retrogression.     Vice  and  immorality  had  made  rapid  strides. 

Two-fifths  of  the  Cherokees,  more  than  half  of  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and 
Uchees,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  joined  the  South  in  the 
rebellion. 
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CHAPTER    H. 

OPERATIONS  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA  IN  1862- 
63-64,  IN  18C9-72,  AND  IN  1880— MASSACRK  OF  FRIENDLY  APACHES  AT  CAMP 
GRANT— COM ANCHES  DEFEATED  BY  COLONEL  MACKENZIE— VICTORIA'S  BAND 
OF  APACHES  DESTROYED. 


When  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  w«s  acqiiiretl  by  the  United  States,  in  184iS, 
its  Indian  poindation  was  composed  of  tlie  Pueblo,  Navajoe,  Comanche,  and  Apac^he 
tribes.  The  Pueblos  lived  in  villages ;  their  form  of  government  was  democratic, 
and  they  had  churches  and  schools.  The  Navajoes,  whose  customs  in  .some  rcspwts 
resembled  tho.se  of  the  Pueblos,  and  who,  like  them,  were  ])artly  civili/ed,  relied  for 
support  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  in 
which  they  excelled.  The  Apaches  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  on  the  niezcal 
which  they  stored  up  for  winter  use.  Frecjuent  collisions  took  place  between  these 
Indians  and  the  Mexicans,  the  consequence  of  thieving  raids  on  the  one  hand  and 
retaliatory  expeditions  on  the  other.  Troubles  between  the  Comanches  and  Apaches 
and  citizens  of  the  United  Htates  were  rife  in  18.14  and  18")"),  and  they  incieased 
with  the  influx  of  prospectors  and  miners.  Several  military  expeditions  were  .«ent 
into  the  country  to  punish  the  savages  for  not  submitting  to  wrong  and  injustice. 
In  one  of  these,  j\Iajor  Van  JJorn  attacked  a  huge  body  of  Comanches  near  the 
Washita  Village,  October  1,  18.")8,  ami  killed  fifty-six  of  them,  lie  again  struck 
them  successfully  on  May  18,  1859,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nescatunga. 

Finally  the  rebellion  came,  and  Texan  troops  invaded  the  Territory.  General 
James  H.  Carleton  took  command  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico  in  1802,  and, 
the  Navajoes,  Kiowa.s,  Mescalero  Apaches,  and  Comanches  having  committed  depre- 
dations, that  officer  immediately  began  to  disci|ilin(!  those  Indians.  His  subordinates 
were  instructed  that  no  councils  or  "  talks"  were  to  be  held  with  them,  and  that 
"the  men  were  to  be  slain  wherever  found."  An  important  part  of  his  savage 
programme  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  the  development  of  the  I'ich  mines  of  tiie 
Upper  Gila,  and  to  do  this  successfully  the  Indians  were  to  be  exterminated.  His 
field  of  operations  was  extended  in  18()4  to  inchnle  the  Indians  in  jjortions  of  Arizona 
and  Colorado.  The  renowned  Colonel  "  Kit"  Carson,  of  the  First  New  Mexican 
Volunteers,  took  the  field  against  the  Navajoes  with  success.  Tiic  troops  were  in 
constant  service,  and  were  engaged  in  frequent  conflicts.  Many  of  the  Indians  were, 
despite  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the  general,  captured,  and  many  surrendered  and 
were  placed  on  a  government  reservation  at  the  IJoscpie  Kedoinlo,  upon  the  open 
plains  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Here  they  were  kept  for  several  years. 

Colonel  Carson's  operations  against  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  were 
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losH  suct'CHsriil,  owiii}^  to  tlio  greater  (lilliciilty  of  rcacliing  tlii'iii  and  hriiigiiig  tlicni  to 
Jietioii.  On  Novenilicr  *J5,  1H(')4,  he  attacked  a  Kiowa  village  of  about  one  Inindietl 
and  fifty  lodgeH  on  the  Canadian  Ilivcr,  Texas,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  eoni- 
pelled  tiieni  to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  Tlieir  village  was 
tlu'U  destroyed. 

The  result  of  niililary  operations  in  Arizona  in  IH*!!)  Ih  thus  stated  by  General 
Ord,  {\\v  <'oininander  of  that  department,  lie  says  in  his  report,  "  I  luiv(!  encouraged 
the  troops  to  capture  and  roof  out  the  Apaehes  by  every  means  in  my  power,  and  to 
hunt  them  as  they  would  wild  animals.  This  they  have  done  with  unrelenting  vigor. 
ISineo  my  bust  report  over  two  hundred  luivc  iK-en  killed,  generally  by  partie.s  who 
have  traih'd  them  for  days  and  weeks  into  mountain-recesses,  over  snows,  among 
gorges  and  precipices,  lying  in  wait  for  them  by  day  and  following  them  i)y  night. 
Many  villages  have  been  burned,  large  quanfitieH  of  supplies  and  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, clothing,  and  provisions  have  been  destroyed.  A  large  nundjer  of  horses  and 
nudes  have  been  captured,  and  two  men  (?),  fwenty-eight  W(mien,  and  thirty-four 
children  taken  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Apaches  have  few  friends,  and,  I  believe,  no 
agent.  Even  the  oflicers,  when  applied  to  by  them  for  information,  cannot  tell  them 
what  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  no  settled  policy  but  a  general  idea  to  kill  flu'm 
wluTever  found." 

This  humiliating  record  of  barbarity  and  outrage  lack.s  the  finishing  touch, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  story  of  the  massacre  at  Camp  Grant,  in  Arizona,  in  1871, 
of  a  friendly  band  of  Apaches  by  citizens  of  Tucson,  aided  Ijy  Mexicans.  The 
hostile  t)ands  of  Cochise  and  others  had  committed  <mtrages  upon  tin  iidiabitants  of 
the  Territory,  and  upon  traveller-s  passing  through.  Much  fault  was  found  with 
Cu'ueral  h^toneman,  the  department  commander,  for  his  failure  properly  to  protect 
the  citizens,  in  June,  (Jeneral  Crook  took  command,  and  proceeded  to  enlist 
friendly  Indians  to  operate  again.st  the  ho.stiles,  securing  the  aid  of  a  prominent  chief 
named  Miguel.  This  plan  he  was  forbidden  to  put  in  execution  by  Mr.  Vincent 
CoUyer,  one  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commissioners.  In  February,  1871,  a  young 
Apache  chief,  with  some  of  his  band,  came  to  Camp  (liant  and  stated  that  they 
desired  peace, — that  he  and  his  j)e(*i)le  had  no  home,  and  could  make  none,  be  ng  in 
constant  fear  of  the  troops.  Lieutenant  Whitman,  then  in  comnuuul,  told  him  to 
bring  in  his  band,  and  he  wouhl  aid  them.  Other  small  bands  al.-u  came  in,  so  that 
early  in  April  some  five  hundred  Indians  were  encamped  near  the  post,  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  department  commander.  They  were  fed,  and,  being  very  poor  and 
nearly  naked,  were  encouraged  by  Lieutenant  Whitman  to  cut  and  bring  in  hay  for 
his  post,  and  in  about  two  months  had  brought  in  about  three  hundred  thonsaud 
pounds,  carrying  it  on  lluir  backs.  Additional  baiuls,  with  whom  these  had  inter- 
nuirried,  were  preparing  to  come  in  also. 

Lieutenant  Whitman  became  much,  interested  in  tliese  Indians,  and  said  oflicially, 
"  I  had  come  to  feel  respect  for  nu'U  who,  ignorant  and  naked,  were  still  ashamed  to 
lie  or  steal,  and  for  women  who  would  work  like  slaves  to  clothe  themselves  and 
children,  but,  untaught,  held   tlieir  virtue  above  price.  .  .  .  They   frequently  ex- 
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])rt'ss('(l  iiiixicfy  to  liciir  from  tin-  <icii('nil,  tliiit  tlicy  ini;;lit  liiivc  coiirKlciico  to  liiiild 
liir  tliciiisclvt's  Ix'tlir  Ikmisch,  ImiI  wouM  alwiiyrt  nny,  '  You  know  wliiil  wo  wuiit,  mid, 
if  yoii  camiot  sco  liiiii,  you  ciiii  write.'" 

J^iifli  was  till'  ■^iliiatioii,  wlun.at  d^iyhicak  of  April  20,  tlu'ir  niiiip  was  Hurroimdcd 
and  altackt'd  l>y  a  larfj;('  liody  of  iiicii  from  'riii'soii.  So  sudden  atitl  unexpected  was 
the  onslaught  that  no  one  was  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and  (jiiite  a  iiumher  of  the 
women  were  shot  while  asleeji  beside  their  ixiiidles  of  hay,  whieli  they  had  eolleeled 
to  bring  in  on  that  morning.  The  women  who  were  uiiabb^  to  get  away  had  their 
brains  b"aten  out  with  eliibs  or  stones.  Of  the  whole  niimt)er  killed  and  missing — 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-live — eight  only  were  mi  n.  Those  who  escaped  the 
massacre  eaine  into  Camp  CJraiit  singly  and  in  small  parlies  so  changed  as  hardly 
to  be  recognized,  having  neither  eaten  nor  slept  for  forty-eight  hours.  Lieutenant 
^^'llitman's  denunciation  of  this  murderous  and  cowardly  act,  and  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  canse  his  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Camp  (Jrant, 
where  the  Indians,  who  knew  him  to  be  their  friemi,  had  e.\prcs.sed  an  earnest  desire 
that  lie  might  be  retained. 

A  successful  expedition  under  Colonel  11.  S.  Maeken/ie,  Fourth  United  States 
Cavalry,  against  hostile  Indians  raiding  into  Texas,  struck,  on  September  21),  1S72, 
a  camp  of  (^iia-ha-du  Conianches  on  .MeCli'Uan's  Creek, — that  of  Maowi,  the  most 
disan'ected  and  dangerous  of  all  the  "  out"  Comanches, — and,  after  a  brisk  light, 
carried  their  village,  killing  twenty-three  Indians  and  taking  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  jirisoners,  principally  women  and  children.  The  command  lost  two 
killed  and  two  wounded.  This  blow  was  promptly  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
white  ca])tives  remaining  in  their  hands,  and  by  a  large  increase  in  number  of  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation. 

The  Southern  Apaches,  especially  Victoria's  band,  liad  long  been  troublesome, 
but  ill  1S71*  that  chief  had,  with  his  jieople,  come  in  to  the  Mescalero  Agency, 
expressing  a  desire  to  remain  there  jiermancntly.  The  cause  of  his  hostility  was  the 
abolition  of  the  Ojo  Caliente  Reservation,  known  us  the  Southern  Apache  Agency, 
and  the  attempted  removal  of  his  band  to  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  with  some  of 
whose  tribes  they  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  Very  soon  thereafter,  however,  he 
had  left,  and  was  marauding  and  murdering  citizeiisj  ten  miles  distant  from  the  reser- 
vation. Some  of  his  baud  were,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1880,  in  the 
mountains,  within  forty  miles  of  the  agency,  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
of  the  reservation,  and  successful  in  evading  the  military.  Nearly  two  hundred  and 
lifty  of  the  worst  Indians  of  the  agency  joined  him.  It  was  found  neces.sary  in  ,Ian- 
nary,  1880,  soon  after  active  military  operations  were  begun  against  this  band,  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  Victoria  and  the  Mescaleros  on  the  reservation,  and 
also  to  disarm  and  disniount  the  latter.  The  remarkable  success  of  Victoria  and  his 
followers  in  skirmislu's  with  the  soldiers  during  the  year  1880,  as  well  as  in  evading 
jairsuit,  suflicieiitly  attests  the  skill  and  prowess  of  that  chief.  Driven  at  last  into 
^lexico  by  our  forces,  \'ictoria  and  nearly  all  his  followers  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  under  (jeneral  Teriasas. 


ClFAPTI'Ml    III. 

nOSTILlTlKrf  WITH  TIIK  CIIKVKNNKH,  AUAI'AIIOKS,  AND  SIOllX-SAND  (  lillKK 
MASSACUK— roWDHll  UIVKIl  WAR— MAHrfACIlK  <JF  COLONKL  FliTTKll.MAN'S 
COMMAND—HANCOCKS    KXl'KDlTION-l'OWKLL'S   ENGAaEMENT. 

With  the  lu'ccssion  of  territory  to  llio  UnittMl  Stiitcs  at  tlic  close  of  tlio  Mexican 
war,  our  Indian  population,  the  j^reater  part  of  wliicli  was  wliolly  nncivilizcil,  wan 
largely  increased.  Tlic  discovery  of  j];old  in  our  new  possessions  induced  an  ininienso 
eniijifration  to  California  across  the  plains.  The  riglitH  of  the  Indians  were  over- 
looked or  disre<;Mrded,  and  complications  and  wars  ensuc<l,  Hy  a  treaty  at  Fort 
Laramie,  Septemlicr  17,  1H.")1,  with  the  Sioux,  Cheyeiines,  Arapahoes,  Crows,  and 
others,  the  houndarics  of  these  triiu's  were  settled,  and  they  agreed  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  with  one  another,  and  to  permit  the  United  States  to  estahlish  roads  and 
military  posts  within  their  limits,  the  I'liitcd  States  af^reeinj;  to  ])rotect  them  from 
white  depredations  and  to  pay  them  annually  for  fifty  years  the  sum  of  $r)(),(X)<). 
This  was  the  price  of  the  "  rif^ht  of  way."  The  Senate  amended  the  treaty,  and 
limited  the  annuity  to  fifteen  years.  The  had  faith  as  well  as  the  unwisdom  of  this 
step  soon  hecanu'  apparent.  I'eace  was  hroken  in  Au<iusf,  \H')\,  when  an  oiliccr  with 
a  iile  of  soldiers,  in  attempting;  to  arrest  an  Indian  helonj^ing  to  a  hand  of  JJrnle  Sioux 
near  Fort  Laramie,  was  killed  with  all  his  men.  Then  followed  (Jeneral  Harney's 
Sioux  expedition,  the  erowninj;;  act  of  which  took  place  Septcmher 'J2,  IH;"*"),  in  North- 
weslern  Nehraska  or  Northeastern  \Vyoniin<j,  and  was  styled  hy  him  the  "  Hatlle  of 
the  lilue  Water."  At  this  point  a  hand  of  IJrule  Sioux,  of  which  Little  Thunder 
was  the  principal  chief,  was  encamped,  with  his  braves,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  not  a  war-party,  and  had  nothinj;  to  do  with  the  aifair  at  Fort  Laramie.  It 
was  a  peaceful  and  unoilendin;;  Indian  villa<;e  that  (ieneral  Harney  surprised 
early  in  the  niornin<;,  killing  eighty-six  men,  women,  and  children,  and  capturing 
seventy  women  and  chihlren.  This  Is  only  one  of  many  cases  in  which  our  troops 
have  struck  the  Indians,  not  caring  to  know  whether  they  were  guilty  or  innocent. 
Sericais  trouble  grew  out  of  this  campaign,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives  of 
white  people.  On  July  2V>,  1857,  Colonel  E.V.Sumner  defeated  three  hundred 
Cheyennes  on  Solomon's  Fork  of  the  Kansas  lliver,  burnt  their  village  to  the 
gnaind,  and  destroyed  their  winter  supplies. 

The  boundaries  assigiu'd  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Ara])ahoes  by  the  Fort  Laramie 
treaty  included  a  large  part  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  and  Western  Kansas. 
Some  ycai's  later,  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  tlicir 
lands  were  occupied  by  miners,  who  founded  cities,  established  farms,  and  o])ciic<l 
road.s,  and  before  LStJl  they  had  been  driven  down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
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and  were  sullen  ami  discontented  beeaxise  of  these  violations  of  their  ri<;hls.  The 
third  artiele  of  the  treaty  of  ISol  hound  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Indians 
aj^ainst  all  dej)redation.s  after  its  ratilieation.  'J'his  treaty  was  broken,  hut  not  by  the 
savages.  It  became  apparent  to  them  that  nothing  wa.>i  left  for  them  to  do  but  to 
ratify  a  trraty  confirming  the  act. 

This  was  done  February  18,  ISfd,  at  Fort  Wise,  Kansa  •.  The  tribes  ceded  what 
now  constitutes  two  great  States  of  the  Union,  retaining  only  a  small  reservation  on 
the  Arkansas  River  and  including  the  countrv  arouml  Vint  Lvon.  "Not  being 
al)le,"  say  the  Peace  Commissioners  in  their  report,  "to  protect  them  in  the  lai'ger 
reservation,  the  natif)n  re-re.-olved  that  it  wouhl  protect  tliem  in  the  (piiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  smaller  tract."  Thirty  thousand  dollars  jier  aninnn  was 
to  be  paid  them  for  fifteen  yeai's,  hous'-s  were  to  be  built,  lands  were  to  be  broken  up 
and  fenced,  stock,  animals,  and  agricultural  implements  were  to  be  provided,  mills 
were  to  be  built,  and  engineers,  farmeis,  and  mechan   's  were  to  be  sent  among  tlicin. 

From  this  time  until  the  12th  uf  April,  1<S(>4,  notwithstanding  the  non-fuUilment 
o''  these  j)roniises  and  their  natural  dissatisfaction  thereat,  tlu^  Indians  remained 
peaceful.  On  that  day,  liit'Utcnaiit  Dunn,  with  forty  men  from  Camp  Sanborn, 
uiidei'took  to  disarm  some  Indians  who,  it  was  said,  had  stolen  some  stock  claimed  by 
a  man  nai.i  d  Kipley.  The  Indians  resisted,  and  Dunn  withdi'cw  discomti'ed. 
Ill  May  following,  .Major  Downing,  of  the  First  Colorado  Cavalry,  moved  against  the 
Indians,  iind  surprised  at  daylight  the  Cheyenne  village  of  Cedar  I'hiils,  in  a  small 
canon,  about  sixty  miles  iiortli  of  the  South  Platte  River.  Twenty-six  were  killed, 
and  thirty  wouiuled.  Xo  pi'isonei's  were  taken.  Their  lodges  and  other  prope.'^ 
were  all  destroyed.  About  the  same  time,  lieutenant  Ayres,  of  the  Colorado  troo])s, 
had  a  dillicnlty  in  wlii(di  an  Indian  chief,  under  a  ilag  of  truce,  was  murdered. 
During  the  sumnier  and  fall  occurrences  of  this  character  were  freipienl. 

IJlack  Kettle  and  other  prominent  chiets  of  the  Cheveniies  and 
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tlie  commander  at  Fort  J. yon.  proceeded  with  them  to  Denver,  a 
view  with  the  governoi-,  who  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliein,  not  believing 
it  to  be  policy  to  make  peace  with  them  "until  they  were  projierly  punished." 
V.'ynkoop  then  ordei'ed  the  Indians  to  move  their  villages  nearer  to  the  foil  :iiid 
d   children,  which  was  done.      In    Novemlier   lliis   ollicer  was 
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removed,  and  Major  Anthony,  of  the  I'irst  Colorado  Cavalry,  took  coinmand,  as- 
suring the  Indians  of  safety.  They  numbered  about  live  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children.      Here,  while  under  the  pledge  of  protection,  they  were  slaughtered  by  the 
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slaughter.     This  ma.s.sacre  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  records  of  Indian  barbarity, 
Fleeing  women,  holding  up  their  bands  iind   praying  for  nierey,  were  brutally  shot 
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manner  that  wonld  put  to  slinmc  tlic  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  savtige.  Tliis  atrocious 
afl'air  is  known  as  the  Sand  Creek  massacre.  No  one  will  he  astonished  that  a  war 
ensued  which  cost  the  government  thirty  millions  of  dollars  and  carried  conflagration 
and  distress  to  the  border  tiettlemciits.  During  the  year  1805  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  troops  were  obliged  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  forces  engaged  in  sujipress- 
ing  the  rebellion  to  take  part  in  this  Indian  war.  The  results  of  the  year's  campaign 
satisfied  all  sensible  men  that  war  with  Iiulians  was  both  useless  and  expensive. 
Fii'tccn  or  twenty  Indians  had  been  killed,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
apiece,  while  hundreds  of  our  soldiers  had  lost  their  lives,  many  of  our  border  set- 
tlers had  been  butchered,  and  nuich  property  had  been  destroyed.  This  war  was 
something  more  than  useless  and  exj)ensive :  it  »  as  dishonorable  to  the  nation,  and 
rendered  its  origimitors  justly  infamous. 

When  the  utter  futility  of  concpiering  a  peace  was  made  manifest  to  every  one, 
2)eaceful  agencies  were  emj)loye(l.  Generals  Sanborn,  Harney,  and  others  were 
selected  as  commissioners  to  ]u)ld  a  council  witli  the  hostile  tribes,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  October,  ISOo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  with  the 
Kiowas,  Cheyi'unes,  Arapahoes,  Comanehes,  and  Apaches.  Agreenu'nts  were  soon 
made,  and  no  sooner  were  treaties  sigaed  than  the  war,  which  had  been  waged  for 
nearly  two  years,  ceased.  Travel  on  the  j)lains  was  again  secure.  What  eight 
thousand  troojis  had  tailed  to  secure,  this  simple  agreenuMit,  rendered  migatory  by 
the  Senate,  and  re(juiring  nothing  l)nt  a  ple<lgc  of  friendship,  obtained.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  18(i()  comparative  jieace  prevailed. 

In  Marcli,  18(15,  a  joir.t  special  connnittee  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  of  which 
Senator  D-iulittle  was  ciiairman,  was  appointed  to  incjuire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  trilie-,  and  especially  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  beei  treated  by 
the  military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  United  States.  On  January  2(i,  1807,  this 
committee  reported  that  everywhere  except  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  tribes  were 
rapidly  deereasiiig  in  nundier  through  diseasi',  intemperance,  wars  among  themselves 
ami  with  the  whites,  ihe  sieady  and  resistless  tide  of  wh'te  emigration,  which,  con- 
fining till'  Indians  to  still  narrower  limits,  destroys  their  game,  and  the  irrepressible 
conlliet  between  a  superior  and  an  interior  race.  The  committee  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  Indian  wars  wei'e  traceable  to  the  aggressions  of  lawless  whites  upon 
oni'  lioi'deis.  This  was  the  tesliinony  of  old  frontiersmen  like  ("oionel  Bent  and 
Colonel  ('arson,  whose  lives  had  been  >pent  upon  the  plains  and  in  intercourse  with 
the  natives. 

Jn  IcSOO  the  Sioux  India:is  were  disturbed  by  the  emigration  over  the  Powder 
River  route  to  the  gold-lields  of  I^lontana.  Thi.'.  was  ><ionx  territory,  and  their 
especial  iaitfalo-range,  and  therefort!  indispensable  to  them.  The  treaty  of  1851, 
granting  them  an  annuity  for  fifty  years,  had  without  their  consent  i)een  amended  to 
filteen  years.  This  period  had  expired,  and  they  claimed  that  the  grant  to  the 
ITnited  States  for  the  location  of  roads  and  istablishment  of  posts  liad  ceased  also. 
In  March,  18l'>0,  ( Jeneral  Pope,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
ordeied  the  eslaltlisliment   of  military  posts  on  that   route.      When,  in  the  summer, 
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troops  wcro  placed  in  the  ncwly-orcctcd  Foit.s  Pliil  Kearney,  C.  F.  Siiiitli,  and 
Reno,  the  Indians  notified  the  government  that  the  oeenpation  ot"  tlie  euuntry  liv 
trooi)s  would  be  resisted;  hut  the  warning  was  disregarded.  A  treaty  was  tried. 
Some  of  the  Indians  voluntarily  signed  it,  but  Red  Cloud  retired  from  the  council, 
and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  rille,  said,  "In  this  and  in  the  fJreat  Spirit  I  trust 
for  the  right."  Soon  war  broke  out.  Emigrant  travel  cea.setl,  the  torts  were  besieged, 
and  the  country  was  overrun  with  Indians.  On  the  21st  of  l)eeeMd)er  a  woo(l-j)aiiv 
from  Fort  Phil  Kearney  was  attacked,  and  Colonel  AV.  J.  Fetterman  went  out  to  its 
relief.  In  the  fight  that  ensued,  every  man  of  the  force  was  killed.  Tiie  costly 
effort  to  keep  open  this  route  continued  until  the  spring  of  18()8,  when,  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Sioux,  the  posts  were  abandoned,  and  the  Powder  River  route  to 
Montana  was  closed. 

In  April,  18G7,an  expedition  under  General  Hancock,  coniinander  of  the  depart- 
ment, left  Fort  Larned  with  the  object  of  showing  the  Indians  tliat  be  was  "able  to 
chastise  any  tribes  who  may  molest  people  travelling  across  the  jilains."  He  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Pawnee  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  in  the  direction  of  a  village  of  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  Cheyenncs  and  Sioux.  When  near  their  camp,  tlu; 
chiefs  visited  him,  as  they  had  already  d(me  at  Fort  Larned,  and  reciuested  bin'  not 
to  approach  the  camp  with  his  troops,  as  otherwise  the  women  and  ciiildnn,  baviiig 
the  remend)rance  of  Sand  Creek,  would  abandon  the  village.  On  tb(!  14tb  be 
resumed  his  march,  and  when  about  ten  miles  from  their  village  be  was  again  nut 
by  the  head-men,  who  stated  that  they  would  treat  with  him  there  or  elsewhere,  but 
that  they  could  not,  as  reipiested  by  him,  keep  their  women  and  cbildren  in  camp 
if  he  approached  with  soldiers.  He  informed  them  that  be  would  march  to  within 
a  mile  of  their  village,  and  treat  with  tbem  that  evening.  As  be  proceeded,  the 
women  fled.  The  chiefs  and  part  of  the  young  nuMi  remained.  Or.icrs  were  then 
given  to  surround  the  village  and  capture  the  Indians  i-eniaining.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  but  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  had  departed.  The  lleeing  linlians,  hotly  pnr- 
Hued  by  Genera!  ("uster  and  his  cavalry,  destroyed  a  station  at  Smoky  Hill,  and 
killed  several  men.  When  the  news  reached  Hancock,  be  at  once  burned  llu  Indian 
village  of  three  hundred  lodges,  together  with  the  entire  property  of  ibc  Irilie. 

The  Indians — all  on  the  plains — now  liecame  outlaws,  and,  exaspt  rated  by  the 
destruction  of  their  village,  waged  a  determined  war.  Many  soldiers  and  settler* 
were  killed,  valuable  trains  were  cai)tured,  stations  were  destroyed,  and  op<'ration- 
on  the  Fnion  Pacific  Railroad  were  seriously  retarded.  FH;/ineers  engaged  in  .-ur- 
veying  the  route,  and  workmen  employed  ujion  the  road,  were  frecpienlly  waylaid 
ami  nuirdered,  und  .stock  and  buihiing-materials  were  destroyed  and  carried  away. 
Overland  immigration  and  tiaflic  were  interrupted,  and  attended  with  gnat  dM»iger. 
Early  in  Augn-f  a  freight-train  in  Neliraska  was  thrown  off  the  track  near  Plum 
Creek  Station,  anti  .dl  lli<'  employees  save  one  were  murdered,  and  the  cars  an(l  mer- 
chandise burned.  General  Augur  promptly  .sent  tntops  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
On  the  Kith  of  August  he  bad  a  battle  with  five  biindreil  Siou.x,  sixty  of  whom 
were  killed.     Our  troops   were  aided   by  a   band   of  friendly  Pawnees.     The  iuo>t 
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important  engagement  in  the  region  of  tlie  Powder  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  took 
place  August  2,  near  Fort  Phil  Kearney.  A  party  of  woodcutters,  with  an  escort 
of  forty  soldiers,  under  Captain  James  Powell,  and  about  fifty  citizens,  were  set 
upon  by  a  large  body  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued, 
lasting  for  three  hours,  when  they  were  relieved  by  two  com]janies  of  soldiers,  with 
a  howitzer,  who  drove  off  the  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded. 


CHAPTEll   IV. 
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INDIAN  PEACE  COMMISSION  OF  1807-03  —  TRKATIKS  WITH  THE  IIOSTILK 
TRIBES— REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS— GENERAL  SIIKRIDAxV— RENEWAL 
OF  HOSTILITIES— FORSYTH'S  BATTLE— SURPRISE  AND  SLAUGHTER  OF  BLACK 
KliTTLE   AND   IIIS   BAND— CESSATION  OF   THE   WAR. 

Military  operations  against  the  hostile  tribes  having  proved  wholly  ineffeetiial, 
Congress,  on  July  20,  18G7,  created  a  eonnnission  "to  establish  peace  with  certain 
hostile  Indian  tribes."  The  "  Peace  Conunissioners"  apjujintod  were  N.  G.  Taylor, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AlFairs;  J.  B.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate;  J.  15.  Sanborn  and  S.  F.  Tapjian,  civilians;  and 
Cienerals  Sherman,  Harney,  Terry,  and  Angnr,  of  the  army.  They  were  to  meet 
the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  hostile  bands,  and,  if  advisable,  to  make  treaties  with 
them,  with  a  view, — first,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  war;  secondly,  to  secure 
peace  to  our  fnmtier  settlements,  and  the  safe  construction  of  our  railroads  to  the 
Pacific;  and,  thirdly,  to  suggest  or  inaugurate  some  plan  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  They  were  "also  to  examine  and  select  a  district  or  districts  of  country 
having  sunicicnt  area  to  receive  all  the  Indian  triiics  occupying  territory  east  of  the 
Ivocky  Mountains  not  then  settled  ii])on  reservations,  which  should  have  siiflicii  nt 
ill-;; lile  or  grazing  land  to  enable  the  tribes  placed  on  them  to  support  themselves, 
at'ii  so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with  travelled  highways  and  contein{)lated  railroads 
to  the  Pacilic." 

At  this  time  war  existed  with  several  tribes,  and  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  jjrojx'r  method  to  be  pursued,  some  believing  in  the  eilicacy  of  peaci'fiil 
negotiations,  while  others  saw  no  hope  except  in  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Indians.  With  great  tlilliculty  the  commissioners  suicceded  in  procuring  intervierts 
with  the  leaders  of  these  hostile  tribes,  through  the  facilities  aifordcd  by  the  military 
posts  and  Indian  agencies.  On  September  I'J  they  met  at  North  Platte,  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  a  large  iiumiuT  of  Sioux  and  Xoithern  Cheyennes,  some  of  whom 
lia<l  rcccntlv  beiii  engaged  in  war.  At  this  niet'ting  a  full  and  friendly  undeistand- 
ing  wa-s  arrived  at,  which,  though  not  reduced  to  writing,  was  faithfully  kept  by  the 
Indians.  The  coinniissioners  next  proceeded  to  a  point  about  eighty  miles  scaith 
of  the  Arkansas  Ri\i'r,  where  they  nn't,  on  ^redicine  Lodge  Creek,  the  Kiowas, 
Comaiicbes,  Aiapahoi -,  and  Apaches.  'I  be  Cheyennes  were  at  (irst  distrnstt'iil  of  the 
pui'imse  of  the  (•ommi^sion,  and  en<-;nnped  at  a  distance.  A  treaty  was  in  due  time 
made  with  the  other  tribes,  and  tinally,  on  October  L'S,  l.S(')7,  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
.\rapaboes.  The  >i«>ux,  owing  to  the  litencss  of  the  ;eason,  and  a  belief  pn  \alent 
uinoii;:  flu'ina  that  they  »«Te  i<,  be  exlcrrninated,  did  not  appear  at  iMirt  Laramie  at 
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the  time  a])|iointecl.  Red  Cloud,  however,  went  word  that  his  liostility  was  with  a 
view  to  save  the  Powder  River  country  from  intruHion,  it  being  the  only  hunting- 
ground  left  to  his  people,  and  that  whenever  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Phil  Kearney 
and  C  F.  Smitli  were  withdrawn  his  hostility  would  cease.  He  agreed,  however,  to 
a  truce  until  he  could  meet  the  commissioners  in  the  following  spring. 

Resuming  its  duties  at  that  time,  the  commission,  on  April  21),  18G8,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Ogalalla  and  Brule  Hioux  at  Fort  Laramie,  afterwards  accej)te(l 
and  ratified  hy  the  Blackfeet,  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonnais,  Uncpapas,  Sans  Arc, 
Two-Kettle,  Miniu'conjou,  liower  Jirule,  and  Santee  Sioux,  providing  that  war  was 
to  cease  forever.  Bad  men  upon  either  side  were  to  he  arrested  and  j>unishcd,  and 
persons  injured  were  to  he  reimbursed.  By  the  treaty  with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
and  Apaches,  a  district  of  country  in  the  Lidian  Territory,  between  the  Red  and 
Wachita  Rivers  and  the  U8th  and  lOOth  meridians  (tf  west  longitude,  was  set  a{)art 
for  their  absohite  use  and  occupation,  and  for  such  other  i'lieudly  tribes  or  individual 
Lidians  as  from  time  to  time  they  chose  to  admit  among  them  ;  and  the  L'nited  States 
solemnly  agreed  that  none  but  properly  authorized  persons  should  be  permitted  "to 
pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  teriitory  described,  or  in  such  territory  as  may 
be  added  to  this  reservation  for  the  use  of  said  Indians." 

The  same  guarantee  was  given  against  outside  intrusion  on  their  lands  in  the 
treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  whose  reservjition  adjoined  theirs  on  the 
south,  the  Lidians  in  both  cases  relincjuishing  their  right  of  occupancy  to  the  terri- 
tory outside  their  reservations,  but  reserving  the  right  to  hunt  on  lands  south  of  the 
Arkansas  so  long  as  the  builalo  could  be  successfully  chased  therein.  To  the  Sioux, 
with  the  .same  guarantee,  was  assigned  the  district  l)etween  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  10-lth  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and  between  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
and  the  State  of  Nebraska.  \\\  these  treaties  stipulated  that  no  cession  of  any  part 
of  the  reservation  should  be  valid  unless  executed  and  signed  by  three-fourths  of  all 
the  adult  males  interested  there'u,  and  that  no  cession  should  deprive  such  Indians 
as  had  selected  homesteads  of  their  rights  without  their  consent. 

In  the  Sioux  treaty  the  Uniteil  States  stipulated  that  the  country  north  of  the 
Platte  and  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  should  be  held  to  be 
unceded  Ltdian  territory,  upon  which  no  white  person  should  settle  witluuit  the 
Lillians'  consent,  and  that  within  ninety  days  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  mili- 
tary piists  established  in  this  territory  should  be  abandone<l,  and  the  roads  to  them 
and  by  them  to  the  Territory  of  Montana  closeil  up.  "While  ceding  all  territory 
outside  of  their  reservation,  they  reserved  the  right  to  hunt  north  of  the  Platte 
and  on  the  Kepublicau  Fork  of  the  Smoky  liil'..  This  treaty  was  ratified  and 
proclaimed  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  IStlO. 

In  tlu'ir  report,  made  danuaiy  7,  18tlS,  the  commission  recommended  the  setting 
apart  of  two  districts  for  permanent  Indian  colonization, — one  to  be  bounded  north 
by  the  4<)tli  parallel,  south  by  llu'  north  line  of  Nebraska,  east  by  the  Mi.ssouri 
River,  and  west  by  the  lOItli  meridian;  the  other  east  by  the  Slates  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansa.s,  west  by  the  101st  meridian,  north  by  Kansas,  and  south   by  Texas. 
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Tlicj'  also  rccoininonded  that  for  cai'li  distrii't  a  territorial  government  slionld  be 
establi.slied,  that  a^ricidtiire  and  luaiiiifactiin's  should  he  introduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  seho(ds  established,  and  courts  and  other  institutions  of  government  suited 
to  their  condition  organized.  Tribal  distinctions  should  be  blotted  out,  and  the 
Ennlish  lan":ua''e  should  be  substituted  for  their  barbarous  dialects. 

With  reference  to  removing  causes  of  complaint,  the  commissioners  say,  "This 
would  be  no  easy  task.  It  is  now  rather  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  obliterating  from 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation  the  remembrance  of  wrong.  Among  civilized 
men  war  usually  sj)rings  from  a  sense  of  injustice.  The  best  possible  way,  then,  to 
avoid  war  is  to  do  no  act  of  injustice.  When  we  learn  that  tbe  same  rule  holds  with 
Indians,  the  chief  difficulty  is  removed.  But  it  is  said,  'Our  wars  with  them  have 
been  almost  constant.  Have  we  been  uniforndy  unjust  ?'  We  answer  unhesitatingly, 
Yes!"  They  s-ay,  further,  that  in  every  case  of  complications  then,  and  for  several 
years  j)reviously,  existing,  which  they  had  investigated,  the  cause  of  difficulty  was 
traced  to  the  wrong-doing  of  our  own  people,  both  civil  and  military.  Although  no 
treaty  had  then  been  made  with  the  8ionx,  the  commissioners  said  in  their  rejjort 
that  "  with  anything  like  prudence  and  good  conduct  on  the  ])art  of  our  own  peo])le 
in  future,  we  believe  the  Indian  war  east  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains  is  absolutely 
closed." 

From  this  ably-written  and  carefully-prepared  document  we  quote  still  further; 

"The  treaty  stipulations  with  many  of  the  tril)es  are  altogether  ina])propriate. 
They  seem  to  have  been  made  in  total  ignorance  of  their  numbers  and  disposition, 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  their  wants. 

"  It  is  useless  to  go  over  the  history  of  In<lian  removals.  If  it  had  been  done 
but  once,  the  record  would  be  less  revolting.  From  the  Eastern  to  the  Middle  States, 
from  thence  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  tiience  to  Missouri  and  Iowa,  thence  to 
Kansas,  Dakota,  and  tlu*  plains;  whither  next  we  cannot  tell.  Surely  the  policy 
was  not  designed  to  perpetuate  barbarism;  but  such  has  been  its  effi'ct.  Many  of  the 
tribes  ar(i  now  beyond  the  region  of  agriculture,  where  the  chase  is  a  necessity.  So 
long  as  they  have  to  subsist  in  this  way,  civilization  is  out  of  the  question." 

The  commission  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  the  intercourse  laws 
sMl)sisting  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  that  white  persons  who  tres])ass  on  Indian 
icscrvations  should  be  removed  by  the  military  authorities,  and  that  Indian  allairs 
should  be  committed  to  an  independent  liureau  or  dej)artment. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  treaties  made  by  the  c(miniission  remained  unratified, — a 
delay  that  worked  great  injury.  Tiie  Indians  iiad  surrendered  their  olil  reservations, 
upon  which  the  wliites  had  already  begun  to  settle,  tiiough  by  tiie  terms  of  the  treaty 
three  years  were  to  elapse  Itefore  they  should  do  so.  (Jeneral  Sheridan,  in  taking 
command  of  the  Dejiartment  of  the  Missouri,  in  April,  1S08,  found  encamped  near 
Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  a  large  nundter  of  Kiowas,  C'omanelies,  Cheyennes,  and  Arajta- 
hiies,  but  declined  the  interview  they  sought  in  which  to  make  known  their  needy 
condition.  These  Indians  were  practically  without  a  lioiiie,  had  not  received  the 
annuities  due  tlicm,  and  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for  fuiiilling  the  jtrovisions 
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of  the  treaty  of  18(17.  They  were  (U'stitute.  Government  tUih'il  to  respond  to  the 
urj^ent  luul  repeated  recpie.st.s  of  the  Indian  Coniniissioner,  their  agents,  and  otlier.s, 
to  save  them  from  aetiial  starvation.  Their  outspoken  dissalisfaetion  at  this  cruel 
treatment  seems  to  liave  ins[)ired  Gen(;ral  iSherithm  with  no  other  idea  than  that  they 
recpiired  to  he  "soundly  whipped,  the  ringleaders  hung,  their  ponies  killed,  and  such 
destruction  of  tlieir  properly  made  as  will  remler  them  very  poor."  Proceeding 
n|)on  this  theory,  and  helit^ving  that  making  peace  with  the  Indians  wjis  un  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  it  was  not  long  hefore,  in  his 
judgment,  the  Indians,  especially  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  were  "hostile," 
and  he  hegan  to  prepare  troops  to  operate  against  them.  Ui)on  his  representations, 
u  majority  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  met  in  Chicago  in  Octoher,  18(J8,  reversed 
uU  their  previous  work,  abrogated  the  hunting  privileges  outside  of  reservations, 
and  decided  to  compel  the  Iniliaiis  to  go  on  the  reservations  assigned  them,  and  that 
the  Indian  Pureau  should  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Department! 

In  Augusta  new  military  district  hail  been  created,  bounded  east  by  the  Arkausaa 
Ilivcr,  south  by  Texas,  north  by  Kansas,  and  west  by  the  lOUth  meridian,  to  which 
CJeneral  Ilazen  was  assigned,  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches.  Just  previous  to  this  a  dissatisfied  party  of 
Cheyennes  had  peri)etrated  outrages  against  the  whites  on  the  Saline  Iliver.  Agent 
Wynkoop  demanded  of  the  [)rincipal  chiefs,  ^lodicine  Arrow  and  Little  Rock,  that 
the}'  should  deliver  up  the  jierpetrators,  which  they  promised  should  be  done,  but 
before  suflicient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  fullil  this  promise,  the  troops  were  in 
the  field,  and  the  Indians  in  ilight.  General  Sheridan  was  then  operating  with 
detached  scpiads  of  troops,  who  annoyed  and  harassed  the  Indians,  killing  them 
whi'never  possible.  In  turn  the  Indians  retaliated,  killing  some  of  Slu'ridan's  scouts. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  troops  he  obtained  the  services  of  two  hundred  Osage 
Indians,  whom  he  attached  to  Custer's  command.  Governor  Crawford,  of  Kansas, 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  which  he  led  in  [X'rson. 

One  of  the  actions  of  this  campaign  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroism 
and  endurance.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  A.  Forsyth,  Ninth  U.S.  Cavalry, 
was  permitted  to  raise  and  lead  a  force  of  fd'ty  men  for  a  scouting  ex|>edition.  Pol- 
lowing  a  fresh  trail,  the  morning  of  Sepicmlier  17  found  them  in  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  Arickaree,  in  whicii  stream  there  were  but  a  few  inches  of  running  water.  A 
small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  directly  behind  the  bivouac,  was  fringed 
with  willows  ai\d  bore  a  few  stunted  trees.  At  daybreak  the  Indians  rushed  upon 
them,  l)Ut  were  soon  drivi'ii  back.  Forsyth,  seeing  their  overwhelming  numbi'rs,  at 
once  decided  to  take  position  on  ibe  sand,  island,  which  was  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  mere  thread  of  water.  The  movement  was  eirected,  and  the  men  distributed 
in  a  circle,  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  as  soon  !is  po.-sil)le  dig  ritle-pits  for  themselves 
in  the  sand.  An  annoying  lire  was  kept  up  by  the  Indians  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  a  charge  was  made,  with  unearthly  yells,  by  three  hundred  mounted  warriors. 
When  within  thirty  yards  of  the  rille-pits,  a  ra[)id  and  elfective  discharge  stop|)ed 
the  savages,  and   caused   them    to  take  to   ilight  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced. 
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Tlie  ground  wan  strewed  witli  deiid  wiirriors,  foremost  iimong  tlieni  Iloniaii  Nose, 
their  |)riii('i|)al  war-chief.  At  two  o'cloek  aiiotlicr  assault  was  iiia(h>  and  repulsed, 
and  a  liiird  and  much  feel)Ier  one  at  about  four  o'clock"  in  the  afternoon.  A  He]!- 
teniber  rain  set  in.  Every  horse  and  nude  was  killed  by  the  enemy's  lire.  The 
second  in  command,  Lieuteiumt  lieecher,  and  five  men,  had  been  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  seventeen  severely  wounded,  among  them  the  gallant  Forsyth. 

Fort  Wallace,  the  nearest  jH)int  whence  succor  could  arrive,  was  one  hundred 
miles  distant.  The  men  were  without  food,  and  surrounded  by  nine  huiulred  well- 
armed  warriors.  A  well  was  dug,  the  dead  animals*  llesh  was  cut  into  strips  for  food, 
llie  line  was  strengthened  with  saddles  and  dead  ardmals,  and  at  nightfall  two  men 
were  despatched  through  the  enemy's  line  to  Fort  Wallace.  J)ay  after  day  the  heroic 
band  sustained  the  steady  fire  of  the  Indians,  but  by  the  fifth  day  the  sulfering  fr(}m 
hunger,  as  the  meat  could  no  longer  be  eaten,  was  intense.  Hy  this  time  the  Indians 
began  to  disiippear,  and  by  the  seventh  day  all  had  left,  but  the  beleaguered  force  was 
too  weak  to  move,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  succor  at  length  arrived. 
The  Indians  encountered  were  Northern  Cheyennes,  IJrule  and  Ogalalla  yicaix,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  "  J)og  Soldiers,"  the  banditti  of  the  j)lains.  Their 
loss  is  said  to  have  been  thirty-live  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 

On  November  23,  18()8,  (ieneral  Custer,  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  proceeded 
south  towards  the  Antelope  Hills  I'rom  his  camp  on  the  North  Camidian  Kiver  in 
search  of  hostile  Indians.  On  the  morning  of  ihe  27th  he  sur|irise(l  151ack  Kettle's 
cam|)  of  Cheyennes  on  the  Wichita,  killed  that  chief  and  one  hundred  and  thri'c 
warriors,  and  captured  the  camp,  including  all  their  winter  supply  of  Hour,  meat, 
and  other  provisions,  (ifty-three  women,  and  their  children.  IJlaek  Kettle  was 
assisted  i)y  tiie  Arapahoes,  under  Little  Raven,  and  the  Kiowas,  under  Satanta,  who 
were  encamped  six  miles  below,  and  who  kept  up  a  lieree  attack  on  the  troo]is  fioiii 
noon  until  about  three  I'.M.  CusU  I's  loss  was  twenty-nine  killed,  including  jNIajor 
Elliot,  and  fourteen  wounded,  (imeral  Sheridan  states  that  this  battle  took  jilace 
one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  ri'servation,  and  that  it  was  this  band  that  commitled 
the  lirsl  depredations  ujton  the  Saline  and  the  Solomon.  IJoth  statements  have  been 
questioneil. 

In  a  communication  from  Colonel  Wynkoop  to  the  Indian  Odice  he  said  that  "a 
few  thousand  dollai's  for  sidisistence  lor  these  starving  Indians  at  the  ]»ro}K'r  time 
would  have  saved  million.-N  to  the  treasury,  saved  many  white  men's  lives,  saved  the 
necessity  (»f  hunting  down  and  destroying  innocent  Indians  for  the  fault  of  the 
guilty,  ami  driving  into  misery  an<l  starvation  numbers  of  women  and  little  children, 
not  one  of  whom  but  then  mourned  sonu'  relative  biiitally  nmrdered  at  the  horrible 
nni.ssacre  at  Sand  Creek,  and  who  still  sulVer  from  the  loss  of  their  haliitations  and 
property  wantotdy  destroyed  by  (ieneral  Hancock."  After  the  affair  of  the  Wichita 
he  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  All'airs  as  follows:  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  position  of  IMack  Kettle  at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  his  village  was  n<it 
a  hostile  one.  I  know  that  he  had  proce<'ded  to  the  point  at  which  he  was  kille<l 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  the  locality  where  those  Indians  who  were  friendly 
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(liH|)()>;c(l  slioiild  iisHciiililc.  I  know  that  such  iiiforiiiiition  luid  licoii  convcycil  to 
15liu'k  Kettle  iis  till!  ordei'M  of  the  niililiiry  iiiithorilieH.  .  .  .  Tii  rei^anl  to  tlie  eliargo 
that  JJhiek  Ketth-  was  ongngod  in  tlio  (hpredation.s  coniniitted  on  tlio  Haliiie  and 
Soh)nion  diirhig  tho  Hiunnu'r  of  IHOH,  I  know  tlio  sume  to  hv  utterly  false,  as  lilaek 
Keltl((  was  at  that  time  caniped  near  my  agency  on  the  Pawnee  Fork."  Superin- 
tendent iMnrphy,  of  the  Osage  Agency,  wrote  the  eominissioner,  Decemher  4,  18()8, 
that  the  party  thus  attacked  and  slaughtorcd  by  General  Cu8tor  and  his  conunund 
was  Ulack  Kettle's  hand  of  ("heyennes, — "Black  Kettle,  one  of  the  hest  and  truest 
friends  the  white  man  had  among  the  Indians  of  tho  plains."  Tho  testimony  of 
(Jeneral  Carr,  who,  July  11,  ISCil),  surprised  a  camp  of  Dog  Soldiers  and  Cheyonnes 
near  Valley  Station,  killing  lifty-twoand  capturing  a  nuniher  of  women  and  children, 
confirms  the  ahove  statement.  "  We  followed  them,"  says  Carr,  "  for  ten  days,  and 
found  them  at  a  s[)ring  east  of  the  South  Platte,  near  Valley  Station,  tlu'ii  went 
hack  towards  the  head  of  Frenchman's  Fork.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  rej)ort  this  to  ho 
tlu!  only  body  of  Indians  known  on  the  Repuhliean.  It  is  the  sanio  that  fought 
Forsyth  and  all  other  parties  on  the  Uepuhlicaii  last  year." 

Mo-ka-ta-va-ta,  or  J5lack  Keltic,  the  ])riiicipal  Cheyeiine  chief,  at  a  council  held 
at  Fort  Kllsworth,  Kansas,  in  the  winter  of  18()(!-(i7,  s|ioke  at  length,  and  with 
earnest  natural  elo(iuence  entreated  that  the  CJreat  Father  would  stop  the  building  of 
the  iron  road,  which  would  soon  drive  away  the  bulliilo  and  leave  his  children  without 
food,  lie  was  described  at  this  time  as  a  (ine-lookiiig  man,  of  middle  age,  with  heavy 
features  and  frame,  llv  possessed  great  inilueiice  with  his  trilie,  and  by  his  wise 
counsel  had  more  than  once  averted  war.  I  lis  dri'ss  was  simjile,  with  the  exception 
of  a  massive  necklace  of  crescent-shaped  silver  plates,  from  the  front  of  which 
depended  u  heavy  silver  medal  bearing  the  proiile  in  relief  of  Washington.  It 
had  been  i)resontcd  long  ago  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  one  of  15lack 
Kettle's  ancestors,  and  was  worn  with  evident  pride. 

December  22,  IMOS,  (Jeneral  Custer  reported  that  all  the  Apaches,  nearly  all  the 
Comanches,  and  the  principal  chiefs  and  bands  of  tho  Kiowas  had  come  in  and 
(ilaced  themselves  in  a  peaceful  attitude.  The  Cheyennes  and  Ara])ahoes  were  suj)- 
posed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  UKaintains  forty  or  lifty  miles  from  Fort  Colib.  Tho 
Fncpapa  r>lackfcct,  Lower  Yanktonnais,  Sans  Arcs,  Fpper  and  Lower  Hrule,  Two 
Kettle,  Minneconjou,  and  Ogalallas,  were  for  years  prior  to  18(i8  hostile  to  govern- 
ment, and  depredated  upon  the  white  .settlers.  Claiming  the  ownership  of  Dakota 
and  of  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  as  well  as  Western  Nebraska,  they  made 
every  cil'ort  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  that  region,  their  hostility  being  specially 
directed  against  the  I'liion  Pacilic  llailroad.  The  military  operations  of  18(')7-(>8 
convinced  the  Sioux  of  tiie  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  and  disjposed  them  to  acce[)t 
the  provision  made  for  them  by  the  treaty  of  18(i8.  Except  tho  main  portion  of 
the  Ogalalhi  band,  aii.i  u  i-.uisiderable  body  from  all  tho  bands  known  as  the  "  hostile 
Sioux,"  of  whom  Sitt  iig  I'li'  and  I5lack  ]Moon  were  the  principal  chiefs,  their  bands 
were  at  the  clo.se  of  il."  year  within  tlieir  reservations. 

Lieutenant-Colonei   E\aiis  moved  from  Fort   Baseom   up  the   main  Canadian, 
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scouting  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ked  River,  and  there  discovered  a  trail  of  Coman- 
ches,  followed  it  up,  and  on  December  25  attacked  the  party,  killing  some  twenty- 
five,  wounding  a  large  number,  capturing  and  burning  their  village,  and  destroying 
all  their  property.  General  Carr  operated  on  the  Canadian,  west  of  the  Antelope 
Hills,  and  forced  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  over  into  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Staked  Plains,  where  there  was  no  grass,  and,  being  without  supplies,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  promised  to  go  upon  their  reservation.  The  Arapahoes 
were  faithful,  and  delivered  themselves  up  ;  the  Cheyennes  broke  their  promise,  and 
did  not  come  in  until  General  Custer  came  upon  them  on  the  head-waters  of  Red 
River. 


CHAPTER    V. 

TROUBLES  IN  MONTANA— PIEGAN  MASSACRE— RED  CLOUD  VISITS  WASniNQTON 
—CHEYENNE,  ARAPAHOE,  AND  WICHITA  CHIEFS  VISIT  NEW  YORK  AND 
BOSTON— MODOC  WAR— BLACK  HILLS  EXPEDITION -UNLAWFUL  ORDER  OP 
GENERAL  SHERIDAN— SIOUX  AND  CHEYENNE  WAR  OF  1876-DESTRUCTION  OF 
CRAZY  HORSE'S  VILLAGE— BATTLE  OF  THE  ROSEBUD— MASSACRE  OF  GEN- 
ERAL CUSTER'S  COMMAND— AGENCY  INDIANS  DISARMED  AND  DISMOUNTED 
—SITTING  BULL  SURRENDERS— GENERAL  McKENZIE  DESTROYS  A  LARGE 
CHEYKNNE  VILLAGE— BANNOCK  WAR— FLIGHT  OF  DULL  KNIFES  BAND  OF 
NORTHERN  CHEYENNES. 

Troubles  between  the  invading  horde  of  miners  and  the  Indian  population  of 
Montana  culminated  in  the  fall  of  1869  in  a  proclamation  of  war  by  Acting-Gov- 
ernor Meagher,  who  on  his  own  motion  called  out  troops  and  offered  a  liberal 
bounty  for  Indian  scalps.  The  Bloods  and  Blackfeet,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites,  tried  to  avoid  conflicts  with  Meagher's  forces ; 
neverthelese,  some  of  them  were  plundered  and  a  number  were  killed. 

Mountain  Chief's  band  of  Piegans  was  disposed  to  retaliate  these  injuries,  but 
this  band  had  in  the  winter  of  1869-70  gone  north,  and  was  wintering  in  the  British 
possessions.  An  expedition  under  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  Second  U.S.  Cavalry,  w^as 
sent  against  this  party  by  General  Sheridan,  which  on  the  19th  of  January,  1870, 
moved  towards  the  Maria's  River.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  he  surprised  the 
Piegan  village  of  Bear  Chief  and  Red  Horn,  a  band  against  which  no  complaint  had 
ever  been  made,  and  which  at  the  time  was  terribly  afflicted  with  smallpox,  and,  no 
resistance  being  offered,  killed  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  Indians,  mostly  women 
and  children,  and  took  about  forty  women  and  children  prisoners.  The  latter  were 
turned  loose  upon  the  prairie,  to  starve  or  perish  otherwise.  The  report  of  Lieu- 
tenant Peiise,  Indian  Agent  for  the  Blackfeet,  and  a  reliable  officer,  states  that  of  the 
Indians  killed  thirty-three  were  men,  fifteen  only  being  warriors.  These  sickening 
details  aroused  the  popular  indignation,  and  the  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  the 
"  Piegan  Massacre"  was  severely  (;ondemned. 

Two  occurrences  in  1870  tended  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  government  and  the  Indian  tribes.  One  of  these  was  the  visit  ti  Washington 
of  two  deputations  of  powerful  chiefs,  headed  by  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  leader.  A 
patient  hearing  of  their  grievances  tended  in  some  measure  to  allay  their  discontent, 
and  after  their  return  to  the  plains  they  labored  faithfully  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Their  nciglibors  tiie  Kiowiut,  angry  at  the  arrest  of  their  chiefs  Satanta  and 
Satauk,  earnestly  pressed  them  to  go  on  the  war-path,  but  they  firmly  refused. 
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Finding  themselves  unsuiiported,  the  Kiowas  conchuled  to  remain  at  peace.  The 
other  encouraging  circumstance  was  found  in  the  humane  policy  of  President  Grant, 
who  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  the  Indians  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
called  on  other  denominations  of  the  country  to  send  their  best  men  among  the 
savages  as  missionaries,  and  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  ways  of  civilized 
society.     Tlie  idea  that  the  Indian  could  not  be  civilized  had  begun  to  be  questioned. 

Another  deputation  of  chiefs  visited  Washington  early  in  1871  to  confer  with  the 
government  respecting  their  boundaries,  and  extended  their  visit  to  New  York  and 
Boston.  In  New  York  they  were  addressed  by  the  venerable  Peter  Cooper,  by 
Professor  B.  N.  Martin,  and  others,  and  in  Boston  by  Vincent  Collycr  and  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  who  alluded  to  Mo-ka-ta-va-ta  (Black  Kettle)  as  the  Philip  Sidney  of 
the  plains.  Among  these  chiefs  were  Little  Haven,  Powder  Face,  and  Bird  Chief, 
of  the  Arapahoes ;  Little  Robe  and  Stone  Calf,  of  the  Cheyennes ;  and  Buflaio 
Goad,  of  the  Wichitas.  They  were  dressed  partly  in  their  native  style,  wearing 
moccasins  and  ear-rings,  and  having  their  long  black  hair  braided.  Buffalo  Goad, 
their  most  eloquent  speaker,  wore  a  ])lain  black  suit.  The  prevailing  type  of  face 
was  that  of  the  warlike  Sioux, — a  coarse,  broad  lower  face,  Hebrew  nose,  and 
retreating  forehead.  Powder  Face  formed  a  marked  exception  among  them,  his 
profile  having  all  the  grandeur  of  the  traditional  "  noble  red  man."  Stone  Calf 
appeared  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  warrior.  Speeches  were  made  by  several  of 
the  chiefs.  Little  Haven  said,  "  Long  ago  the  Arapahoes  had  a  fine  country  of  their 
own.  The  white  man  came,  and  the  Indians  gave  him  buffalo-meat  and  a  horse  to 
ride  on,  and  told  him  the  country  was  big  enough  for  the  white  man  and  the  Arapa- 
hoes too.  After  a  while  the  white  man  found  gold  in  our  country.  They  took  the 
gold,  and  pushed  the  Indian  from  his  home.  I  am  an  old  man  now.  I  have  been 
waiting  many  years  for  Washington  to  give  us  our  riglits.  The  white  man  has 
taken  away  everything.  I  Iiojjc  justice  will  be  done  to  my  children,  if  not  to  myself. 
God  gave  this  country  to  the  Indian,  and  God  sent  the  white  man  here  ;  but  I  don't 
think  God  sent  the  white  man  to  do  injustice  to  the  Indians  always.  I  want  my 
people  to  live  like  white  people,  and  have  the  same  chance.  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit 
will  put  a  good  heart  into  the  white  people,  that  they  may  give  us  our  rights." 
Buffalo  Goad  said,  "  We  want  houses  built  for  our  people  to  live  in,  and  school-houses 
for  our  children,  the  spme  as  white  children  have.  The  wliite  people  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  wrong  to  our  people,  and  we  want  to  have  it  stopped.  I  want  you  to 
stop  the  white  men  from  killing  the  Indians  after  this.  I  and  my  brother  rej)resent 
five  different  tribes  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  But  because  we 
do  not  fight,  Washington  takes  away  our  lands  and  gives  them  to  the  tribes  that  are 
fighting  them  all  the  time.  AVhen  I  got  to  Washington  they  said  they  knew  all 
about  my  people.  If  they  did  know  it,  why  didn't  they  help  us  and  fix  it?  I  would 
like  to  see  churches  and  school-houses  built  in  my  land,  and  would  like  to  see  my 
children  educated  before  I  die." 

A  treaty  with  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes,  and  the  Yahooskin  band  of  Snake 
Indians,  of  Oregon,  ceding  all  their  lands,  and  accepting  a  tract  known  as  the  Kla- 
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math  Reservation,  was  made  October  14, 1864.  The  Modocs  went  to  work  with  zeal 
to  buikl  cabins  and  enclose  ground  for  cultivation.  In  April,  1870,  they  left  the 
reservation  for  their  camp  on  Lost  River,  Captain  Jack  and  his  band  of  Modocs 
would  have  remained  and  settled  down  to  civilization  if  there  had  been  ordinary 
encouragement  and  assistance,  and  if  the  Klamaths,  their  hereditary  enemies,  who 
largely  outnumbered  them,  had  allowed  them  to  do  so.  The  agent  could  not  protect 
them  from  their  hostility,  the  issuo  of  rations  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  and 
Captain  Jack  and  his  band  returned  to  their  old  home  on  Lost  River,  where  collisions 
soon  began  with  the  whites  who  in  the  mean  time  had  settled  on  the  ceded  lands. 

'he  attempt  to  remove  them  in  November,  1872,  resulted  in  a  conflict  between 
tl  •  Modocs  and  the  troops  and  white  settlers.  The  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  Lava 
Beds,  an  inaccessible  region  south  of  Tule  Laka,  where  for  weeks  they  successfully 
defied  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  To  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  difficulties,  a  commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  A.  B. 
Meacham,  L.  S.  Dyer,  and  Rev.  E.  Thomas,  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
General  Canby.  Aijril  11,  1873,  while  engaged  in  a  conference  with  Captain  Jack 
and  others  under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  two  latter  were  brutally  murdered,  and  Mr, 
Meacham  was  severely  wounded.  After  seven  months'  severe  fighting,  the  Modocs 
were  subdued,  and  Captain  Jack  and  three  of  his  principal  men,  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  the  commissioners,  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  executed, 
October  3,  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  captured  June  5,  1873,  and  placed  on  a 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

A  campaign  against  the  Southern  Cheyennes  in  1873-74  was  successfully  and 
vigorously  carried  on  by  General  Miles,  and  on  March  G,  1874,  the  main  body  sur- 
rendered, Thirty-tliree  were  selected  for  punishment,  and  sent  to  Fort  Marion,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  to  be  cljsely  confined.  A  few  days  after,  nearly  four  hundred 
of  the  Clieyennes  "stampeded,"  went  north,  and  joined  their  relatives  in  Dakota. 
In  the  following  year  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Staked  Plains,  were  brought  under  subjection  and  disarmed,  and  an  active  campaign 
was  carried  on  against  the  Indians  who  had  committed  outrages  on  the  Mexican 
border.  The  campaign  against  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoos,  Kiowas,  Comanchas,  and 
other  bands  in  the  Southwest  was  successfully  terminated,  the  former  surrendering 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war  and  giving  up  their  captives. 

By  the  treaty  of  18G8  Avith  the  Sioux,  the  country  lying  between  tin  ;iorll:'^rn 
boundary  of  Nebraska  and  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  bounded  east  t-^ 
the  Missouri  River  and  west  by  the  104th  degree  of  west  longitude,  together  wit'n 
the  reservations  tiien  existing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  was  set  apart  for  the 
absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Siou.v  for  their  permanent  home. 
It  al..o  provided  that  the  country  north  of  the  North  Platte  and  eiust  of  the  summit 
of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  should  be  held  and  considered  unceded  Indian  territory, 
uj)on  wliicii  no  white  person  should  enter  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians  first  had 
and  obtained.  Tiiey  thus  reserved  the  right  north  of  the  North  Platte  and  on  the 
Republican  Fork  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,     The  treaty  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  Indiiiii  whctlier  he  woukl  be  a  farmer  or  a  nomad,  the  former  living  on  reserva- 
tions and  receiving  a  larger  aniuiity.  Many  naturally  preferred  to  follow  the  chase. 
This  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Peace  Commission,  whose  honor  as  men,  as  well  as 
the  faith  of  the  United  States,  was  pledged  to  the  faithful  performance  of  its  stipula- 
tions. In  less  than  three  months  after  its  ratification  came  the  order  of  General 
Blieridan,  dated  June  29,  1809,  declaring  all  Indians  outside  the  well-defined  limits 
of  their  reservations  to  be  under  the  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  mili- 
tary authority,  and  stating  that,  as  a  rule,  they  would  be  considered  hostile.  This 
unlawful  order  was  executed  until  December,  1876. 

While  the  Sioux  were  huuced  down  and  punished  from  time  to  time  for  exercising 
their  right  to  roam  and  hunt  in  the  surrendered  territory,  the  whites  in  large  and 
small  bodies  passed  through  and  prospected  in  the  forbidden  territory,  iirotected  by 
the  military.  A  formidable  expedition,  in  charge  of  General  Custer,  left  St.  Paul 
in  June,  1874,  to  explore  the  Black  Hills,  at  which  the  Sioux  were  exceedingly 
incensed.  Gold  was  said  to  be  abundant,  and  expeditions  were  soon  organized.  It 
was  also  decided  to  locate  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  south  of 
the  Yellowstone.  These  measures  completed  the  alienation  of  the  Indians,  and, 
depredations  upon  them  having  begun,  they  retaliated.  The  surveying  parties  who 
attempted  to  run  the  new  line  of  the  railroad  were  driven  off.  Early  in  1870  there 
were  a  large  number  of  trespassers  in  the  Black  Hills. 

On  December  (5,  187o,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  agencies,  notified  Sitting 
Bull  and  other  hostile  Indians  to  remove  within  the  bounds  of  their  reservations  on 
or  before  the  JUst  of  the  next  month.  These  Indians  were  nomads  who  were  hunting 
in  tlie  uncedcd  Indian  country  under  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  1808.  They  re- 
turned for  answer  that  they  were  then  engiiged  in  hunting  buffalo,  but  that  early  in  the 
spring  they  would  visit  the  agency  and  discuss  the  points  at  issue.  Altli  )ugh  required 
to  repair  to  the  reservations,  no  food  was  provided  for  them  had  they  done  so.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  1870,  Sitting  Bull  and  his  followers  were  turned  over  to  the 
War  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  thus  the  unjustifiable  and 
impolitic  Sioux  war  of  1870  was  ina»\gurated. 

Military  operations  began  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1870,  General  Crook 
taking  the  field  with  about  tbiiieen  hundred  troops,  and  sending  a  part  of  his  com- 
mand, under  General  Reyn(/lds,  against  the  band  of  Crazy  Horse.  His  village  was 
at  Bear  Buttes,  and  the  Indians  were  on  their  way  to  lied  Cloud  Agency.  Tiiey 
had  been  delayed  here  some  time  by  severe  weather,  as  the  women  and  children 
could  not  be  moved  with  safety.  On  the  17th  of  March  Reynolds  surprised  the, 
village,  which  he  attacked  and  destroyed.  He  captured  eight  hundred  ponies,  but 
they  were  recovered  by  the  Indians  next  day.  The  severity  of  the  weather  caused 
tlie  return  of  the  expedition  to  Fort  Fetterman  on  ^larch  20. 

General  Crook  iigain  marched  against  the  Indians  on  May  29.  On  June  17  he 
encountered  the  Indians  under  Sitting  Bull.  The  so-called  Battle  of  the  Rosebud 
ensueil,  and  so  skilfully  were  the  Indians  handled  that  General  Crook  was  obliged  to 
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retreat.  The  battle  of  the  Little  liiy  Horn  occurred  on  the  25tli,  between  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  (jienerul  Terry,  under  General  Custer,  and  the  Indians  under  Sitting 
Bull.  Coming  upon  a  large  Indian  village,  Custer  attacked  with  five  companies  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  his  entire  comnjand  was  obliterated.  The  renuiining  seven 
companies,  under  Major  lleno,  were  nearly  surrounded,  and  fought  from  two  o'clock 
of  the  2oth  till  six  o'clock  of  the  20th.  They  were  relieved  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  General  Terry's  command  on  the  27th.  Our  loss  was  twelve  officers  and  two 
uundred  and  fifty-five  men  killed,  two  officers  and  fifty-one  men  wounded.  The 
Indian  force  was  estimated  at  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thou.sand 
warriorfi.  They  say  that  their  victory  was  not  so  much  owing  to  superior  numbers 
as  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  Custer's  men  and  horses,  and  their  advancing  into  a 
gorge  where  they  could  easily  be  cut  off. 

Afler  this  disaster  various  columns  of  troops  visited  the  Red  Cloud,  Standing 
Rock,  and  Cheyenne  River  Agencies,  and  disarmed  and  dismounted  the  Agency 
Indians  as  a  part  of  the  operations  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  settle  finally  the 
Sioux  difficulties.  Colonel  Otis,  at  Glcndivi,  and  Colonel  Miles,  at  Tongue  River, 
had  encounters  with  the  Indians,  during  which  over  four  hundred  lodges  surrendered. 
These  Indians,  who  agreed  with  Colonel  Miles  to  go  into  the  agency,  were  in  fact 
Agency  Indians  of  the  Minneconjou  and  Sans  Arc  bands,  who  had  long  desired  to 
return  home,  but  were  exclutled  by  the  order  to  dismount  and  disarm  them  which 
preceded  the  expedition  of  General  Crook,  and  which  had  caused  them  to  abandon 
their  agencies.  They  were  no  part  of  Sitting  Bull's  followers.  At  this  time  Sitting 
Bull,  in  an  interview  with  General  Miles,  told  that  officer  that  he  desired  peace,  but 
that  if  troops  came  out  to  him  he  would  fight  them.  lie  desired  to  hunt  buffido  and 
to  trade,  but  wanted  no  rations  or  annuities,  and  desired  to  live  as  an  Indian.  He 
resided  peacefully  and  undisturbed  in  the  queen's  dominions  until  July  10,  1881, 
when  he,  with  the  remainder  of  his  band,  surrendered  to  Major  Brotherton,  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  at  Fort  Buford.  Sitting  Bull  wius  the  son  of  chief  Jumping  Bull, 
and  was  born  in  1837,  near  old  Fort  George,  on  Willow  Creek,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Cheyenne  River.  He  very  early  acquired  skill  and  fame  both  in  war  and  in  the 
chase.  The  order  requiring  him  to  dwell  upon  an  agency  was  in  plain  violation  of 
his  treaty  rights,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  was  an  outrage  and  a  national  dishonor. 
Of  a  piece  with  this  was  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  robbing  the  jieaceable 
Indians  at  the  agencies  of  their  arms  and  ponies.  Red  Cloud  was  told  by  the  mili- 
tary that  it  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  President.  He  asked  if  his  Great  Father 
had  given  such  an  order,  and  said,  "  What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  receive  such 
treatment  from  him  whom  I  thought  my  friend?  My  faith  in  justice  being  done  to 
the  Indians  has  been  destroyed  by  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  towards  these 
peaceable  jieople." 

In  November,  187G,  General  Crook  again  resumed  oifensive  operations.  He  sent 
a  column  under  General  McKenzie  in  pursuit  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  whose 
village  he  sur[)rised  and  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  At  the  first  alarm 
the  Indians  jumi)ed  on  their  jwnies,  and  were  hurrying  their  squaws  and  children 
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out  (»f  the  cainj)  when  the  troops  came  upon  tlioni.  Piinic-strickcii,  tlicy  fired  a 
volley  and  llwl,  taking  refuge  lunong  the  rocks  aiul  ravines,  from  which  they  begun 
to  lire  on  the  cavalry,  tlien  just  forming  for  tlie  attack.  Some  gained  the  hhilf 
commanding  the  camp,  while  others  occupied  the  upi)er  part  of  the  village,  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  u  cavalry  charge.  The  contest  continued  all  day. 
Many  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  village,  whose  ])opulati(tn  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  souls,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  warriors,  was  burned.  Of  jMcKenzie's 
force  eight  oflicers  and  privates  were  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  Eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  buffalo-meat, — their  winter  store, — twelve  hundred  robes,  and  all 
their  property  were  burned.  Those  that  escaped  were  utterly  destitute,  and  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  status  of  these  Indian  wards  of  the  United 
States.  Here  was  a  remote,  secluded  village,  whose  inmates  had  not  recently  been 
on  the  war-path,  but  who  had  been  engaged  in  providing  their  winter  stock  of  food 
and  in  preparing  for  market  the  hides  of  the  buffalo  they  had  slain.  They  liad  no 
home  on  any  reservation,  but  had  a  right  to  roam  and  hunt  in  the  country  in  which 
they  then  were.  This  right  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  May  10,  18(i8. 
In  the  agreement  of  September,  1870,  with  these  and  the  Sioux  Indians,  was  the 
pledge  that  each  individual  should  be  "  protected  in  his  rights  of  property,  person, 
and  life."  The  covenants  of  this  agreement  were  known  to  (Jenerals  Crook  ami 
McKenzie  and  all  the  military  oflicers  in  the  Sioux  country.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  fresh  crime  against  humanity.  A  portion  of  the  Indians 
that  escaped  surrendered  to  General  Miles  in  the  following  spring.  The  chief  Hum}), 
their  spokesman,  handed  his  belt  and  gun  to  the  general,  and  also  turned  over  all 
his  ponies,  saying,  "Take  these:  I  am  no  longer  chief  or  warrior."  To  a  newspaper 
correspondent  who  asked  why  he  had  ])ut  himself  in  hostility  to  the  government,  he 
replied,  "  I  never  went  to  war  with  the  whites.  The  soldiers  begai'.  chasing  me 
about,  for  wluit  cause  I  do  not  know  to  this  day.  I  doilged  as  long  as  I  could,  and 
hid  my  village  away,  but  at  last  they  found  it,  and  1  had  no  alternative  but  to  fight 
or  j)erish." 

In  May,  1877,  Crazy  Horse  and  his  band  came  to  lied  Cloud  Agency.  Their 
wish  was  to  be  assigned  to  some  district  where  they  could  chase  the  butValo  and  be 
free.  In  August,  in  consequence  of  some  troubles  at  the  agency,  the  bands  of  Crazy 
Horse  were  dismembered  and  distributed  among  other  bands,  and  the  chief  was 
arrested  and  held  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  C'amp  Robinson  September  T),  and 
while  being  disarmed  at  the  guard-house  was  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  by  a  soldier, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

During  the  year  1878  the  services  of  the  army  were  required  against  the  IJan- 
nock  Indians,  of  Oregon,  whose  acts  of  violence  and  lliud  outbreak  in  June  of  that 
vear  were  caused  by  the  insufliciency  of  food  on  the  reservation.  This  in  turn  was 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  nuide  by  Congress  to  the  wants  of  the 
Indians  at  a  time  when  they  were  prevented  from  supplying  the  deficiency  by 
hunting.     After  an  arduous  pursuit  by  the  United  States  troops,  and  several  engage- 
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inentB,  the  hostile  Indians  were  reduced  to  sulyection,  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
Hurrendered  theniKelvea  m  priwoners. 

The  Northern  Cheyeun(«,  numbering  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  were  transferred 
in  August,  1877,  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  turned  over  to  the  agent  of  the 
Southern  Cheyennes  and  Araj)ahoes.  Tiiey  were  dissatisfied  with  their  new  home, 
refused  to  affiliate  with  these  Indians,  and  manifested  a  repugnance  to  farming,  but 
strongly  desired  to  return  north,  where  they  said  they  would  settle  down.  Among 
the  disaffected  was  Dull  Knife's  band,  which  had  intermarried  with  the  Ogalalla  or 
Red  Cloud  Sioux  and  longed  to  return  north  and  join  their  friends.  On  the  night 
of  September  9,  1878,  this  band,  more  than  three  hundred  in  number,  left  their 
lodges  and  started  north.  There  were  eighty-seven  warriors  in  the  party.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  military,  and  several  engagements  took  place  as  they  passed 
through  Kansas,  where  they  killed  settlers,  burned  houses,  and  committed  other 
hostile  acts.  After  a  journey  of  six  liundred  miles,  greatly  reduced  in  number, 
they  reached  Northern  Nebraska,  where  they  surrendered  to  the  troops  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  taken  to  Dakota.  After  two  months'  imprisonment  at  Fort 
Robinson,  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Indian  Territory,  Dull  Knife  and  his  warriors 
])rotesting  that  they  preferred  death  to  that  alternative.  It  was  midwinter,  and  the 
cold  was  intense,  and  it  is  stated  that  as  a  means  of  reducing  them  to  submission 
they  were  for  five  days  deprived  of  proper  food,  clothing,  and  fuel.  Such  inhumanity 
seems  incredible.  On  the  evening  of  January  9,  1879,  Dull  Knife  and  his  warriors, 
followed  by  the  women  and  children,  fled  from  the  fort  and  made  for  the  bluffs,  three 
miles  distant.  They  were  hunted  down  and  slain  like  wild  beasts.  The  surviving 
women  and  children,  seventy-five  in  number,  were  sent  to  dwell  with  the  Ogalalla 
Sioux,  their  relatives,  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota. 
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CIIAPTEIt    VI. 

ATTKMI'T  TO  RKMOVK  JOSEPH'S  BAND  OF  NEZ  I'EUCfiS  UESISTED— BATTLES  OP 
WHITE  BIRD  CA5fON  AND  TIIK  CLEAllWATER— PURSUIT  OF  JOSEPH'S  BAND 
BY  GENERAL  HOWARD— REPULSE  OF  GENERAL  GIBBON— STAMPEDE  OF 
HOWARD'S  PACK-TRAIN— BATTLE  OF  BEAR-PAW  MOUNTAIN,  AND  SURRENDER 
OF  THE  INDIANS  TO  GENERAL  MILES— TROUBLES  WITH  THE  UTES— CESSION 
OP  THEIR  LANDS,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1873— MURDER  OF  AGENT  MEEKER  AT  THE 
WHITE  RIVER  AGENCY— ATTACK  ON  MAJOR  TIIORNBURGH'S  COMMAND— UTES 
AGREE  TO   LEAVE   COLORADO   AND  SETTLE  ON   A   RESERVATION. 


In  consequence  of  troubles  between  the  Indians  aiul  the  white  settlers,  the  gov- 
ernment, early  in  1877,  decided  to  remove  chief  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Nez  Percys 
from  their  old  home  in  the  Wallowa  Valley,  Oregon, — a  strip  of  country  fifty  miles 
broad,  following  the  windings  of  the  Snake  River  from  the  Powder  River, — to  the 
Lapwai  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  where  since  18(58  the  larger  part  of  the  tribe,  known 
as  "  treaty  Indians,"  had  resided.  Joseph,  with  about  five  hundred  Indians  who  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  18()3  excluding  them  from  their  homes,  rightfully 
claimed  the  valley  under  the  Stevens  treaty  of  1855,  and  it  had  also  been  conceded 
to  them  by  President  Grant  in  18715.  Two  years  later  this  order  was  revoked,  and 
"  in  the  interests  of  peace"  General  Howard  was  directed  to  induce  Joseph  to  remove. 

When  the  commissioners  appointed  to  endeavor  to  compose  the  trouble  with 
Joseph's  band  held  a  council  with  them,  in  187(!,  and  asked  them  to  abandon  their 
claim  to  the  valley,  within  which  a  few  whites  were  settled,  that  chief  said,  "  I  was 
made  of  the  earth,  and  grew  up  upon  its  bosom.  The  earth,  as  my  motiier  and 
nurse,  is  too  sacred  to  my  affections  to  be  valued  by,  or  sold  for,  silver  and  gold. 
...  I  ask  nothing  of  the  President.  I  am  al)le  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  am 
disposed  to  live  peaceably.  I  and  my  band  have  suffered  wrong  rather  than  do 
wrong.  One  of  our  number  was  wickedly  slain  by  a  white  man  last  summer,  but 
I  shall  not  avenge  his  death.  Rut  the  voice  of  that  brother's  blood,  unavenged  by 
me,  will  call  the  dust  of  our  fathers  bacik  to  people  the  land  in  protest  against  this 
great  wrong."  At  the  last  moment  the  chief  was  thought  to  be  acting  in  good  faith 
for  the  removal,  when  some  of  the  younger  Indians  opposed  to  it,  and  panting  for 
excitement,  murdered  some  white  settlers,  and  he  was  constrained  to  go  with  the 
current  now  setting  so  strongly  among  his  followers  in  the  direction  of  war. 

Hostilities  began  on  June  Vi.     Two  companies  of  cavalry  under  Captain  Perry, 

sent  by  General  Howard  to  the  scene  of  disorder,  were  ambushed  and  defeated  on  the 

17th  at  White  Rird  Caflon,  losing  one  lieutenant  and  thirty-three  men, — one-third 

of  tne  command.     On  the  11th  of  July  Howard  attacked  the  Indians  in  a  deep 
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rnvine  on  the  Clearwater,  near  the  mouth  of  Cottonwood  Creek,  and,  renewing  the 
conflict  the  next  day,  routed  them,  capturing  tlieir  camp  and  much  of  their  pro- 
viwioim.  Twenty-three  warriors  were  killed,  a  much  larger  number  were  wounded, 
and  twenty-three  were  taken  prisoners.  Howard's  loss  wiu)  thirteen  killed,  and  two 
oflicers  and  twenty-two  men  wounded. 

On  the  17th  Joseph  began  his  famous  retreat  eastward  towards  the  buffalo 
country,  taking  the  Lolo  trail  through  a  pass  of  the  Hitter  Root  Mountains  into 
Idaho.  Followed  on  the  27th  by  Howard,  the  pursuit  continued  across  plains, 
over  mountains,  and  through  forests,  most  of  the  way  being  over  a  desolate  and 
exceedingly  diflicult  country,  for  thirteen  Itundrcd  miles,  and  lasted  seventy-five 
days.  The  Indians,  accompanied  by  their  women  and  children,  drove  along  a  largo 
herd  of  ponies,  which  furnished  them  with  fresh  remounts  whenever  hard  pressed. 
Colonel  Gibbon,  who  with  one  Iiundred  and  fifty  men  attacked  them,  August  9, 
on  Wisdom  lliver,  Montana,  was  soon  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  he  and  his  entire 
command  would  have  been  killed  or  captured  but  for  the  approach  of  Howard. 
On  August  20  Joseph  turned  upon  Howard  at  Camas  Prairie,  stampeding  and  run- 
ning ofl'  his  pack-train.  On  September  13  Colonel  Sturgis  had  a  fight  witli  him 
on  the  Yellowstone,  below  the  mouth  of  Clark's  Fork.  By  September  20  the  Indians 
had  reached  the  Missouri  River,  near  Cow  Island,  and  would  doubtless  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpose  of  joining  Sitting  Bull  in  the  British  Dominions  had  not 
General  Miles  been  where  he  ccmld,  with  his  comparatively  fresh  troops,  intercept 
them.  That  ofiioer  had  moved  promptly  across  the  country  from  Tongue  River, 
crossed  the  Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mussel-Shell,  and  on  September  30  sur- 
prised the  Nez  Percftj  in  a  ravine  at  Bear-Paw  Mountain,  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle 
Creek.  Making  his  dispositions  to  prevent  their  escape,  he  fought  a  bloody  and 
successful  battle,  winning  it  before  the  arrival  of  Howard.  He  lost  two  officers  and 
twenty-one  men  killed,  and  four  oflicers  and  thirty-eight  men  wounded.  'J'he  Indians 
lost  six  of  their  leading  chiefs  and  twenty-five  warriors,  besides  forty  wounded.  On 
October  5  Joseph  and  his  people,  numbering  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred, 
surrendered.  They  were  held  at  Fort  Leavenworth  until  July,  1878,  when  they  were 
attached  to  the  Ponca  Agency,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

"  Throughout  this  extended  campaign,"  says  General  Sherman,  "  the  Indiana 
displayed  a  courage  and  skill  that  elicited  universal  praise.  They  abstained  from 
scalping,  let  captive  women  go  free,  did  not  murder  indiscriminately  as  usual,  and 
fought  with  almost  scientific  skill,  using  advance-  and  rear-guards,  skirmish-lines, 
and  field  fortifications."  Thus  clo.sed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Indian  wars  on 
record. 

Seven  different  bands  of  Indians  compose  the  Ute  Nation,  which  formerly  roamed 
over  the  vast  territory  embraced  in  Western  Colorado,  Eastern  Utah,  Northern  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  Southern  Wyoming.  They  also  followed  the  buff'alo 
through  Eastern  Colorado  during  their  periodical  hunts,  at  the  risk  of  war  with  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians,  who  claimed  as 
theirs  the  country  over  which  the  great  Southern  herd  of  buflUlo  ranged.     The  four 
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priiicipiil  of  thcHo  bandH  of  Utcs  are  tlic  UinUihs,  in  NortliciLstern  Utah,  cHtiinatod 
at  four  luiiulrcci  and  thirty  houIh;  tho  Ijos  I'inoH,  in  tho  llncompaligro  Valley,  two 
thonwand ;  the  Sonthern  Utcs,  in  SonthwfHtern  Colorado,  nino  lunnlri'd  ami  thirty- 
four;  and  the  White  River  Utes,  in  Northwentern  Colorado,  eight  luindred.  They 
are  among  the  fiereoHt  and  moHt  warlike  of  the  trihcH,  and  ocenpy  a  rough  and  dif- 
iicult  country,  whose  inincrtd  wealth  alone  renders  it  attractive  to  white  Hcttlers. 
Tiuiy  hunt  the  bear,  elk,  and  deer  ol'  the  mountain-region,  and  will  do  no  work,  nor 
attempt  farming.  Captain  J.  (JunniHon,  U.S.A.,  while  executing  a  government 
survey,  was  nuirdered  by  the  Utcs,  with  his  entire  party,  on  the  Sevier  River, 
October  20,  1853. 

In  March,  1808,  N.  O.  Taylor,  Conimissioncr  of  Indian  Aifairs,  Alexander  C. 
Hunt,  Governor  of  Colorado  Territory,  and  Colonel  Kit  Carson,  on  the  part  of  tho 
United  States,  concluded  a  treaty  with  representativo  chiefs  of  these  bands,  among 
whom  were  Ouray,  Kinache,  and  Josi'  Maria,  by  which  a  largo  tract  of  land  in 
Western  Colorado  was  set  apart  for  their  "  absolute  use  and  occupation,"  the  United 
States  solemnly  agreeing  that  no  persons  except  those  authorized  by  the  treaty 
should  ever  be  "  permitted  to  pa-ss  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory 
described."  The  Utes  agreed  to  relinciuish  all  claims  to  any  i)ortion  of  the  territory 
except  such  as  was  embraced  in  the  limits  defined  in  the  treaty.  It  was  not  ''■  ig 
before  miners  began  to  enter  the  Ute  Reservation  and  to  work  ihe  mines.  The  «Jtes 
were  uneasy,  and  in  1871  Ouray  asked  that  a  military  post  be  established  near  tho 
reservation  to  prevent  further  intrusion  and  to  expel  those  unlawfully  within  it.  In 
July,  1873,  a  commission  consisting  of  Felix  R.  Rninot  and  Nathan  Bishop  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Utes  for  the  purcluuse  of  the  reserve.  During  the  confer- 
ence that  ensued,  Brunot  stated  that  the  intruders  could  not  be  kept  away.  To  this 
Ouray  responded  with  the  pertinent  question,  "  Wliy  cannot  you  stop  them  ?  Is  not 
the  government  strong  enough  to  keep  its  agreement  with  us  ?" 

Finally,  on  September  13,  1873,  the  commissioners  succeeded  in  making  au 
agreement  with  the  Utes  ceding  to  the  United  States  nearly  four  million  acres  of 
their  reservation,  comprising  the  mineral  lands.  It  wa.s,  liowever,  stipulated  that  the 
Utes  should  be  permitted  to  hunt  on  this  land  as  long  as  the  game  lasted  and  the 
Indians  were  at  peace  with  the  whites,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  be 
disbursed  or  invested,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Utes  annually  forever.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1808  should  remain  in  force,  the  prohibitions  against  unauthorized  persons  settling 
ujjon  the  reservation  being  expressly  reafiirmed. 

With  the  surrender  of  this  j)ortion  of  their  reservation,  the  Utes  had  a  right  to 
expect  and  did  expect  that  they  would  be  relieved  from  further  inroads,  and  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  what  was  termed  the  agricultural  lands.  But  it  was  not  so  to 
be,  and  "  ranchmen"  soon  intruded  wherever  a  good  grazing-spot  could  be  found  for 
their  stock,  and  occupied  the  valleys  with  their  ranches.  Early  in  September,  1879, 
]Mr.  Meeker,  of  the  White  River  Agency,  had  a  difficulty  with  Chief  Johnson  about 
l)loughing  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  sent  for  troops  to  arrest  such 
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Iiulian  cliiefH  iw  wore  iiiHubordiniito,  and  to  afford  the  agent  reqiUHite  protection.  Ah 
Hoon  an  tlie  IiulianH  learned  that  tlics  froopH  were  advaneing,  they  hecanie  greatly 
exeited,  regarding  it  as  a  declaration  of  war.  They  recpieHted  Major  Thornlairgh, 
the  coniniander,  to  halt  hiw  troopH,  and  with  five  Holdierw  to  come  to  the  agency, 
where  a  talk  and  u  better  underHtanding  conld  he  had.  That  oflicer  decided  not  to 
comply  with  thin  recpieHt,  and  the  command  entered  the  Ute  Reservation  in  the  after- 
noon of  Septeinher  28.  On  the  20th,  Agent  Meeker  and  all  hi-s  male  emi)l()yecrt  at 
the  White  River  Agency  were  killed  by  the  Indians  residing  therci.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day,  when  about  to  enter  a  eaficm,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  ageni'y, 
Lieutenant  Cherry,  who  had  been  sent  forward  with  an  advance  guard  to  reconnoitre, 
was  fired  upon.  The  fact  being  communicated  to  Afajor  Thornburgh,  he  withdrew 
his  troops  and  placed  them  in  lim  of  battle,  with  orders  to  await  the  attack  of  the 
Indians.  The  warriors,  under  Chief  Jack,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  soon 
delivered  a  volley,  and  the  battle  began.  Major  Thornburgh,  two  other  officers, 
eleven  citizens,  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  forty-one  wounUci.  The  Indians 
admitted  a  loss  of  thirty-nine. 

A  delegation  of  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  Utes  visited  \rashington  early 
in  1880,  and  by  an  agreement,  dated  March  0,  and  an  Act  of  Cougi  ess,  approved 
June  15,  consented  to  remove  from  the  State  of  Colorado  to  sonje  ot'  er  location,  on 
being  paid  the  vidi  •  of  their  Colorado  lands.  Ceorge  W.  Manvpciiiy,  Alfred  B. 
Meacham:  John  B.  Bowman,  John  J.  Rus-sell,  and  Otto  Mears  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  secure  the  ratification  and  to  execute  the  proviiiions  of  the  same.  Its 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  adult  males  of  the  tribe  having  been  procured, 
steps  were  taken,  in  September,  1880,  to  cause  the  money  ap])ropriatcd  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  Indians,  the  portion  of  the  White  River  Utes  to  be  withheld  from  that 
band  until  the  surrender  or  apprehension  of  those  implicated  in  the  murders  at  their 
agency,  September  29,  1870. 
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Abenakis,  i.  254,  ii.  147,  150. 

Acucra's  speech,  ii.  34. 

Adario,  a  Wyandot  cl;ief,  i.  401. 

Address  of  Congress  to  the  Six  Nations,  i.  259. 

Agassiz,  Professor,  i.  28,  132. 

Agriculture,  ancient  Indian,  i.  112. 

Alabama  fort  stormed  by  De  Soto,  ii.  42. 

Alaska  tribes,  i.  415. 

Aldcn,  Colonel  Ichabod,  killed,  i.  263. 

Alexander  of  Pokanoket,  ii.  128. 

Algonkin  language,  i.  48. 

tribes,  i.  250-338. 
Allcghuus,  i.  275. 
Allegory,  the  hunter's  dream,  i.  59. 
Alligewis,  i.  107. 
Alvarado,  Hernando  do,  ii.  51. 
Amherst,  General,  i.  201,  212,  222. 
Amidas  and  Barlow  explore  the  American  coast,  ii.  65. 
Andastcs,  i.  406,  ii.  102. 

war  with  the  Senecas,  ii.  104. 
Annawnn,  a  Pokanoket  chief,  i.  144. 
Antiquities,  i.  81-141 ;  garden-beds  of  Lake  Erie, 

i.  112. 
Apaches,  i.  416-423;  disciplined,  ii.  420;  massacre 

of  Camp  Orant,  ii.  421. 
Appalachians,  i.  86,  337-353. 
Aquinoshioni,  or  Iroquois,  i.  382-403,  ii.  159-165. 
Arapahocs,  i.  325. 
Ariekarees,  i.  372,  ii.  406. 
Arniistead,  Colonel,  in  Florida  war,  ii.  392. 
Armstrong,  Colonel,  destroys  Kittanning,  ii.  187. 
Armstrong,  Lieutenant,  bravery  of,  ii.  331. 
Arts  and  industries,  i.  64-76,  128-141. 
Aasopun  or  Bone  Indians,  ii.  !72. 
Assiniboines,  i.  369. 
Atahcntsic,  i.  55,  397. 
Atliabascas,  i.  32. 
Atkinson,  General  Henry,  ii.  379. 


Atotarho,  i.  399. 

Attakullakulla,  ii.  206,  209. 

Attasee,  battle  at,  ii.  327. 

Atwater,  Caleb,  theory  respecting  moanda,  i,  98, 107. 
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Bad  Axe,  battle  of,  ii.  379. 

Bancroft,  II.  H.,  i.  29. 

Bannocks,  i.  448. 

Bartram,  William,  i.  140. 

Bear-Pbw  Mountain,  battle  of,  ii.  442. 

Beaujeu,  Captain  de,  ii.  185. 

Beers's  defeat,  ii.  134. 

Bianswah,  heroism  of,  i.  291,  295,  303,  304. 

Bienville  defeated  by  the  Chickasaws,  ii.  157. 

Birch  CooUcr,  action  at,  ii.  417. 

Black  Duck,  i.  312. 

Black  feet,  i.  282-284,  ii.  406. 

Black  Hawk's  war,  ii.  374-379. 

Black  Hills  explored,  ii.  437. 

Black  Hoof,  ii.  307. 

Black  Kettle's  camp  surprised,  ii.  421,  432. 

Bloodhounds  employed  against  Indians,  i.  35,  130. 

Bloody  Brook  massacre,  ii.  134. 

Bloody  Run,  battle  of,  ii.  216. 

Blue  Jacket,  ii.  307. 

Blue  Licks,  battle  of,  ii.  284. 

Blue  Water,  battle  of,       *J3. 

Boone,  Daniel,  ii.  282. 

Boonesborough  attacked,  ii.  283. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  assassinated,  ii.  407. 

Bouquet,  Colonel  Henry,  repulses  Do  Vetrie,  ii.  195  ; 
at  Bushy  Run,  219,  420  ;  expedition  against  West- 
ern tribes,  222 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  them,  230. 

Bowman,  Colonel,  ii.  284. 

Braddock,  General  Kdward,  ii.  184. 

Bradstreel's  expedition  against  the  Northwestern  In- 
diaD-i,  ii.  222-225. 
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Brant,  Joseph,  Mohawk  chief,  ii.  245,  252,  262,  272, 

301. 
Brookfield  attacked,  ii.  134. 
Brollicrtons,  i.  322-325. 
Brunswick,  Maiiio,  burned,  ii.  150. 
Brush  Creek  Mound,  i.  103. 
Buckongehelas,  ii.  307. 
Buffalo  Goad,  speech  at  Boston,  ii.  435. 
Bu;-goyne'8  expedition,  ii.  151. 
Butler,  Colonel  John,  at  Wyoming,  ii.  261. 
Butler,  General  llichard,  killed,  ii.  300. 
Butler,  Walter,  at  Cherry  Valley,  ii.  263. 
Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  at  Wyoming,  ii.  261. 


Cabefa  de  Vaca,  ii.  20,  30. 

Cahokia  mound,  i.  102. 

California  tribes,  i.  355-360  ;  war  with,  ii.  414. 

Campbell,  Major,  asuassinated,  ii.  215. 

Canada  conquered,  ii.  202. 

Canussatego,  i.  277,  384,  388. 

Canby,  General  E.  11.  S.,  assassinated,  ii.  436. 

Canonchct,  capture  and  death  of,  ii.  140. 

Canonicus's  challenge,  ii.  89. 

Canso  surprised,  ii.  162. 

Captain  Jack,  Modoc  chief,  ii.  436. 

Captives  released  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  ii.  230. 

Caribs,  i.  31. 

Carleton,  General  James  H.,  ii.  420. 

Carolina  Indians,  ii.  111-114. 

Carson,  Colonel  "  Kit,"  ii.  420,  421. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  ii.  21-29. 

Carver,  Captain  Jonathan,  ii.  238. 

Casa  Grande,  i.  124. 

Cass,  Governor  Lewis,  i.  104,  ii.  338. 

Castin,  Baron  de  St.,  ii.  131 . 

Catawbas,  i.  353,  405-409,  ii.  111. 

Celtic  inscriptions,  i.  90. 

Cession  of  lands,  ii.  382. 

Chauipiain  founds  Quebec,  ii.  87. 

Chanco  saves  Jamestown,  ii.  78. 

Charles  Emathla  murdered,  ii.  388. 

Charlevoix,  ii.  168. 

Cheraws,  i.  409. 

Cherokees,  lanj^uage,  i.  49 ;  alphabet,  50 ;  nation, 
339-341,  407;  wars  with,  ii.  206-210,  278, 
279  ;  ticaty  with,  292,  368,  383 ;  emigration,  349, 
400  ;  removal,  383-387,  394  ;  troubles,  406-409, 
418,  419. 


Cherry  Valley  devastated,  ii.  263. 

Cheyennes,  i.  325,  ii.  424,  430-433. 

Chicago  massacre,  ii.  319. 

Chichimecs,  i.  36. 

Chickasaws,  i.  348-350,  ii.  41,  157,  292,  373,  402. 

Chicora  Indians,  ii.  58. 

Chippewas,  i.  34,  284-318  |  territory  explored,  340. 

Chippewyans,  i.  33,  410. 

Chivington,  Colonel,  at  Sand  Creek,  ii.  424. 

Choctaws,  i.  347,  ii.  292 ;  removal,  399. 

Chowan  tribe,  ii.  70. 

Church,  Captain  Benjamin,  ii.  143. 

Cibola,  seven  cities  of,  ii.  30. 

Clarke,  General  George  Rogers,  i.  106,  ii.  267,  284, 

Clarke,  General  William,  ii.  337,  352. 

Clay,  General  Green,  ii.  321. 

Clinch,  General  D.  L.,  ii.  387,  389. 

Coacoochce  captured,  ii.  393. 

Cocheco  burned,  ii.  148. 

Cochisi,  i.  457. 

Coe-IIajo,  ii.  391. 

Coffee,  General  John,  ii.  326,  331. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  i.  384. 

Comanchcs,  i.  434,  451,  ii.  384,  420. 

Combahees,  ii.  11. 

Conestogas,  ii.  105,  106. 

Confederated  tribes  of  the  lakes,  ii.  296,  301. 

Conference  with  Brant  at  Niagara,  ii.  301. 

Congarees,  i.  353. 

Connecticut  tribes,  i.  274. 

Conncwangos,  i.  400,  407. 

Copper-mining,  ancient,  i.  116. 

Cornplanter,  ii.  291. 

Corn  spirit,  legend  of,  i.  305. 

Cornstalk,  Shawnee  chief,  ii.  234,  265. 

Coronado,  expedition  of,  ii.  48-56. 

Costume,  i.  199,  413,  436,  443. 

Craven,  Governor,  defeats  the  Yamassees,  ii.  156. 

Cra«y  Horse,  Sioux  chief,  ii.  437,  439. 

Creeks,  i.  86,  225,  341-347,  ii.  285,  293,  294;  war 
of  1813-14,  324-333,  350  ;  removal  of,  362, 399- 
404  ;  treaties,  350,  362,  372. 

Crosap,  Captain  Michael,  i.  39,  ii.  233. 

Crook,  General  George,  i.  23,  ii.  437,  438. 

Crow  Indians,  i.  374. 

Cumming,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  156. 

Cunningham's  Island  antiquities,  i.  119. 

Cusic,  David,  Iroquois  chronicler,  ii.  90. 

Custer,  General  George  A.,  destroys  Black  Kettle's 

village,  ii.  431  ;  defeated  and  slain,  438. 
Customs.     See  Manners  and  Customs. 
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Diide,  Major,  defeat  of,  ii.  388. 

Dukotas,  i.  144,  228-237,  364-382. 

Dalzell,  Captain,  defeated  and  slain,  ii.  217. 

Dare,  Virginia,  ii.  72. 

Dartmouth  College,  origin  of,  i.  323,  324. 

De  Ayllon,  Lucas  Vasquez,  ii.  10. 

Deerfield  burned,  ii.  134,  149. 

Delawares,  i.  276-282,  ii.  108-110,  201,  264;  roser- 

vation  invaded,  414. 
Deluge,  Chippewyan  tradition  of,  i.  411. 
Denison,  Captain  George,  ii.  1 40. 
Denonville,  i.  402,  ii.  147. 
De  Soto,  Hernando,  expedition  of,  ii.  30-47. 
Detroit,  ii.  153,  164 ;  besieged,  214-217. 
Dieskau,  Baron,  defeated,  ii.  189. 
Digger  Indians,  i.  432,  448. 
Dighton  Rock  inscription,  i.  88. 
Diguefios,  i.  358. 
Donnaconna,  ii.  28,  29. 
Doolittlo,  Senator  J.  R.,  i.  23. 
Downing,  Major,  surprises  Cheyennes,  ii.  424. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  69,  71. 
Ducoign,  Baptiste,  i.  107. 
Dudley's  defeat,  ii.  ?21. 
Dull  Knife,  Cheyenne  chief,  ii.  440. 
Dunmore's  expedition,  ii.  234,  235. 
Dutch  and  Indian  wars,  ii.  83,  161. 


E. 

Eliot,  John,  i.  253,  261,  268,  ii.  91. 

Elk-Mountain  Utahs,  i.  445. 

Elkswattawa,  the  Prophet,  i.  54,  ii.  313,  367. 

Emigration,  progress  of,  ii.  344. 

Employment  of  Indians  in  war,  i.  248,  258.  318. 

Enotochopco,  battle  of,  ii.  330. 

Erie  tribe,  i.  118,  403  ;  wars  of,  405. 

Eatevan  put  to  death,  ii.  49. 

Estill's  defeat,  ii.  284. 

Evans,   Lieutenant  Colonel,   attacks   Comanche*,    ii. 

433. 
Evils  of  our  Indian  system,  i.  23. 
Explorations  of  Indian  country,  ii.  339. 


Pettennan  mawacre,  ii.  426. 

Fire  Nation,  i.  319  j  origin  of,  398. 


Five  civilized  tribes,  i.  338. 

Flat-Mouth,  i.  304,  312. 

Florida,  i.  9,  16,  30;  war,  ii.  387-394. 

Floyd,  General  John,  ii.  327,  328. 

Forbes's  expedition,  ii.  196. 

Foraythe's  flght  with  Cheyennes  and  Sioux,  ii.  430. 

Fort  Ancient,  i.  102;  Dade,  capitulation  of,  ii.  391 ; 

Duquesne,   ii.    182,   196;    Harrison  attacked,  ii. 

319;    Henry  defended,  ii.  266;  Hill,  Elmira,  i. 

101 ;  Laurens,  ii.  269,  270;  Loudon,  massacre  at, 

ii.  209;  Massachusetts  captured,  ii.  163;  Meigs 

besieged,  ii.  321 ;  Michilimackinao  taken,  i.  216  ; 

Mims  massacre,  ii.  325 ;  Niagara  taken,  ii.  201 ; 

Pitt  besieged,  ii.  211 ;  Sandusky  captured,  ii.  213 ; 

Stanwix  besieged,  ii.  262  ;  William  Henry  tjiken.. 

ii.  190. 
Fortifications,  i.  126. 
Foster,  Professor  J.  W.,  i.  20,  132. 
Fox  tribe,  i.  297,  306. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  ii.  85. 
French   settlements  and  posta,  ii.   167-177;   policy 

with  the  tribes,  168. 
Froutenao,  Count  do,  ii.  148,  169, 
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Gage,  Colonel  Thomas,  ii.  185,  222. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  i.  48,  49. 

Gansevoort,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  ii.  252. 

Garccs,  Father  Francisco,  i.  455. 

Garfield,  President,  policy  of,  i.  25. 

Gaspd  Indians,  ii.  26. 

Gatscbet,  Albert  S.,  i.  48,  50. 

Geological  changes,  i.  139. 

Gibbon,  General  John,  i.  24,  ii.  442. 

Gila  Apaches,  i.  419. 

Girty,  Simon,  ii.  266. 

Gladwyn,  Major,  defends  Detroit,  ii.  213, 

Goffo,  the  regicide,  ii.  143. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  ii.  74. 

Gourgucs,  Dominic  de,  ii.  61. 

Granganauioo,  ii.  65,  70. 

Grant,  Major  James,  ii.  196,  209. 

Grave  Creek  Mounds,  i.  95,  110. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  66,  69. 

Greenville,  treaty  of,  ii.  306. 

Gros  Ventres,  i.  372. 

Guess,  George,  invent*  Cherokee  alphabet,  i.  60. 

Guristersigo  dufouted  and  killed,  ii.  285. 
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Hadley  attacked,  ii.  143. 

Haglcr,  king  of  the  Catawbas,  i.  409. 

Halleck-Tusteimgge,  ii.  393. 

Hancock,  General,  destroys  a  ChcyenDO  and  Sioux 

village,  ii.  4:26. 
HarJio  and  Truman  killed,  ii.  302. 
Hariuar,  Colonel  Josiah,  defeated,  ii.  296,  297. 
Harney,  General,  surprises  a  Sioux  village,  ii.  423. 
Harriot,  Thomas,  bra  account  of  the  Virginia  Indians, 

ii.  68. 
Harrison,  General  William  H.,  ii.  309,  315,  322. 
Hatfield  '<t<aekcd,  ii.  135,  143. 
Haverhill  burned,  ii  149. 
Hawkins,  Colonel  Benjamin,  i   105. 
Hay  den.  Professor,  i.  31. 
Hendrick,  King,  ii.  188,  189. 
Henry,  Dr.  Charlton,  i.  417. 
Herkimer,  General  Nicholas,  ii.  253-256. 
Hertel  de  Rouville,  ii.  148,  149. 
Hiawatha,  ii.  160. 
Hildreth,  Dr.  S.  P.,  i.  101. 
Hillabee  towns  destroyed,  ii.  327. 
Hirrihigua,  ii.  17. 

Hobbs's  fight  at  Number  Four,  ii.  164, 
Hochelaga,  ii.  29. 
Holmes,  Mujor  A.  H.,  ii.  334. 
Holyoke,  Captain,  at  Turner's  Falls,  ii.  142 

Hon  Yost's  stratagem,  ii.  256. 

Hopkins,  General,  expedition  of,  ii.  320. 

Horseshoe,  battle  of,  ii.  331. 

Houghton,  Dr.  Douglass,  i.  135. 

Howard,  General  O.  0.,  ii.  442. 

Hualapais,  i.  458. 

Hudson  explores  New  York,  ii.  81-83. 

Hull,  General  William,  surrenders  Detroit,  ii.  320. 

Hurous,  i.  400. 


I. 

lUiiiese  tribe,  i.  313. 

Indian,  affinity  with  Mongolian  type,  i.  29. 

agriculture,  i.  71,  112. 

antiquities,  i.  81-141. 

architecture,  i.  122. 

arts  and  industries,  i.  64-76, 128-141, 177-182. 

Bureau,  i.  24,  ii.  351. 

coins,  i.  72. 

compared  with  the  Asiatic,  i.  44. 

demonology,  i.  208. 

doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  i.  42. 


Indian  fortifications,  i.  126. 
languages,  i.  31,  47-50. 
literature,  i.  51". 
magic,  i.  156-163. 
maizo  plant,  i.  61,  72,  116. 
manitos,  i.  43,  139,  207.' 
manners  and  customs,  i.  40, 149, 164-237,  449, 
450 ;    of  the  Apaches,  421 ;    Chippewyans, 
411-415;    Comanches,    435-444;    Creeks, 
225;   Dakotas,  229;   Kenistenos,  332-338; 
Massachusetts    tribes,    i.    249-253,    ii.    93; 
Navajoes,    i.    425-128;    Ojibwas,    i.    226; 
Shoshones,  i.  432  ;  Virginia  tribes,  ii.  67. 
medas  and  jossakeeds,  i.  154-163. 
medical  knowledge,  i.  76-80. 
mental  and  physical  traits,  i.  36-38. 
meteorology,  i.  43. 
migrations,  i.  83-87. 
myths,  i.  27,  33,  55. 
oratory,  i.  38-53. 

organization  and  government,  i.  248-250. 
origin  of,  i.  27-36. 
origin  of  the  name,  i.  137. 
ossuaries,  i.  218. 
pictography,  i.  61-63. 

policy  of  the  United  States,  i.  23,  287-293. 
population,  i.  26. 

religion  and  mythology,  i.  142-162. 
songs,  i.  51-53. 

sports  and  pastimes,  i.  190-199. 
superstitions  and  omens,  i.  42,  206. 
theology,  i.  32,  41. 
totems,  i.  178,  245. 
trade,  i.  236-238,  ii.  308. 
wrongs  and  abuses,  i.  23. 
Indian  Territory,  i.  26,  339,  ii.  382. 
lowas,  i.  380. 

Iroquois,  or  Aquinoshioni,  theology,  i.  41 ;  myths 
and  traditions,  55,  50  ;  customs,  218-225  ;  history, 
382-390,  ii.  100-166,  273-278 ;   treaties,  288- 


292. 


J. 


Jackson,  GenenI  Andrew,  subdues  the  Creek  NaUoo, 

ii.  326-35. 
Jacobs,  Delaware  chief,  killed,  ii.  198-200. 
Jamestown  settled,  ii.  75. 
Jefferson's  Indian  policy,  ii.  308.  ' 

Jesup,  General  T.  L.,  in  Florida  war,  ii.  391/ 
JicarilU  Apaehes,  i.  424. 
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Johnson,  Sir  John;  ii.  250,  277,  278. 
Johnson,  Colonel  Kichnrd  M.,"ii,  322. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  ii.  178,  184, 188, 189, 193, 198 

-200,  202,  223,  236,  250. 
JoNojiIi,  chief  of  the  Noi  Percys,  ii.  441. 
Juiuonvillc  (lufuutcd  artd  slain,  ii.  183. 


K. 


Kahquas,  or  Andastes,  i.  406. 
Ka.skaskius,  i.  330,  ii.  44. 
Kiiws,  or  Kansas  Indi»n.s,  i.  382,  ii,  382. 
Kt'cnc,  New  Hampshire,  attacked,  ii,  163. 
Kckeewin  inscriptions,  i,  62. 
Kcnistcnos,  i.  286,  3:!l-338, 
Kickapoos,  treaty  of  1832,  ii.  373. 
Kicking  Bird,  i.  451. 
Kiowas,  i,  452,  ii,  421, 
Kirkland,  Rev,  Samuel,  i,  395, 
Kittanning  destroyed,  ii,  187. 
Kliimaths,  i.  356,  357, 
Kundiaronk,  i,  401, 


Lake  George,  biiltic  of,  ii,  188. 

La  Loutre  invesl.s  Aiiiiiipolis  lloyal,  ii,  163. 

Lancaster,  Mas.siieluisctts,  burned,  ii.  138, 

Lane,  Ralph,  i,  67;  explores  Virginia,  70,  71, 

Lathrop's  defeat,  ii.  134. 

Laudonniire,  Rene  de,  ii.  59. 

LawHon,  John,  account  of  the  Congarees,  i.  353, 

Le  Ba'uf,  Fort,  captured,  ii.  215. 

Lenape,  i.  276,  ii.  108-110. 

Lewis,  Colonel  Andrew,  ii.  234, 

Lewis  and  Clarke's  exploring  tour,  ii,  .309. 

Lipans,  i.  419, 

liiitle  Big  Horn  battle,  ii.  438, 

Little  Crow,  Sioux  chief,  ii,  417,  418. 

Little  R«»e  ,       .ipahoc  chief,  ii.  435, 

Little  Turtle,  Miami  chief,  ii.  303,  304, 

Log«n,  Tah-ga-yu-ta,  i.  39,  ii.  233,  234. 

Logan,  Colonel  Benjamin,  ii.  284. 

Ii<»£  Cane,  settlement  destroyed,  ii.  207. 

I  ^  Prairie  battle,  ii.  304. 

t      igny  defeats  the  Outagamies,  ii.  165, 

i       Vell'i  fight,  ii.  151, 

L       >ton.  Governor  \V.  IL,  ii,  206, 


Mackenzie,  Colonel  R.  S.,  ii,  422,  438, 

Maine  tribes,  i,  254, 

Manabocho,  i,  66,  308, 

Mandans',  i,  289,  370,  ii,  406. 

Manhattans,  i,  81,  83. 

Manners  and  customs,  i.  164-237. 

Maricopas,  i.  458. 

Marietta  mounds,  i.  95,  101. 

Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  burned,  ii.  139.    , 

Maryland  Indians,  ii.  96. 

Mascotins,  i.  319,  ii.  173. 

Mason  and  Brent's  expedition,  ii.  101.     * 

Mason,  Captain  John,  ii.  116. 

MassaohusettB  colonized,  i.  88. 

tribes,  251-254. 
Massacre  at  Gtiadenhutteh,  ii.  281. 
Massacres  in  Virginia,  ii.  77,  78. 
Ma.ssasoit,  ii.  88. 

Maumee  Rapids,  battle  at,  ii.  304. 
Maury,  M.  F.,  i.  36. 
Mauvilla,  battle  at,  ii.  39. 
McGillivray,  General  Alexander,  i.  346,  ii,  293. 
Mcintosh,  General  W,,  ii,  362. 
Meadow  Indians,  i.  321. 
Mcdfield  burned,  ii.  139. 
Menendez,  Pedro  de,  ii.  60. 
Menomonies,  i.  286,  .328. 
Mercer,  Hugh,  ii.  187, 
Mesicalero  Apaches,  i.  419,  424, 
Mctca,  Pottawatomie  chief,  ii,  345. 
Miami,  Fort,  captured,  ii.  214. 
Miamis,  i.  326,  ii.  298,  405. 
Miantonomo,  ii.  89. 
Micanopy,  Seminole  chief,  ii.  391. 
Michigamies,  i.  313. 
Michilimaekinac  captured,  ii.  212. 
Micmac  and  Marechite  tribes,  ii.  163. 
Miles,  General  Nelson  A.,  ii.  436,  442. 
Minnetarees,  ii.  372. 
Minnisink  battle  and  massacre,  ii.  271. 
Mississagies,  i,  286,  390,  404, 
Mississippi  River  discovered,  ii,  42. 
Missouri  Indians,  i,  357, 
Modocs,  i,  330,361,  ii,  436. 
Mohaves,  i.  457. 
Mohawks,  i.  400. 
Mohicans,  i.  274,  ii.  115,  245. 
Monacans,  ii.  80. 
Mondaniin,  feast  of,  i.  194. 
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Mongolian  typo,  uffiiiiiy  of  Indiiin  with,  i.  29. 

Monroo,  President,  rouioval  policy  of,  ii.  353. 

Monseys  i.  217. 

Moutcala   i>.  190. 

Moutuzuir.n,  i.  454. 

Aloutgoi  ery.  Colonel,  attacks  the  Chcrokccs,  ii.  49. 

Moore,  uovcrnor  James,  ii.  154. 

Moquis,  i.  455. 

Moravian  Doluwares  massacred,  ii.  281. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  ii.  185. 

Morgan,  Lewis  II.,  i.  87,  111. 

Mormon  outrages,  i.  448. 

Moscoso  succeeds  Ue  Soto,  ii.  4.1. 

Mound-Builders,  i.  30,  107-112. 

Mounds,  i.  41,  95-111. 

Munroe,  Colonel,  surrenders  Fort  William    Henry. 

ii.  191. 
Muscogecs.     See  Appalachians. 
Muskigoes,  i.  286. 
Mystic,  Fort,  destroyed,  ii.  118. 


N. 


Naduwaqua,  story  of,  i.  175. 

Nanticokcs,  ii.  98. 

Narragansetts,  i.  273  ;  their  fort  captured  by  General 

Winslow,  ii.  137. 
Narvaez,  Punfilo  de,  ii.  16. 
Natchez  tribe,  i.  148,  351,  ii.  45,  160. 
Nauset  tribe,  i.  251. 
Navajoes,  i.  75,  424-428,  455,  ii.  420. 
Nemattanow,  the  invulnerable,  ii.  77. 

Nepissings,  i.  284,  286. 

Neuter  Nation,  i.  405. 

New  Hopkinton  surprised,  ii.  152. 

New  Mexico  tribes,  i.  416-444. 

Newport  ruin,  i.  92. 

Newport's  colony  in  Virginia,  ii.  74. 

New  River,  General,  i.  409. 

New  York  Indians,  i.  399,  ii.  84. 

Nez  PercOs  war,  ii.  441,  412. 

Niantics,  i.  273. 

Ninigret,  ii.  140. 

Nipmuck8,i.  251,261. 

Niza,  Marcus  de,  ii.  48. 

Noble,  Colonel  Arthur,  defeated  and  slain,  ii.  163. 

Norridgewocks,  i.  255;  surprised,  ii.  152. 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  "  the  redeemed  captive,"  ii.  163 

Ni)ttaw;iys,  ii.  7;). 

"Number  Four,"  Fort  defended,  ii.  163,  164. 


0. 


Oeoum,  Rev.  Samson,  i.  323. 

Ocouostata,  ii.  206. 

Odawas,  i.  286,  320. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.  James,  i.  345,  ii.  158. 

Ohio,  settlement  of,  ii.  295,  296. 

Ohio  Company,  ii.  180. 

Ojibwas,  or  Chippewas,  i.  237 ;  history  of,  i.  284- 

318  i  ccdo  their  lands,  ii.  401. 
Okeechobee,  buttle  of,  ii.  391. 
Omahas,  i.  380. 

Oncidas,  i.  390-397,  400,  ii.  277,  289. 
Oneida  stone,  i.  93,  390. 
Ouondagas,  i.  397-400. 
Onondaga  sepulchral  stone,  i.  110. 
Opechancunough,  ii.  77. 
Opotheholo,  Cherokee  chief,  ii.  418. 
Oregon  tribes,  i.  360-62. 

war  with,  ii.  415. 
Oreybe,  i.  454. 

Origin  of  the  Indians,  i.  27-36. 
Oriskany,  battle  of,  ii.  254-256. 
Ortcz,  Juan,  i.  33. 
Osages,  i.  382,  ii.  400. 
traditions  of,  i.  58. 

Osceola,  Seminole  chief,  ii.  389-392. 

Ossuaries,  i.  218. 

Otoes  and  Missourias,  i.  329. 

Ottawas,  i.  329,  ii.  172,  385. 

Ouaiitenon,  Fort,  captured,  ii.  216. 

Outagamios,  or  Foxes,  i.  306,  ii.  164. 

Oyster  River  settlement  destroyed,  ii.  148. 


P. 


Pacific  coai't  tribes,  i.  355-363. 
Pah-Utes,  i.  446. 
Pah-Vants,  i.  446. 
Piipago.s,  i.  458. 
Parrow-akil'ty,  i.  434. 
Passaconnaway,  i.  261,  261-273,  ii.  146. 
Paugu.s,  IVquawket  chief,  slain,  ii.  151. 
Pawnees,  i.  329. 

Paxton  Roys  massacre  Conestopas,  ii.  106. 
Peace  Commissioners  of  1866,  ii.  425,  427,42f(^^ 
Penn,  William,  founds  Pennsylvania,  ii.  119,  \' 
Pennacooks,  i.  251,  260-272,  li.  146.  «( 

Penobscots,  ii.  163. 

Pciisauola  captured,  ii.  335.  '1 

i 
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IVorias,  i.  3:S0, 

Poquawkots,  ii.  15'. 

Pcquots,  i.  274,  ii.  93,  115-121. 

Philip,  Kin;;,  war  with,  ii.  125-145 

Piankeshaws,  i.  329. 

Pickens,  General  Andrew,  ii.  279. 

Pietography,  i.  61-03. 

Piegan  masnacro,  ii.  434. 

Pierce,  C»ptain,  defeated  and  slain,  ii.  139. 

Pike,  Z.  M.,  exploring  expedition  of,  ii.  309. 

Pilgrims  land  at  Plymouth,  ii.  89. 

Pillagers,  i.  286,  300,  310. 

Piinos,  i.  458. 

Pitt,  Fort,  besieged,  ii.  319,  320. 

Pi-Utos,  i.  3G2,  446. 

Pocahontas,  ii.  76. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  of,  ii.  232,  233. 

Poisoners,  i.  294. 

Pokanokets,  i.  251. 

Poncas,  i.  380. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  ii.  9. 

Pontiac,  war  with,  ii.  210,  229. 

Population,  Indian,  ii.  237-239,  241,  242. 

Port  Iloya!  (Annapolis)  taken,  ii.  149. 

Pottawatoinics,  i.  58,  280,  330,  ii.  373,  403. 

Powell's  fight  with  Red  Cloud,  ii.  426. 

Powhatan,  ii.  75. 

Presfjuo  Isle,  fort  at,  captured,  ii.  215. 

Pioetor,  General  Henry,  ii.  321,  322. 

Pueblos,  i.  75,  452-457. 

Putnam,  General  Ilufu.s,  i.  101. 


Q. 

Quapaws,  i.  329,  382,  ii.  44,  400. 
Quinnipiacs,  i.  274. 

R. 

KaLsin  lliver,  defeat  at,  ii.  321. 

llale,  Patlur  Sebastian,  i.  255,  ii.  149-151. 

llaleigh,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  64. 

Red  Cload,  Sioux  chief,  i,  307,  ii.  426-438. 

V    '  Jacket,  i.  389,  ii.  291. 

'        both  burned,  ii.  139. 

■ion  and  mythology,  i.  142-102. 

•val  policy,  i.  22,  ii.  301,  309,  370. 

!t  of  Indian  Comini.s8ionors,  ii.  428,  429. 

j^ations  such  in  name  only,  i.  22. 
■  laland  Indians,  ii.  273,  274. 
t,  Jean,  ii,  57. 


Riohardville,  John  B.,  i.  327 

Riggs,  Rev.  8.  R.,  i.  48. 

River  Rouge  mound,  i.  102. 

Rogers,  Major  Robert,  ii.  204. 

Rogue  River  Indians,  i.  356,  361. 

Ross,  John,  Cherokee  chief,  ii.  394,  407-409,  418. 


8. 

Saco  tribe,  i.  255-200. 
Sacrifice  of  a  Sioux  girl,  i.  211. 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  i.  331,  375,  ii.  375,  402. 
Sagima,  Ottawa  warrior,  ii.  172. 
Saginaws,  i.  286,  ii.  404,  405. 
Salmon  Falls  burned,  ii.  148. 
Sampitohes,  i.  445. 
Sand  Creek  massacre,  ii.  424. 
Saratoga  destroyed,  ii.  103,  104. 
Sassacus,  Pequot  chief,  i.  274,  ii.  94,  119,  120. 
Satanta,  Kiowa  chief,  i.  451. 
Saulteurs,  i.  286. 

Scalps,  Indian,  bounty  offered  for,  ii.  1 50. 
Scandinavian  explorations,  i.  88. 
Searooyadi,  the  Half-King,  ii.  i80. 
Schenectady  burned,  ii.  148. 
Schoharie  Valley  devastated,  ii.  278. 
Schoolcraft,  II.  R.,  ii.  35,  340,  375. 
Schurtz,  Carl,  i.  24. 
Scott,  General  Charles,  ii.  21(8,  304. 
Seniinoles,  i.  350,  ii.  372,  387-393,  399. 
Senecas,  i.  400,  ii.  147,  291,  400. 
Seven  Cities,  tradition  of  the,  i.  35,  ii.  48. 
Seweo  tribe  shipwrecked,  i.  353. 
Shawnees,  i.  33,  221,  222,  ii.  187,  245,  204,  292. 
Shelby,  Colonel  Isaac,  ii.  322. 
Sheridan,  General,  ii.  430,  437. 
Shikelimo,  i.  180. 
Shingabaw.issin,  ii.  348. 
'hirley.  Governor,  war  of,  ii.  102-164. 
Shorikowani,  Mohawk  chief,  i.  405. 
Shoshunes,  or  Snakes,  i.  429,  430. 
Sibley,  General  II.  II.,  ii.  417,  418. 
Sioux  (see  Dakotas),  i.  85,  ii.  415-418,  426. 

war  of  1870,  ii.  437. 
Sitting  Bull,  Sioux  leader,  ii.  438. 
Skeleton  in  armor,  i.  92. 
Skenandoa,  i.  392. 

Slavery  among  the  Southern  Indians,  ii.  293. 
Smallpox  rava};js  on  We.otern  tribes,  ii.  400. 
Smith,  Edmund  P.,  i.  24. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  ii.  70. 
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Son;;  of  the  Okugis,  i.  63. 

Si)uguk-uiii-ig,  i.  304,  305. 

Si)wuliuj;eiin,  i.  2(i9. 

Sports  and  piutinics,  i.  194-199. 

Spotted  Tuil,  i.  307. 

Springfield  nttncked,  ii.  134.  . 

St.  Augustine  founded,  il.  tiO. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  ii.  29.5,  299. 

St.  Li'ger,  Colonel  Barry,  ii.  251,  252. 

St.  Pierre,  Chevalier  de,  ii.  181. 

St.  Regis  tribe,  ii.  171. 

Stevens,  Captain  Fliinohas,  ii.  163,  1(54. 

Stockbridge  tribe,  i.  254,  ii.  409. 

Striking  the  post,  i.  189. 

Sudbury  fight,  ii.  139. 

Sullivan,  General  John,  ii.  273-275. 

Sumner,  Colonel   E.   V.,  defeats  the'  Cheycnncs,  ii. 

423. 
Sun-worship,  i.  40,  147-150,  191,  352. 
Susquehannocks,  ii.  96,  98-101},  107. 
Swan,  Major  Caleb,  on  the  Creeks,  ii.  344-347. 
Sycamore  Creek,  skirmish  at,  ii.  377. 


Taleott,  Major  John,  ii.  1 44. 

Talladega,  battle  of,  ii.  326. 

Tanacharisaon,  ii.  180,  181. 

Tarhe,  ii.  307,  314. 

Tarratincs,  i.  255. 

Tash  Utalis,  i.  444. 

Taylor,  General  Zachary,  ii.  319,  .391. 

Tecumseh,  ii.  311,  319,  321-324. 

Teton  fortifications,  i.  86. 

Thames,  battle  of  the,  ii.  322. 

Thayendanagca,  245. 

Thompson,  General,  killed,  ii.  389. 

Thornburgh,  Major,  killed,  ii.  444. 

Three  Nations  make  a  treaty,  ii.  99. 

Timpanagos,  i.  445. 

Tinneh  tribe,  i.  416. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  ii.  315. 

Tobacco,  i.  40,  83,  ii.  68,  71. 

Tohopeka,  battle  of,  ii.  331. 

Tonkawas,  i.  420. 

Tonto  Apaches,  i.  419,  423. 

Topinabi,  ii.  307. 

Totems,  i.  178,  245. 

Trade,  Indian,  i.  236-238,  ii.  308. 

Traditions,  i.  31-36,  56-58. 


Treaties,  Paris,  ii.  202;  Southern  tribes,  210,  292, 
3 19,  361,  363,  368,  372 ;  (Payne's  Landing),  372, 
390 ;  (New  Echota),  383  ;  FortStanwix,  288,  289  ; 
Fort  Mcintosh,  292;  Fort  llurniar,  296 ;  Green- 
ville, 306,  NorthwoHtorn  tribes,  337,  365,  373; 
with  Chippowas  (1836),  401  ;  Fort  Gibson  (1833), 
390 ;  Fort  Laramie,  423  ;  Fori  Wise,  424. 

Tullushatches,  battle  of,  ii.  32fi. 

Turner's  Falls,  battle  of,  ii.  142. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  Blauk  Warrior,  ii.  38. 

Tuscarawas,  i.  400,  ii.  155. 


U. 

Uchecs,  ii.  93,  116. 

UintaUtahs,  !.  445,  416. 

Uncas,  ii.  93,  116. 

Up.sarokas,  or  Crows,  i.  374,  ii.  406. 

Utahs,  i.  444-448. 

Ute  troubles,  ii.  442,* 


Van  Schaiuk,  Colonel,  expedition  against  the  Onon- 

dagas,  ii.  271. 
Verazzani,  John  de,  ii.  13, 
Victoria,  Apache  chief,  ii.  422. 
Vincenncs  and  Kaskaskia  captured,  ii.  268. 
Virginia  Indians  described,  ii.  65. 

exterminated,  ii.  78. 
Vitachucco,  ii.  35. 

w. 

Wabashaw's  speech,  i.  54,  55. 

Wabenos,  i.  161. 

Wacoes,  i.  420. 

Wadsworth,  Captain,  defeated  at  Sudbury,  ii.  139. 

Walker,  Utah  chief,  i.  447. 

Wampanoags,  ii.  120. 

Wampum,  i.  72-74,  385. 

Waiialancet,  i.  267. 

Wapaconequet,  ii.  300. 

War  weapons  and  customs,  i.  70,  157,  185,  188,  "**> 

Warfare,  i.  184. 

Washington,  ii.  169,  180,  181,  183.  j 

Washington  Territory  tribes,  i.  362.  '     '•' 

Waub  o-jecg,  i.  297,  306. 

Wayne,   General   Anthony,  defeats  Guristenii 

285.  ♦ 

defeats  the  Western  Indians,  ii.  302-304.  *"  ' 
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Wnxhawg,  i.  408.  I         -       .        .  ^ 

W'ous,  i.  330. 

Wcaiherford,  Crock  leader,  ii.  324-332. 

Weber  Utes,  i.  445. 

Westbrooke,  Captain,'  Hurprisea  tho  Nurridgowuokg, 

ii.  150. 
Wlicolook,  Rev.  Kleawr,  i.  323. 
Wheelwright,  John,  Indian  deed,  i.  205. 
Whipple,  Lieutenant  A.  W.,  i.  358. 
White,  John,  eulunizcs  Virginio,  ii.  72. 
Wichitas,  i.  451. 

Williams,  Colonel  Kphraim,  ii.  189. 
Willett,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  sortie  of,  ii.  255. 
Wingina,  ii.  07-71. 

Winnebagoes,  i.  374,  380,  ii.  403,  404,  410. 
Winslow,  General  Josiuli,  attacks  tho  Narragansetts, 

ii.  136. 
Withlacoochee,  buttle  of,  ii.  389. 
Wood  Lake,  battle  ot,  ii.  417. 


Worth,  Qoneral  William  J.,  closes  tho  Florida  war, 

ii.  392-394. 
Wyandol  IIuroDS,  i.  400,  ii.   171,  266,  292,  296, 

306. 
Wyoming  massacre,  ii.  261. 


Yamasseu  war,  i.  355,  ii.  154,  155. 
Yampa  Utuhs,  i.  445. 
Yogowanea,  queen  of  the  Eries,  i.  404. 
Yumas,  i.  356,  358,  458. 


Zane,  Elizabeth,  heroism  of,  ii.  267. 
ZuDi,  i.  454. 

captured  by  Coronado,  ii.  50. 


THE  END. 


